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Eugenics    in    Relation    to    Economics    and    Statistics. 
By  Major  Leonard  Darwin,  Sc.D. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  November  19,  1918, 
Sir  Bbenaed  Mallet,  K.C.B.  (the  Ei-President),  in  the  Chair.] 

I. — All  advances  in  civilization  are  likely  to  be  accmnpanied  by  certain 
dysgenic  influences. 

A  distinction  is  now  often  drawn  between  pure  and  applied 
sciences,  and  this  distinction  is  convenient  even  though  no  rigid 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  suggested.  Pure  science  deals  with 
generalisations  founded  on  facts,  whilst  applied  science  aims  at 
the  utilization  of  these  generalisations  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
These  definitions  might  no  doubt  be  improved,  but  accepting  them 
for  to-day,  eugenics  may  be  said  to  be  that  applied  science  which 
corresponds  in  its  application  to  man  to  genetics  in  pure  science. 
Now  statistical  investigations  are  needed  in  connection  with  both 
the  pm-e  science  of  genetics  and  with  the  apjilied  science  of  eugenics  ; 
for  indeed  it  was  on  the  statistical  foundations  laid  by  Sir  Francis 
Galton,  together  with  the  mathematical  investigations  of  Professor 
Karl  Pearson,  that  the  building  of  practical  eugenics  was  first 
commenced.  Moreover,  directly  a  science  comes  to  be  utilized  in 
the  service  of  mankind,  it  must  come  in  contact  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  such  as  economics,  and  it  therefore  appeared  to  me 
that  it  might  be  useful  to  see  what  conclusions  could  be  reached  by  a 
■broad  and  general  conjoint  survey  of  the  fields  of  eugenics,  statistics 
and  economics. 

The  student  of  an  applied  science  ought  to   take    the    widely 
accepted  conclusions  of  his  pure  science  colleagues  as  his  starting 
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iiuiiit,  aixl  tlir'  cu^onist  .slioiiM.  ilicif'foic,  begin  by  asking  Liiii!-<-If 
wliiif  arc  the  gcnt-ralisat ions  widely  acfcjjted  by  biologi.stn  and 
•  '.•noticiKts.  Diffj'nnccs  of  <.j)iiii(iii  no  doubt  exist  with  regard  to 
the  cvolutioiiarv  process  wliicli  has  i»ccn  in  oix-ration  in  nature. 
Sonic  leading  l)iol('gists  hohl  tlial  tliere  is  no  gro\ind  ffir  asserting 
that  seh'ctive  breeding  can  do  more  than  multiply  or  diminish  the 
fixed  strains  which  in  combination  are  foimd  to  make  up  a  species. 
But  even  on  tlus  supposition  selection  might  in  the  case  of  man 
produce  extremely  beneficial  or  harmful  results.  On  the  following 
three  points  there  is,  however,  general  agreement: — 

(a)  The  germs  (zygotes)  of  individual  bisexual  organisms  of  the 
same  species  are  not  all  identical,  at  all  events  as  regards  whatever 
forms  the  foundations  on  which  are  built  the  qualities  in  which  the 
individuals  come  to  difer  considerably  from  each  other  ;  the  restilt 
Ijeingthat  wide  differences  exist  between  the  hereditary  endowments 
of  different  individual  bisexual  organisms. 

(6)  The  offspring  of  each  individual  bisexual  organism  deviate 
on  the  average  from  the  mean  of  the  species  in  regard  to  their  quali- 
ties in  the  same  direction  as  the  parents,  though  to  a  less  amoimt  ; 
a  conclusion  at  all  events  sufficiently  confirmed  by  statistical  investi- 
gations to  throw  the  onus  of  proof  in  particular  instances  on  those 
who  deny  its  truth.  (Further  inquiries  concerning  mental  heredity 
in  man  would  be  no  doubt  very  desirable,  whilst  experiments  on  the 
mentality  of  animals,  with  their  tabulated  results,  are  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  connection  with  eugenics.) 

(c)  If  in  the  possession  of  any  quality  considerable  differences 
exist  amongst  adults,  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  sexual  multiplication 
of  the  types  possessing  on  the  average  that  quality  to  an  extent 
above  the  mean  would  tend  to  increase  (perhaps  within  limits)  the 
extent  to  which  it  would  on  the  average  be  exhibited  by  future 
generations  ;  whilst  the  same  result  would  be  produced  by  a  decrease 
of  fertility  of  the  inferior  types. 

This  last  postulate  no  doubt  only  deals  with  tendencies,  or  with 
eflects  which  may  be  reversed  by  opposing  tendencies.  But  that 
the  tendencies  thus  postulated  do  exist  follows,  in  my  opinion, 
as  an  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  two  first  jjostulates  ;  for  the 
efi&cacy  of  selection  by  breeding  can  only  be  denied  by  asserting 
either  that  all  germs  are  identical  in  regard  to  the  quality  in 
question,  or  that  individual  germinal  differences  are  in  no  degree 
inherited.  In  short  the  time-honoured  breeders'  precept  to  breed 
only  from  good  stock  has  been  confirmed  by  modern  science,  and. 
applying  these  conclusions  to  mankind,  the  eugenist  is,  I  believe, 
justified  in  asserting  that  in  the  absence  of  any  extraneous  counter- 
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acting  tendency,  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  multipli- 
cation in  good  homes  would,  as  the  generations  succeeded  each 
other,  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  the  possession  by  the  nation 
of  those  natural  qualities  which  facilitate  the  formation  of  good 
liomes ;  and  this  in  whatever  way  the  word  "  good "  might 
be  defined.  In  this  conclusion  we  find  a  general  indication  of  the 
methods  of  eugenics  ;  and,  in  starting  in  quest  of  the  reforms 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  racial  improvement,  our  first 
inquiry  should  be  to  ascertain  what  are  the  causes  which  as  a  fact 
do  affect  the  rate  at  which  different  types  of  mankind  multiply  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  rate  of  multiplication  of  a  population  depends  on  the 
difierence  between  the  rate  at  which  numbers  are  added  to  it  and 
the  rate  at  which  numbers  are  subtracted  from  it  ;  that  is  on  the 
difierence  between  the  birth  and  death-rates.  Racial  progTCss 
might  be  promoted,  it  would  therefore  appear,  by  producing  a  change 
either  in  the  birth-rate  or  in  the  death-rate.  As  to  the  death-rate, 
if  we  could  pick  out  all  persons  belonging  to  low  biological  types, 
and  if  we  could  greatly  increase  the  mortality  of  the  groups  thus 
selected,  we  should  certainly  at  first  rapidly  weed  out  the  imfit,  and 
the  primary  results  would  doubtless  be  highly  eugenic.  Our  moral 
code,  however,  compels  us  to  endeavour  to  preserve  life  in  all  cases, 
and  to  promote  racial  progress  by  means  of  what  might  be  described 
as  a  difierential  murder  system  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
We  must  not  look  to  the  death-rate  as  an  agent  in  eugenic  reform, 
and  if  anything  can  be  done,  it  must  be  by  the  agency  of  the  birth- 
rate. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  differences  between  the  fertility  of 
different  groups  of  individuals  of  the  same  nation  ?  This  is  the 
first  question  in  reference  to  the  birth-rate  to  which  an  answer  must 
be  sought,  and  in  seeking  it,  the  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the 
birth-rate  of  a  group  depends  mainly  on  the  following  four  factors, 
namely  (1)  the  marriage  rate,  or  more  correctly  the  proportion  of 
the  population  who  contract  some  kind  of  an  alliance,  legitimate  or 
illegitimate  ;  (2)  the  average  age  at  marriage,  age  having  a  very 
marked  influence  on  fertility  in  the  case  of  women  ;  (3)  the  inten- 
tional limitation  in  the  size  of  families,  and  (4)  the  nat  ural  or  physic- 
logical  fertility  of  the  group.  Putting  aside  physiological  fertility 
for  later  consideration,  all  the  other  factors  are  as  a  rule  determined 
as  the  result  of  a  balance  being  struck  between  opposing  ideals  and 
desires.  The  stronger  in  any  group  is  the  love  between  the  sexes, 
or  mere  sexual  desire,  the  higher  will  tend  to  be  the  marriage  rate 
and  the  lower  the  average  age  at  marriage ;  and  on  account  of  either  of 
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these  consequences  the  birth-rate  of  a  {^roup  might  tend  to  be 
relatively  high.  There  are,  moreover,  other  mental  attributes 
tending  to  increase  the  birth-rate  which  have  to  be  considered, 
namely,  those  which  act  by  lessening  the  intentional  limitation  in 
the  size  of  families  ;  such  as,  amongst  bad  qualities,  recklessness, 
selfish  disregard  for  the  prospects  of  children  yet  to  be  born, 
incapacity  to  take  thought  for  the  future,  and  a  tendency  to  drink  ; 
and  amongst  good  qualities,  the  desire  for  parenthood  and  the  love 
of  children.  An  unselfish  affection  for  children  may,  however,  have 
the  opposite  effect  of  increasing  the  tendency  to  family  limitation  ; 
for  both  fears  and  ambitions  in  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of 
the  family  may  make  a  small  family  seem  to  be  more  desirable  than 
a  large  one.  Hence  there  are  many  diverse  mental  qualities,  some 
good  and  some  bad,  which  affect  the  birth-rate  ;  and  it  is  important 
to  study  these  qualities  because,  again  putting  physiological  fertility 
aside,  it  is  only  by  acting  on  or  through  these  mental  attributes  that  the 
birth-rate  can  be  affected  in  such  a  way  as,  without  compulsion,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  any  section  of  a  nation. 
If  we  look,  not  to  these  mental  qualities  in  themselves,  but  rather 
to  the  external  agencies  which  may  act  on  them,  we  shall  see  that  of 
all  the  factors  affecting  the  birth-rate,  wealth  is  the  most  important. 
All  wealth,  but  especially  recently  acquired  wealth,  makes  marriage 
more  possible,  thus  tending  both  to  lower  the  age  at  marriage  and 
to  increase  the  marriage  rate  ;  whilst  any  increase  in  income  may 
lessen  the  apprehensions  caused  by  a  growing  family  and  may  thus 
diminish  the  desire  to  limit  its  numbers.  We  must,  however,  draw 
a  very  clear  and  sharp  distinction  between  increasing  wealth  and  a 
fixed  relatively  high  level  of  wealth.  Whether  a  man  feels  rich  or 
poor  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  amount  of  the  wealth  he  possesses  ; 
for  his  sensations  in  this  respect  depend  almost  entirely  on  a  com- 
parison between  his  own  income  and  the  average  income  of  the 
social  class  to  which  he  considers  himself  to  belong.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  not  an  actual  increase  in  riches  but  rather  an  increase  in 
the  sensation  of  wealth  which  would  tend  to  diminish  the  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  marriage  and  parenthood.  If  an  increase  of 
wealth  is  to  increase  the  birth-rate  of  any  section  of  the  community, 
it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  members  of 
that  class  feel  that  the  expenditure  necessary  to  enable  them  to  live 
their  accustomed  lives  will  in  the  futiure  absorb  a  smaller  proportion 
of  their  incomes.  The  habits  of  a  class,  however,  slowly  but  surely 
fit  themselves  to  the  average  income  of  that  class  ;  and  when  a  very 
slow  change  in  average  wealth  takes  place,  the  change  of  habits 
will  very  nearly  keep  pace  with  the  change  in  wealth,  and  but  little 
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effect  on  the  birth-rate  will  in  these  circumstances  be  produced. 
To  materially  afiect  the  rate  of  maltiplication  of  any  social  class, 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  wealth  must,  therefore,  be  fairly  rapid  ; 
and  in  times  of  peace  such  changes  in  average  wealth  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  efiect  of  remunerative  harvests  on  the  marriage  rate  in 
bygone  days  has  often  been  quoted  ;  but  a  statistical  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  correlation  between  changing  wealth  and  the  birth- 
rate now  presents  considerable  difficulties.  Would  it  be  possible  by 
extensive  individual  inquiries  to  ascertain  if  a  correlation  exists 
between  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  rate  of  wages  within  the  same 
social  group  ?  This  might  help  to  solve  the  problem  ;  for  exception- 
ally high  wages  generally  imply  an  exceptional  rise  in  wages.  The 
knowledge  thus  obtained  might,  moreover,  be  of  great  importance 
with  reference  to  any  proposed  socialistic  legislation. 

If,  leaving  out  of  accoimt  the  effects  on  the  birth-rate  of  increasing 
or  decreasing  wealth,  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  differential  effects 
as  between  various  social  groups  of  the  differences  in  their  fixed  levels 
of  wealth,  then  we  shall  find  that  as  a  fact  greater  wealth  is  found 
to  be  associated  with  a  lower  and  not  with  a  higher  birth-rate. 
Increasing  wealth  and  a  permanent  increase  in  wealth  seem  to  have 
opposite  influences  on  the  birth-rate,  the  clue  to  this  reversal  of 
eSect  being  foimd  in  the  fact  that  wealth  affords  facilities  and  slowly 
gives  rise  to  the  habit  of  indulging  in  certain  pleasures  which 
compete  with  the  joys  of  marriage  and  parenthood.  The  well-to-do 
can  indulge  in  a  number  of  pastimes,  such  as  games,  sports,  travel, 
society,  &c.,  &c.,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  those  with  more  narrowly  limited  incomes,  and  therefore  with 
less  leisure.  If  amongst  the  young  these  pleasures  come  to  be  a 
fixed  habit,  then  they  will  not  readily  be  abandoned  ;  and  as  both 
marriage  and  parenthood  will  in  most  cases  interfere  to  a  certain 
extent  with  such  pursuits,  the  possession  of  inherited  wealth  will 
generally  tend  in  a  measure  to  lower  the  birth-rate.  Amongst  the 
rich  the  temptations  to  immorality  are,  moreover,  greater  than 
amongst  the  poor,  and  dissolute  habits  greatly  lessen  average 
fertility.  Then,  as  to  the  poorer  classes,  the  working  man,  who 
toils  all  day  long  and  all  through  the  year,  will  lose  few  pleasures 
as  the  result  of  home  ties  ;  and  great  poverty  and  a  high  birth-rate 
inevitably  tend  to  go  hand-in-hand.  In  short,  the  pleasures  which 
money  and  leisure  facilitate  often  have  to  be  lessened  on  marriage, 
and  wealth  is  the  rival  rather  than  the  ally  of  parenthood.^ 

1  Wealth  and  Welfare, 'Pigow,  chap,  iv;  Economic  Journal,  vol.  xx,  Pro- 
Itssor  Breutano  on  the  "  Doctrine  of  Malthus." 
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Wealth  also  tendK  lo  be  correlated  with  a  low  birth-rate  for  less 
obvious  reasons.  Education  and  culture  often  suggest  pursuits 
and  ambitions  which  arc  not  open  or  apparent  to  the  imeducated, 
and  which,  since  they  either  involve  expenditure  or  need  the  leisure 
that  wealth  affords,  are  more  easily  indulged  in  by  the  unmarried 
and  the  childless  than  by  the  married  and  the  parent.  Education 
also  opens  out  possibilities  of  future  advancement,  necessitating 
long  periods  of  training  and  employment,  before  the  maximum 
salary  attainable  can  be  gained  ;  and  this  causes  the  well-to-do 
often  either  to  postpone  marriage  until  their  incomes  are  sufi&cient 
to  enable  a  home  to  be  started  somewhat  nearly  on  the  lines  which 
seem  likely  to  be  ultimately  within  the  range  of  possibilities,  or  to 
"  economize  "  at  first  by  limiting  the  size  of  the  family.  Higher 
education  in  the  case  of  women,  by  opening  out  increased  possibilities 
of  an  independent  life,  is  especially  likely  to  act  as  a  rival  to  parent- 
hood. The  day  labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  wages  depend  on 
the  use  he  makes  of  his  muscles  and  not  of  his  brains,  will  receive 
his  maximum  wages  when  he  is  young,  and  will  have  no  similar 
inducements  to  delay  taking  to  himself  a  wife.  Thus  we  see  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  training  of  the  mind  increases  the  probability 
of  thoughts  of  marriage  being  postponed  to  a  later  period  of  life,  a 
period  when  increasing  fixity  of  habit  is  likely  to  make  the  inevitable 
risks  accompanying  marriage  and  parenthood  appear  to  be  increas- 
ingly formidable  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  labour  dependent  solely 
on  bodily  strength  is  apt  to  lead  to  early  marriages  and  a  high  birth- 
rate. 

In  future  statistical  inquiries  as  clear  a  distinction  as  possible 
should  be  drawn  between  welfare  derived  from  the  possession  of 
wealth  capable  of  being  diverted  from  one  use  to  another  by  the 
individual  possessing  it,  and  welfare  derived  from  benefits  not  thus 
transferable.  If  the  views  here  advocated  are  sound,  the  correla- 
tion with  the  birth-rate  should  prove  to  be  in  the  one  case  negative 
and  in  the  other  positive  ;  and  whether  or  not  this  is  so  should  be 
ascertained  if  possible. 

In  social  groups  where  good  incomes  are  earned  or  where  wealth 
has  been  accumulated,  there  opportunities  for  leisiu-e  and  education 
will  be  forthcoming  ;  and  in  such  groups  for  the  foregoing  reasons 
we  should  expect  to  find  a  lower  birth-rate  than  where  contrary 
conditions  prevail  ;  a  theoretical  conclusion  practically  confirmed  by 
a  large  number  of  careful  inquiries."  The  possibility  that  this  indis- 
putable relationship  between  economic  status  and  fertility  may  be 

*  Drapers'  Company  Research  Mems.  "  Relation  of  Fertility  to  Social 
Status."     Heron.     Galton  Lab.,  1906. 
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due  in  part  to  differences  in  natural  or  physiological  fertility  must, 
it  is  true,  not  be  overlooked  ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  reasons  may  be 
given  for  believing  that  the  well-to-do  are  likely  to  be  naturally  less 
fertile  than  the  very  poor.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  a  mere 
truism  to  state  that  the  naturally  infertile  will  on  the  average  have 
smaller  families  than  the  naturally  fertile  ;  and  this  being  so,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  members  of  the  smaller  families  of  the  naturally 
less  fertile  will  be  more  easily  provided  for,  and  generally  given  a 
better  start  in  life,  than  will  be  the  case  with  the  larger  families  of 
the  more  fertile.'  And  as  fertility  is  certainly  a  quality  transmitted 
in  a  measure  from  generation  to  generation  by  natural  inheritance, 
the  tendency  thus  established  for  the  less  fertile  stocks  to  be  con- 
tinually selected  out  of  the  poorer  into  the  richer  grades  of  society, 
will  result  in  infertility  and  wealth  tending  to  become  more  and 
more  closely  correlated.  The  large  dowry  given  to  the  daughter 
in  a  family  both  small  and  wealthy  was  indeed  long  ago  recognized 
by  Sir  Francis  Galton  as  acting  as  a  premium  on  the  marriage  of 
the  naturally  infertile.*  Though  we  must  therefore  admit  the  proba- 
bility that  the  low  birth-rate  amongst  the  well-to-do  classes  is  in  a 
measure  due  to  their  lack  of  natural  fertility  ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  certain  recent  investigations,  especially  those  conducted  by 
the  Galton  Laboratory,'  in  my  opinion  conclusively  prove  that  the 
differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  families  in  the  different  economic  strata 
of  society  are  mainly  due  either  to  the  differences  in  the  average  age 
at  marriage,  or  still  more  to  the  differences  in  the  extent  to  which 
volimtary  limitation  is  practised.  We  have,  in  fact,  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  wealth  is  correlated  with  a  low  birth-rate  on  account  of 
the  mental  qualities  of  parents,  and  therefore  for  causes  which  are 
amenable  to  external  influences. 

The  possession  of  wealth  is,  therefore,  a  factor  which  tends  to 
lower  the  birth-rate.  But  this  same  factor  also  obviously  tends  to 
lower  the  death-rate  by  facilitating  the  creation  of  better  surround- 
ings ;    and  it  follows  that  the  relative  rate  of  multiplication  of  the 

'  "  Human  Fertility,"  J.  A.  Cobb,  Eugenics  Review,  iv,  p.  378. 

*  Has  a  statistical  comparison  been  made  between  the  proportion  of  child- 
less marriages  amongst  families  with  hereditary  titles  and  that  amongst  the 
general  population,  taking  the  age  at  marriage  into  consideration  ?  The  diffi- 
culty for  allowing  for  the  capture  of  heiresses  by  the  possessors  of  titles  might 
render  sucli  an  inquiry  useless.  See  Galton's  Hercditarij  Genius,  p.  l.SO.  Would 
a  similar  inquiry  as  bet  ween  the  different  social  strata  be  more  possible  ?  Few 
persons  desire  no  children,  and  this  problem  might  thus,  perhaps,  be  somewhat 
elucidated. 

*  Report  on  the  English  Birth-Kate.  Part  i,  England.  Eugenics.  Lab. 
-Mems.  xix  and  xx. 
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riclHT  aii<i  jtoorer  classes  depends  on  which  of  these  two  opposing 
t  cndcncics  jjrevails.  According  to  tlie  Galton  Laboratory  researches, 
until  some  half  century  ago  the  higher  death-rate  amongst  the 
very  poor  more  than  counterbalanced  their  greater  fertility,  but 
both  the  im])rovement  in  their  conditions  of  life  and  the  rela- 
tively greater  fall  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  w^ealthier  classes  have  now 
resulted  in  an  unquestionably  greater  rate  of  multiplication  amongst 
the  poor  than  amongst  the  well-to-do  ;  for  example,  amongst  the 
skilled  artizans  in  comparison  with  the  dwellers  in  the  slums. 
Granted  that  our  scientific  knowledge  justifies  us  in  asserting 
that  a  low  rate  of  multiplication  of  any  section  of  a  commimity 
tends  progressively  to  decrease  the  extent  to  which  the  qualities 
characteristic  of  that  section  will  be  exliibited  by  the  nation  in  the 
future,  it  is,  therefore,  obviously  important  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  inborn  qualities  which  are  associated  with  the  possession  of 
wealth.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  numbers  of  those  cha- 
racterised by  certain  marked  tendencies,  such  for  example  as 
the  tendency  to  disease,  crime,  idleness,  drunkenness,  reckless 
expenditure,  &c.,  together  with  the  mentally  defective,  do  con- 
tinually keep  falling  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  well-to-do  into  the 
poorest  social  groups,  whilst  those  endowed  with  certain  valuable 
qualities,  especially  perseverance  and  the  power  of  taking  thought 
for  the  future,  do  keep  rising  in  the  scale  of  society  as  graded  by 
wealth.  And  as  we  have  seen  that  innate  qualities  always  count 
for  something  in  such  selective  processes,  it  follows  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  forces  producing  an  opposite  effect  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  the  groups  earning  salaries  or  wages  above  the  average  must 
be  endowed  to  a  degree  above  the  average  with  these  and  other  less 
easily  recognizable  qualities  which  facilitate  success  in  life  ;  qualities 
which  may  be  conveniently  grouped  together  under  the  title  of  innate 
wage-earning  capacity.  Both  the  wealth  won  and  the  power  of  winning 
it  are  transmitted  to  the  next  generation,  the  one  by  right  of  bequest 
or  in  the  form  of  superior  education  and  training,  and  the  other  by 
natural  inheritance,  thus  tending  to  pass  on  this  correlation  between 
wealth  and  wealth  winning  qualities  to  posterity.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
duction of  small  families,  which  we  have  seen  is  characteristic  of  the 
wealthy,  facilitates  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  wealth  amongst 
the  descendants  of  the  well-to-do.  Thus  we  see  that  a  selective 
process  is  now  in  operation,  continuously  tending  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  correlation  between  the  winning  of  high  salaries  or  wages 
and  innate  wage-earning  capacity. 

To  actually  prove  the  existence  of  a  correlation  between  earnings 
and  innate  capacity  is  exceedingly  difficult,  because  it  is  nearly  always 
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possible  to  attribute  the  differences  between  different  individuals 
to  differences  in  their  past  surroundings.  To  compare  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  child  population  who  are  educated  in  special  schools 
for  defectives  with  the  amount  raised  per  head  by  rates  in  different 
districts  would  be  instructive,  because  certain  forms  of  defectiveness 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  environment.  The  mentality  of  the 
children  in  ordinary  schools  in  different  areas  should  be  compared 
by  the  Binet-Simon  or  other  tests  ;  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  precocity  is  but  an  uncertain  guide  to  ultimate  success.* 
Similar  comparative  inquiries  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
incidence  of  crime,  drunkenness,  epilepsy,  ccnsumption,  &c.  ;  though 
environment  doubtless  counts  for  much  in  producing  these  defects. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  if  it  could  be  ascertained  with  regard  to 
any  human  defect  whether  it  is  possible  to  attribute  it  wholly  to 
environment  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  differences  between 
paternal  and  fraternal  correlation  coefficients  do  afford  a  possible 
means  of  disentangling  the  effects  of  heredity  and  environment.' 
In  most  cases  this  method  of  investigation  would  be  difficult  to  apply ; 
but  if,  for  instance,  criminal  statistics  were  to  be  further  developed 
on  right  lines,  it  might  be  possible  to  prove  in  this  and  similarly  in 
other  cases  that  environment  is  not  the  only  causative  agent.  And  if 
it  were  to  be  proved  that  certain  human  defects  must  in  part  be  attri- 
buted to  heredity,  and  also  that  the  incidence  of  these  defects  is 
correlated  with  the  rate  of  wages,  then  it  would  be  established  that 
a  correlation  does  exist  between  wages  and  innate  wage-earning 
capacity  in  certain  respects,  even  though  this  correlation  could  not 
be  measured.* 

The  existence  of  a  relationship  between  the  innate  power  of  win- 
ning wealth  and  the  possession  of  wealth  being  admitted,  ought  we 
therefore  to  accept  the  possession  of  wealth  as  a  standard  by  which 
the  value  of  innate  human  qualities  may  be  judged  ?  Thus  to 
form  unqualified  judgments  of  human  beings  would  of  course  be  both 
degrading  and  dangerous.  But  if  due  weight  is  always  attached  to 
higher  considerations,   we  should  not    be   afraid  of   paying  P(  nie 

•  "  Distribution  of  Educational  Abilities."  Burt,  p.  65.  L.C.C.  1917. 
British  Journal  of  Psychology.  Vol.  iii.  Burt,  1909  ;  Weintrob,  Joi//7(«/ o/ 
Experimental  Psychology,  1912,  p.  57G. 

'  "  The  Correlation  between  Relatives  on  the  Supposition  of  Mendelian 
Inheritance."     R.  A.  Fisher,  Trans.  M.S.  of  E.,  vol.  Iii,  part  ii,  15. 

•  This  assumes  the  absence  of  opposing  partial  correlations ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  for  a  constant  degree  of  defect,  on  the  average  higher  wages  arc  not 
earned  by  those  possessing  inferior  innate  wage-earning  capacity. 
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uttciitioti  loocouoiiik; standards.  No  doubt  amongst  that  admirable 
l)()(ly  of  social  workers,  who  are  devoting  their  whole  energies  for 
tin-  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures,  there  exists  a  strong  tendency 
t(»  revolt  against  wealth  even  being  mentioned  in  connection  with 
human  qualities,  and  for  this  tendency  two  explanations  may  be 
offered.  In  the  first  place  all  those  who  work  amongst  the  poor 
come  across  large  numbers  of  persons  endowed  with  most  excellent 
qualities,  and  any  statements  which  seem  to  disparage  this  whole 
class  are  naturally  and  rightly  resented  by  them.  But  when  such 
resentment  is  concentrated  on  the  eugenist,  it  indicates  a  complete 
misconception  of  the  eugenic  attitude  ;  for  our  contention,  namely, 
that  the  poorest  groups  contain  the  highest  proportion  of  the 
biologically  unfit,  is  concerned  only  with  averages  and  not  with 
individuals.  The  eugenist  should,  it  is  true,  freely  admit  that 
wealth  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  certain  undesirable  qualities, 
and  he  should  regulate  his  policy  accordingly.  Ruskin  has  told  us 
that  the  "  persons  who  remain  poor  are  the  entirely  foolish,  the 
"  entirely  wise,  the  idle,  the  reckless,  the  humble,  the  thoughtful,  the 
"dull,  the  imaginative,  the  sensitive,  the  well-informed,  the  im- 
"  prudent,  the  irregularly  and  impulsively  wicked,  the  clumsy  knave, 
"  the  open  thief,  the  entirely  merciful,  just  and  godly  person.'"  This 
statement  may  be  accepted  if  a  certain  allowance  be  made  for 
rhetorical  exaggeration  and  if  the  contrast  held  in  view  be  that 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  those  who  have  succeeded  in  winning 
for  themselves  great  riches  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  the 
dwellers  in  the  slums  but  also  all  those  who  have  remained  contented 
with  a  modest  income.  But  would  thoughtful,  sensitive  or  entirely 
godly  persons  ever  wish  to  marry  under  such  conditions  that  their 
children  would  in  all  probability  have  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
slums  ?  If  not,  there  must  exist  a  certain  tendency  for  these  good 
types  to  be  eliminated  from  the  slums.  Generosity  is  also  another 
good  attribute  of  the  poor  ;  but  generosity  so  ill-regalated  as  to 
bring  the  donor's  family  to  actual  want  is  hardly  a  desirable  attribute; 
and  if  wealth  creates  a  tendency  amongst  the  well-to-do  for  such 
qualities  as  kindness,  sensitiveness,  aesthetic  imagination,  &c.,  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  adequate  dose  of  common  sense,  this  surely  is 
an  advantage. 

Another  argument  against  even  considering  the  probability  of 
the  richer  social  strata  being  superior  to  the  poorer  groups  in  innate 
wage-earning  capacity  is  that  the  existing  differences  in  the  wealth 
owned  by  the   various  sections  of  the   community   produce  such 

°  Unto  this  Last.     Ad  valorem,  p.  128. 
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marked  differences  in  their  possibilities  of  advancement  that  all 
other  points  of  difference  should  for  the  present  be  neglected.  But 
granted  that  the  need  for  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  wealth  is 
great,  this  forms  no  reason  why  reforms  producing  beneficial  racial 
tendencies  should  not  be  simultaneously  advocated.  The  inheritance 
of  wealth  certainly  greatly  lessens  the  number  of  transfers  between 
the  different  social  grades  ;  but  since  inherited  wealth  merely 
hinders  this  flow,  the  existence  of  this  friction  does  not  invalidate 
the  foregoing  arguments.  The  only  valid  argument  known  to  me 
in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  poor  are  innately  superior  to  the 
well-to-do  is  that  the  higher  death-rate  to  which  they  are  subject 
makes  the  selective  process  act  with  greater  severity  in  their  case. 
The  correlation  between  the  death-rate  and  innate  efficiency  is, 
however,  probably  low.  Moreover,  we  are  rightly  doing  our  best 
to  lessen  this  selective  death-rate,  thus  lessening  the  force  of  this 
argument  as  regards  the  future.  In  this  connection  we  may  ask 
what  is  the  aim  to  which  social  reformers,  looking  only  to  environ- 
ment, wish  us  to  devote  our  main  attention  ?  Is  not  their  main 
object  to  insure  that  all  citizens  should  have  equal  opportunities  for 
advancement  in  life  ?  If  this  be  so,  what  would  be  the  result  if 
their  efforts  were  to  be  perfectly  successful  ?  If  after  once  having 
entered  the  world,  the  conditions  here  were  to  be  precisely  the  same 
for  all  men,  the  differences  in  their  careers  would  then  obviously 
entirely  depend  on  something  which  made  them  differ  from  each 
other  on  entering  the  world,  or  on  the  differences  in  their  inborn 
qualities.  In  these  circumstances  all  differences  in  economic  awards 
would  depend  exclusively  on  differences  in  inherent  qualities,  or  on 
differences  in  qualities  which  are  obedient  to  the  laws  of  natural 
inheritance.  If  our  civilization  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  greater 
equality  of  opportvmity,  then  social  reformers  ought  at  all  events  to 
admit  that  wages  are  likely  as  time  goes  by  to  give  a  more  and  more 
correct  indication  of  innate  wage-earning  capacity. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  possession 
of  wealth  is  now  correlated  both  with  a  low  birth-rate  and  with  innate 
wage-earning  capacity.  This  being  the  case,  the  natural  qualities 
which  make  for  economic  progress  are  correlated  with  a  low  birth- 
rate ;  and  from  this  it  follows  that  wealth,  the  most  important 
external  factor  affecting  the  birth-rate,  is  acting  as  a  kind  of  filter, 
filtering  out  from  the  nation  all  those  natiu-al  qualities,  be  they 
good  or  bad,  which  are  making  for  material  progress."   But  thus  far 

^"  Here  I  have  assumed  tliat  for  a  constant  degree  of  wealth,  higher  innate 
wage-earning  capacity  is  not  at  the  prcient  time  on  the  average  associated  witli 
a  iiigher  birtli-rate  to  a  suthcient  degree  to  render  this  conclusion  false.     This 
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uc  Iiavi-  ill  all  events  seen  no  reason  for  anticipating  that  any 
general  advance  in  economic  conditions  would  necessarily  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  racial  deterioration  ;  for  if  all 
the  diflerent  sections  of  the  commmiity  were  to  advance  equally 
in  wealth,  the  birth-rate  might  be  affected  similarly  throughout  the 
whole  nation  and  no  differential  effects  might  then  be  produced. 
Unfortunately  it  is  almost  certain  that  neither  economic  conditions 
nor  civilization  generally  are  likely  to  advance  in  this  uniform 
manner  ;  for  any  efforts  to  increase  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the 
people  will  always  be  least  successful  amongst  the  lowest  biological 
types,  they  having  little  or  no  power  of  retaining  any  wealth  that 
may  be  transferred  to  them,  and  their  want  of  capacity  for  acquiring 
culture  being  the  very  measure  of  their  unfitness.  Every  effort  at 
social  reform  will  tend  to  separate  out  more  clearly  those  groups 
innately  more  capable  of  social  and  economic  progress  from  those 
innately  less  capable,  and  this  greater  differentiation  in  innate 
capacity  will  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  difierentiation  in  the 
birth-rate.  Every  advance  in  material  civilization  is,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  existing  dysgenic 
effects  which  result  from  a  lower  birth-rate  obtaining  amongst  those 
capable  of  earning  better  wages. 

II. — To  combat  the  dysgenic  effects  of  wealth,  the  size  of  families  should 
he  regulated,  with  reference  to  wage-earning  capacity. 

If  it  be  true  that  civilization  is  unlikely  to  proceed  without 
increasing  the  dangers  of  racial  deterioration  in  certain  directions, 
ought  we  not,  therefore,  to  pause  before  we  make  any  further 
attempts  to  advance  along  this  dangerous  path  ?  Certainly  not, 
and  this  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  were  to  endeavour 
to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all  those  who  were  trying  to  win  for 
themselves  more  wealth,  leisure,  or  education,  we  should  succeed 
better  with  the  unfit  than  with  the  fit,  thus  producing  effects  both 
immediate  and  racial  the  opposite  to  those  which  we  desire.  We 
camiot,  even  if  we  would,  call  a  halt  all  along  the  line.  Every 
proposed  course  of  action — or  inaction — has  its  dangers,  and  to 
abandon  all  attempts  to  win  a  higher  civilization  would  be  a  foolish 
and  cowardly  siu-render  to  fate,  which  no  one  ought  to  advocate. 

is  disputable,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  find  myself  in  error.  If  all  men  were  bom 
equal  in  regard  to  wealth  and  opportunities,  good  innate  qualities  would  in 
some  ways  promote  a  high  and  in  some  ways  a  low  birth-rate.  But  in  the 
existing  moral  atmosphere,  where  higher  education  comes  to  be  correlated 
with  a  lower  birth-rate,  this  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  existing  correlation 
between  a  low  birth-rate  and  high  innate  capacity  seems  to  me  to  reach  a  very 
high  degree  of  probability  ;  though  my  hope  is  that  moral  reform  may  in  future 
make  it  false. 
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We  must  continue  to  advance,  but  in  doing  so  we  are  imperatively- 
bound  to  endeavour  to  insm'e  that  every  reform  shall  be  accompanied 
by  such  safeguards  as  will  protect  posterity  from  any  racial  injuries 
resulting  from  the  actions  which  we  are  taking  in  our  own  interests 
to-day. 

Since  we  cannot  act  through  the  agency  of  the  death-rate,  the 
racial  safeguards  which  we  are  searching  for  must  be  found  in  making 
the  birth-rate  of  the  different  types  of  mankind  vary  in  accordance 
with  their  innate  worth.  If  this  relationship  between  innate  qualities 
and  the  birth-rate  could  be  established,  then  the  higher  biological 
types  would  multiply  with  a  rapidity  corresponding  to  their  racial 
'values,  the  fit  would  be  continually  displacing  the  unfit  and  racial 
progress  would  be  assiu:ed  and  rapid.  The  possession  of  wealth 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  a  powerful  differential  effect  on  the  birth-rate 
as  between  the  different  economic  strata,  and  this  fact  taken  alone 
might  tempt  us  to  urge  that  poverty  should  always  be  the  fate  of 
the  fit,  whilst  the  imfit  should  be  freely  endowed  with  riches.  But 
as  regards  immediate  effects,  to  reward  inefficiency  more  highly 
than  efficiency  would  be  a  hopelessly  retrograde  policy  ;  for  if  men 
are  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  opportunities,  it  is  essential,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  that  they  should  be  offered  higher  wages 
for  better  work.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  as  regards  racial 
effects  that  though  the  birth-rate  of  a  class  would  decline  with  an 
increase  in  its  average  riches,  yet  the  fertility  of  each  individual 
would  probably  increase  with  an  increase  in  his  wealth  in  comparison 
with  that  of  his  associates,  and  that  not  to  permit  higher  monetary 
rewards  to  be  allotted  to  those  who  do  the  best  work  within  each 
social  class  would  be  in  this  respect  dysgenic.  It  is  very  imlikely, 
it  is  true,  that  the  existing  harmful  racial  effects  of  the  differential 
birth-rate  as  between  the  different  economic  strata  could  be  entirely 
obliterated  by  any  system  of  individual  rewards  for  work  done,  and 
we  must  face  the  disagreeable  fact  that  a  certain  dysgenic  tendency 
will  always  be  produced  by  a  system  of  rewards  calculated  to 
adequately  stimulate  human  productivity.  We  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, therefore,  how  these  conflicting  considerations  ouglit  to  be 
met,  and  in  the  attempt  to  solve  this  knotty  problem,  the  following 
laws  are  suggested  for  consideration  as  being  those  which  should  be 
followed  in  order  best  to  combine  immediate  social  progress  with 
the  least  possible  racial  injury  ; — 

(1)  The  more  useful  the  work  performed,  the  higher  should  be 
the  monetary  rewards  ;  but  wages  and  salaries  should  only  be 
sufficiently  differentiated  to  insm-e  that  the  average  worker  would 
strongly  desire  to  do  the  more  useful  work. 
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(2)  Tlio  size  of  the  fainily  should  be  limited  with  reference  to  the 
wiif^es  or  salary  eariioH  and  to  be  earned  for  work  done. 

Till-  main  aim  (J  the  first  of  these  laws  is  to  secure  immedialc 
ciiviromiicnial  b(!nofits,  whilst  insuring  as  uniform  a  distribution  of 
wealth  as  is  comjjatible  with  advancing  civilization.  Taking  the  two 
laws  together,  we  see  that  if  wages  were  to  be  correlated  with  the 
utilitv  of  the  work  performed  in  accordance  with  the  first  law,  and 
also  to  a  sulHcient  degree  with  the  size  of  the  family  in  accordance  with 
the  second  law,  we  should  thus  establish  a  correlation  between  the 
size  of  the  family  and  the  utility  of  the  work  performed,"  and  as  the 
utility  of  the  work  performed  is  to  some  extent  correlated  with  the 
innate  wage-earning  ca])acity  of  the  worker,  it  follows  that  by  obe-- 
dience  to  both  these  laws  the  desired  relationship  between  fertility 
and  innate  worth  would  l)e  in  a  measure  established.  Granted  that 
the  first  law  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  existing  social 
order,  the  second  law,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  racial  progress.  And  to  make  men  obey  this  second  law, 
that  is,  to  make  the  rale  of  multiplication  correspond  with  wage- 
earning  capacity,  forces  must  be  set  in  motion  w^hich  would  produce 
a  differential  effect  on  the  birth-rate  in  the  contrary  direction  to, 
and  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome,  that  produced  by  wealth 
on  the  different  economic  strata. 

These  laws  are,  no  doubt,  in  existing  circumstances  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  a  counsel  of  perfection  ;  but  they  do  point  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  should  endeavour  to  advance. 

As  to  limiting  the  output  of  children  with  reference  to  future 
economic  prospects,  it  is  obviously  desirable,  even  -without  refe- 
rence to  racial  effects,  that  the  size  of  the  family  should  be  limited 
in  accordance  with  the  possibility  of  bringing  up  the  children 
in  such  physical  and  mental  conditions  as  will  impose  no  obstacles 
to  the  full  development  of  their  powers.  That  this  is  the  duty 
of  all  parents  is  now  beginning  to  be  recognised,  though  those 
who  limit  their  families  to  this  extent  and  no  more  but  rarely 
perceive  that  they  are  acting  on  eugenic  principles.  That  racial 
benefits  would  thus  be  produced  must  be  admitted  by  all  Avho 

11  Here  again  partial  correlation  coefficients  have  to  be  held  in  view,  and 
here  the  question  is  whether,  if  wages  were  constant,  greater  utility  of  work 
could  be  associated  with  smaller  families.  The  fact  that  love  of  pleasure  and 
a  tendency  to  vice  tend  to  lower  the  birth-rate  militates  against  this  possibility. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  absorbed  a  man  is  in  his  work,  the  more  likely 
lie  is  to  postpone  his  marriage,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  size  of  his  famil}\  In 
so  far  as  tendencies  of  thi;^  latter  type  are  likely  to  prevail,  thej'  must  be  met 
by  greater  efforts  to  promote  the  correlation  between  the  size  of  the  family 
and  wages.  I  am  not  here  considering  State  aid  to  parenthood,  which  opens 
out  a  different  set  of  problems. 
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hold  that  earnings  and  innate  worth  are  in  any  degree  correlated  ; 
for,  this  being  granted,  a  general  limitation  of  the  sizes  of  families 
in  reference  to  the  probable  future  incomes  of  parents  would 
result  in  the  less  fit  multiplying  relatively  somewhat  more  slowly 
than  is  now  the  case.  Our  aim  should  not  be,  it  is  true,  to  divide 
human  beings  into  tAvo  camps,  the  sterile  unfit  and  the  fertile 
fit  ;  because  no  rigid  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the 
fit  and  the  unfit.  Where  serious  heritable  defects  are  known  to 
exist,  unquestionably  all  idea  of  parenthood  should  be  abandoned  ; 
whilst,  when  the  innate  defects  are  problematical,  the  size  of  the 
family  ought  merely  to  be  limited  with  a  common  sense  regard  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  In  regard  to  the  inheritance  of  disease 
there  is  still  an  immense  field  almost  unexplored,  and  for  this  purpose 
insurance  statistics  would  prove  an  invaluable  mine  of  information 
if  explored  by  a  trained  statistician.  Here  we  are  mainly,  however, 
concerned  with  economic  considerations,  and  if  by  voluntary  limita- 
tion the  size  of  families  could  be  made  to  be  dependent  on  future 
economic  probabilities,  a  desirable  graded  relationship  between  innate 
worth  and  the  rate  of  multiplication  would  thus  in  some  measure  be 
established,  granted  that  innate  wage-earning  capacity  and  the 
wages  actually  earned  are  not  wholly  uncorrelated. 

To  what  extent  can  human  beings  be  persuaded  to  limit,  by  any 
method  which  they  may  think  right,  the  size  of  their  families  in 
accordance  with  their  economic  prospects  ?  It  has  been  suggested 
that  if  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  birth  control  were  to  be  widely 
disseminated  amongst  the  poor,  the  result  would  be  that  their  birth- 
rate would  fall  to  the  same  low  level  which  it  has  already  reached 
amongst  the  well-to-do.  An  investigation  of  the  correlation  between 
birth-rate  and  social  status  in  the  large  towns  in  Holland,  where 
birth  control  is  said  to  have  been  widely  advocalcd,  might  prove 
instructive,  especially  if  conducted  on  lines  similar  to  those  adopted 
by  the  Galton  Laboratory.  The  relationship  between  a  lower 
birth-rate  and  a  higher  level  of  wages  and  salaries  in  the  difierent 
social  strata  is,  however,  such  a  widespread  and  well-established 
phenomenon,  and  can  be  so  satisfactorily  explained,  that  this  correla- 
tion is  very  unlikely  to  be  reversed  as  the  result  of  any  birth  control 
propaganda.  Then  again  the  slums  contain  a  high  proportion  of  the 
biologically  imfit,  including  those  who  are  actually  or  nearly  incapable 
of  taking  due  precautions  in  view  of  futxu-e  contingencies,  however 
much  trouble  they  might  thus  be  saved;  and  voluntary  limitation 
is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  least  practised  in  those  localities  where  it  is 
most  needed.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  persuade  the  poor 
to  limit  their  families  in  accordance  with  their  means  ;   but  thouch 
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it  is  to  be  liopotl  thiit  great  success  would  attend  this  propaganda, 
yot  th<'  foregoing  considerations  point  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  dvsgenic  dilTc'rential  effects  of  wealth  on  the  bii1h-rate  could 
only  thus  be  somewhat  lessened. 

How  then  are  we  to  deal  with  those  types  which  are  imtouchable 
by  moral  persuasion  ?  Segiegation  without  the  right  of  parenthood 
is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  justifiable  in  certain  cases,  includ- 
ing that  of  idiots,  the  feeble  in  mind,"  the  insane,"  the  hopelessly 
criminal,"  &c.,  and  the  question  now  in  effect  raised  is  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  practice  might  justifiably  be  extended.  More- 
over we  have  to  enquire  what  should  be  done  with  those  of  whom 
it  can  only  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  they  are  living  in  a  state 
of  degradation.  No  doubt  a  demand  will  be  made  in  certain  quarters 
for  every  assistance  being  given  to  the  poor  which  would  enable  them 
to  live  civilized  lives,  and  this  without  any  conditions  being  attached, 
at  all  events  as  regards  parenthood  ;  and  it  must  be  freely  admitted 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  how  much  money  may  be 
legitimately  extracted  from  one  class  in  order  to  give  unconditioned 
benefits  to  another  class.  The  answer  should  depend  on  what  will  be 
best  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  and  if  the  matter  be  regarded  in  this 
broad  light,  the  fairness  of  placing  even  a  considerable  weight  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  well-to-do  in  order  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  degraded 
classes  cannot  possibly  be  denied.  But  if  this  assistance  were  to 
be  unlimited  in  quantity  and  unaccompanied  by  any  conditions  what- 
ever, would  not  the  result  be  a  rate  of  midtiplication  entirely  un- 
checked by  economic  considerations  amongst  those  classes  which 
are  not  only  least  capable  of  self-support,  but  which  also  contain 
the  highest  proportion  of  persons  marked  with  heritable  defects  ? 
Would  not  this  throw  a  continually  increasing  economic  strain  on 
the  nation,  and  also  increase  the  probability  of  progressive  racial 
decline  ?  If  the  individual  has  only  the  right  to  demand  what  the 
State  ought  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  give,  then  the 
individual  cannot  have  the  right  to  demand  assistance  from  the 
State  without  any  limitations  whatever  in  regard  to  parenthood. 

In  these  discussions  concerning  the  possibility  of  the  State 
taking  fiu'ther  measures  in  order  to  diminish  the  rate  of  multiplication 
of  the  less  fit,  we  have  been  entering  a  region  where  further  progress 

'^-  "Mental  Deficiency,"  Tredgold. 

^'  Drapers'  Company  Research  Mems.  v.  "  Inheritance  of  Phthisis  and 
Insanity,"  Goring,  1909.  "Heredity  in  Relation  to  Insanity,"  Mott.  Adlard 
and  Sons,  1912. 

"  "The  English  Convict.  A  Statistical  Study,"  Goring,  Stationery 
Office,  1913. 
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IB  diflS.culfc  or  impossible  until  certain  basic  questions  have  been 
decided.  We  rightly  lay  great  stress  on  the  principle  of  individual 
liberty  ;  but  ought  that  liberty  to  involve  the  right  to  live  a  life 
which  is  injurious  to  others  in  consequence  of  its  economic  or  morally 
contagious  effects  ?  Is  it  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  endowed  with  heritable  defects  whether  to  risk  passing 
on  those  defects  to  the  coming  generations  ?  Or  should  this  question, 
like  the  question  of  what  is  limacy,  be  decided  by  experts,  with 
ample  safeguards  as  to  rights  of  appeal  ?  Is  there,  in  fact,  an 
unlimited  right  of  parenthood  on  the  part  of  all  ?  And  if  parenthood 
may  be  prohibited  by  the  State,  how  is  this  prohibition  to  be  practi- 
cally enforced  ?  Is  segregation  the  only  method,  or  are  there  other 
methods  available  which  are  more  humane  and  which  interfere  less 
with  freedom.  Eugenic  reform  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
decisions  were  not  only  to  be  reached  on  all  these  points  but  were  also 
to  be  widely  endorsed  by  public  opinion  ;  and  it  seems,  therefore, 
that  for  the  moment  the  main  object  of  eugenists  should  be  to  force 
on  a  discussion  of  these  fundamental  questions. 

Pending  further  light  on  these  difficidt  topics,  progress  in  certain 
directions  is,  however,  still  possible,  more  especially  in  pressing  for- 
ward reforms  now  in  progress  or  under  consideration  which  have  or 
would  have  beneficial  racial  consequences.  Firm  steps  against 
overcrowding  should  be  combined  with  adequate  and  comfortable 
accommodation  for  the  mentally  defective  and  for  those  sufiering 
from  serious  heritable  defects  ;  labour  colonies  should  be  established 
for  the  work-shy,  where  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  the  in- 
capacity of  the  inmates  was  cm'able  or  more  probably  due  to  inborn 
defects  for  which  they  could  not  be  blamed  ;  short  sentences  to 
criminals  should  as  far  as  possible  be  abolished,  the  habitual  male- 
factor being  treated  as  an  irresponsible  being ;  more  adequate 
methods  of  dealing  with  hopeless  inebriates  should  be  adopted  ; 
and  in  all  these  cases  parenthood  should  be  efiectively  prohibited. 
Here  is  work  enough  for  reformers  for  some  years  to  come. 

III. — To  lessen  the  anxiety  of  parents  as  to  the  welfare  of  their  yet 
unborn  children  would  he  the  best  economic  method  of  encouraging 
the  production  of  larger  families  where  desirable. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  methods  of  increasing  the  rate  of 
multiplication  of  those  classes  where  a  fairly  high  birth-rate  would  be 
advantageous  in  view  of  future  economic  prospects,  this  result  could, 
I  feel  convinced,  be  attained  to  a  considerable  extent  by  purely  moral 
forces.  The  duty  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  nation  with  efficient 
';izens  has  been  forced  on  the  attention  of  all  patriotic  men  and 
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woiuen  bv  tHt;  war,  and  the  enforocment  <jf  this  obligation  with 
religious  zeal  would  have  a  material  ellect  in  lessening  the  vohmtai y 
limitation  of  families  amongst  the  well-to-do.  The  spread  of  a 
kmiwlodgi'  of  eugenic  principles  would  greatly  reinforce  such  a 
propaganda,  because  the  danger  of  national  deterioration  on 
account  of  a  low  birth-rate  amongst  the  best  biological  types  would 
be  more  widely  appreciated.  Other  moral  precepts  now  widely 
taught,  but  insufficiently  accepted,  would  also  tend  to  have  im- 
suspected  racial  benefits.  If  outward  display  based  on  mere  wealth 
came  to  be  less  prized,  if  the  yoimg  coidd  be  brought  to  think  less 
about  costly  amusements,  if  we  were  all  to  pay  more  attention  to 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  and  less  to  mere  social  standing  in 
the  selection  of  oiu:  friends,  then  the  possession  of  wealth  would  have 
less  tendency  to  reduce  the  birth-rate  ;  because  the  things  obtain- 
able bv  wealth,  being  less  sought  for,  would  interfere  less  with 
nuirriage  and  parenthood.  AVe  are  bomid  for  practical  reasons  to 
make  the  monetary  rewards  to  human  beings  bear  some  relationship 
to  the  value  of  their  services  to  the  commmiity,  but  the  more  we 
base  our  estimate  of  om-  neighboiu's  on  their  luoral  qualities  and  the 
less  on  their  outward  display,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  race  in  the 
future.  The  moralist,  unknown  to  himself,  is  often  a  worker  in  the 
field  of  eugenics. 

In  these  discussions  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
in  recent  years  the  diminution  in  the  output  of  children  amongst 
careful  citizens  has  been  due  far  more  to  the  intentional  limitation 
in  the  size  of  their  families  than  to  any  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  those  who  do  not  marry.  An  increase  in  taxation  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  quickly  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  birth-rate,  because 
the  resulting  increase  in  the  economic  pressure  on  households  being 
felt  at  once,  would  soon  j^roduce  an  increase  in  voluntary  limitation. 
No  doubt  an  increase  of  taxation  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
decrease  in  the  level  of  the  wealth  of  the  groups  afiected,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  ultimately  produce  a  tendency  in  the  opposite 
direction  ;  but  any  rise  in  the  birth-rate  thus  caused  would  be  slow 
in  -making  its  appearance,  because  it  would  depend  on  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  hopes  of  enjo}ang  certain  pleasures  which  in 
the  days  of  greater  prosperity  had  competed  wnth  marriage  and 
parenthood.  Moreover,  there  are  many  comparatively  cheap 
pleasures  which  compete  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  pleasures  of 
family  life  ;  and  the  rise  in  the  birth-rate  consequent  on  the 
enforced  abandonment  of  these  cheap  pleasures  would  not  be 
felt  to  the  full  until  a  state  of  extreme  poverty  had  been  reached. 
A  decrease  in  wealth  due  to  heavv  war  taxation,  in  so  far  as  it  fell 
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on  the  fit,  would,  therefore,  do  certain  and  immediate  harm,  whilst 
the  ultimate  racial  benefits  would  be  both  distant  and  problematical. 
Then  again  any  fall  in  the  birth-rate  amongst  the  more  fit,  due  to 
their  wealth  temporarily  decreasing  by  a  certain  amount  would  be 
likely  to  be  greater  than  the  rise  in  the  birth-rate  which  would 
result  from  their  wealth  temporarily  increasing  by  a  like  amount ; 
for  decreasing  wealth  produces  results  which  the  prudent  cannot  for 
a  moment  ignore,  whilst  the  wise  would  generally  make  no  change 
in  their  habits  on  accoimt  of  any  increase  in  their  wealth  until  time 
had  proved  that  it  was  not  a  mere  temporary  benefit.  A  mere 
oscillation  in  wealth,  finally  leaving  the  community  at  its  original 
level  of  riches,  would  therefore  produce  an  injurious  fall  in  the  birth- 
rate of  the  well-to-do.  Though  these  considerations  cannot  be  made 
the  foundation  for  any  demand  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  any 
particular  group  of  the  commimity  at  its  existing  level  of  wealth, 
it  does  appear  that  stability  in  economic  conditions  is  highly  desirable 
on  eugenic  grounds,  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  changes  affecting 
wealth  should  be  brought  about  very  slowly. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  certainly  does  not,  however,  imply 
that  it  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth 
so  as  to  reap  eugenic  benefits  thereby.  Conscientious  parents  often 
limit  the  size  of  their  families  in  view  of  the  welfare  of  their  yet 
unborn  children,  and  it  follows  that  the  best  method  of  increasing 
the  size  of  families  in  careful  households  would  be  by  lessening  the 
just  apprehension  of  parents  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  to  be 
anticipated  in  bringing  up  their  children  in  due  comfort.  These 
difficulties  depend  not  only  on  the  amount  of  funds  available,  but 
also  on  the  strength  of  the  other  competing  demands  on  the  family 
exchequer,  including  the  demands  due  to  various  pleasures  invohnng 
expenditm'e.  When  regulating  the  family  budget,  few  persons  pay 
any  attention  to  the  habits  of  those  outside  their  own  social  circle, 
and  in  order  to  increase  the  birth-rate,  what  is  needed  is  to  make  it 
easier  for  parents  to  continue  to  live  the  same  kinds  of  lives  as  tho.-c 
of  their  immediate  associates.  The  unmarried,  the  childless,  and 
the  parents  of  very  small  families  will  be  those  who  will  have  lea^^t 
difficulty  in  indulging  in  expensive  amusements,  and  it  will  be  they 
who  will  be  most  likely  to  set  the  pace  in  the  matter  of  luxuries. 
In  order  to  increase  the  size  of  families,  what  is  wanted  is,  therefore, 
that  money  should  be  transferred  loithin  each  economic  group  from 
those  who  have  not  married,  or  who  have  greatly  limited  their 
families,  to  the  parents  of  larger  families. 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  eugenists   have  often  urged 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  a  material  increase  in,  and 
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a  change  in  the  methods  of  assesBment  of  the  allowances  now  made 
on  account  of  their  children  to  the  payers  of  income-tax  ;  this  being 
a  class  of  persons  who  for  the  moat  part  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  earning  a  sufficient  income  to  support  a  family.  The 
present  allowances  are  rightly  made  to  depend  on  the  number  of  the 
(•liildren  in  the  family  ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  calculated  on  a 
flat  rate  and  are  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  income  of  the  parent 
taxed,  provided  it  is  imder  i.oooZ.  a  year,  above  which  limit  all 
allowances  cease.  A  preferable  method  would  be  to  make  the  allow- 
ances depend  both  on  the  number  in  the  family  and  on  the  income 
taxed,  the  loss  to  the  revenue  thus  inevitably  involved  being  made 
good  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  incomes  were  taxed  ;  a 
reform  which  would  not  necessarily  cause  any  fiu:ther  transfer  of 
wealth  from  class  to  class.  Such  an  adjustment  of  taxation  would 
lessen  the  expendittu-e  on  luxiuries  inciirred  by  income-tax  paying 
non-parents,  and  it  would  diminish  the  apprehensions  of  all  income- 
tax  paying  parents  in  regard  to  their  families,  thus  increasing  the 
birth-rate  in  a  manner  desirable  on  both  economic  and  racial  grounds. 
Whether  it  would  be  possible  in  a  similar  manner  to  give  rebates  of 
rates  dependent  on  the  number  of  children  is  more  doubtful  ;  but  if 
it  were  possible,  the  results  would  also  be  beneficial  in  certain 
respects.  A  growing  family  would  then  be  able  to  move  into  larger 
quarters  with  less  additional  rent  to  pay,  and  this  would  tend  to 
somewhat  lessen  the  temptation  of  parents  endowed  with  the 
capacity  for  forethought  to  limit  the  size  of  their  families,  whilst 
it  would  not  act  as  an  actual  premium  on  parenthood.  It  would  be 
advantageous  if,  in  future,  returns  were  to  be  compiled  by  the  govern- 
ment showing  the  sizes  of  the  families  for  which  rebates  are  given, 
thus  affording  a  method  of  comparing  the  fertility  of  those  who 
pay  income-tax  with  those  who  do  not. 

In  all  endeavours  to  increase  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  desir- 
able types  by  removing  the  apprehension  of  parents,  one  difl&culty 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  which  is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked.  If  the 
State, opens  out  new  possibilitieg  for  their  yet  imborn  children  before 
the  eyes  of  married  couples,  it  will  be  seen  on  consideration  that  the 
effect  may  be  to  decrease  and  not  to  increase  the  average  size  of  their 
families.  If  in  consequence  of  any  reform  it  should  become  possible 
for  a  parent  to  benefit  a  small  number  of  his  children  to  an  increased 
extent  at  a  given  cash  cost  to  himself,  then  his  hopes  of  being  able 
to  push  forward  a  few  of  his  children  far  to  the  front  might  thus  be 
increased,  and  his  desire  to  benefit  his  family  by  limiting  its  number 
might  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened.  For  example,  unless 
a  scholarship  covers  the  whole  cost  not  only  of  education  but  also  of 
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maintenance,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  the  long  education  needed  in 
order  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  the  prize  involves  a  considerable 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  parent  ;  and  any  prospects  of  help 
in  the  shape  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  for  which 
children  would  be  able  to  compete,  might  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  ambitions  of  parents  and  of  increasing  their  desire  that  the  family 
should  be  small  enough  for  all  its  members  to  be  able  to  make  full 
use  of  all  opportunities  ofiered  ;  a  tendency  which  would  be  most 
felt  and  would  do  most  racial  harm  if  the  children  already  born  had 
shown  considerable  promise.  In  fact  the  ofier  of  scholarships,  like 
many  other  civilizing  agencies,  might  decrease  the  birth-rate  of  the 
classes  afiected.  On  the  other  hand  if  larger  grants  were  to  be  given 
to  secondary  educational  establishments  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cheapen  the  education  of  all  children  independently  of  their  indi- 
vidual merits,  an  opposite  tendency  might  be  produced  ;  for  parents 
might  thus  be  made  to  feel  greater  secmity  that  all  their  children, 
even  if  fairly  numerous,  would  be  able  to  gain  incomes  as  large  as 
those  which  they  themselves  were  enjoying,  in  which  case  they 
might  be  less  rather  than  more  tempted  to  family  limitation  in  conse- 
quence of  this  educational  expenditure.  AVhilst  expenditure  such 
as  that  on  education  may  often  be  confidently  demanded  in  regard 
to  its  immediate  effects,  it  may  yet,  therefore,  be  very  difficult  to 
forecast  its  racial  consequences.  As  a  general  principle  it  is,  how- 
ever, clear  that  the  more  nearly  State  aid  is  made  proportionate  to 
the  number  in  the  family,  and  the  more  nearly,  whilst  it  lasts,  does  it 
cover  the  whole  cost  of  the  upbringing  of  the  children,  the  greater 
will  be  its  effects  in  encom-aging  parenthood,  a  result  only  to  be 
desired  in  the  case  of  the  more  fit. 

IV. — In  considering  the  dangers  of  an  increase  in  the  'population,  it 
is  the  facility  of  supply  rather  than  the  amount  of  food  available 
which  should  he  held  in  vieiv. 

We  have  seen  that  the  main  aim  of  the  eugenist  is  both  to  check 
the  fertility  of  the  less  fit  and  to  promote  parenthood  amongst  the 
more  fit,  the  one  endeavour  obviously  tending  to  decrease  the 
population  and  the  other  to  increase  it  ;  and  this  propaganda  ha 
been  attacked  on  account  of  both  these  contradictory  possibilities 
Those  who  dread  an  increase  in  the  population  often  base  their 
arguments  against  trying  to  increase  the  fertility  even  of  the  more 
fit  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  certain  ratio  between  the  food 
produced  and  the  number  of  the  mouths  which  the  food  has  to  feed  ; 
a  contention  which  not  infrequently  covers  a  certain  ambiguity  of 
thought.     If  the  whole  energy  of  mankind  were  to  be  devoted  to 
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oblaininR  the  necessaries  of  lifo,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  an 
entire  disappoarance  of  niatfrial  civilization  ;  because  a  man  whose 
posBCBsions  do  no  more  than  keep  liim  alive  is  but  a  savage.  More- 
over progress  whether  in  morals,  knowledge,  or  the  arts  rests  to  no 
small  extent  on  a  material  basis,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
necessary  materials  for  such  progress  there  must  be  an  available 
surplus  of  time  and  energy.  Since  food  is  the  main  necessity  of  life 
it  may,  therefore,  be  broadly  stated  that  civilization  is  dependent 
on  the  time  which  human  beings  have  to  spare  for  other  objects, 
after  they  have  supplied  themselves  with  food,  or  on  the  facility 
of  the  food  supply.  For  instance,  comparisons  have  recently  been 
drawn  between  the  numbers  of  persons  fed  by  English  and  German 
farmers  respectively,  whereas  what  we  want  to  know  is  rather  the 
energy  value  of  the  food  produced  per  head  of  the  agricultural 
population.  For  if  we  were  to  deduct  from  this  figure  the  energy 
values  of  the  foods  needed  per  head  for  agriculturists — not  what  they 
actually  consume — we  should  obtain  figures  representing  the  relative 
amounts  of  surplus  "  energy  "  per  head  which  might  fairly  be  made 
available  for  the  various  needs  of  civilization. ^'^  What  we  have  to 
consider  in  regard  to  the  efiect  of  any  reform  on  food  supply  is, 
therefore,  whether  it  would  render  that  supply  more  difficult  or 
more  easy. 

The  available  methods  of  facilitating  the  supply  of  feed  may  be 
divided  under  three  general  headings.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
the  obvious  method  of  diminishing  the  labour  involved  in  the  supply 
of  food  by  improving  the  means  both  of  production  and  of  distribu- 
tion, either  by  new  inventions  or  by  an  increase  of  knowledge  or  by 
the  wider  dissemination  of  information.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  observed  that,  though  praise  has  often  been  promised  to  the  man 
who  could  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  yet 
if  we  are  looking  to  the  civilization  of  the  world  and  not  to  a  mere 
increase  in  the  population,  it  would  be  better  to  confine  our  promised 
praise  to  the  man  who  could  make  two  blades  grow  at  the  same 
expenditure  of  labour  as  it  originally  cost  to  produce  one.  If  a 
similar  report  to  the  Agricultural  Output  of  Great  Britain  Report  of 
1906  (Cd.  6277)  had  been  made  in  many  previous  years,  instead  of 
its  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  correlate 
the  increased  use  of  mechanical  motive  power,  &c.,  with  the  decrease 
in  agricultural  population.  A  second  possible  method  of  effecting 
the  facility  with  which  food  could  be  procured  would  be  by  producing 
changes  in  the  total  numbers  of  the  people.  A  permanent  increase 
in  the  population  of  any  enclosed  area  is  normally  accompanied  by 

"  "  Recent  Development  of  German  Agricnlture."     Cd.-8305,  1916,  p.  6. 
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some  increase  in  the  amount  of  food  produced  within  that  area  ; 
and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  additional  population 
would  obtain  this  additional  food  with  the  same  facility  as  heretofore. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  a  decrease  in  numbers,  the  question  is  whether 
the  diminished  population  would  find  it  easier  or  harder  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Or  generally,  would  a  change  in  the  density 
of  the  population  affect  the  surplus  of  time  available  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  the  influences  now  promoting  our  civilization  ?  An 
increase  in  the  population  might  make  it  necessary  to  cultivate  some 
land  poorer  than  any  of  that  previously  cultivated,  in  which  ca.se 
any  new-comers  would  be  fed  with  greater  difficulty  than  any  part 
of  the  previously  existing  population.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
be  that  these  added  hands  would  be  so  employed  that  the  average 
food  supply  of  the  whole  nation  would  be  facilitated  by  theii  presence, 
and  that  this  increase  in  numbers  would,  therefore,  in  itself  produce 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  average  civilization  of  the  people.  What 
would  be  the  actual  effect  of  an  increase  or  decrease  in  numbers  on 
the  facility  of  food  supply  in  any  particular  area  cannot  as  a  rule  be 
predicted  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  one  of  the  difficulties  of  such 
a  forecast  being  the  necessity  of  leaving  out  of  account  any  concurrent 
material  improvements  due  to  other  causes  that  might  be  in  pro- 
gress. It  is  at  all  events  not  illogical  to  hold  the  belief  that  any 
further  increase  in  the  population  of  some  countries,  India  for  example, 
would  in  itself  add  materially  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people  and 
check  their  progress,  whilst  in  other  localities,  Canada  for  example, 
an  increase  in  numbers  might  aid  in  the  opening  up  of  the  whole 
coimtry  and  have  a  beneficial  rather  than  a  harmful  effect  on  its 
civilization.  These  two  methods  of  facilitating  food  supply  need 
not,  however,  here  be  further  discussed,  as  theylie  somewhat  outside 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  an  increase  in  the  numbers  in  any 
area,  we  have,  however,  also  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  increment 
to  the  population  would  be,  on  the  average,  as  efficient  as  the 
previously  existing  population  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  they  would 
individually  produce  their  food  as  easily  as  the  original  inhabitants, 
granted  no  change  in  the  methods  of  agriculture  or  in  other  material 
conditions.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  any 
natural  increment  to  the  population  would  be  an  average  sample  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  third  method  of 
facilitating  food  supply,  namely  by  increasing  the  natural  efficiency 
of  the  human  machine,  a  method  nearly  always  overlooked.  What 
we  want  to  know  in  the  first  place  is  the  extent  to  which  individuals 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  natural  capacities  for  the  production 
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uf  ;,'rM.(Ls  of  viuii.us  kinds  ;  for  the  effect  of  racial  progrePB  might  be 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  thoRC  who  are  able  to  do  their  work 
rapidly  and  with  little  fatigue.  For  this  purpose  a  statistical  study 
of  piece-work  payments  should  be  made  where  the  conditions  are 
such  that  the  output  of  individuals  is  not  artificially  limited. 
Women's  work  in  war  time  on  such  goods,  for  example,  as  gas  masks 
would  be  an  especially  valnable  field  for  such  an  investigation  ;  for 
tlie  i)at  riot  ism  aroused  in  these  circumstances  would  be  a  factor 
tending  to  overcome  the  influences  in  favour  of  uniformity  of  output. 
Facts  thus  gathered  would  be  of  some  assistance  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  possible  effects  of  racial  progress  in  regard  to  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  output.  Perhaps  quite  as  important  as  a  rise 
in  the  qualities  of  the  rank  and  file  might  be  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  captains  of  industry,  or  of  those  who  introduce  im- 
provements in  industrial  methods  ;  but  here  we  seem  to  pass  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  statistical  investigation. 

It  would  also  be  of  great  importance  if  we  could  in  some  way 
measiire  the  enormous  volume  of  wholly  unprofitable  labour  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  unfit  in  our  ranks,  or  ascertain  to  what  extent 
our  available  surplus  of  energy  is  being  uselessly  expended  because 
of  the  defijiite  defectiveness  of  a  proportion  of  the  population.  As 
to  the  unproductive  State -expenditure  thus  incmred,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  even  a  vague  indication  of  the  amoimt,  amongst  other 
reasons  because  of  the  chaotic  state  of  our  Government  statistics. 
For  example,  in  an  important  memorial  urging  the  Government  to 
supply  a  complete  Parliamentary  return  of  expenditiu-e  on  public 
assistance,  it  was  stated  that  the  total  tax  expenditure  under  this 
heading  in  England  and  Wales  is  now  estimated  at  not  less  than 
70,000.^0^  a  year,  whilst  no  estimate  could  be  formed  as  to  the 
similar  expendituie  out  of  rates.  This  return,  which  is  known  as  the 
Dra^e  retiirn,  and  which  will  be  forthcoming  after  the  war,  would 
include  expenditure  on  relief  of  the  poor,  on  unemployment,  on 
certain  hospitals,  on  the  provision  of  meals  in  schools  and  other 
items,  most  of  which  would  increase  with  racial  deterioration.^* 
In  1913  I  myself  endeavoured  with  but  poor  success  to  extract  the 
items  of  public  expenditure  which  would  be  considerably  reduced 
by  successful  eugenic  reform.  It  was  possible  to  ascertain  that  the 
tax  expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  law,  justice,  police, 
relief  of  the  poor  and  lunatic  asylums  amounted  to  about  48,000,000?. 
a  year  ;  but  no  estimate  coiild  be  made  of  the  expenditure  out  of 
rates  on  these  items.  It  was  also  estimated  that  the  total  contribu- 
tions by  employer,  employed  and  the  State  for  National  Insurance 
^^  Tn  regard  to  Drage  Return  see  Times,  July  25,  1918, 
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amounted  to  some  25,000,000?.  a  year  ;  a  sum  which  would  obviously 
be  reduced  in  future,  or  the  benefits  increased,  if  the  race  were  to 
become  endowed  with  better  constitutions.     The  expenditure  on 
special  schools  for  defective  children  is  an  item  which  could  not 
then  be  ascertained.     Other  public  burdens  besides  taxation  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  ;   as,  for  instance,  compulsory 
military  service,  which  falls  harder  on  those  capable  of  bearing  arms 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  found  to  be  incapable.     Turning  to 
private  expenditure,  the  incomes  of    endowed  charities  were  then 
estimated  at  3,500,000?.  a  year,  whilst  the  statement  that  this  sum 
might   be   increased  to    10,000,000?.   if  unendowed  charities   were 
added  was  little  better  than  guesswork ;  and  as  to  the  enormous 
cost  of  maintaining  the  sick  and  defective  in  private  homes  and 
institutions,  not  even  a  guess  could  be  formed  as  to  the  amounts 
involved.     Then,  again,  as  to  the  nation's  drink  bill,  at  that  date 
estimated  at  160,000,000?.  a  year,  many  of  as  are  no  doubt  disposed 
to  think  that  we  here  see  great  possibilities  of  money  being  devoted 
to  higher  ends  by  higher  types.      There  are  also  many  obscure 
ways  in  which  the  imfifc  injure  the  fit  ;    for  many  duties  which  the 
unfit  fail  to  perform  must  be  performed  by  the  fit  without  remunera- 
tion, and  the  bad  debts  of  the  wastrel  often  fall  as  an  unperceived 
burden  on  his   neighbour's  shoulders.     Lastly,   wages   are   closely 
correlated  with  the  average  value  of  the  work  done,  and  a  fall  in 
real    wages    would,  therefore,  be    the    inevitable    result    of   racial 
deterioration.     The  foregoing  facts  have  at  all  events  been  sufficient 
to   convince    me   that    racial    and   economic   progress    are   closely 
correlated,   and  they  have   made   me   earnestly  desire   that  some 
trained  statistician  would  do  what  is  possible  to  explore  this  almost 
unexplored  field. 

As  a  justification  for  great  efforts  to  lower  the  rate  of  multiplica- 
tion of  the  less  fit,  these  considerations  will  perhaps  be  felt  to  be 
conclusive  by  many  who  yet  urge  that  the  evils  resulting  from  over 
population  are  so  serious  that  as  regards  no  section  of  the  commimity 
should  an  increase  in  numbers  ever  be  demanded.  A  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  families  of  the  poorest  classes  no  doubt  cannot  be  too 
insistently  advocated  ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  there 
should  also  be  a  simultaneous  propaganda  in  favour  of  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  fit.  In  the  first  place  the 
advocacy  of  a  decrease  in  the  sizes  of  families,  if  it  were  indiscrimi- 
nate, would  be  less  likely  to  be  successful  amongst  the  thoughtless 
and  undesirable  types  than  amongst  careful  and  farseeing  citizens, 
thus  doing  racial  harm.  If  we  were  to  accompany  such  a  propa- 
ganda by  the  .mere  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  fit,  though  not 
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iiicnnising.  would  not  decrease  in  numbers,  our  appeal  would  be  so 
vaf^ue  and  iinpractif-al  that  it  would  have  no  apYjreciable  effect  aK  a 
racial   Hafeguard.      It   should,    moreover,    be    remembered    by   the 
advocates  of  indiscriminate  birth  control  that  an  advocacy  amongst 
the    well-to-do    of    an    increase    in    the    sizes    of    their    families 
not     sufTicienl     to     prevent     theiii     from     being     self-supporting 
would   not   necessarily   in   itself   produce    any   harmful    economic 
results.    Any  increase  in  the  price  of  goods  of  all  kinds  consequent 
«»n  an  increase  in  the  self-supporting  part  of  the  population  would 
at  once  put  on  the  brake  by  increasing  the  number  of  families  where 
the  desire  to  maintain  their  existing  level  of  civilization  would  make 
further  progeny  seem  to  be  undesirable.     Then,  again,  the  ultimate 
injury  to  the  world  which  would  result  from  a  relative  decrease  in 
the  numbers  of  the  white  races  in  comparison  with  other  inferior 
stocks  must  be  held  in  view  ;    for  even  if  the  necessary  overflow 
from  Europe  were  to  cause  suffering  elsewhere  for  a  time,  yet  the 
total   suffering   of    mankind    might   thus    in   the    end   be    greatly 
diminished.      All  these  considerations  have  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  when  considering  the  demand  that  no  measures  designed  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  self-supporting  families  should  meet  with 
our  approval,   because   of  their  possible  effect   of  unintentionally 
increasing  the  numbers  of  those  incapable  of  supporting  themselves 
in  comfort ;   and  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  the  evils  of 
over-population,  though   grievous,  might   be   but  temporary  in  a 
cosmic  sense,  whilst  racial  progress  through  the  agency  of  heredity 
would  act  beneficially  on  the  countless  millions  of  the  rmborn  in  the 
long  ages  to  come,  surely  we  ought  to  have  no  hesitation  in  advocat- 
ing with  all  OUT  might  an  increase  within  reasonable  limits  in  the 
size  of   the  families  of   all   honest,  healthy    and    completely  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

The  conclusions  here  arrived  at  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 
The  main  aim  of  the  eugenist  should  be  to  make  the  sizes  of  families 
proportionate  to  the  innate  worth  of  their  members.  Advancing 
civilization  is  normally  accompanied  by  a  relative  increase  in  the 
wealth  and  cidture  of  the  more  fit,  and  it  thus  imfortunately 
produces  an  increasing  tendency  for  families  to  be  large  where  they 
should  be  small  and  to  be  small  where  they  should  be  large.  The 
effects  resulting  from  those  differences  in  the  birth-rate  which  are 
associated  with  difierences  in  wealth  are,  moreover,  likely  to  become 
more  harmful  as  time  goes  on  ;  because  the  wages  earned  are  likely 
in  future  to  give  an  increasingly  reliable  indication  of  innate  worth. 
If  racial  deterioration  is  to  be  avoided  the  State  should  be  given 
the  right  to  prohibit  the  multiplication  of  the  grossly  unfit,  and  until 
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this  right  is  generally  admitted,  proper  precautions  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  nation  cannot  be  taken  or  even  properly  dis- 
cussed. The  segregation  or  placing  under  proper  and  kindly  con- 
trol of  the  feeble  in  mind  is  but  a  single  step  in  the  right  direction, 
a  step  we  are  now  beginning  to  take  in  a  faltering  niamier.  Volun- 
tary limitation  of  the  size  of  the  families  of  the  imfit,  though  it  should 
be  advocated  as  possibly  having  gi'eat  beneficial  effects,  would  in 
itself  be  far  from  sufficient  for  the  racial  needs  of  the  nation.  As 
to  the  promotion  of  parenthood  amongst  the  more  fit,  here  moral 
forces  might  produce  great  results.  Moral  persuasion  might  also 
be  reinforced  by  economic  considerations,  the  most  important  aim 
for  the  reformer  being  to  lessen  the  apprehension  of  farseeing  parents 
in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  their  children  yet  unborn.  With  this 
object  in  view,  any  assistance  given  to  parents  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  children  being  reared  ;  but,  it  should  be 
noted,  if  the  ambitions  of  the  parents  were  thus  to  be  stimulated  by 
increased  hopes  being  held  out  to  them  of  being  able  to  push  but  a 
few  of  their  children  much  higher  up  the  social  ladder,  the  effect  on 
the  birth-rate  might  be  the  opposite  of  that  desired.  Large  rebates 
of  income-tax  should  be  granted  in  reference  to  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family,  the  object  being  in  effect  to  transfer  wealth 
from  non-parents  to  parents  in  the  same  social  group.  If  the 
dangers  of  racial  deterioration  consequent  on  the  fall  in  the  birth- 
rate amongst  the  educated  classes  are  contrasted  with  the  immediate 
dangers  of  over-population  due  to  the  advocacy  of  the  more  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  fit,  it  seems  that  an  increase  in  the  fertility  of 
the  fit  should  be  vigorously  demanded  ;  whilst  a  decrease  in  the 
fertility  of  the  unfit  is  to  be  advocated  strongly  on  both  racial  and 
immediate  social  grounds.  A  vast  field  of  inquiry  is  here  open  to 
all  who  would  strive  for  the  future  greatness  of  our  coimtry.  Many 
of  the  points  raised  are  highly  controversial,  and  in  regard  to  every  one 
of  them  statistical  inquiries  might  help  to  solve  the  problems  involved . 


Discussion  on  Major  Darwin's  Paper. 

Dr.  David  Heron,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author,  said 
it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  accorded  to  Major  Darwin  for  his  most  interesting  and  instructive 
Paper.  He  thought  Major  Darwin  was  fortunate  in  the  moment 
he  had  chosen  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  problems  of  national 
eugenics,  for  the  atmosphere  of  reconstruction  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  favourable  to  that  branch  of  applied  science.     Turning 
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to  (lie  I'apor  itsolf,  lie  voiiturcd  to  lliink  that  Major  Darwin's  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  eugenic  effect  of  the  death-rate  might  possibly 
give  rise  to  some  misconecption.     He  was  of  course  in  full  agree- 
ment witli  him  when  he  said  that  to    promote  racial  progress  by  a 
dilTerential  murder  system  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.     National 
eugenics  denied  to  no  one  the  right  to  live.     It  did  say  that  there 
were  some  chiUlren  who  were  better  not  born.     It  must  not  be 
forgotten,   however,   that  the   selective  death-rate  remained   and 
would  remain  a  most  potent  factor  in  racial  progress.     Professor 
Karl  Pearson  had  given  a  very  interesting  illustration  of  its  effect 
from  his  studies  of  (Quaker  families.     He  examined  the  age  at  death 
of  parent  and  child,  and  found  that  when  the  parents  died  young, 
then  the  death-rate  of  the  children  was  extremely  high  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  parents  lived  to  old  age,  the  death-rate 
of  the  children  was  very  much  smaller.     To  take  a  concrete  case, 
while  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  daughters  of  mothers  who  died  under 
10  reached  the  age  of  21,  no  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  daughters 
of  mothers  who  lived  to  the  age  of  70  reached  the  age  of  21.     That 
gave  the  clearest  ]iossible  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  selective 
death-rate.     As  regarded  the  future  eugenic  action,  most  of  them 
would  agree  with  Major  Darwin  in  thinking  that  it  was  only  the 
birth-rate  which   could  be  influenced,  but  even  there  they  were 
bound  to  confess  that  their  ]wwers  were  extremely  limited.     Some- 
thing was  being  done,  and  more  could  be  done  by  the  segregation 
or  partial  segregation  of  the  mentally  defective,  the  insane,  and 
the  inebriate,  but  he  doubted  whether  puhlic  opinion  would  sanction 
a  sterilisation  of  any  group  of  individuals  however  obviously  unfit 
they  might  be,  at  least  in  the  near  future.     The  encour?gement 
of  the  fertility  of  the  more  fit  was  a  more  promising  field,  and  they 
could  at  least  press  for  the  removal  of  all  handicap!?  of  parentage. 
The  ]iresent  allow^ance  to  parents  in  respect  of  income  tax  was  far 
too  small  to  have  any  real  effect.     In  the  case^'of 'earned^incomes 
not  exceeding  500/.,  for  instance,  they  only  amounted  to  2/.  16s.  3,(1. 
per  child  per  annum,  which  was  increased'^to  3I.  15.'?.  infthe^case 
of  incomes  between  500L  and  800L,  and  decreased '^again  in  the 
case  of  incomes  between  800?.  and  1,000/.  by  the  refusal  to  make 
any  allowance  in  respect  of  the  first  two  children.     Major  Darwin's 
suggestion  that  money  should  be  transferred  within  each  economic 
group  from  the  childless  to  those  with  children  was  a  most  valuable 
one,   and  a  comparatively  simple  method  of  carrying  that   into 
effect  would  be  to  add  one-fifth  to  the  taxable  income  of  the  child- 
less.    The  present  allowances  in  respect  oi  children  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  revenue  of  approximately  7,000,000/.  in  the  financial  year 
1916-17  out  of  a  total  income  tax  revenue  of  over  200,000,000/.  ; 
and  any  increase  in  those  allowances  should  certainly  be   com- 
pensated for  by  increased  taxation  of  the  childless.     It  was  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to   ask   there  for  further  statistical  research  on 
those  problems,  but  he  would  again  press  for  the  establishment  of 
a   special    section    of   the   Registrar-General's   Department,  whose 
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function  would  be  to  prepare  special  reports  on  the  factors  influencing 
the  birth,  marriage,  and  death-rates  of  various  sections  of  the 
community.  The  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
in  the  near  future  emphasized  the  need  for  such  special  investiga- 
tions, the  majority  of  which  were  really  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
private  research  worker.  They  all  recognized  how  much  had 
been  done  by  the  present  Registrar-General  and  by  Dr.  Stevenson 
in  that  direction,  and  he  especially  looked  forward  to  the  completion 
of  their  studies  of  fertility  in  relation  to  occupation  and  housing. 
Volume  13  of  the  Census  was  so  very  interesting  that  he  only  hoped 
the  concluding  volume  on  that  subject  would  now  soon  appear. 
He  thought  they  could  rely  on  them  to  take  every  possible  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  would  be  offered  by  the  next  census  to 
obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  those 
problems  and  to  jDublish  their  analysis  of  the  information  so  obtained 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Sir  J.  Athelstane  Baines,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said,  that  this  was  a  duty  which  he  could  perform  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  though  he  felt  himself  unqualified  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion. The  Paper  showed  all  the  thought  and  thoroughness 
which  Major  Darwin  put  into  all  the  work  he  had  done  in  such 
varied  spheres  as  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  and  now,  in  his  latest  field,  the  study  of  eugenics.  They 
were  all  extremely  thankful  to  him  for  coming  forward  again  with 
a  paper  on  this  subject,  even  though,  as  the  author  had  himself 
admitted,  he  had  not  provided  as  many  figures  as  was  customary 
here.  The  reason  for  this  omission  was  no  doubt  the  fact  that 
the  subject  had  not  yet  been  handled  by  any  considerable  number 
of  statisticians,  for  lack  of  material.  A  few  competent  specialists 
had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  and,  as  Dr.  Heron  had 
observed,  there  were  branches  of  statistics  which  had  still  to  be 
developed  before  they  would  yield  well-founded  conclusions  upon 
many  of  the  questions  referred  to  in  the  Paper.  In  reading,  though 
not  studying,  some  of  the  papers  about  eugenics  published  within 
the  last  few  years,  what  struck  him  was,  that  the  mathematical 
deductions  connected  with  the  questions  had  been  drawn  from, 
statistically  speaking,  a  narrow  field,  so  that  the  conclusions  were 
too  wide  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  facts  on  which 
they  rested.  He  recognized  that  the  modern  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  small  numbers  was  immeasurably  better  than  that  current 
when  he  was  a  student,  still,  bricks,  even  now,  needed  a  good  deal 
of  straw  to  make  them  sound.  As  regards  the  second  of  his  functions, 
that  of  continuing  the  discussion,  he  would  only  state  that  he  was 
unable  to  appreciate,  on  a  single  hearing,  a  paper  so  remarkably 
comprehensive,  and  raising  many  dift'erent  issues,  which  had  to  be 
focused  in  one's  mind  before  they  could  be  discussed.  He  was  glad 
that  there  were  some  present  more  familiar  with  these  points.  On 
one  matter  which  had  interested  him  he  hoped  the  Registrar-General 
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might  throw  sonic  light,  and  this  was  the  relations  between  the 
mortality  during  the  iirst  year  of  life  and  that  of  the  four  succeeding 
vears  respectively.  Was  a  high  infantile  mortality  the  wceding-out 
of  the  weakly,  and  thus  conducive  to  the  survival  of  the  j>hysically 
littest,  or  not  i  The  correlation  of  the  statistics  of  means,  prices 
and  other  factors,  with  the  marriage  and  birth-rates,  a  very  relevant 
enterprise,  had  been  for  a  good  many  years  a  favourite  topic  of  Mr. 
Yule,  and  it  was  to  be  hoj)ed  that  he  would  bring  uj>  to  date  the 
valuable  tables  he  had  at  different  times  elaborated,  especially 
as  the  close  analysis  of  the  abnormal  features  of  the  four  last  years 
mif^ht  help  towards  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  normal 
times,  the  extremes  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  means.  The 
Paper  was  founded  upon  averages,  and  unless  a  very  wide  view 
was  taken  of  the  information  available,  they  would  not  get  much 
further.  He  heartily  endorsed  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Major  Darwin, 
and  he  thought  the  Society  had  been  very  lucky  in  having  been 
able,  through  his  assistance,  to  open  the  Session  with  so  good  a 
Paper  upon  so  interesting  a  subject. 

Captain  Cuninghame  said  that  it  was  inevitable  that  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  must  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy, 
and  he  regretted  to  say  that  he  thought  Major  Darwin  had  confined 
himself  to  rather  a  superficial  study  of  the  question,  that  is,  only 
to  the  material  aspect  of  life.  The  speaker  then  referred  to  a  letter 
he  had  written  some  years  ago  to  a  correspondent  who  had  written 
to  "■  The  Times  "'  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  had  expressed  the 
view  that  the  Eugenic  Congress  lately  held,  had  passed  by  the 
practical  difficulty  of  defining  who  were  fit  and  who  were  unfit. 
He  submitted  that  the  most  drastic  measures  would  utterly  fail 
to  remedy  the  evil.  Often  the  most  eugenically  fit  couple  were 
childless,  as  they  had,  no  doubt,  all  observed  ;  and  it  showed  that 
there  was  a  Higher  ])ower  in  Nature  controlling  merely  mechanical 
operations.  The  problem  which  eugenists  had  to  face  was  not 
the  care  of  the  unfit,  but  the  instruction  of  the  fit — how  to  regulate 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  so  that  life  should  yield  its  best  in  every 
respect.  Observation  establishes  the  fact  that,  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  married  people  do  not  attain  a  great  age,  the  majority 
dying  under  70.  It  was  painfully  noticeable  that  many  married 
men  never  reached  middle  life,  or  if  they  reached  it,  did  not  emerge 
from  it,  except  perhaps  as  hopeless  cripples.  He  further  referred 
to  the  lack  of  instruction  to  young  people  about  to  enter  the  married 
state.  The  tacit  assumption  was  that  now  they  might  indulge 
themselves  ad  libitum — a  practice  inconsistent  with  any  conceivable 
theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  ills  that  so  sorely  perplex  social  reformers  in  these  days. 

Professor  Macbride  said  he  was  one  of  the  few  professional 
biologists  in  the  room,  and  he  would  like  to  express  his  admiration 
for  Major  Darwin's  Paper  and  to  say  that,  so  far  as  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  studies  which  had  been  made  on  the  subject  of 
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heredity — ^and  he  knew  all  the  important  investigations  that  had 
been  done  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  year& — Major  Darwin's  con- 
clusions were  absolutely  sound.  He  felt  that  if  Major  Darwin 
suffered  from  anything,  it  was  from  over-caution.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  progress  of  the  English  race  depended  upon  the  recovery 
of  the  old  habits  of  independence  and  thrift ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  enervating,  more  relaxing  in  the  development  of  all  fine 
qualities,  than  the  attempt  to  encourage  by  State  doles  the  produc- 
tion of  families  by  those  who  fell  to  the  base  of  the  social  structure 
and  were,  as  every  one  practically  acquainted  with  the  thing  knew, 
the  least  fit  mentally  and  bodily ;  such  attempts  imposed  a  perpetual 
burden  on  those  progressive  members  who  made  for  the  advancement 
of  the  race.  It  might  be  that  they  were  a  long  way  from  enforcing  the 
rule  that  every  one  should  support  his  own  children,  which  was  the 
only  sound  rule,  and  that  if  a  man  brought  children  into  the  world 
whom  he  could  not  support,  he  should  be  sterilised.  At  the  present 
time,  if  a  man  and  a  woman  went  to  the  workhouse  because  they 
could  no  longer  support  themselves  and  their  children,  they  were  for- 
bidden (at  least  until  quite  recently)  to  have  further  opportunities 
of  propagation.  That  was  a  sound  rule  and  might  be  regarded 
as  temporary  sterilization  :  what  was  wanted  was  an  extension  of 
it.  There  was  very  little  doubt  on  this,  that  if  they  went  on  with 
the  sort  of  sickly  sentimentalism  which  was  rampant  at  the  present 
time,  another  nation  which  was  most  likely  to  be  their  greatest 
economic  rival  in  a  very  serious  sense,  namely,  America,  would 
beat  them  in  the  race  for  commercial  supremacy.  In  America, 
public  opinion  had  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject  that  the  man 
who  improved  his  position  and  got  on,  no  matter  to  what  social 
position  he  belonged,  was  a  fit  man,  and  the  idea  of  placing  a  heavy 
tax  on  those  people  jn  order  to  support  the  wastrels,  would  be  scouted 
by  all  intelligent  American  politicians.  Eugenics  in  America  had 
gone  further  than  they  had  in  England,  as  he  regretted  to  have  to 
admit.  In  their  eugenic  records  the  American  workers  had  estab- 
lished the  history  of  the  descendants  of  a  number  of  wastrels  and 
criminals  in  various  States  dating  back  one  hundred  years  ;  and  he 
did  not  think  that  the  appalling  curse  of  the  progeny  of  those  people 
had  been  realised  by  anyone  who  had  not  examined  those  records. 
They  showed  that  the  subject  of  human  heredity  was  one  of  prime 
importance  for  the  future  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Saleeby  said  that,  in  view  of  what  Major  Darwin  had  said 
about  the  effects  of  inherited  wealth,  he  wished  to  ask  whether 
it  was  not  rather  difficult  to  resist  the  proposition  that  along  with 
(1)  and  (2),  there  should  be  added  (3),  either  the  abolition  or  the 
very  drastic  curtailment  of  the  inheritance  of  wealth.  That  was 
a  proposition  put  down  on  eugenic  grounds  by  Dr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace.  He  also  asked  whether  the  logical  conclusion  from  No. 
(2),  that  the  size  of  the  family  should  bear  a  close  relationship  to 
the  wages  or  the  salary  earned,  did  not  seem  to  lead  them  in  the 
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dirof<if)ri  which  IVofessor  MucBridc  would  douljthss  scout  vory 
viRorou.sly,  of  a  national  endowment  of  childhood.  He  further 
wished  to  suggest,  as  was  liinted  by  the  last  speaker  but  one,  that 
the  real  number  of  racially  unfit,  the  genetically  unfit,  was  vastly 
smaller  than  practically  all  eugenists  assumed,  for  the  reason  that 
practically  all  eugenists,  following  Francis  Galton  himself,  per- 
sistently ignored  the  action  of  what  he  called  the  racial  poisons. 
There  was  no  allusion  in  the  paper  to  the  racial  poisons,  or  to  the 
fact  that  syphilis,  for  instance,  could  ruin  the  qualities  of  what 
might  have  been  the  finest  stock  in  the  world  ;  nor  to  the  similar 
action  of  alcohol.  He  suggested  that  if  they  made  sufficient 
syphilological  studies,  to  mention  no  others,  they  would  discover 
that  the  real  number  of  the  racially  unfit— those  who  came  of  genetic 
stock  which  was  inherently  inferior,  had  been  immensely  overstated 
by  the  eugenists,  because  they,  following  the  tradition  of  their  great 
master,  Francis  Galton,  for  the  most  part  had  totally  ignored  that 
factor.  Lastly,  could  they  afford  to  wait  till  the  next  census  in 
1921  ?     Did  not  they  want  what  their  Chairman  wanted  ? 

Dr.  Brownlee  said  that  Major  Darwin's  Paper  raised  questions 
which  he  thought  eugenists  were  too  apt  to  forget.  If  they  took 
the  censuses  of  England  and  Wales  for  1901  and  for  1911  it  woiild 
be  found  that  the  increase  in  the  population  at  ages  under  25  years 
was  only  3-8  per  cent,  which  allowed  on  an  average  only  26,000 
people  a  year  for  increase  of  the  population  or  for  emigration.  The 
population  figures  as  usually  published  showed  an  increase  of  it 
per  cent,  in  the  ten  years,  but  this  is  quite  misleading,  as  the  great 
bulk  of  the  increase  is  among  persons  over  25  years.  He  thought 
that  whatever  the  ultimate  effect  of  eugenist  propaganda  might  be 
they  would  certainly  result  in  the  fiirst  place  in  lessening  the  birth- 
rate which,  as  the  figures  showed,  was  already  reaching  a  dangerously 
low  level. 

The  Chairman  said,  before  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
meeting,  he  wished  to  express  on  their  behalf  their  grateful  thanks 
to  Major  Darwin  for  coming  forward  at  about  ten  days'  notice  and 
reading  his  Paper  that  evening,  which  had  got  them  out  of  a  serious 
diflS.culty.  Personally,  he  had  been  much  interested,  as  Registrar- 
General,  in  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  by  Doctor  Heron 
and  one  or  two  there  about  the  next  census.  He  need  only  say 
that  before  the  time  came  to  plan  it,  he  was  sure  his  office  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  consult  with  Doctor  Heron  and  anyone  else  who 
could  give  them  help. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Major  Darwin  in  reply  said  that  Doctor  Heron  had  spoken  about 
the  admirable  work  done  by  their  Chairman  as  Registrar-General, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  and  other  Societie^^ 
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would  give  their  support  to  him  when  pressing  forward  the  reforms 
he  advocated.  Sir  Athelstane  Baines  had  spoken  of  the  small 
number  of  examples  on  which  the  science  of  eugenics  was  founded. 
It  was,  he  thought,  rather  larger  than  Sir  Athelstane  made  out ; 
but  to  whatever  extent  that  was  true,  he  hoped  that  further  en- 
quiries would  be  made.  That  was  the  best  answer  he  could  make 
to  this  criticism.  If  he  remembered  rightly,  Professor  MacBride 
said  he  thought  he  was  not  sufficiently  bold  in  one  or  two  respects. 
One  had  to  be  very  careful  in  those  matters  not  to  go  far  beyond 
public  opinion,  keeping  well  up  to  it  and  perhaps  even  a  little  beyond 
it.  If  pressing  too  far  in  advance,  prejudices  would  be  created, 
and  this  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  He  had  before  now 
broken  a  lance  with  Doctor  Saleeby  on  the  question  of  racial  poisons, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  break  a  friendly  lance  again  in  the 
future.  They  differed  no  doubt  in  certain  respects,  but  not  quite 
so  much  as  might  appear  from  the  remarks  made  this  evening.  He 
thought  those  racial  poisons  were  of  enormous  importance  with 
regard  to  the  next  generation  ;  but  whether  tliey  produced  any 
actual  effect  on  subsequent  generations  seemed  to  him  as  yet  un- 
proved. As  to  whether  he  would  be  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
inherited  wealth,  all  those  eugenic  questions  had  to  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  immediate  effects  produced  ;  and  one  had 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  immediate  effects  of  the  abolition 
of  all  inherited  wealth.  That  opened  out  rather  a  large  subject 
which  he  would  not  touch  upon  that  evening.  They  could  only 
move  in  that  direction  to  a  limited  extent.  Doctor  Brownlee  had 
said  it  would  be  impossible  to  advocate  birth  control  widely  without 
producing  a  fall  in  population.  He  thought  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  pressing  very  strongly  for  an  increase  in  the  families  of 
the  more  fit,  so  as  to  make  up  for  this  diminution  in  numbers.  He 
himself  would,  however,  sacrifice  numbers  for  the  sake  of  quality 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  he  believed  that  it  would 
be  in  every  way  better  in  the  long  run. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

Richard  T.  Bartlcy.  Douglas  Macmillan,  .M.l.H. 

Dasarathi  Bhattacharjyo,  L5.A.  Vyvyan  James  Mitchell. 

Frank  Charlton.  Anuitalal  .Mitra,  13. A. 

Sir  Francis  Dent.  I        (Jcorgc  Pcrry-Lcwis. 

Ernest  C.  Farmer.  I        Charles  Reed. 

Hon.  Cecil  Clamlc  Farrer.  i        Bertrand  Roberts. 


Alec  Sandy  Firth. 
Arnold  Frobisher. 
Thomas  G.  Gibson. 
Ernest  Radford  G.  Green. 


Slavko  Seoerov,  D.Pii. 
Shoa  Shaac  Shang,  .M.A. 
Albert  E.  Wenn. 
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Sir  Ukknahu  Mallet,  K.C. B.,  in  tlie  Chair.] 

A. — Introduclioti . 
In  tliis  connmmication  I  propose  to  discuss  tlio  results  (•)'  an  iuvestiga- 
tiou  into  the  graduation  of  a  life-table.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
whole  life-table,  but  only  to  a  part,  the  part  selected  for  considera- 
tion referring  to  the  ages  above  10  years.  Though  the  graduation 
is  [>robably  no  better  than  and  possibly  inferior  to  those  offered 
by  the  practising  actuary,  it  is  based  upon  a  different  principle, 
and  apart  from  this  the  formula  used  for  graduation  permits  of 
a  comparison  of  different  life-tables  both  in  time  and  place  in  a 
manner  which  I  do  not  think  has  hitherto  been  proposed.  On 
account  of  the  immense  amount  of  arithmetic  involved  the  investiga- 
tion has  been  limited  to  male  lives.  It  may  be  stated  that  though 
this  is  the  case,  comparative  tests  applied  to  the  data  regarding 
female  lives  have  been  made  without  discovering  any  discrepancy. 

The  discussion  as  developed  is  purely  tentative,  and  if  at  times 
the  statements  are  more  dogniatic  than  is  to  be  expected  in  tentative 
work,  this  method  of  presentation  has  been  adopted  to  save  the 
constant  introduction  of  such  phrases  as  "  it  seems  to  me,"  "  it  is 
probable,"  or  "it  is  possible,"  which,  when  frequently  repeated, 
are  irritating  to  read  and  apt  to  obscure  the  argument. 

Life  is  a  very  complex  phenomenon,  but  a  phenomenon  which 
is  subject  to  very  definite  laws  of  sequence.  First,  there  is  birth. 
Associated  with  this  there  is  a  very  high  death-rate  in  part  due  to 
prematurity,  but  in  part  also  to  the  actual  shock  of  birth,  man}- 
apparcntly  healthy  children  dying  at  this  stage  without  any  ob\'ious 
explanation.  Further,  in  the  first  week  of  life  the  mortality  is 
at  the  rate  of  4,000  per  1,000  per  annum,  which  means  that  if  this 
mortality  acted  uniformly  all  those  born  would  die  in  the  first  three 
months.  The  mortality,  how^ever,  rapidly  declines,  becoming  less 
and  less  as  the  years  of  childhood  pass  and  reaching  a  minimum 
value  in  males  somewhere  about  the  age  of  12  vears.  That  this 
mortality  is  associated  to  some  extent  with  growth  seems  undoubted. 
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In  the  early  months  of  life  growth  is  very  rapid  and  there  must  be 
some  instability  associated  with  this.  As  the  rate  of  growth  decreases 
the  mortality  likewise  decreases,  although  the  two  have  not  been 
placed  in  any  exact  arithmetical  relationship.  The  mortality  during 
the  first  twelve  years  of  life  must  be  looked  upon  as  dependent 
chiefly  on  two  factors,  a  mortality  due  to  diseases  of  infancy  proper 
and  a  mortality  due  to  the  diseases  of  childhood.  The  former 
mortality  decreases  constantly  from  birth  with  increasing  age,  the 
latter  increases  from  birth  to  a  maximum  and  then  declines.  Both 
depend  on  a  complex  of  diseases  which  can  be  roughly  separated, 
though  a  more  or  less  indefinite  borderland  exists  between  them. 

From  the  age  of  12  years  the  mortality  again  increases.  The 
main  part  in  this  increase  of  the  death-rate  is  due  to  senescence, 
and  as  life  advances  this  becomes  more  and  more  the  predominant 
factor.  Probably  after  the  age  of  30  years  this  factor  is  the  most 
important  and  determines  the  death-rates  from  that  age  to  the 
end  of  life.  But  between  12  and  30  a  second  factor  intervenes.  A 
marked  impulse  to  growth  begins  in  males  about  the  age  of  13  to 
14  years,  and  during  the  next  five  or  six  years  the  change  from  youth 
to  manhood  is  accomplished.  Not  only  does  the  completion  of 
physical  growth  take  place  during  this  period,  but  the  changes 
associated  with  sexual  development  proceed  more  or  less  con- 
currently. It  is  highly  probable  that  this  changing  condition  plays 
a  part  in  increasing  the  mortality.  It  is  wholl}'  in  accordance 
with  biological  observation  that  siich  a  period  should  be  associated 
with   a   certain  instability. 

Though  the  processes  in  life  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  homo- 
geneous after  the  age  of  10  years,  I  have  chosen  for  practical  con- 
venience to  graduate  from  this  epoch  in  spite  of  the  obvious  objections 
to  this,  that  part  of  the  mortality  at  10  years  of  age  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  last  action  of  what  are  truly  the  diseases  of  childhood,  and  that 
part  of  the  mortality  also  between  15  and  30  years  of  age  is  due  to 
growth  and  sex  development.  Yet,  although  the  process  may  only 
be  held  to  be  satisfactory  from  the  age  of  30  upwards,  the  erior 
introduced  by  graduating  from  10  years  of  age  is  not  great,  as  the 
death-rates  between  10  and  30  are  small,  and  even  considerable 
variations  have  little  total  effect  on  the  averages  as  found  calculated 
in  a  life  table. 

While  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  pr<,)bable  that  in  the  Jile  of 
man,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  higher  animals,  there  are  regular 
laws  describing  on  the  average  the  process  of  giowtli.  dcvelojunent, 
and  deeav,  the  actual  problem  is  not  so  siin]ih'.  11  :i  |)()pulatii)n 
could  l)e  obtained  in  which  (lie  same  diseases  wen-  present    in  the 
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name  amount  yoar  by  year,  and  if  the  births  were  regularly  equal 
to  the  (IcatliK  it  niif^iit  be  possible,  jjossessing  statistics  of  such  a 
community  for  a  series  of  years,  to  deduce  direct  conclusions.  But 
the  conditions  under  which  statistics  can  be  collected  never  have 
jtrescnted  such  favourable  features.  Thus  environment  varies 
from  tinu'  to  time  according  to  the  zeal  of  the  administrator,  and 
during  the  present  generation  there  has  been  on  the  whole  an  immense 
improvement  in  environment.  Persons  born  in  one  environment 
have  lived  their  lives  in  constantly  changing  circumstances  and 
consequently  the  data  collected  do  not  necessarily  describe  the 
eifect  of  the  conditions  present  at  the  epoch  of  collection,  but  the 
sum  of  the  effects  of  a  changing  complex. 

In  addition  to  this  other  circumstances  interfere  with  the 
utility  of  the  statistics  as  a  means  of  discovery.  One  of  these  is 
the  presence  of  epidemics  foreign  to  the  locality.  Thus  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century  great  epidemics  of  cholera  occurred  in  this 
country  and  the  deaths  due  to  this  cause  were  sufficient  to  modify 
the  life-tables  constructed.  Other  diseases  producing  a  consider- 
able mortality  have  also  more  or  less  disa])peared.  Thus  typhus 
fever  is  almost  extinct  and  phthisis  among  young  persons,  so  common 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  is  now  a  much  less  frequent  cause 
of  death.  The  influence  of  these  factors  must  modify  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  value  of  the  data  as  a  means  of  determining  funda- 
mental principles.  It  is  found,  however,  that  great  as  are  the 
influences  mentioned,  the  fundamental  forces  of  life  are  not  so  much 
interfered  with  by  such  catastrophes  as  might  be  expected. 

A  second  circumstance  provides  a  critical  method  of  measuring 
the  relative  importance  of  epidemics.  At  any  epoch  the  nature  of  the 
environment  in  which  populations  live  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country  is  very  different  and  the  differences  observed  between  the 
life  processes  in  different  environments  furnish  data  of  great  import- 
ance. Thus  persons  living  in  the  coimtry  live  a  very  different  life 
from  persons  living  in  a  town,  the  effects  being  such  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  expectation  at  birth  in  a  city  like  Manchester  and 
that  in  the  healthy  districts  of  England  is  sixteen  years.  Much 
greater  changes  are  thus  produced  by  environment  than  by  the 
accidental  introduction  of  epidemic  disease. 

In  this  connectioii  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  manner 
in  which  jjcrsons  living  at  different  ages  respond  to  different  environ- 
ments is  not  arbitrary.  This  was  long  ago  shown  by  Dr.  Farr, 
and  the  matter  has  lately  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Stevenson  and 
myself.  It  is  found  that  under  one  month  of  age  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  death-rate  of  those  born  in  healthy  and  unhealthy 
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surroundings,  the  infantile  cleath-iate  under  une  niuiith  in  the  urban 
counties  for  the  years  1906-11  being  on  the  average  42-2  and  in  the 
rural  counties  38-3,  a  difference  of  little  more  than  10  per  cent. 
This  difference  continually  increases  until  the  age  of  two  years 
is  reached,  when  the  death-rate  in  an  unhealthy  locality  such  as 
Salford  may  be  two  or  three  times  that  found  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  From  this  point  a  decrease  in  the  effect  of  unhealth}^  en- 
vironment is  observed.  At  the  age  of  10  there  is  little  difference, 
the  death-rate  in  the  unhealthiest  surroundings  being  but  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  healthiest.  From  this  point  the 
difference  increases,  the  maximum  difference  occurring  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  50  years  at  which  ages  the  death-rate  in  unhealthy 
districts  is  from  two  to  three  times  that  in  the  healthiest,  while 
with  the  advent  of  old  age,  that  is  from  75  years  and  upwards, 
the  death-rates  again  become  the  same.  This  is  a  constant  pheno- 
menon and  must  be  held  to  represent  something  in  the  biology  of 
life  which  must  be  taken  as  fundamental.  It  is  thus  of  little  use  to 
take  the  death-rates  at  individual  ages  and  to  compare  them.  Life 
as  a  whole  must  be  compared  in  each  locality. 

B. — Note  on  methods  of  tneasurement. 
As  it  is  by  the  development  of  methods  of  exact  measurement 
that  physical  science  has  advanced  to  the  extent  it  has  during 
the  past  two  hundred  years,  and  it  is  only  by  the  same  methods  that 
many  problems  in  biology  can  be  solved,  it  is  therefore  of  fundamental 
importance  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  limitations  rmder 
which  vital  statistics  at  present  lie  owing  to  the  absence  of  suitable 
standards.  To  illustrate  this  point  briefly  the  case  of  an  electric 
lamp  may  be  taken.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  varying  current  passes 
through  this  lamp  and  that  there  is  no  means  of  measuring  tlie 
current  other  than  the  amount  of  light  which  is  produced.  By 
means  of  the  ordinary  arrangement  for  estimating  the  amount  of 
light  the  variations  can  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  a  stantlard 
candle.  Were  there  no  other  means  available  the  current  then  might 
be  presumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  light  produced.  This  except 
in  a  very  small  number  of  instances  is  the  stage  of  measurement 
attained  at  the  present  moment  by  the  biologist  or  the  actuary.  The 
unknown  is  measured  largely  in  terms  of  the  unknown.  Physical 
science  has  however  gone  many  stages  beyond  this.  The  strength 
of  an  electric  current  can  be  measured  in  many  ways,  for  instance, 
by  the  attraction  it  produces  on  other  currents,  by  the  amount  of 
heat  generated  or  by  the  weight  of  silver  deposited  in  a  galvanic  cell. 
When  the  strength  of  a  current  is  measured  in  any  of  those  ways 
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It  iH  fcimid  tliat-  111''  aiiioiiiit  nf  liglil  f;i\rii  oil  liy  a  tilaiiuMit  laiiii* 
is  not.  directly  itroportional  to  1  lie  cuin-nt  hut  vaiii'.s  according  to  a 
dillerent  law.  In  all  luanclics  of  ])liysical  science  nica.surcnicnt  now 
ultimately  depends  on  tli<'  miniher  of  units  of  energy  and  Ijy  this 
means  a  common  measure  of  light,  electricity,  heat,  chemical  change, 
etc.,  is  obtained  which  allows  both  the  scientific  and  the  practical 
man  to  direct  their  operations  and  to  (leicnninc  the  efficiency  of  any 
process  they  may  need  to  employ. 

In  vital  statistics  units  are  dealt  with  concer)iiii<;  each  of  wtxich 
it  is  impossible  to  make  any  prediction.  The  truth  only  appears 
when  large  averages  are  taken.  The  branches  of  physical  science 
to  which  vital  statistics  arc  most  closely  allied  are  the  theory  oi 
molecular  motion  of  gases  and  the  allied  problems  in  physical 
chemistry.  In  these  sciences  no  attempt  is  made  to  consider  any 
individual  molecule.  The  number  of  molecules,  however,  in  any 
finite  unit  of  space  at  any  instant  is  so  great  that  it  is  po.ssible  to 
predict  the  phenomena  expected  in  the.se  sciences  from  the  theory-, 
and  by  experimental  test  verify,  without  much  doubt,  that  sub- 
stantial agreement  between  the  theory  and  the  experiment  exists. 
The  problem  in  vital  statistics  is  to  find  some  equivalent  means  of 
estimating  the  average  vitality  of  the  unit  comparable  to  the  amount 
of  energy  in  the  molecule.  If  this  can  be  found  it  should  then  be 
possible  to  correlate  the  different  manifestations  of  life  with  some 
common  term  into  which  every  other  measure  can  be  converted. 
To  this  end  up  to  the  present  very  few  attempts  have  been  made, 
though  in  the  region  of  biological  chemistry  the  field  has  not  been 
so  barren.  A  brief  summary  of  the  state  of  knowledge  may  perhaps 
be  interesting.  The  pioneer  in  this  matter  is  Dr.  Farr.  In  his 
decennial  supplement  for  the  decade  1861-70  he  suggested  a  very 
close  relationship  between  the  nimiber  of  persons  livng  per  acre 
and  the  death-rate  among  these  persons.  Though  this  relation- 
ship called  Farr's  law  has  fallen  into  the  background  it  can  be 
fully  justified,  as  will  be  shown  later.  The  form  of  the  law,  which 
is  that  the  death-rate  varies  as  a  power  of  the  density,  appears 
empirical  and  is  undoubtedly  so,  but  a  considerable  number  of  other 
vital  phenomena  can  lie  described  by  the  same  formula.  For 
instance,  in  racing  the  relationship  between  tlie  record  time  for 
any  definite  length  and  the  length  comes  under  the  same  form. 
Not  only  is  this  so  but  the  arithmetical  value  of  the  power  is  found 
to  be  identical  even  when  the  data  relating  to  horses  and  man  are 
examined  for  such  different  events  as  trotting,  running,  swimming, 
etc.  The  formula  also  describes  the  degree  of  inhibition  of  the 
rate  of  the  action  of  numerous  organic  and  inorganic  ferments  when 
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poisons  111  varying  strength  are  added  to  the  media  in  which  the 
reaction  is  taking  place.  Other  relationships  equally  marked  are 
also  known.  Thus  there  is  a  quite  definite  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  diphtheria  toxin  administered  experimentally  to 
animals  and  the  rapidity  of  death  or  the  degree  of  emaciation  pro- 
duced. Also  when  scarlet  fever  is  spread  by  milk  the  numbers 
infected  depend  in  a  definite  manner  on  the  amount  of  milk  drunk. 
From  this  summary  it  is  quite  evident  that  vital  statistics  as  a 
quantitative  science  is  in  its  infancy,  and  that  much  experiment 
and  extensive  collections  of  data  will  be  required  l)efore  any 
adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  can  1k>  hoped  for. 

C. — Measurements  of  vitality  in  use. 
The   chief  measurements  of  vitality  which  are,  or  have  been,  in 
common  use,  or  are  proposed  for  use,  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  death-rate  per  thousand  per  annum  : — This  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  deaths  which  occur  in  any  year  by 
I, GOO  and  taking  the  ratio  of  this  number  to  the  number  of  the  total 
population.  This  is  now  recognised  to  be  a  very  inaccurate  method 
of  comparison,  as  the  population  in  different  districts  varies  greatly 
in  age  and  sex  constitution. 

(2)  The  standard  death-rate  : — This  is  calculated  by  taking 
the  death-rates  per  thousand  at  each  age-period  in  each  sex  for  any 
definite  place  and  applying  these  severally  to  the  corresponding 
group  in  a  population  of  definite  age  constitution.  This  afi'ords 
a  measure  of  comparison  which  may  be  taken  as  on  the  whole  quite 
accurate.  The  drawback  to  it  is  that  the  standard  po])ulations 
in  common  use  are  populations  in  which  the  number  of  births  has 
been  constantly  greater  than  the  number  of  deaths  and  consequently 
the  number  of  persons  living  at  liigh  ages  therefore  is  too  small  in 
(■()mj)arison  with  the  number  living  at  lower  ages.  In  consequence 
the  death-rates  in  healthy  districts  are  too  low  in  comjjarison  with 
the  death-rates  in  unhealthy  districts. 

(3)  The  life-table  death-rate  : — This  death-rate  is  tli(>  (l(\'ith-iate 
of  the  whole  population  as  obtained  from  a  life-table.  In  the 
life-table  the  populations  at  each  age  are  so  adjusted  that  the  number 
of  births  exactly  balances  the  numbt>r  of  deaths.  TIumc  is  thus 
no  excess  of  numbers  at  any  age,  so  that  the  figure  may  express 
something  which  has  a  real  relation  to  the  ultimate  measure.  This 
death-rate  is  undoubtedly  the  best  measure  that  has  hitherto  been 
proposed.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  construction  of  a  life- 
table  is  laborious  and  in  consequence  the  measuie  has  been  little 
used.     This  difticulty,  however,  has  been  overcome  (ft^rinuhi  3  inf.). 
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(4)  I  havt!  ])r()p(j.sod  to  make  an  cxtcjisioii  of  thi.s  lut'a.sun.'.  A 
life-table  death-rate  may  be  taken  at  any  age  and  in  that  case 
sij/nifies  the  ratio  between  the  nmnber  of  deaths  occurring  above 
the  specified  age  and  the  miiid)er  of  persons  living  above,  that  age. 
This  death-rate  is  ol)viously  tlie  reciprocal  of  the  expectation, 
and,  as  it  will  l)e  seen,  fiiiiiishes  an  eiiij)irical  lelatioiiship  wliicli 
ran  be  used  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  vital  processes. 

(5)  Comparisons  have  also  been  made  between  th<'  death-rate  at 
different  ages  in  different  places. 

(f))  The  expectation  of  life  : — This  is  commonly  given  in  life- 
tables,  it  is  true  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  the  actuary,  because  his 
prohleiii  is  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
1  hope,  however,  to  show  that  this  measure  is  of  considerable 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  biologist. 

(7)  In  a  life-table  the  chance  of  living  one  or  more  years  is  given 
as  a  measure  of  the  vitalit}'  at  each  age  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  chance  of  dying  in  one  or  more  years. 

(8)  In  a  standard  population  with  a  constant  number  of  births 
it  is  also  possible  to  take  tlu'  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  each 
year  as  a  measure  of  vitality  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  that  each  person  is  born  into  the  world  with  a  force  of 
vitality  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  so  many  years  of  life.  This 
criterion  has  not  been  much  used  and  Professor  Pearson  alone  has 
hitherto  made  a  careful  graduation  on  this  basis. 

D. — The  life-tables  employed. 

The  data  on  which  the  present  investigation  is  based  are  con- 
tained in  the  series  of  life-tables  for  England  and  Wales,  which  refers 
to  groups  of  years  between  1881  and  1912.  All  these  life-tables 
have  not  been  constructed  by  the  same  methods.  The  accuracy 
differs.  Some,  in  fact,  especially  those  in  the  decade  1881-90,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Finch,  do  not  sufficiently  accord 
with  the  data  to  be  wholly  trustworthy.  The  life-tables  used  are 
summarised  in  the  following  description,  in  which  the  date,  the  author, 
the  authority  of  each  life-table  is  given,  and  to  which,  in  addition, 
an  index  letter  has  been  added  so  that  the  table  can  be  conveniently 
referred  to.  (Table  I.)  The  more  important  tables  are  indicated  by 
an  asterisk.  Others  are  added  because  they  have  been  used  in 
suljsidiary  work,  but  the  numbers  from  which  they  have  been 
calculated  are  small,  and,  consequently,  their  value  cannot  be 
appraised  as  equal  to  that  of  the  life-tables  based  on  the  larger 
populations. 
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Table  1. — Life-tables  used  in  the  calculation  in  this  Paper. 


Constructed  by 


Issued  by 


Symbol. 


1881-1890. 


*  England  and  Wales 

Mr.  A.  C.  Waters     .... 

Registrar-Genera  1    .... 

E, 

♦England  and  Wales 

J, 

jj 

H, 

(Healthy  Districts) 

*Manchester 

>5 

Medical     Officer     of 
Health. 

M 

Oldham           

Dr.  Chas.H.Tattersall. 

0 

Brighton         

Sir  A.  Newsholme    .... 

B, 

1891-1900. 


*  England  and  Wales 

Mr.  F.  Fincii     .... 

Registrar-General    .... 

Eu 

''=  England  and  Wales 

^j 

,, 

H., 

(Healthy  Districts) 

*London          

Mr.  G.  H.  Day 

Medical     Officer     of 
Health 

L, 

Salford            

Dr.  Chas.H.Tattersall. 

s, 

Brighton          

Sir     A.     Newsholme 
and    Dr.  T.   H.   C. 
Stevenson. 

B 

1901-1910. 


England  and  Wales 
London 

Salford 


George  King,  F.I. A. 
Dr.  Chas.H.Tattersall. 


Registrar-General    ... 
Medical     Officer     of 
Health 


E- 
L.', 


1910-1912. 


*  England  and  Wales 
*London 

*  County  Boroughs    ... 

*  Urban  Districts 
*Rural  Districts 


Registrar-  General 


CB 

U 

R 


Other  Tables. 


t'ritish        Assurance 

Committee      of     the 

Institute  of  Actuaries 

Q^M) 

Experience 

Institute     of      Ac- 

and     Facult}'      of 

tuaries  and  Faculty 

Actuaries. 

of  Actuaries. 

.Manchester         Unity 

Sir  Alfred  Watson    .... 

I.O.O.F.    Manchester 

MU 

Experience 

Unity 

\2  KltoWNLKK  -Nolr.SiDi  llir   liinlnijii  III  n    Liji-'i<iJ,lr .  |.);ill. 

Iv      Mullii  iiKil iiiil  Hohilion  mill  Innniihr. 

'I'lir  iiiiit  ln'iiiatn'iil  iiicIIkhIs  ami  loriiiiila'  arc  cuinparativcly. 
siiiiplc.  So  far  as  the  (|iiaiititi('.s  coiKcrjicd  arc  tln'  same,  the  notti- 
tidii,  with  (iiic  except  inn.  is  that  used  hy  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

I.      Siiliil  ion. 

X     =  the  age  estimated  from  hiilh. 

/      =  the  number  of  survivors  at  any  age  out  of  any  definite 

number  born;    when   a  definite  age  is  specified   this 

is  indicated  by  a  suffix  as  Zio.  h-  <^('- 
dx  —  Ix — Ix  +  1    is    the  number  of   deaths  during  any  vear    of 

life. 
E   =  coiiiph'te    expectation    of   life    at    any   age  :     the    usual 

notation   e     is    not   employed,  as  exponential  curves 

occur  largely  in  the  formulae. 
e     =  curtate  expectation  of  life  :  this  is  only  used  to  obtain  E. 
jL    =  the  death-rate  at  any  age  (the  force  of  mortality  of  the 

actuary). 

D   =  life-table  death-rate  at  any  age  =  ^  :  this  f|unntity  is  of 

first  importance. 
^  =  standard  death-rate. 
(3    ==  number  of  perst)ns  living  per  sq.  mile. 

IT. — Relations  between  the  qnantities — 
(1)  Di^finitions — 


E 


I  dx 

CO 

Idx 


•co 
{x'  —  x)d  X  dx' 


(2) 
(3) 


'00 

d  X  dx 


(2)  Deductions  from  definitions — 

rro  n  (2)              —      --^  =        +  ^   —  (A.) 

^  '                   I  dx      E       E  dx  ^^ 

whence                                m  =       +       --  (rj) 

'        E       E  dx  ^  ^ 

(3)  Empirical  relations — 

D  =  wA  +  c  (G) 
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Using  the  popTilalion  of  England  for  1891-1900  as  the  standard 
population,  the  life-table  death-rate  for  all  ages  is  obtained  for  the 
standard  death-rate  by  taking  m  =  -6811  and  c  =  9-54. 

Values  of  nt  and  c  for  other  ages  are  published  elsewhere. 

D  =  f>?ii  (Farr's  Law)      (7) 

(4)  Interpolation  formulre — 

,,,  =  -  1  ^-  =  _  1  ||(Z,,,  -  ?,_,)  _  1   (Z,,,  _  I,  J  (8) 

/   ax  Lx  V  3  12  .' 

and  a  similar  formula  in  the  terms  of  E  can  be  obtained  from  (5) — 

(9) 

III. — Special  cases— 
(I.)  E  =  c. 


Ex 

=  ''; 

r  +    -5    - 

1 

From 

(4) 

dE 

as  —  = 

dx 

0 

__ldl 

Idx  ~ 

1 

c 

/=Ae^  (10) 

In  this  case  both  the  death-rates  and  the  expectations  are  constant. 
If  A  individuals  exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  then  the 
number  living  at  any  subsequent  age  is  given  by  the  formula.  This 
is  a  very  well-known  case  and  has  been  extensively  investigated 
experimentally.  It  represents  the  rate  of  death  in  bacteria  and  some 
higher  organisms  when  placed  in  an  unfavourable  environment, 
such  as  a  disinfecting  solution.  There  is  thus  an  ex])eiimental 
basis  for  the  use  of  the  constant  in  Makeham's  hypothesis. 

(II.)  /<  =  — =-  ae''^  ((Tompertz'  ii\pothesis) 

I  dx 

From  this  Z  =  Ac     ^  (II) 

This  implies  that  the  substances  or  capacities  on  which  life  depends 
decay  according  to  the  law  of  the  uni-molecular  reaction,  that  is  that 
the  amounts  present  at  the  end  of  equal  intervals  of  time  can  be 
represented  by  the  terms  of  a  geonu'trical  progression.  This  law 
has  also  an  experimental  basis. 

(in.)  II  -----.  ^  -  =..  c  +  ae'--  (12) 

*  ^'^  (Makeham's  hypothesis) 

This  case  is  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding. 

IV. — Graduation  formidai  used — 

(I.)  E  =a(C-x)"  (13) 

where  C  ^  upper  limit  of  lif<'  and  a  and  ii  are  constants. 
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1  n 

From  tin.        /'  =  ^-^c":^.     "    (T— ^  ('^^ 

Til  tliis  runiiiiln,,  T,  «,  and  \og  a  are  lincaily  rrlatcfl. 

(11)  e^r^'Ll^  (10) 

win  11  (I,  II,  and  r  aro  constants. 

|.-r„,„this  /---E    -  kET"!  "" 

lo,i=logi-(l-"JlogE-^^^  ,18, 

where  /o  is  a  constant  chosen  from  the  data. 

Y.— Method  of  derivation  of  the  formula. — The  formula  used  is 
derived  in  the  following  manner.  Let  f  denote  the  amount  of  some 
substance  A  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  reaction,  the  substance 
A  being  changed  during  tlie  reaction  into  a  new  substance  C.  Then 
let  q  denote  the  quantity  of  the  acting  ferment  present  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reaction.  Let  x  denote  the  amount  of  A  which  has  been 
transformed  at  the  time  t.  Let  y  denote  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
stance A,  which  is  combined  with  the  ferment  at  the  time  /,  this 
intermediate  compound  being  denoted  by  M. 

The  rate  of  formation  of  the  new  substance  C  is  then  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  the  intermediate  compound,  so  that  we  have  : — 
dx       , 

it  "'"■'■ 

But  since  jt—x  denotes  the  amount  of  the  original  substance  present 
and  q—y  tlie  amount  of  the  ferment  which  remains  uncombined. 
the  necessary  equation  of  equilibrium  is  (p  — x)  {q—y)  =  A:,y.  By 
eliminating  //  from  those  two  equations  and  integrating  wo  get 


kxqt.  =  X  -\-  h,  log 


V 


jt  —  X 

As  the  amount  of  the  original  substance  A  is  here  taken  propor- 
tional to  the  force  of  vitality  at  any  age  the  quantity  p—x  is  repre- 
sented in  the  formula  given  above  by  E  and  the  equation  assumes 
the  form  given  above.  Comparing  the  constants  in  tho  two  formulsp 
given  above  we  iind  that : — 

k, 
a  =  Z+\ogp 

1 

n  =  — 
k-2- 
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The  linear  relationship  found  between  o,  a  and  ?i  implies  therefore 
that  the  four  constants  occurring  in  the  development  of  this  equation 
are  rigidly  related.  This  theorem  is  taken  from  Mellor's  "  Chemical 
Statics  and  Dynamics,"  page  376.  The  same  formula  can  be  obtained 
on  a  more  complicated  set  of  hypotheses  and  it  is  probable  that  on 
several  other  hypotheses  it  would  also  result.  This  is  an  advantage, 
however,  and  not  a  drawback,  as  life  is  a  process  of  extreme  com- 
plexity. A  formula,  therefore,  which  can  arise  in  an  essentially 
similar  form  has  for  the  purposes  considered  at  present  very  distinct 
advantages. 

VI. — The  method  employed  in  fitting  the  data  to  the  formula. — 
The  formula  (16)  has  been  fitted  by  taking  the  logarithm 

ex  =^  a  —  nE  —  ZogfE 
and  fitting  by  least  squares  between  the  ages  of  10  and  85,  the  values 
being  taken  at  intervals  of  five  years.  As  the  values  have  been 
calculated  by  taking  the  logarithm  to  the  base  10  the  true  values 
of  c,  a,  and  n  are  to  be  obtained  from  those  given  in  Table  III  by 
multiplying  by  2-3026. 

Foruuihe  (17)  and  (18)  also  become — 


1 


(19) 


^       E       wE  +  -43429 

,       ,         ,        (^        >^\^        T^       (-43429)2  ,_ 

and        logio  I  =  logiu  ^  -  1^1  - -)  logio  E  —  ^ — ^^  (20) 

F. — Farrs  Law. 

Dr.  Farr,  as  has  already  been  renuirked,  did  not  content  himself 
with  merely  making  the  observation  that  the  environment  afiectcd 
the  general  health,  but  went  further  and  tried  to  obtain  a  relation- 
ship between  the  death-rate  and  the  number  of  persons  living  on 
a  definite  area.  Density  of  population  is,  of  course,  not  the  whole 
cause  of  associated  ill-health.  In  general,  density  of  population 
is  associated  with  more  crime,  more  drunkenness,  more  infectious 
disease,  more  ill-feeding,  &c.  Further,  it  is  immediately  evident 
that  for  small  areas  the  number  of  persons  living  on  each  acre  has 
no  definite  relation  to  health.  Persons  may  be  densely  packed, 
but  if  they  are  self-respecting  and  earn  fair  wages  the  general  level 
of  health  may  be  high.  Comparisons  must  thus  be  made  on  large 
averages  taken  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Farr 
divided  the  country  into  seven  areas  according  to  the  ci'ude  deatli- 
rates  of  the  registration  districts.  From  these  figures  he  found 
that  the  crude  death-rates  could  be  vi'ry  closely  correlated  with 
the  density,  the  relation  being  of  the  form  shown  in  the  formula 
given  in  the  preceding  section.     Dr.  Farrs  law  foil  into  oblivion 
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I)i'c{iusf  tin'  iinlv  (li'iitli-ratcs  available  for  coinpaiiKon  wrn-  ciudf 
ilcath-ratos,  and  as  time  wont  nn  the  relationship  shown  to  obtain 
for  the  decade  IHfJI  -70  appeared  no  longer  to  hold.  Fortunately, 
liowever.  Dr.  V-.ivv  published  tlir  data  on  \vhi(  h  his  cDne-hisions 
were  based,  and  it  is  thus  ])()ssible  to  rediscuss  the  pmblciii.  Tin- 
method  (if  obtainiuga,  life-table  death-rate  from  astandard  death-rate 
Ifnrmnla  ((>)]  has  permitted  a  reeah  uhit ion  of  the  death-rates  in 
rath  of  Dr.  Farr's  chosen  areas  for  the  decade  1861-1870.  A  like 
uK^thod  has  been  ajtplied  to  the  statistics  given  by  Dr.  Tatham 
for  the  decades  1881-1890  and  1891-1900.  The  equations  con- 
necting the  density  and  the  death-rate  found  fiom  the  death-rate 
are  respectively  : — 

1861-1870       D  =  12-42  rt-"""" 

1881-1890       D  =  ll-45^-""" 

1891-1900       D  =  10-82  ^-i"!'" 

ii  will  be  noticed  that  the  power  of  the  density  is  uiiiformly 
the  same — that  is  to  say,  that  the  death-rate,  taking  averages  over 
large  areas  in  England,  varies  as  the  tenth  root  of  the  density.  This 
relationship  has  remained  constant  during  the  forty  years.  Further, 
it  is  noticed  that  what  has  altered  is  the  value  of  the  multiplying 
constant.  This  has  fallen  from  12-42  to  10-82.  In  other  words, 
the  efforts  of  sanitation  have  improved  health  all  round,  but  have 
not  fundamentally  altered  the  relationships  whicli  hold  between 
ovorcrow^ding  and  health.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  a  result  like  this.  Imperfect  as  it  may  be  as  a  descrip- 
tion, the  expression  of  such  a  relationship  brings  vital  statistics  for 
the  first  time  into  the  range  of  the  scientific  method.  Two  kinds 
of  data  have  been  brought  into  relationship  much  in  the  manner 
in  which  so  many  equivalents  in  energy  may  be  equated  with  so 
many  equivalents  in  heat.  The  result  attained  may  be  compared 
to  the  motion  of  three  planets  round  the  sun  at  different  distances, 
each  obeying  the  law  of  gravity,  while  the  increasing  distance 
lessens  the  force  of  attraction.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  an}'thing  like  that  completeness  of  inter-measurement 
which  is  the  rule  now  in  physical  science,  but  I  think  the  view  quite 
fallacious  that  the  correlation  of  the  processes  of  biology  is  inherently 
more  difficult  than  the  study  of  the  different  branches  of  physical 
science.  What  is  necessary  for  a  due  advance  is  that  careful  and 
accurate  research  should  be  undertaken  on  something  like  the  scale 
that  has  been  the  case  in  the  physical  sciences. 

The  more  one  reads  Di-.  Farr  and  the  move  one  studies  his  work, 
the  more  it  becomes  apparent  that  practically  all  the  main  problems 
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of  statistical  biology  were  open  to  his  mind.  Though  often  seeing 
through  a  glass  darkly,  his  instinct  was  nearly  unerring.  It  must 
always  be  to  his  credit  that  he  was  the  first  to  bring  a  measure  of 
health  into  relation  with  a  quantity  capable  of  independent  measure- 
ment and  independent  of  the  vitality  of  man  himself. 

G. — The  graduation  of  a  life-table. 
The  results  given  in  the  previous  section,  which  ])laco  Farr's 
intuition  on  a  firm  basis  and  which  justify  his  prescience,  lead  one 
to  regret  that  he  was  a  statistical  biologist  born  before  his  time, 
much  as  Gray  has  been  said  to  be  a  poet  in  an  unpoetical  age.  It 
follows  that  many  of  his  ideas,  in  place  of  being  developed  by  his 
friends  and  pupils,  have  been  consigned  to  unmerited  oblivion. 
The  moment  the  law  in  question  is  examined  it  becomes  at  once 
apparent  that  no  particular  life -table  can  any  longer  be  regarded 
as  an  isolated  document  referring  to  one  time  and  place,  but  that 
the  values  of  death-rates  and  expectations  given  in  all  life-tables 
must  have  some  kind  of  definite  relationship.  Two  quantities 
suggest  graduation  : — (1)  The  death-rates  ;  (2)  the  expectations. 
Historically  there  have  been  several  attempts  to  graduate  the 
death-rates.  Gompertz  chose  to  graduate  the  death-rates  to  a 
geometrical  progression,  but  while  this  can  be  done  very  accurately 
for  either  the  middle  or  end  of  life,  the  death-rates  throughout  cannot 
be  represented  by  his  formula  for  more  than  30  or  40  years  at  a 
stretch,  though  within  these  years  the  accuracy  is  very  great. 
This  necessitates  that  the  graduation  is  made  in  two  sections,  one 
section  from  the  age  of  15  to  the  age  of  50,  the  second  beginning  at 
the  latter  age  and  extending  upwards  to  the  end  of  life.  Makeham 
removed  some  of  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  part  of  the  death- 
rate  was  constant,  and  on  this  hypothesis  good  results  can  be 
obtained  from  about  the  age  of  15  to  the  age  of  85,  which  for  prac- 
tical purposes  is  all  that  is  required.  Both  formulfe  can  be  th(H)rcti- 
cally  justified,  as  is  shown  in  an  earli(>r  section.  Later  others  have 
attempted  to  graduate  on  more  elaborate  bases,  but  the  arithmetic 
of  these  new  graduations  is  in  general  more  complicated,  and,  in 
addition,  the  theoretical  assumptions  are  more  difficult  to  justify. 
It  remains  to  be  discussed  as  to  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
reason  to  choose  the  expectation  as  a  better  measure  of  vitality. 
One  drawback  to  choosing  the  expectation  is  that  in  calculating 
the  expectation  the  assumption  is  made  that  every  year  of  life  is 
of  equal  value.*      Thus  a  year  of  life  at  20,  a  period  during  which 

'*  Tlie  word  value  is  used  in  this  papor  in  tho  sense  defined  in  the  sontenee 
wiiiili  follows  and  refers  to  flir  nniounl  oi  energy  expc^KJei  I  in  living  n  year 
of  life. 
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a  "ii'Jit  aiiinuiit  of  energy  is  expendefl,  is  valueci  at  tlie  Kaiue  worth 
as  a  year  of  life  lived  at  the  age  of  70,  an  age  at  which  the  transfer 
i.f  cncr^v  between  the  intake  of  food  and  the  output  of  work  must 
Iti'  (lit  a  much  lower  level  than  at  the  earlier  age.  Leaving  this 
point  for  later  discussion,  the  steps  taken  to  graduate  the  expec- 
tation were  as  follows  :— 

The  first  search  for  a  rehitionship  between  the  expectation  was 
made  by  plotting  the  successivi>  values  on  double  logarithmic  paper. 
It  was  discovered  at  once  that  if  a  suitable  iippei'  limit  to  age  at 
death  were  assumed  and  the  diftci-eiice  between  this  and  <-ach 
actual  age  were  taken  as  one  co-ordinate  and  the  corresponding 
expectation  as  the  other,  that  from  10  to  75  years  of  age  the  points 
lay  on  a  straight  lini'.  In  other  words  the  relation  between  age 
and  expectation  could  be  expressed  by  the  formula  E  =  a(C-x)'* 
when  ('  is  the  upper  limit  of  life.  This  calculation  was  carried  out 
lor  a  large  nunib(!r  of  life-tables.  The  next  step  was  to  determine 
the  relationship  of  a,  Cand  n.  It  was  found  by  plotting  the  values 
that  the  three  constants  «,  C  and  log  a  varied  in  such  a  manner  that 
pair  by  pair  the  points  were  found  to  lie  on  straight  lines  with  very 
great  accuracy,  the  correlation  between  each  pair  being  gi-eater 
than  -gg.  Each  life-table  was  thus  brought  into  immediate  relation 
with  the  other.  The  correspondence  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  whole 
very  close.  The  result  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  deduc- 
tions implied  if  Farr's  law  is  to  be  held  as  proved.  There  are, 
however,  some  great  objections  to  this  forinula.  In  the  first  place 
the  value  of  C,  the  upper  limit  of  life,  is  lower  the  healthier  the 
ilistrict  to  which  the  life-table  refers  and  higher  the  more  unhealthy. 
This  is  not  an  insuperable  objection  had  the  values  of  C  been  possible 
values,  but  in  healthy  districts  they  are  much  too  low.  Further, 
after  the  age  of  75  the  formula  rapidly  ceases  to  apply.  An  arith- 
metical objection  also  arises.  The  formula  caimot  be  fitted  to  the 
figures  by  any  method  except  by  the  choice  of  points  at  equal 
intervals.  Modification  of  the  values  of  the  constants  is  also  nearly 
impossible,  as  C  occurs  under  the  index  n.  The  alignment  of  the 
difierent  tables  is  thus  rendered  very  difficult. 

The  fact  of  a  relationship  between  all  life-tables  being,  however! 
demonstrated,  it  remained  to  make  other  trials.  Various  formulse 
in  phy¥;ical  chemistry,  which  might  be  considered  possibly  applicable, 
were  tried  without  success.  On  consideration  of  the  general  pro- 
cesses of  vitality  it  was  thought  that  the  formula  which  described 
the  destruction  of  certain  substances  by  means  of  ferments  which 
combine,  dissociate  and  re-combine  might  probably  give  a  good 
result.     In  origin  it  seems  analogous  to  the  order  of  vital  processes, 
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and  if  successful  a  graduation  not  wholly  empirical  might  be  con- 
sidered to  exist.     The   relationship  is   described  by  the  formula 

,(i  —  nB 

The   principles   on  which  the   formula    is    derived 

are  given  above.  The  formula  possesses  the  advantage  that  it  can 
be  deduced  in  the  same  form  on  several  slightly  different  hypothesis, 
all  of  which,  however,  refer  to  the  same  kind  of  actions.  On  trial 
it  was  found  to  describe  the  expectations  with  great  accuracy  from 
the  age  of  10  years  to  that  of  95.  It  thus  becomes  possible  to  look 
upon  the  continuance  of  life  as  dependent  on  the  inherent  energy 
of  certain  substances  in  the  body,  an  energy  which  is  gradually 
being  destroyed  throughout  life.  This  energy  might  be  visualised 
as  the  result  of  the  presence  of  an  original  definite  amount  of  some 
specific  substance,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  represented 
by  a  specific  capacity  to  control  the  vital  processes,  a  capacity  which 
gradually  diminishes  according  to  definite  laws. 

Considering  the  reasoning  on  which  the  formula  just  used  is 
based,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  year  of 
life  at  different  ages  should  be  esteemed  of  equal  value.  It  is 
possible  by  the  same  formula  to  graduate  the  annual  premiums 
for  life  insurance  payable  at  death  with  an  equal  accuracy  to  that 
of  the  graduation  of  the  actual  expectations.  As  a  year  of  life  at 
20,  on  the  basis  of  a  3  per  cent,  rate  of  interest  is  worth  four  times 
a  year  of  life  at  70  and  at  4  per  cent,  seven  times,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  system  of  graduation  which  graduates  the  expectations  and  the 
premiums  equally  is  capable  of  expressing  a  wide  range  of  values 
without  making  the  definite  assumption  of  equality  of  years  of  life 
at  different  ages,  which  seems  to  be  applied  in  a  scheme  which  takes 
the  expectations  as  the  measure  of  vitality.  The  ratio  of  the  value 
of  a  year's  life  at  20  to  a  year  of  life  at  70  matters  little  if  the  rate 
of  decadence  is  described  by  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression. 
The  expectation  as  a  test  of  vitality  is  thus  freed  from  one  of  its 
chief  objections  from  the  biological  and  from  the  actuarial  point 
of  view.  As  a  further  test  it  may  be  remarked  that  on  the  reasoning 
on  which  it  is  derived  the  formula  should  not  graduate  the  values  of 
annuities.  On  trial  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  fitting  bearing 
no  relation  to  the  values  on  which  it  is  calculated. 

The  results  of  fitting  the  formula  to  the  values  (Table  II)  of  the 
expectations  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  the  twelve  tables  of  which  a  synopsis  is  given,  there 
is  little  difference  of  moment  at  any  point  between  the  theoretical 
and  actual  results.  At  the  age  of  15  years  for  instance,  where  the 
expectation  ranges  from  40  years  and  upwards  in  no  case  does  the 
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difference  between  the  tlieoretieal  and  tlie  aetu.-il  value  exceed  -34 
of  a  year,  or  less  than  i  per  rent.,  while  in  the  niajf)rity  of  instances 
the  difference  is  very  much  smaller,  in  five  out  of  twelve  affecting 
the  Hecond  decimal  place  alone.  The  same  correspondence  is  seen 
at  all  ages  until  the  highest  are  reached,  at  which  ages  the  differences 
are  found  to  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  actual  values  and 
to  amount  to  as  much  as  lo  per  cent,  of  the  other  values,  though  the 
actual  difference  in  no  case  is  greater  than  -3  of  a  year.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  graduation  may  be  taken  as  satisfactory  for 
most  practical  purposes.  The  formula,  however,  has  certain  defects. 
These  are  seen  when  the  differences  between  the  actual  and  theo- 
retical values  are  examined.  These  differences  are  prefixed  by  a 
positive  or  negative  sign  according  as  the  value  given  in  the  life-table 
graduation  is  greater  or  Ies,s  than  the  value  given  by  the  theoretical 
graduation.  It  is  found  that  between  the  years  of  15  and  25  there 
is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  defect  of  the  actual  from  the 
theoretical.  Between  40  and  55  there  is  regularly  an  excess,  while 
between  70  and  80  there  is  again  a  defect.  The  constancy  of  this 
phenomenon  suggests  that  there  is  a  swing  in  life  of  a  slightly 
different  nature  from  that  described  by  the  formula.  This,  however, 
is  more  easily  discussed  with  reference  to  the  values  of  the  death- 
rates  and  will  be  considered  later. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  facts  of  special  importance 
which  connect  the  data  contained  in  these  life-tables.  The  twelve 
tables  divide  themselves  into  three  groups  as  given  in  the  tabulation 
of  Section  C.  The  first,  that  for  the  decade  1881-1890,  contains 
three  tables,  one  for  England  and  Wales,  a  Healthy  District  Life- 
table  and  a  table  for  Manchester.  The  second,  that  for  the  decade 
1889-1900,  contains  a  table  for  England  and  Wales,  a  Healthy 
District  Life-table  and  a  table  for  London.  The  third  refers  to 
the  three  years  1910-1912  and  contains  tables  for  England  and  Wales, 
the  City  of  London,  the  County  Boroughs,  the  Urban  Districts  and 
the  Rural  Districts.  The  expectations  in  each  of  these  tables  are 
related  to  the  age  by  three  constants  a,  c,  and  n.  The  respective 
values  of  these  constants  for  the  life-tables  above  included  and 
also  for  a  number  of  others  of  less  importance  are  shown  in 
Table  III. 
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Table  III. — Shoiving  the  values  of  a,  n  and  cfor  the  chief  Life  Tables. 


((. 

)(. 

c. 

a. 

/(. 

c. 

H,   .... 

4-8915 

•05037 

•04972 

E;     ... 

3-4861 

•02743 

■03323 

E5 

3-7809 

•03540 

-  03700 

S.,   .... 

3-6012 

-03327 

•03697 

B, 

4-0337 

■  04023 

-03949 

l;    . 

3^5536 

-02985 

•03415 

0 

3-2831 

-03007 

•03265 

M 

2-8447 

-02212 

-02688 

Ho 

4-6244 

-04462 

-04658 

E.S   .... 

3^7440 

•03103 

•03622 

e;    .... 

3-6737 

-03275 

•03568 

L3   .... 

3^4086 

•02678 

-03240 

B, 

4-1412 

-04135 

-04104 

CB  ... 

3^3716 

-02621 

-03232 

S, 

2-6975 

-01789 

-02499 

U   .... 

3^6629 

-02916 

-03535 

L,    .  . 

3-2255 

-02609 

•03055 

R 

4^4663 

-04029 

-04450 

On  plotting  the  values  of  these  constants  on  squared  paper  it 
is  at  once  found  that  for  all  the  life-tables  investigated  the  constants 
c  and  a  lie  on  a  straight  lin,e.  The  only  exception  to  the  almost 
absolute  accuracy  of  the  fit  occurs  in  the  values  obtained  with 
regard  to  the  expectations  in  the  Oldham  and  the  second  Salford 
tables.  This  correspondence  between  the  values  of  c  and  a  is 
remarkable.  Considering  the  method  by  which  the  formula  was 
derived,  there  should  be  no  necessary  correspondence,  but  a  most 
marked  and  quite  unequivocal  correspondence  has  been  found. 
What  this  means  cannot  at  present  be  defined.  It  must,  if  the 
argument  of  the  derivation  is  at  all  apposite,  imply  some  profound 
vital   adjustment. 

The  relationship  between  a  and  n  is  not  quite  so  simple.  As 
this  point  is  of  special  importance,  it  is  illustrated  in  a  diagram 
(Diagram  I).  In  this  diagram  it  is  shown  that  in' each  group  of 
tables  the  values  of  a  and  n  lie  on  straight  lines,  and  that  these 
straight  lines  are  very  nearly  parallel.  The  lines  describing  the 
relationship  between  the  constants  for  the  decade  1891-1900  and 
for  the  years  1910-12  are  almost  absolutely  parallel,  while  the 
lines  describing  the  same  relationship  for  the  years  1881-90  lies 
at  an  angle  differing  from  the  inclination  of  these  lines  by  about 
two  degrees  as  drawn  on  the  scale  in  the  diagram.  It  was  very 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  this  might  be  a  true  relationship  or 
an  accident.  As  before  remarked.  Dr.  Farr  published  the  data 
on  which  his  law  was  based  in  the  Decennial  Report  for  1860-70. 
With  these  data  and  by  formula  (6)  it  has  been  possible  to  calculate 
the  expectations  for  seven  groups  of  different  density  of  population 
in  England  for  this  decade  and  to  fit  these  expectations  to  the  curve 
chosen.  The  plotting  of  the  values  of  a  and  n  was  accomplished 
with  fear  and  tren^bling.     It  was  with  a  distinct  sense  of  relief  that 
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Diagram  I. 

This  diagram  illustrates  the  relationship  between  a  and  7i  for  the  epochs 
from  1860  to  1912.  It  is  drawn  to  two  scales.  In  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
diagram  above  the  double  lino  the  values  of  a  and  n  for  the  epoch  1801-70 
we  shown  above  and  the  like  values  from  1910  to  1912  below.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  diagram,  below  the  double  line,  the  values  for  the  three  epochs 
1881-90,  1891-1900  and  1910-12  are  shown  on  twice  the  scale.  This  doubling 
of  the  scale  does  not  affect  the  direction  of  the  lines  and  has  been  adopted  so 
that  the  different  observations  may  be  shown  with  some  degree  of  cleamesB. 
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they  were  found  to  lie  upon  a  line  practically  parallel  to  those 
already  found.  The  tangents  of  the  angles  connecting  a  and  n  and  c 
for  the  four  epochs  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table  (Table  IV)  : 

Table  IV. — Giving  the  values  of  the  tangents  of  the  angles  in  the 
relations  between  the  constants  a,  c  and  n. 


a  —  n  tan  a  +  p 


1861-70 
1881-90 
1891-1900 
1910-12 


•01381 
•01431 
•01294 
•  10325 

=  47'  ±  2' 


a  =  c  tan  p  +  p' 


•01155 
•01176 
•01142 
•01121 
;8  =  39'  ±  1' 


The  angle  in  the  first  instance  is  approximately  47  minutes 
and  the  standard  deviation  2  minutes.  In  the  second  case  the 
angle  is  39  minutes  and  the  deviation  i  minute.  It  may  thus  be 
said  that  one  law  of  health  has  held  for  England  for  those  living 
above  10  years  of  life  from  1860  to  the  present  day.  The  improve- 
ment in  health  appears  to  be  shown  by  the  alteration  in  the  position 
on  the  lines  expressing  the  relationship  between  a  and  n.  Certain 
points  of  difference,  however,  fall  to  be  noted.  As  the  values  of 
a  have  decreased  with  the  improvement  of  health,  the  range  of 
variation  of  a  and  consequently  of  c  and  n  have  also  decreased. 
It  almost  looks  as  if  some  kind  of  limit  were  being  approached 
beyond  which  much  greater  improvement  cannot  readily  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  not  certain  that  the  limit  has  been  attained,  but  it 
is  improbable  that  for  persons  over  10  years  of  age  life  will  ever 
be  much  longer  on  the  average  than  that  exhibited  in  rural  England 
at  the  present  day. 

The  relationship  of  the  quantities  in  each  group  of  life-tables 
is  very  close.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  all  the  figures,  but  with 
regard  to  the  series  of  life-tables  made  referring  to  1910-1912  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  correlation 

between  a  and  c  is  -9933, 
between  a  and  n  is  •  9979, 
between  c  and  w  is     '9977. 

When  suitable  adjustments  of  a,  n  and  c  are  made  and  the  five 
tables  brought  to  one  basis,  it  is  found  that  the  new  sets  of  figures 
obtained  from  the  adjusted  formula  give  as  good  a  fit  to  the  data 
as  the  formulfe  first  calculated. 

H. — Expectations  ai  ages  above  85  years. 

In  the  previous  section  the  graduation  of  the  expectations  has 
been  generally  discussed.     There  is,  however,  one  point  which  has 
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not  b(!en  sufficiently  considered,  and  that  is  the  difference  at  high 
ages  between  the  expectations  as  given  by  the  formula  and  by  the 
life-table.  The  subject  requires  some  special  investigation  The 
method  used  for  calculating  the  expectations  at  high  ages  in  life- 
tables  can  hardly  be  seriously  justified  a  priori  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scientific  certainty.  Should  the  graduation  happen  to  be  suc- 
cessful the  inference  that  the  law  of  termination  of  life  had  been 
more  or  hiss  approximate  would  be  quite  fair.  But  about  the  success 
of  the  graduation  there  is  a  grave  doubt. 

The  higher  the  age  the  more  inaccurate  for  the  most  part  are  the 
data  given  by  the  census  and  death  registers  in  proportion  to  the 
total  numbers.  Of  this  fact  most  of  us  are  all  familiar  with  in  our 
own  family  circles.  It  pleased,  for  instance,  one  of  my  grandfathers 
to  say  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  one  (1801),  but  when  he  died, 
and  the  baptismal  register  was  referred  to,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
been  born  in  the  year  1804,  and  in  place  of  being  89  was  only  86. 
Unless  baptismal  data  are  procurable,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of 
any  age  over  80  years. 

It  seems,  therefore,  important  to  make  some  kind  of  special 
inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  expectations  at  the  high  ages.  The 
results  of  the  inquiry  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  in 
which  four  sets  of  data  are  graphically  exhibited  (Diagram  II).  The 
first  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  relates  to  the  life-table 
Es  calculated  by  Mr.  King.  The  second  relates  to  the  life-table 
for  males  calculated  on  old  and  new  insurances  constructed  on  the 
experience  of  the  insurance  companies  of  this  country  between 
1863  and  1893  0(«>,  and  the  third  to  the  life-table  for  England 
and  Wales,  En.  The  fourth  shows  the  expectations  of  those  persons 
recorded  in  Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  who  were  born  between 
the  years  1770  and  1800. 

Diagram  II. 

This  diagram  shows  the  comparisons  of  the  expectations  obtained  by  the 
formula  and  from  the  life-tables  for  four  sets  of  data.  The  values  of  the  expecta- 
tions  are  indicated  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  diagram  in  years,  each  column 
from  the  outside  inwards  referring  to  the  curves  indicated  by  the  letter  at 
the  top  of  the  diagram. 

(A.)  The  life-table  for  1910-12,  males  (E8).  The  upper  line  shows  the 
value  of  the  expectations  given  in  the  life-table,  the  lower  line  those  obtained 
bv  the  formula.  The  circular  dots  are  the  values  of  the  expectations  obtained 
by  correcting  the  census  and  death  register  statistics  according  to  the  method 
described  in  the  text  (c/.  Table  V.). 

(B.)  These  curves  show  tlie  comparison  between  the  expectations  obtained 
from  the  ungraduated  data  of  the  insurance  companies  of  Britain,  shown  as 
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a  chain  line,  and  the  values  of  the  expectations  obtained  from  the  formula 
shown  as  a  continuous  line. 

(C.)  This  illustrates  the  life-table  expectations  and  the  formula  expectations 
as  obtained  from  life-table  E6. 

(D.)  The  expectations  illustrated  in  this  part  of  the  diagram  refer  to  the 
persons  bom  in  the  Peerage,  1770-1800.  The  continuous  line  shows  the  theo- 
retical values  and  the  spots  the  values  of  the  expectations  obtained  from  the 
uaigraduated  data. 

A.BC.  D. 


The  results  in  Mr.  King's  tables  first  fall  to  be  discussed.  In  the 
diagram  the  values  obtained  from  the  table  and  the  theoretical 
values  predicted  from  the  series  of  expectations  from  10  years  to 
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85  years  are  severally  shown.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  coincide 
at  85  and  10.3,  but  that  thoro  is  a  groat  oxcpss  in  tho  life-table  values 
betwoon  tho  agoR,  tho  maximum  difforonce  occurring  botwoon  the 
years  95  and  96.  The  question  arises — which  of  the  two  more 
nearly  represent  the  truth  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  kind  of  Indian 
summer  occurs  after  the  age  of  85  years  is  passed,  and  that  con- 
ditions improve  as  regards  length  of  life  on  the  grounds  either  of 
greater  care  being  taken,  or  that  the  second  childhood  relieves 
nervous  strain  and  thus  permits  some  recuperative  effect  ?  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  Mr.  King's  values  must  be  rejected.  The  data  on 
which  they  are  based  arc  published  for  each  year  of  age  both  for 
the  population  and  deaths. 

Treating  these  data  as  referring  to  a  population  which  is  not 
stationary,  the  method  employed  is  to  construct  a  stationary  popu- 
lation for  the  two  sets  of  data  with 'the  results  shown  by  Mr.  King. 
But  this  is  not  necessary.  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
between  1800  and  1830  is  known  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  permit 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  data  regarding  persons  over  80  years  of 
age  given  by  the  census  and  death  registers.  Such  a  process,  of 
course,  can  only  be  applied  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  whole  extent 
of  human  life.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  from  80  years  and 
upwards  the  liberty  of  correction  may  be  taken.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  population  between  1800  and  1830  can  be  estimated 
roughly  by  the  change  in  the  number  of  baptisms.  It  is  found 
that  between  the  decade  1801-1810  and  the  succeeding  decade  the 
rate  of  increase  was  i  •  13  and  in  the  next  decade  i  •  15.  The  number 
of  births  thus  increase  approximately  uniformly  at  a  rate  of  1*14 
per  10  years  during  the  30  years  1800-1830.  Taking  this  rate  of  in- 
crease, it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  census  and  death  registers  statistics 
so  that  a  stationary  population  results.  This  has  been  done  both 
for  males  and  females,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  next  table  : — 

Table  V. — Table  showing  the  expectations  given  by  Mr.  King  for  the 
years  1910-12  at  high  ages  both  for  males  and  females,  icith  values 
obtained  (A)  by  adjusting  the  population,  (B)  by  adjusting  the 
deaths  as  described  in  the  text. 


Males. 

F'mil.^--. 

Age. 

Life  table. 

A 

B 

Life  table. 

A 

B 

80     .... 
85     .... 
90     .... 
95     .. 

4-90 
3-72 

2-87 
2-43 

4-95 
3-52 
2-69 
2-20 

4-81 
3  51 
2-52 
2-06 

5-49 
4-19 
3-16 
2-39 

5-34 
3-82 
2-92 
2-47 

5-32 
3-96 
3-02 
2-36 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  for  males  the  three  values  are  practically 
identical  at  the  age  of  80,  and  that  thereafter  the  calculated  values 
are  in  considerable  defect  of  Mr.  King's.      With  regard  to  females 
the  three  values  are  much  more  nearly  in  accord.     This  might  be 
expected,  as  the  number  of  females  li\ang  at  high  ages  is  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  males.    When  the  values  obtained  by 
the  methods  given  here  are  plotted  in  the  diagram,  it  is  found  that 
at  the  ages  of  85  and  90  years  the  values  lay  on  the  theoretical 
curve  obtained  by  extrapolating  on  the  present  theory,  and  differ 
considerably  from  those  derived  by  Mr.  King.     I  do  not  think 
that  any  mathematical  method  of  determining  expectations  at  high 
ages  which  gives  a  higher  expectation  at  90  than  that  found  by  the 
adjustment  of  the  census  and  death  register  data  can  be  accepted 
as  valid.    At  95  years  the  differences  of  the  values  obtained  by 
these  methods  have  become  considerably  greater,  the  formula  values 
being  the  least,  the  adjustment  values  next,  and  Mr.  King's  the 
highest.     In  further  criticism,  I  think  that  the  method  based  on 
the  adjustment  of  the  deaths  must  be  taken  as  more  accurate  than 
the  method  based  on  the  numbers  living,  though  the  data  refer 
practically  to  equal  numbers.     The  formula  for  obtaining  the  ex- 
pectations from  the  deaths  does  not  involve  any  interpolation, 
whereas  that  from  the  total  population  does,  and  at  high  ages  to 
get  an  accurate  interpolation  figure  is  difficult  when  it  is  noted 
that  the  number  of  persons  living  at  ages   89-90  is   1,921  and 
that  at  ages  90-91  is  1,448.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  old  people  overstate  their  ages,  the  evidence 
of    the    data    is    against    the    high    expectations    obtained    by 
Mr.  King. 

The  next  table  shown  in  the  diagram  is  that  of  the  British 
Insurance  Companies,  O^m)-  In  this  the  differences  between  the 
table  values  and  the  formula  values  are  seen  to  be  at  no  point  very 
great — on  the  average  less  than  "2  of  a  year — while  the  general 
course  is  the  same.  Probably  the  formula  slightly  underestimates 
the  expectation.  The  third  curve  in  the  diagram  refers  to  the  life 
table  for  England  and  Wales  for  the  years  1881-1900.  The  values 
given  in  the  table  are  probably  in  excess,  though  the  difference  found 
is  never  very  great. 

The  fourth  comparison  is  made  with  a  table  of  expectations  of 
those  born  between  the  years  1770-1800,  whose  ages  are  recorded 
in  Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage.  This  is  a  special  class,  but  a 
class  in  which  the  data  are  probably  very  accurate.  The  expecta- 
tions were  fitted  to  the  formula  from  the  age  of  30  to  the  age  of 
85  years. 
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Tilt'  values  tliuM  ()l)taiii('(l  might  be  considcrctl  ojx-ii  to  the  objec- 
tion in  that  those  created  peers  or  baronets  would  probably  for  the 
most  part  be  so  created  at  a  more  or  less  advanced  age,  and  their 
inclusion  might  therefore  tend  to  raise  the  average  length  of  life. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  measure  the  effect  of  this.  Persons 
created  peers  or  baronets,  with  the  exception  of  those  born  in  the 
purple,  such  as  Lord  John  Russell,  whose  names  would  consequently 
be  included  whether  they  had  achieved  special  distinction  or  not, 
were  therefore  taken  out  separately.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
rejection  of  49  persons  out  of  the  622  who  attained  the  age  of  80 
years.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  uniformly  the  rejections  were 
distributed.  In  the  result  the  expectations  calculated  at  80,  85 
and  90  years  differed  at  most  by  two  units  in  the  second  place  of 
decimals  from  those  in  the  first  calculation.  Such  differences  are 
far  within  the  probable  error  of  the  result. 

The  expectations  have  been  calculated  for  each  individual 
year  from  90  to  100  on  the  revised  data,  and  the  observations 
plotted  in  the  diagram.  It  will  be  noticed  how  closely  they  fall 
upon  the  theoretical  curve.  In  this  instance  it  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  on  a  theoretical  curve  deduced  from  the  values  of  the 
expectations  between  30  and  85  it  is  possible  to  extrapolate  at  high 
ages  with  absolute  certainty.  It  may,  I  think,  be  said  that  after 
consideration  of  these  four  sets  of  data  the  formula  given  here  is 
at  least  as  trustworthy  as  the  calculations  made  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  constructing  life  tables. 

I. — Graduation  of  premiums. 

It  has  been  remarked  already  that  the  formula  used  to 
graduate  the  expectations  can  be  used  to  graduat^e  the  premiums. 
In  order  that  the  effectiveness  of  this  graduation  may  be  tested 
the  premiums  for  a  i^  insurance  at  the  end  of  life  at  a  3  per 
cent,  valuation  and  a  4  per  cent,  respectively  as  given  in  the 
experience  of  the  Manchester  Unity  have  been  fitted  to  the 
formula,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
To  fit,  the  reciprocals  of  the  premiums  were  used  in  place  of  the 
expectation.  The  fit  when  the  higher  ages  90  or  95  are  excepted  is 
exceedingly  accurate,  the  difference  being  practically  always  less 
than  I  per  cent.,  and  in  most  cases  much  smaller.  The  premium, 
for  instance,  for  i,ooo^  insurance  entered  at  the  age  of  20  is  about 
III.  per  annum.  The  difference  found  between  the  actual  and 
theoretical  values  is  only  is.  gd.,  a  difference  which  is  quite  negligible 
in  the  practical  work  of  an  ofiice. 
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Table  VI. — Showing  the  graduation  of  3  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent, 
premium  to  the  Formula  I.O.O.F.,  Manchester  Unity  Experi- 
ence. 


Three  per  cent. 

Pour  per  cent. 

Ago. 

Actual. 

Theoretical. 

Actual. 

Theoretical. 

20 

•01319 

•01310 

•01122 

•  OHIO 

25 

•01554 

•01532 

•01346 

•01323 

30 

•01840 

•01816 

•01621 

•01595 

35 

•02204 

•02180 

•01975 

•01950 

40 

•02667 

•02656 

•02430 

•02420 

45 

•03263 

•03281 

•03019 

•03043 

50 

•04068 

•04117 

•03821 

•03881 

55 

•05150 

•05245 

•04905 

•05022 

60 

•06648 

•06765 

■06411 

•06549 

65 

•08729 

•08843 

•08505 

•08637 

70 

•11634 

•11668 

•11427 

•11474 

75 

•  15838 

•15481 

•15666 

•  15336 

80 

•21416 

•20853 

•21286 

•20645 

85 

•27785 

•28036 

■27673 

•27765 

90 

•35300 

•  35694 

•35186 

•36992 

95 

•48538 

•  50420 

•48407 

•52169 

J. — The  number  of  survivors. 

Having  obtained  the  graduation  for  the  expectations  from  the 
age  of  10  years  and  upwards,  it  remains  to  test  whether  the  number 
of  survivors  can  be  adequately  represented  by  figures  obtained 
from  the  graduated  expectations.  The  table  chosen  for  comparison 
is  Ee.  The  formula  to  obtain  l^  from  E-j  is  given  in  a  previous 
section  (No.  18).  Starting  with  the  age  of  10  and  taking 
identical  numbers,  the  new  populations  have  been  calculated,  and 
the  figures  are  given  for  comparison  in  parallel  columns  in  the 
accompanying  table.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  actual  and 
theoretical  figures  differ  little,  the  differences  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  60  years  nowhere  exceeding  -3  per  cent.  After  the  age  of 
60  years  the  correspondence  is  not  quite  so  close,  though  the  differ- 
ence does  not  exceed  i  per  cent.  At  the  age  of  85  the  numbers 
become  very  small — less,  in  fact,  than  a  twentieth  of  the  nimibers 
living  at  the  age  of  10.  The  percentage  error  naturally  rises,  but 
even  upwards  of  this  age  it  is  not  more  than  might  be  expected  when 
two  methods  of  calculation  are  used,  amounting  to  4  per  cent,  at 
85  years,  to  6  per  cent,  at  90  years,  and  to  less  than  3  per  cent,  at 
95  years.  The  graduation  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  very  satis- 
factory. 
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Table  VII. — Shoiving  the  number  of  survivors  out  oj  a  definite  number 
at  the  age  of  10  years.     Life  Table  E,.. 


Age. 

Actual. 

J  hcorttlcal. 

Ag<\ 

Actual. 

'ihcoittical. 

10 

73430 

73430 

60 

40952 

40814 

15 

72537 

72300 

65 

33234 

33007 

20 

71171 

70914 

70 

24663 

24412 

25 

69389 

69228 

75 

15861 

15729 

30 

07320 

67155 

80 

8230 

8319 

35 

64817 

64699 

85 

3132 

3260 

40 

61591) 

61023 

90 

772 

819 

45 

57701 

57838 

95 

106 

109 

50 

53089 

53211 

100 

7 

5 

55 

47595 

47566 

K. — Graduation  of  the  death-rates. 

It  now  remains  to  discuss  the  fitting  of  the  death-rates,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  probability  of  living  a  year.  It  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  graduate  the  curve  of  the  death- 
rate,  as  given  in  any  of  the  life-tables,  from  the  age  of  10  years  and 
upwards  to  any  simple  formula.  The  obvious  fact  is  that  the 
death-rate  increases  with  age.  Probably  after  the  age  of  40,  and 
certainly  after  the  age  of  50,  senescence  is  the  chief  factor.  As  has 
been  remarked,  at  the  age  of  10  the  deaths  due  to  childhood's 
diseases  still  play  a  part  in  the  mortality,  though  not  probably  a 
great  one.  In  the  death-rate  from  15  to  30  also  the  complex  of 
growth  and  sex  development  must  account  for  a  good  many  deaths. 
No  graduation  hitherto  proposed,  except  Prof.  Pearson's,  has  made 
any  attempt  to  estimate  these.  In  spite  of  various  attempts  at 
graduation  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  satisf}'ing  myself  that  I 
have  done  any  better.  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  subject 
fully  in  this  place,  but  the  following  points  may  be  noted  : — (1)  The 
great  bulk  of  the  death-rate  after  30  is  due  to  old  age  acting  through 
a  varying  group  of  diseases.  (2)  As  we  pass  from  healthy  to  un- 
healthy districts  we  find  that  the  mortality  increases  much,  most 
markedly  between  40  and  45  years  of  age,  in  relation  to  the  mortality 
of  healthy  districts,  than  at  ages  above  and  below  this.  Prof.  Pear- 
son, in  his  graduation,  makes  a  special  group  of  diseases  centering 
around  this  age.  The  shape  of  the  curve  he  obtained  is  almost 
identical  with  that  found  when  the  death-rate  curves  due  to  difierent 
environments  are  compared.  Such  an  element  might  be  expected 
to  appear,  as  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  England  lives  in 
comparatively  unhealthy  environments. 

The  graduation  of  the  expectations  in  this  paper  have  been 
made  at  all  ages  from  10  to  85.    From  this  it  might  be  expected 
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that  the  values  of  the  death-rates  obtained  from  the  formula  should 
be  in  defect  of  the  actual  about  the  ages  of  20  to  30  (Table  VIII). 
This  is  what  is  found  in  general.  Especially  in  the  recent  tables 
the  differences  are  considerable,  amounting  to  20  or  30  per  cent,  of 
the  actual  death-rate.  From  30  upwards,  however,  the  graduations 
of  the  death-rates  are  on  the  whole  very  good.  The  same  difierences 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  expectations  are  again  manifested, 
namely,  that  from  30  to  45  there  is  a  general  excess  of  the  actual 
over  the  theoretical,  from  50  to  70  a  defect,  and  from  70  upwards 
again  an  excess.  The  curve  of  the  formula  swings  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  curve  of  the  death-rate.  The  error  is  never 
very  large,  and  hardly  exceeds  4  per  cent.  The  only  place,  there- 
fore, where  great  divergence  takes  place  between  the  graduated 
and  the  theoretical  death-rates  is  at  the  earlier  ages.  In  the 
tables  before  1900  there  is  one  further  point  which  requires  notice : 
the  actual  death-rate  at  40  is  considerably  higher  than  the  theoretical 
death-rate.  This  changes  at  the  year  1900.  I  think  this  most 
probably  due  to  differences  in  methods  of  constructing  the  life  tables, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  fall  in  the  amount  of  phthisis  may 
have  an  influence  in  producing  this  change.  These  seem  to  be  the 
main  points,  but  the  whole  subject  requires  extensive  examination. 

L . — Conclusions . 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  investigations  made  are  as 
follows  : — (1)  If  the  expectations  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  vitality, 
they  can  be  adequately  graduated  by  a  formula  proposed,  a  formula 
which  describes  the  rate  of  decay  of  capacities  or  of  substances 
subject  to  the  action  of  organic  ferments,  a  process  which  may  be 
held  to  be  analogous  to  vital  processes.  (2)  That  the  constants  in 
the  formula  have  a  very  close  association,  an  association  which 
links  all  life  tables  together.  (3)  That  the  formula,  however,  does 
not  completely  describe  the  data,  but  that  the  values  obtained 
from  the  observations  make  a  long  swing  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  values  given  by  the  formula,  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  found 
when  the  data  are  graduated  on  Makeham's  hypothesis.  (4)  That 
the  expectations  at  the  high  ages  of  life  are  probably  more  accurately 
given  by  the  formula  than  by  the  ordinary  life  tables.  (5)  That 
the  same  formula  also  graduates  the  life  insurance  premiums. 

Note. — In  criticising  the  values  of  the  expectation  given  by  Mr. 
King,  I  desire  to  state  that  I  am  not  criticising  the  method  of  con- 
struction used  by  Mr.  King,  which  was  designed  to  accurately 
represent  the  data,  but  the  effect  of  the  error  if  the  data  were  used 
as  a  basis  of  actuarial  calculation. 
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Discussion  on  Dr.  Brownlee's  Paper. 

Cai'Tai.v  Greenwood,  in  moving  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author, 
jjaid  that  Dr.  Brownlee's  Paper  raised  so  many  interesting  questions 
that  they  would  naturally  be  unable  to  discuss  them  all  in  detail, 
and  he  wished  only  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  main  division  of  Dr.  Brownlee's  Paper  was,  first,  into  that 
of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  life-table  figures  regarded  as  ultimate 
facts,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  deduction  from  the  original  data  of 
certain  constants  of  the  life-table.  He  thought  perhaps  a  slight 
confusion  might  arise  in  some  readers'  minds  owing  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "  graduation,"  in  more  than  one  sense.  For  example, 
Table  VIII,  the  last  table  referred  to,  was  a  compari.son  between 
the  results  obtained  upon  Dr.  Brownlee's  hypothesis,  and  the 
figures  in  those  life-tables  which  were  already  graduated,  whereas 
in  some  of  the  tables  Dr.  Brownlee  had  applied  his  method  to  original 
ungraduated  data.  It  seemed  to  him  the  question  of  the  appro- 
priate graduation  of  original  data  was  mainly  a  technical  one  for  the 
actuary  and  was  rather  outside  their  province.  As  he  understood 
the  matter,  the  fundamental  requirements  of  the  actuary  were, 
firstly,  that  the  method  of  graduation  should  reproduce  the  original 
observations  with  as  few  deviations  as  possible,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  method  should  be  arithmetically  practicable.  He  gathered  that 
the  methods  of  graduation  enjoying  the  widest  popularity  were  in 
effect  emjHrical  applications  of  interpolation  formula^  no  law  of 
mortality  in  Dr.  Brow'nlee"s  sense  being  assumed.  It  seemed  to 
him,  how'ever,  that  it  was  well  woith  noticing  what  Dr.  Brownlee 
had  emphasised,  viz.,  that  the  Gompertz-Makeham  method  which 
did  start  from  a  priori  assumptions  and  had  frequently  proved 
effective,  was,  as  Dr.  Brownlee  had  pointed  out,  capable  of  being 
interpreted  in  biological  terms.  Passing  from  graduation  in  the 
narrower  sense,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  matter  for  technical 
discussion,  the  main  point  of  Dr.  Brownlee's  Paper  was  the  general 
co-ordination  of  the  life-table  data.  He  thought  they  would  all 
agree  in  admiring  the  ingenuity  with  which  Dr.  Brownlee  had 
chosen  the  physico-chemical  formula',  and  they  would  all  be  in- 
terested in  the  agreement  between  the  expectations  derived  from 
those  formukie  and  the  actual  figures  ;  but  it  was  necessary  for 
everyone  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  Dr.  Brownlee  had  done  was 
as  a  mathematician  would  say,  to  fulfil  a  condition  which  was 
necessary  but  not  sufficient.  He  thought  people  who  were  not  very 
much  versed  in  statistics  were  rather  inclined  to  be  over-impressed 
by  the  agreement  between  what  was  called  the  theoretical  value 
and  the  observed  value,  in  a  set  of  data,  and  he  thought  it  was  well 
to  emphasise  the  warning  on  that  point  which  Dr.  Brownlee  gave 
in  the  Paper,  and  also  in  a  recent  Paper  read  before  the  Epidemi- 
logical  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  The  point  was 
that  it  was  a  common  enougji  experience  in  any  statistical  enquiry 
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to  obtain  very  close  agreement  between  "  observation "'  and 
"  theory  "  even  when  one  knew  that  the  "  theory  '"  was  wrong  or 
at  least  incomplete.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  number  and 
its  logarithm.  Were  one  restricted  to  a  small  range  of  numbers 
and  their  logarithms,  say,  a  single  page  of  Chambers'  Tables,  the 
correlation  between  the  two  would  be  found  to  be  extremely  high 
(for  1 5  consecutive  numbers,  he  found  it  in  a  random  trial  to  be  •  98) 
and  the  agreement  between  "  observation  "  and  "  theory  "- — 
"  theory  "  here  being  a  linear  law — would  be  very  pleasing.  Un- 
fortunately, as  he  and  Mr.  Yule  had  found  in  investigating  some 
theories  of  immunity,  Nature  had  rather  a  habit  of  presenting  one 
with  odd  leaves  from  an  inaccessible  volume,  and  this  made  the 
discovery  of  her  statistical  laws  rather  difficult.  He  was  not  there- 
fore entirely  convinced  by  the  extremely  high  correlations  between 
the  constants  Dr.  Brownlee  had  got  or  by  the  close  agreement 
between  points  in  his  diagram  and  the  straight  lines.  After  all, 
in  some  of  them  the  range  of  the  points  was  very  small,  and  the  total 
number  of  points  fitted  was  likewise  small.  He  was  not  by  any 
means  intending  to  criticise  the  basal  theory  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  one  ought  not  to  be  too  greatly  impressed  by  the  agreement 
between  theory  and  observation.  Many  examples  could  be  quoted. 
Taking  another  case  from  some  work  which  Mr.  Yule  and  he  had 
been  recently  doing,  they  could  fit  the  distribution  of  multiple 
accidents  among  factory  workers  with  an  accuracy  which  was 
measured  in  the  ordinary  goodness  of  fit  tests  by  values  of  P.  of 
over  '9.  They  could  fit  the  same  data  to  this  degree  of  accuracy 
by  formulae  derived  from  two  contradictory  theories,  the  mathe- 
matical expressions  of  which  were  totally  distinct  one  from  one 
another.  These  cautions  seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary  when  one 
was  considering  the  statistical  justification  of  theoretical  formulee. 
He  thought  that  at  the  present  time  the  remarks  Dr.  Brownlee  made 
with  regard  to  Farr's  law  were  of  great  value.  He  entirely  con- 
curred with  what  Dr.  Brownlee  said  in  attaching  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  this  section  of  his  Paper,  and  for  the  reasons  suggested  in  that 
paragraph.  The  point  was  that  before  the  War  there  had  been  in 
public  health  discussions  a  steady  stream  of  a  sort  of  military  meta- 
phor :  people  were  going  to  start  a  campaign  against  tuberculosis 
or  were  going  to  stamp  out  infant  mortality — or  do  something 
similar  of  that  kind  ;  and  that  method  of  propaganda  was  now 
being  revived  in  connection  with  reconstruction.  It  seemed  to  him 
very  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  health  was  a  unitary 
process — that  the  military  metaphor  was  inexact,  and  that  it  was  a 
question  of  changing  the  totality  of  conditions  not  of  instituting 
particular  campaigns.  The  idea  of  a  unitary  process  was  old  ;  it 
was  strongly  emphasised  by  Sydenham,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  brought  into  prominence  again  by  Watt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  connection  with  zymotic  diseases,  and 
Dr.  Farr,  with  the  prescience  which,  as  Dr.  Brownlee  liad  said, 
characterised  everything  he  wrote,  had  drawn  special  attention 
to  the  substitution  principle.     The  point  was  that  there  was  reason 
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to  (loulit  whether  f^reat  changes  could  lie  made  in  the  public  health 
by  attempting  to  eliminate  particular  factors.  Whatever  might  be 
the  basis  of  Fan's  law,  the  uniformity  of  its  expressions  in  Dr. 
Brownlce's  series  deserved  the  most  careful  consideration.  Even  if 
there  were  no  other  grounds— and  there  were  many  other  grounds 
for  congratulating  Dr.  Jirownleo  and  thanking  him  for  his  PajxT, 
that  ground  would,  in  itself,  be  sufhcicnt  for  them  to  be  entitled  to 
pass  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  Paper. 

Mr.  Finch  said  it  was  a  very  great  [jleasurc  to  rise  to  second 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Brownlee.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  find 
that  Dr.  Brownlee  had  picked  on  some  old  work  of  Dr.  Farr's  and 
developed  it  in  the  way  he  had  done.  Some  little  time  ago  a  writer 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  had  said  it  was  a  pity  that  statistical 
investigations  were  buried  in  departmental  reports.  He  thought 
it  was  rather  a  pity  that  the  departmental  reports  should  be  given 
such  little  attention.  In  any  case  Dr.  Brownlee  had  taken  up  the 
law  formulated  of  Dr.  Farr,  and  had  shown  that  that  law,  which 
was  based  on  crude  and  imperfect  material,  still  held.  On  the 
theoretical  side  of  Dr.  Brownlee's  Paper  he  did  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing, but  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  find  that  a  law  that  was 
found  to  hold  in  other  branches  of  physical  science  applied  so  nearly 
to  the  curve  of  mortality  also.  He  might  mention,  what  was 
perhaps  not  generally  remembered  now,  that  Dr.  Farr's  first  life- 
table  was  based  on  an  assumed  law  of  mortality.  Death-rates  were 
taken  in  quinquennial  groups  of  ages  and  were  very  irregular.  Dr. 
Farr,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  mortality  increased  at  a 
geometrical  rate  over  a  certain  ^^eriod  of  life  and  at  another  geome- 
trical rate  in  later  life,  and  applied  a  geometrical  formula  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  55,  and  connected  it  up  with  another  geometrical 
formula  from  the  age  of  55  to  the  end  of  life.  This  method  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  life-table  for  the  year  1841.  The  second 
life-table  referred  to  the  period  ISSS-M,  1841  being  the  middle 
vear  of  the  period.  The  existence  of  a  law  of  mortality  was  no 
longer  assumed.  Dr.  Farr  determined  death-rates  at  certain  fixed 
])oints  of  life,  and  simply  carried  through  them  a  curve  of  mortality 
not  on  any  particular  assumption  but  simply  by  means  of  a  finite 
difference  formula,  and  got  results  which  agreed  almost  precisely 
with  those  of  the  first  life-table.  Ever  since  then  official  life-tables 
had  been  constructed  in  a  similar  way,  but  no  general  law  of  mortality 
had  been  assumed.  It  was  very  interesting  to  find  now  that  Dr. 
Brownlee  had  been  able  to  fit  a  general  law  to  the  results  of  those 
life-tables.  He  wished  to  make  one  or  two  points  in  connection 
with  that  work.  Dr.  Brownlee  said  his  formula  did  not  exactly 
interpret  the  data.  If  they  turned  to  the  table  for  1881  to  1890, 
they  would  find  there  was  a  very  big  difference  in  Table  VIII  between 
the  actual  and  observed  death-rates  at  the  ages  of  10  and  15.  He 
thought  the  difference  should  not  tell  too  strongly  against  Dr. 
Brownlee's  theory,  but  rather  against  the  actual  death-rates  of  the 
published  life-table.     For  some  reason  or  other  those   death-rates 
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were  given  too  low  ;  that  would  be  almost  obvious  to  anybody . 
If  they  followed  the  run  of  the  actual  death-rates  in  the  life-tables 
they  would  see  that  the  death-rates  at  the  ages  of  10  and  15  were 
shown  as  being  lower  in  1881  to  1890  than  they  were  in  1891  to 
1900,  despite  the  general  fall  of  the  death-rates  that  had  taken  place 
at  those  and  at  other  ages  also.  In  the  graduation  of  life-table 
No.  V  (1881-90)  the  deaths  and  the  jDopulation  were  tabulated  in 
decennial  ages,  5  to  15  and  15  to  25,  instead  of  four  quinquennial 
ages,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  and  so  on.  With  that  scheme  of  inter- 
polation he  felt  that  rates  of  mortality  were  derived  for  those  ages 
that  were  much  too  low  ;  at  all  events  the  death-rates  there  were 
much  lower  than  the  death-rates  published  in  the  Registrar-General's 
Annual  Report,  and  in  that  respect  life-table  No.  V  for  1881  to  1890 
(and  the  Healthy  Districts  Table  for  the  same  period)  differed  from 
all  the  other  life-tables  which  Dr.  Brownlee  had  dealt  with. 

With  regard  to  the  death-rates  over  age  65,  the  official 
life-tables  had  been  criticised  by  Mr.  King  before  he  con- 
structed the  last  two  English  tables  for  1901  to  1910,  and  1910 
to  1912.  He  urged  that  the  death-rates  at  the  high  ages  (those 
somewhere  about  85)  were  too  low.  They  probably  were.  At 
the  time  of  tlie  1901  Census  the  results  were  very  carefully 
examined,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  number  of 
])ersons  living  in  any  age  period,  for  example,  65  to  75,  by  deducting 
the  appropriate  numbers  of  deaths  from  the  number  living  ten  years 
earlier  in  life  at  the  preceding  Census.  It  was  recognised  at  the 
time  that  the  method  was  not  a  perfect  one.  For  example,  they  did 
not  know  whether  the  number  of  deaths  was  correct— or  rather  they 
knew  when  they  were  incorrect,  but  not  to  what  extent.  It  was  found 
that  in  1861  the  number  of  males  enumerated  over  85  was  more  than 
seven  times  the  number  calculated  to  be  surviving  out  of  those  living 
ten  years  earlier  at  the  preceding  Census.  The  total  living  over  75 
showed  an  excess  of  25  per  cent.,  and  those  over  65  an  excess  of 
6  per  cent,  the  calculated  number.  With  succeeding  Censuses  the 
error  gradually  disaj^peared,  until,  in  1901,  it  was  comparatively 
small  ;  but  when  the  figures  given  in  the  general  report  of  the  Census 
1901  were  looked  at,  he  thought  one  was  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  more  over-statement  of  the  ages 
at  the  Census  than  there  was  in  the  deatli  Registers.  Despite  any 
error  that  might  have  been  introduced  by  inisstatement  of  ages  at 
death,  he  felt  convinced  tliat  back,  say  forty  or  fifty  years,  the 
amount  of  over-statement  in  tlie  ages  at  the  Census  was  very  con- 
sideral)le.  and  at  earlier  dates  the  errors  were  probably  greater  still. 
The  pu))lislied  death-rates  at  the  highest  ages  were  probably  nmch 
understated,  and  it  was  rather  surprising  to  find  that  Dr.  Brownlee's 
values  of  the  expectation  of  life  at  those  high  ages,  calculated  in 
quite  a  different  way,  agreed  as  nearly  as  they  did  with  the  values 
shown  by  the  official  life-tables.  He  must  say  that  the  figures  given 
by  Mr.  King  showed  rather  a  curious  bulge,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  teaching  of  the  life-table  the  matter  was  quite 
unimportant. 
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Dr.  Brownleo  Imd  rcforrod  tf)  tlio  lniin|)  on  the  death-rate 
curvo  at  tho  ages  of  adolescence,  and  attributed  it,  he  thought, 
to  developmental  causes,  and  not  to  particular  diseases.  In 
the  case  of  English  mortality,  if  phthisis  mortality  was  removed 
from  the  total,  tho  hump  was  removed  in  large  measure.  The 
removal  of  violence  in  the  case  of  males  .still  further  smoothed  the 
curve.  He  himself  thought  it  was  largely  due  to  phthisis,  but  that 
was  neither  here  nor  there.  He  thought  Dr.  Brownlee's  formula 
would  smooth  out  the  hump,  and  the  ques'ion  was  whether  it  would 
do  so  or  not.  Taking  Dr.  Brownlee's  theoretical  figures  for  1891  to 
1900,  the  death-rate  at  the  age  of  15  was  22  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  at  the  age  of  10.  The  death-rate  at  the  age  of  20  was  22  per 
cent,  higher  than  at  15,  and  that  at  25  was  24  ])er  cent,  higher  than 
at  20,  and  the  increase  in  the  next  quinquennial  age  period  was  26 
per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  remained  practically  constant. 
Taking  the  actual  figures,  it  would  be  found  that  the  differences  in 
the  rates  of  increase  were  very  marked.  The  increase  per  cent, 
in  the  first  quinquennial  period  was  30,  in  the  second  period  5.5. 
and  in  the  third  and  the  fourth  periods  only  18  per  cent.  Morfality 
rises  rapidly  over  a  few  years  of  life,  after  which  the  rate  of 
increase  falls  very  considerably.  This  feature  does  not  apply  only 
to  English  mortality  but  is  universal,  and  is,  in  fact,  much  more 
marked  in  some  other  countries  than  in  England.  Dr.  Brownlee 
was  speaking  about  human  mortality  in  general,  and  had  tested  it 
only  against  English  mortality.  He,  the  speaker,  thought  it  would 
be  extremely  interesting  to  find  how  the  formula  would  fit  the 
mortality  curves  for  other  countries.  The  life-table  for  Norway 
(1901  to  1910)  showed  a  mortality  curve  which  rose  with  extreme 
rapidity  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  the  increase  being  as  much 
as  26  per  cent,  in  the  year  of  age  15  to  16.  After  age  22  the  death- 
rate  declined  for  a  period  of  no  less  than  11  years.  The  death- 
rate  at  the  age  of  22  was  9-4,  and  then  fell  to  a  minimum  of  7-3  at 
ages  33  and  34,  and  it  w^as  not  until  the  age  of  47  that  the  rate  again 
stood  at  the  level  it  reached  at  the  age  of  22.  In  the  case  of  females 
there  was  a  rapid  rise  in  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  that  was 
followed  by  retardation,  but  the  rate  never  actually  declined.  The 
curve  for  Sweden  showed  the  same  feature,  but  in  a  less  marked 
degree.  In  Japan  the  death-rate  fell  from  8-7  ])er  1,000  at  the  age 
of  22  to  7-8  at  the  age  of  29,  and  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  35  that 
it  reached  the  point  it  stood  at  22.  It  seemed  probable  that  if 
Dr.  Brownlee's  formula  were  applied  to  the  mortality  curves  for 
those  countries,  they  would  wipe  out  a  good  deal  of  that  curious 
hump  in  the  mortality  curve.  He  did  not  know  whether  Dr. 
Brownlee  could  say  off-hand  whether  that  would  be  so,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  they  could  know  at 
some  future  time  whether  the  formula  did  apply  to  the  curves  of 
mortality  of  these  and  other  countries. 

Another  point  was  with  regard  to  what  death-rates  should 
be  used.  He  supposed  they  were  all  familiar  with  most  of 
the   arguments,    and    all    agreed   that    the  crude   death-rate   was 
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not  of  much  use,  but  that  the  standard  death-rate  was  the 
one  that  should  be  used  for  comparing  the  mortality  of  different 
areas,  but  it  was  not  the  death-rate  which  Dr.  Brownlee  wanted 
for  the  purpose  of  his  investigation.  He  took  it  that  the  life- 
table  death-rate  was  vitiated  to  some  extent  by  the  varying 
proportions  of  persons  living  at  different  ages  in  the  different  life- 
tables.  In  a  healthy  district  they  had  a  large  number  of  people 
surviving  to  old  age  where  they  were  subject  to  a  high  mortality, 
and  the  life-table  death-rate  at  any  age — 5,  10,  or  15  and  upwards — 
would  be  vitiated  by  that  factor,  and  was  not  strictly  comparable 
with  that  of  another  district.  It  seemed  to  him  there  was  an  in- 
herent difficulty  in  measuring  the  death-rate  as  a  ratio  of  persons 
dying  to  persons  living.  The  difficulty  seemed  to  be  that  they  were 
using  a  unit  of  measurement  that  was  not  fixed.  In  all  the  death- 
rates  the  unit  of  measurement  was  a  life,  and  a  life  is  of  variable 
length.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  value  of  a  year  of  life 
at  any  age  from  an  economic  or  other  point  of  view,  he  thought  the 
death-rate,  except  when  measured  at  a  particular  moment  of  life, 
or  over  a  short  period  such  as  one  year  of  age,  was  a  defective 
measurement.  The  defect  might  be  remedied  by  applying  the  future 
lifetime  at  each  age  and  thus  loading  each  year  of  life  with  its 
proper  weight :  a  satisfactory  measure  might  then  be  obtained. 
The  expectation  of  life  is  of  course  quite  a  different  measure.  In 
that  case  the  unit  of  measurement  is  a  year  of  life,  and  is  an  absolute 
measure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Brownlee  had  made  the  proper 
selection  in  using  the  expectation  of  life  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
his  investigation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  in  the  choice  of 
death-rates  he  had  rightly  selected  the  life-table  death-rate  as  being 
preferable  to  any  other  death-rate  in  general  use. 

Mr.  W.  Palin  Elderton  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to 
liave  been  present  and  listened  to  the  Paper.  He  was  afraid  that 
one  who  by  misfortune  happened  to  have  to  carry  on  his  life  as  an 
actuary  was  bound  to  look  at  graduation  and  anything  to  do  with 
mortality  tables  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  the  biologist, 
and  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  him  was  to  look  at  the  death- 
rates — what  actuaries  called  the  force  of  mortality,  rather  than  the 
expectations.  The  reason  was  because  one  instinctively  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  see  not  only  that  the  premiums  for  insurance 
over  the  whole  term  of  life  were  correct,  but  also  that  if  they  had  to 
quote  for  an  insurance  of  merely  one  or  two  years,  the  chances  of 
death  for  those  two  years  were  so  nearly  equal  to  the  ''  actual  "  in 
the  graduation  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  charging  a  premium 
which  would  lead  the  company  one  happened  to  represent  into  some 
unfortunate  disaster  by  under-charging,  or  the  poor  individual  who 
had  to  pay  the  premium  into  the  difficulty  of  paying  very  consider- 
ably more  than  he  ought  properly  to  be  asked  to  pay.  From  that 
standard  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  some  of  the  comparisons 
between  "  actual  "  and  "  theoretical  "  in  Table  VIII  fell  short  of 
\vhat  an  actuary  would  want  from  his  point  of  view.     Dr.  Brownlee 
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started  l)y  graduating  tlio  expectation  of  life,  and  the  conijiarison  of 
the  '■  theoretical  "  and  "  actual  "  in  the  exj)ectation  of  life  looked 
fairly  close,  hut  when  one  turned  over  to  the  next  page  the  death- 
rates  looked  further  ajiart.  He  was  afraid  he  liad  suffered  from  that 
dilliculty  Jiinisclf,  so  he  could  at  any  rate  say  he  was  very  syni- 
jjathetic.  Some  time  ago  he  had  made  certain  graduations  of 
ex])ectation,  and  then  tried  to  get  his  death-rates  from  them  with 
the  same  unsatisfactory  result.  He  thought  the  explanation  in  his 
case  was  that  he  could  not  find  any  convenient  curve-fitting  process 
to  get  his  expectations  which  would  give  him  a  suflficient  number  of 
decimal  places  ;  so  that  when  he  translated  from  his  expectations  to 
his  rates  of  mortality  he  only  really  got  about  one  significant  figure. 
If  they  worked  from  an  ex|)ectation  to  two  or  three  jjlaces  of  decimals, 
they  would  get  a  rate  of  mortality  at  young  ages  in  which  perhajts 
only  one  figure  was  significant.  He  thought  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  rates  of  juortaiity,  from  the  actuary's  point  of  view, 
had  turned  out  to  be  rather  a  better  function  to  choose  for  graduating 
than  the  expectation  of  life.  Of  course  from  Dr.  Brownlees  point 
of  view  as  a  biologist  it  might  be  different,  and  probably  was,  and 
he  was  debarred  from  that  point  of  view  as  he  knew  nothing  about 
it.  Dr.  Brownlee  had  made  the  remark  that  there  was  a  difficulty 
about  fitting  N  (c  —  x)^  ;  he  had  not  looked  it  up,  and  liad  not  had 
much  time  to  work  it  out,  but  he  would  liave  thought  a  priori  that 
It  could  have  been  fitted  by  moments  without  any  great  difficulty  ; 
he  was,  in  fact,  under  the  impression  that  the  solution  was  given 
about  two  years  ago  by  Professor  Pearson,  in  a  Paper  before  the 
Royal  Society,  on  "  Further  Special  Cases  of  Frequency  Curves." 
He  had  not  been  able  to  look  up  the  reference,  so  very  likely  he  had 
overlooked  some  point.  In  finding  whether  any  particular  formula 
such  as  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Brownlee,  or  the  Makeham  or  Gompertz 
formula  would  really  graduate  any  body  of  data,  he  suggested  that 
in  comparing  the  actual  and  theoretical  one  might  assume  that  the 
formula  was  not  ])erfect  for  the  point  of  view  of  describing  the  data 
if  they  had  a  long  series  of  minus  deviations,  and  then  a  long  series 
of  ])lus  deviations,  and  so  on.  With  a  satisfactory  formula  the 
deviations  between  their  actual  and  theoretical  change  sign  often. 
In  other  words,  might  not  the  waves  which  Dr.  Brownlee  noticed  in 
comparing  his  actual  and  theoretical  be  due  to  the  use  of  a  mathe- 
matical expression  which  really  was  not  suitable  to  describe  the 
facts  ?  He  did  not  wish  for  a  moment  in  making  the  remarks  to 
give  the  impression  of  being  unduly  critical.  He  knew  that  his 
point  of  view  could  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  biologist,  and  he 
was  probably  overlooking  all  the  points  which  were  important  to  a 
biologist ;  but  he  threw  out  the  suggestions  he  had  done  in  case  they 
might  possibly  be  of  some  help  in  the  future  work  which  he  gathered 
Dr.  Brownlee  intended  to  do,  and,  if  they  were,  he  would  be  certainly 
very  glad.  To  one  who  had  made  a  number  of  shots  at  graduations 
and  often  had  had  a  disappointment  over  them,  it  was  interesting 
to  study  other  people's  attempts.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  formula 
for  graduation,  and  any  hint  from  other  people  was  very  welcome. 
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After  all,  graduation  was  an  attractive  and  fascinating  thing,  but 
it  was  miserably  tantalising. 

Dr.  Stevenson  said  he  entered  the  Meeting  fully  expecting  to 
find  Dr.  Brownlee's  Paper  meet  with  a  more  enthusiastic  reception 
than  it  had  so  far  received,  but  in  view  especially  of  the  cautions 
they  had  been  given  by  the  proposer  of  the  vote  of  thanks,  he  must 
endeavour  to  curb  his  own  feelings  on  that  subject.  He  would 
only  say  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  the  thesis  that  a  formula  devised 
to  express  the  action  of  ferments  and  the  fate  of  micro-organisms 
was  applicable  to  the  facts  of  human  mortality,  they  might  look  in 
the  future  with  considerable  interest  upon  the  fact  that  they  were 
present  on  this  occasion.  There  were  one  or  two  points  of  detail  in 
the  Paper  to  which  he  wished  to  refer.  First,  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  age  group  death-rates  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  mortalities, 
he  thought  that  was  done  scant  justice  to,  because  one  strongly  felt 
there  were  many  points  which  could  only  be  brought  out  when  the 
individual  elements  of  which  the  total  mortality  was  composed 
were  scanned.  He  would  not  quote  examples,  but  one  constantly 
came  across  such  cases.  In  that  connection,  infantile  mortality 
and  its  constancy  in  areas  of  different  types  under  one  month  of 
age  was  referred  to  in  the  Table.  If  the  analysis  by  age  was  further 
pushed,  the  constancy  was  found  to  be  restricted  to  the  first  week 
of  age,  and  he  thought  it  an  interesting  fact  that  although  that 
constancy  was  always  present  as  regarded  the  distinction  between 
urban  and  rural  types  of  area,  it  was  not  present  if  they  contrasted 
different  geograjDhical  sections  of  the  country.  He  could  only  speak 
for  their  own  country  ;  but  the  south  of  England  uniformly  pre- 
sented a  quite  considerably  lower  mortality  even  in  the  first  week 
of  life  than  the  north  of  England  did.  A  point  on  which  the  Paper 
seemed  to  him  to  be  somewhat  pessimistic  was  the  question  of 
further  reduction  in  mortality.  From  the  mathematical  methods 
employed  by  him,  Dr.  Brownlee  was  apparently  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  mortality  of  the  healthy  districts  was  likely  to  be 
materially  further  reduced.  It  seemed  rather  strange  that  that 
should  be  the  case  when  they  saw  what  had  happened  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Fifty  years  ago  mortality  from  fevers  formed  almost 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  of  the  country.  It  now  formed 
an  absolutely  negligible  fragment,  and  similar  statements  might  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  other  causes  of  death.  Were  there  no 
causes  left  which  might  yield  to  appropriate  measures  in  a  similar 
way  ?  If,  for  instance,  deaths  from  violence  were  removed  from  the 
field,  as  was  theoretically,  if  not  practically,  possible,  surely  quite  a 
number  of  lives  would  be  saved  to  live  to  old  age  which,  at  present, 
were  lost  in  that  way.  With  regard  to  Farr's  Law  of  Density,  he 
must  say  he  felt  a  difficulty,  which  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Brownlee, 
in  the  fact  that  a  number  of  dense  populations  were  in  a  ])osition  to 
show  a  low  mortality.  He  supposed  the  Peabody  Buildings  was 
perhaps  the  best  known  instance.  Was  it  not  conceivable  that  with 
improvements  in  administration  the  densely  populated  areas  might 
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more  and  more  l)f  turned  into  IValjody  Buildings  If  they  were, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  were,  aurol^^  the  law  of  variation  with  density 
must  diminish  in  its  force.  This  view  aj)pearcd  to  be  implied  by 
Dr.  Brownlee's  two  statements  (1)  that  the  mortality  of  the  healthy 
districts  is  unlikely  to  show  further  material  decrease,  and  (2)  that 
densely  packed  populations  may  maintain  a  high  general  level  of 
health.  If  there  is  much  opportunity  for  decrease  of  mortality  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  and  little  or  none  in  that  of  the  former,  surely 
we  may  look  forward  to  decreasing  variation  with  density  as  the 
mortality  of  the  crowded  areas  is  more  and  more  approximated  to 
that  of  the  present  healthy  districts.  Another  difficulty  he  felt  in 
regard  to  Farr's  law  was  that  it  was  not  universal  in  its  a])plication, 
as  a  natural  law  should  be.  Whereas  in  this  country,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  Paper,  infant  mortality  was  constantly  higher  in  town 
than  country,  the  relationship  was  reversed  in  much  of  Central 
Europe.  The  country  districts  had  long  shown  the  higher  mortality 
in  Austria  and  Southern  Germany,  and  of  late  years  the  same  ratio 
had  been  established  in  Prussia.^ 

Professor  Edgewortti  desired  to  join  in  the  praise  of  Dr. 
Browulee's  Paper.  Dr.  Brownlee  had  made  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  philosojihy  of  graduation.  He  had  won  a  high  place  among  those 
who  sought  to  read  the  action  of  regular  causes  in  the  configuration 
of  a  life-table.  Such  were  Gompertz  and  Makeham,  to  whose 
hypotheses  allusion  had  been  made.  Professor  Pearson,  too,  must 
be  placed  in  this  class.  For  though  he  had  not  assigned  so  definite 
a  cause  as  some  of  his  predecessors,  yet  he  had  shown  how  to  graduate 
a  table  of  mortality  by  means  of  a  formula  not  devised  ad  hoc,  but 
of  wide  application  in  other  fields  ;  the  universality  of  which  argues 
its  connection  with  laws  of  nature.  Dr.  Venn  also  had — to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  previous  speaker — made  a  shot  at  graduation.  At 
least  he  had  shown  that  Nature  seems  to  make  a  shot  at  the  typical 
length  of  human  life — about  three  score  and  ten.  The  numbers  of 
persons  dying  (in  a  stationary  population)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  age  are  grouped  much  as  shots  on  a  target  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  bull's-eye  (according  to  the  normal  law  of  error)."  These 
and  other  formubu  are  found  to  fit  the  observations  fairly  well. 
We  must  not  be  carried  away  by  Dr.  Brownlee's  success  in  fitting 
his  theory  to  the  facts,  as  if  such  consilience  was  very  rare  and  difficult 

'  Even  before  this  change  occurred  in  Prussia  there  was  little  evidence 
that  mortality  there  varied  in  accordance  with  Farr's  law.  Thus  in  1894-97 
(Prinzing,  p.  454)  female  mortality  was  higher  in  the  country  districts  than  in 
the  great  towns  at  all  age  periods,  except  0-5,  40-50  and  50^60,  while  that  of 
the  great  towns  was  in  excess  of  that  of  the  smaller  only  at  0-5.  For  males 
the  ratios  were  less  dissimilar  to  those  obtaining  here.  The  Prussian  life-tables 
for  1901-05  and  1905-06  also  show  approximate  equalitj'  of  expectation  at 
birth  for  females  between  towoa  and  country,  though  infant  mortality  was  still 
at  that  time  higher  in  the  towns. 

2  Verm  "  On  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  Averages,"  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Stntu- 
Ucal  Society,  vol.  liv.  (1891),  p.  443  ;  referring  to  Lexis  (Ma^senerscheinungeu . 
p.  42  et  .teq.]. 
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of  attainment.  He  (Professor  Edgeworth)  agreed  with  what  Dr. 
Greenwood  had  said  on  that  matter.  He  could  confirm  Dr.  Green- 
wood's statement  by  his  own  experience  in  the  construction  of  a 
formula  to  represent  progressive  taxation,  such  as  the  present  British 
income-tax.  It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  fairly  good  fit  with 
difTerent  functions  ;  given  a  sufficient  number  of  constants,  say  at 
least  two  or  three.  If  you  determined  the  constants  so  that  the 
formula  should  fit  exactly  at  a  few  points,  it  would  be  a  fit  to  fit 
approximately  in  the  neighbourhood  of — or  even  at  a  considerable 
distance  from — those  pivots.  Of  course  the  function  must  be  of  a 
kind  suitable  for  the  purpose.  All  functions  were  not  suitable  for 
all  purposes  ;  as  Professor  Pearson  had  pointed  out  in  his  observa- 
tions on  curve-fitting.  Thus  the  parabola  of  many  degrees,  though 
suitable  for  many  purposes,  was  not  generally  appropriate  to  laws 
of  frequency.  If  the  formulse  which,  so  to  speak,  had  been 
examined  for  honours  in  graduation  came  out  nearly  equal,  he 
would  suggest  an  additional  subject  for  examination.  Beside  the 
general  conditions  which  a  graduation  formula  might  be  expected  to 
fulfil,  it  might  be  subservient  to  some  special  purpose.  Thus  the 
Gompertz-Makeham  formula  afforded  special  facilities  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  annuities  upon  joint  lives. ^  A  distinguished  actuary  had 
said  that  owing  to  the  great  convenience  attaching  to  the  use  of  this 
formula,  it  is  worth  while  to  "  stretch  a  point  in  its  favour."*  He 
(Professor  Edgeworth)  would  like  to  ask  other  experts  whether  they 
agreed  in  attaching  great  importance  to  that  convenience  ;  and  if 
so,  whether  any  compensating  special  advantage  could  be  ascribed 
to  any  of  the  rival  formulae. 

Mr.  Yule  said  he  wished  to  add  his  tribute  of  interest  in  and 
admiration  for  the  Paper.  Like  all  Dr.  Brownlee's  Papers,  it  was 
extraordinarily  stimulating  to  the  reader,  though  very  often  stimu- 
lating him  to  contradiction,  partly  because  he  did  not,  at  first  sight 
at  least,  feel  able  to  agree  with  Dr.  Brownlee,  partly  because  he 
wanted  the  author  to  give  further  explanations  on  points  which 
were  obscure.  It  stood,  of  course,  to  reason  that  in  the  very  short 
time  he  had  had  at  his  disposal  to  read  the  Paper,  he  had  not  been 
able  thoroughly  to  study  it  nor  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  author's 
reasoning  :  he  could  only  raise  one  or  two  questions.  First,  it 
struck  him,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Brownlee's  formula,  as  it  had 
often  struck  him  with  surprise  in  connection  with  the  Gompertz- 
Makeham  law,  that  it  was  really  astonishing  how  such  formultc  did 
fit  the  facts,  or  rather  fitted  the  figures,  considering  how  little  con- 
silient they  probably  were  with  the  facts  and  how  little  consilient 
the  facts  were  with  those  ideal  facts  they  would  like  to  have.  People 
told  untruths  about  their  ages  at  the  Census  and  about  the  ages 
of  their  relatives  at  death  ;  people  had  not  been  subject  throughout 

'  See  Do  Morgan,  Assurance  Magazine,  vol.  viii.,  p.  181. 
*  The  Theory  of  ihA  CovsfnicHon  of  Tables  of  Mortality,  by  G.  F.  Hardy, 
pp.  71,  73. 
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all  ihcir  lives  to  one  and  the  same  uniform  environment  as  they  would 
like  tliem  to  have  been  ;  nor  had  the  jjeoplc  of  different  ages  which 
appcunMl  in  the  life-table  been  subject  to  the  same  environments. 
Frankly,  the  data  were,  for  the  purpose,  abominably  bad,  yet  on  a 
certain  theory  a  formula  was  obtained  wliich  fitted  thorn  extremely 
well.  In  such  circumstances,  was  it  or  was  it  not  in  favour  of  the 
formula  that  it  did  fit  the  facts  well  ?  A  second  point  he  wished  to 
raise  concerned  the  particular  formula  in  the  Paper.  Its  theo- 
retical justification,  as  he  understood  it,  was  that  it  might  represent 
some  sort  of  chemical  action  that  went  on  in  the  body,  the  dying 
away,  say,  of  some  substance.  That  explanation  differed  from  the 
explanation  of  the  law  of  mortality  observed  in  bacteria  subject  to 
a  disinfecting  solution,  inasmuch  as  that  was  definitely  a  mass  law 
applied  to  the  mass  of  bacteria.  Here  they  were  dealing  with  a 
mass  law,  but,  if  he  understood  it  rightly,  the  explanation  given 
was  an  explanation  for  the  individual.  But  individuals  differed. 
Other  speakers  had  already  touched  on  a  point  which  he  had  raised 
himself  in  a  short  conversation  with  Dr.  Brownlee  before  the  Meet- 
ing. He  had  been  greatly  i')uzzled  by  a  paradox  regarding  the 
suggested  use  of  the  life-table  death-rate.  They  did  not  use  crude 
death-rates  because  such  rates  were  based  on  populations  of  divers 
age  distributions.  But  the  life-table  death-rates  were  specifically 
based  on  populations  different  for  each  district.  Yet  he  would 
not  like  to  say  they  were  invalid,  because  he  would  accept  the  reci- 
procal of  the  death-rate,  namely,  expectation  of  life,  as  some  measure 
at  all  events  of  vitality.  He  could  not,  therefore,  deny  to  its  recip- 
rocal the  title  of  a  measure  of  mortality.  Perhaps  Dr.  Brownlee 
would  be  able  to  clear  that  point  up.  He  would  have  been  glad  if 
he  had  been  able  to  devote  a  little  more  space  in  his  Paper  to  the 
question  of  the  use  of  the  life-table  death-rate.  Taking  again  the 
general  point  that  was  raised  by  Captain  Greenwood,  regarding  the 
necessity  for  caution  in  accepting  empirical  formuhe  as  necessarily 
being  the  rational  formula^,  he  did  feel  some  doubt  as  to  the  density 
formula  of  Fair's  law,  to  which  Professor  Edgeworth  had  also 
referred.  It  struck  him  at  once  that  if  the  density  of  a  district 
were  zero,  tbe  mortality  by  the  formula  would  be  zero  ;  if  the  density 
were  extremely  low,  the  mortality  would  tend  to  vanish.  Was  that 
really  a  likely  result  ?  He  would  have  thought  that  some  law  such 
as  "  death-rate  equals  a  constant  plus  a  term  dependent  on  the 
"  density  ''  would  have  been  more  probable.  He  did  not  see  why 
a  population  with  a  vanishing  density  should  have  apparently  a 
vanishing  death-rate.  In  conchision,.  he  would  like  to  repeat  that 
those  were  simply  points  which  had  struck  him  in  what  had  neces- 
sarily been  a  very  hasty  reading  and  only  served  to  emphasise  his 
real  interest  in  the  Paper  which  Dr.  Brownlee  had  presented. 

The  Chairman,  in  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  close,  owing  to 
the  hour,  wished  to  say  that  it  had  been  almost  a  model  discussion, 
and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Meeting. 
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The  vote  of  thanks  was  put  to  the  Meeting  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Dr.  Brownlee,  in  reply,  said  he  was  afraid  there  was  not  sufE- 
cienb  time  to  answer  all  the  points  which  had  been  brought  up.  There 
were,  however,  one  or  two  points  on  which  it  was  necessary  to  say 
a  word.  Mr.  Yule  had  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  constant 
death-rate  obtained  in  experiments  regarding  the  destruction  of 
bacilli  in  the  act  of  disinfection  and  the  case  which  he  had  considered 
where  each  individual  life  decreased  in  vitality  according  to  a  certain 
law.  The  case  Mr.  Yule  considered  simple,  namely,  that  of  dis- 
infection, was  not  really  so.  In  fact,  it  was  so  difficult  that  no  one 
had  been  able  to  explain  it  unless  it  were  assumed  that  the  life  of  a 
germ  depended  on  one  single  unit  in  the  cell.  On  this  no  experi- 
ments had  hitherto  been  devised,  and  though  the  formula  of  the  uni- 
molecular  reaction  describes  the  facts,  the  constant  death-rate  found 
can  only  be  taken  as  an  experimental  result.  That  the  subject  was 
complex  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  organisms  so  high  in  the 
scale  as  a  planarian  worm  were  placed  in  a  weak  alcoholic  solution 
the  rate  at  which  they  became  immobile  corresponded  to  the  formula 
of  the  uni-molecular  reaction.  In  the  case  he  considered  he  was 
averaging  over  a  large  number  of  lives  trusting  to  get  average  values 
of  the  constants  in  the  formula  which  would  admit  of  comparison. 
Referring  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Yule  that  the  relationship  of  the 
density  and  the  death-rate  implied  that  if  the  density  went  down  to 
zero  the  death-rate  would  also  be  zero,  he  thought  that  the  formula 
must  be  taken  as  representing  that  portion  of  the  facts  within  the 
range  of  direct  observation.  There  was  a  death-rate  below  which 
it  was  impossible  to  get  and  the  number  of  persons  living  with  this 
ideal  death-rate  is  necessarily  very  small.  Farr's  law  could  only  be 
taken  as  representing  the  facts  within  this  range.  Dr.  Brownlee 
thanked  the  critics  for  the  kind  way  in  which  they  had  received  his 
Paper.  He  knew  quite  well  that  much  of  what  he  said  must  appear 
more  than  a  little  doubtful,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  make  it  appear 
that  more  than  a  first  attempt  at  graduation  had  been  made.  On 
this  point  he  referred  to  what  Major  Greenwood  had  said  with  regard 
to  Diagram  I.  He  himself  thought,  however,  that  though  observa- 
tions were  few  from  necessity  the  degree  of  parallelism  of  the  lines 
added  a  very  considerable  verification  to  the  value  of  the  observa- 
tions. When  the  same  kind  of  result  was  obtained  on  three  or  four 
occasions,  even  though  the  number  of  observations  were  small,  the 
combined  result  might  be  of  very  considerable  value. 

The  following  candidate  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  :— 
I.  G.  Qibbon,  C.B.E. 
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A    Note    on    German    and    English    War-Time    Diets. 

By  Major  Greenwood  (Capt.,  R.A.M.C.,  T.F.)  and 
Cecily  M.  Thompson. 


The  German  Imperial  Statistical  Department*  recently  issued 
an  analysis  of  some  data  relative  to  the  cost  of  living  in  German 
towns  collected  in  1916  and  1917  by  the  Kriegsausschluss  fiir  Kon- 
sumenteninteressen.  This  analysis,  which  has  been  carried  out 
with  an  elaboration  which  the  comj^arative  paucity  of  the  original 
observations,  perhaps,  hardly  justifies,  is  inainly  concerned  with 
economic  details.  We  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers 
of  the  Journal  to  give  an  evaluation  of  the  dietaries  from  the  physio- 
logical point  of  view.  With  that  object  we  have  computed  the 
daily  consumption  of  the  three  main  constituents  of  a  diet  and  also 
the  yield  of  energy  expressed  in  calories. 

Comparison  of  German  and  English  diets,  1916-17. 


Grams  per  head  dally. 

pjople. 

Caibo- 

daily. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 

Average  of  German  town 

823  families 

63-8 

60-9 

389-1 

2,352 

diets,  April,  1916. 

Average  of  German  town 

342  families 

57-6 

48-2 

343-1 

2,007 

diets,  April,  1917. 

Average  of  6  canteens  and 

6,750  people 

110-8 

130-4 

366-2 

3,168 

hostels  in  England  and 

(3,073) 

Scotland,  June,  1917. 

Average    of    3    hostels    in 

1,843  people 

86-7 

69-4 

434  0 

2,782 

England,  April,  1918. 

(2,699) 

Butler,  margarine  and  lard  per  head  per  day. 

German  diet,  April,  1916  

,,        1917  

English  diet,  June,  1917  

April,  1918  


Grams, 
28-7 
180 
43-3 
22-3 


^  Beitrdge  z.  Kenntnis  der  Lebenshaltung  im  dritien  KriegsjdkreVl .  Sonderhejt 
zum  Reichs- Arbeit ablatte.     Berlin,  1918. 
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We  have  employed  the  analyses  of  fuodstuli's  given  in  the 
eleventh  edition  of  Konig's  Nahrwerttafel  (supposing  them  to  be 
more  accurately  applicable  to  German  foods  than  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  Eoyal  Society's  Food  (War)  Committee  for  English 
diets),  and  the  energy  figures  are  net  values,  allowance  being  made 
for  loss  in  digestion—  not,  of  course,  for  loss  in  preparation.  The 
results  are  shown  in  the  table,  which  also  contains  the  most  accu- 
rately comparable  data  of  consumption  in  England  which  we 
possess.  These  latter  figures  relate  to  hostels  boarding  English 
munition  workers.  Certain  reservations  must  be  made  before  in- 
stituting a  comparison  between  the  English  and  German  results. 
The  calorie  values  of  the  English  diets  were  obtained  by  using 
Rubner's  coefficients,  and  do  not  therefore  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  loss  in  digestion  ;  the  resulting  exaggeration  is  about  3  per  cent. 
The  figures  in  brackets  in  the  last  column  are  more  properly  ccm- 
parable  with  the  German  averages.  Further,  the  German  system 
of  "  man  "  values,  which  we  have  adopted,  rates  all  persons  over 
the  age  of  11  years  as  "  men,"  while  there  are  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  average  consumption  of  an  adult  woman  is  less 
than  that  of  a  man  doing  the  same  class  of  work  (although  not 
necessarily  the  same  amount  of  work).  If  our  two  samples  of 
munition  workers  had  each  contained  men  and  women  in  the  same 
proportions  this  fact  would  not  have  affected  the  comparison  ;  but 
it  happens  that  our  second  sample  refers  only  to  hostels  for  women, 
so  that  the  fall  in  calorie  value  between  1917  and  1918  in  England 
has  been  exaggerated.  Lastly,  the  German  data  refer  to  a  mixed 
population.  Of  the  342  families  in  the  1917  sample,  only  11 1 
were  definitely  working-class  families.  One  would  naturally  expect 
that  the  energy  value  of  a  diet  should  increase  with  the  demands 
made  upon  the  physical  energy  of  the  consumer,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  German  data  are  not  so  presented  that  a  separate  calculation 
can  be  made  of  the  calorie  value  in  each  class.  The  expenditure  on 
diflterent  classes  of  food  is,  however,  tabulated  by  occupations,  and 
the  differences  are  not  very  great.  Hence,  so  far  as  appears,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  working-class  families  did  really 
obtain  more  calories  in  their  diets  than  the  remainder.  Still,  the 
possibility  must  be  had  in  mind. 

These  objections  naturally  weaken  the  force  of  a  comparison 
which  is,  however,  so  far  as  it  goes,  satisfactory  to  us.  The  decline 
in  total  calorie  value  between  1917  and  1918  in  England  is  of  the 
same  order  as  that  taking  effect  between  1916  and  1917  in  Gorman 
towns,  but  the  absolute  level  in  England  is  much  higher.  While 
the  English  1918  average  reaches  the  conventional  standard   for 
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nio(lf'rut(!  or  sedentary  work  (tlie  women  were  mostly  light  lathe 
operators),  the  German  result  is  not  much  more  than  what  hah  been 
deemed  a  bare  subsistence  diet. 

The  consuniption  of  ralioued  fats  (of  course,  the  total  consuni])- 
tion  of  fat  shown  above  in  the  tabic  includes  the  fat  contained  in  all 
articles  of  food)  shows  that  the  English  hostels  were  slightly  better 
off  in  1918  than  the  German  families  more  than  a  year  earlier.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  po.sition  in  Germany  this  year 
has  been  .still  wor.so  than  in  1017. 
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1, — The  Economic  History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By  George  O'Brien,  viii  -(-  437  pp.,  8vo.  Dublin  and  London  : 
Maunsel  and  Co.,  1918.     Price  los.  6d.  net. 

An  apology  is  offered  by  our  author  for  handling  here  a  period 
treated  by  historians  of  such  wide  fame  as  Lecky  and  Froude.  Their 
account,  however,  was,  in  the  main,  political ;  and  economic  forces 
and  events,  when  they  were  mentioned,  filled  a  minor  place  in 
either  narrative.  Although  appropriate  passages  from  their  pages 
appear  in  the  quotations  lavishly  employed,  and  the  moral  urged 
by  Mr.  O'Brien  lays  too  much  rather  than  too  little  stress  upon 
the  power  exercised  by  one  political  factor — that  of  an  independent 
legislature — on  the  economic  fortunes  of  his  countrymen,  we  may 
allow  that  he  has  filled  a  gap.  He  has  done  substantial  service  to 
the  study  of  economic  history  by  this  new  exhaustive  survey.  He 
has  thrown  strong  light  on  an  important  epoch  in  the  past  of  Ireland ; 
and  that  office  can  be  recognized  without  the  full  acceptance  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  his  scrutiny,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  applica- 
tion, apparently  designed,  to  present  circumstance.  For  it  is  surely 
no  felicitous  accident  on  which  Irishmen  can  be  congratulated  that 
living  Englishmen  should  be  reminded  of  past  incidents  beyond 
recall,  for  which  they  can  have  no  real  responsibility,  as,  long  since, 
they  renounced  the  attitude,  or  reversed  the  acts,  of  predecessors 
they  would  now  agree  to  blame  as  severely  as  their  monitors.  The 
memory  of  ancient  grievances  inevitably  endures ;  but  it  is  an  evil, 
not  a  good,  hindering  and  not  helping,  the  wholesome  vis  medicatrxi 
of  time  and  change.  Mr.  O'Brien,  it  is  evident,  finds  it  hard,  if 
not  impossible,  to  preserve  intact  the  impartiality  to  which  he 
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ijroporly  aspires  ;  and  his  lapse  from  the  i«Jeal  di-tachinent  of  the 
historian  is  due  to  a  wish,  or  belief,  that  the  accepted  past  should 
he  interi)rete(l   with  reference  to  controversies  of  jjre.sent  politics. 
lie  first  reviews  the  general  economic  state  of  the  Irish  j-eople 
in  the  eighteenth  century.     He  then  explores  the  origin,  character 
and  results  of  what  he  justly  represents  as  a  land-system  unhappily 
begun    and    disastrously    develoj)ed.      lie    next    investigates     the 
varying  fate  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  Irishmen  at   that  time, 
which  were,  he  shows,  first  severely  crijj])l(*d,  or  wholly  destroyed, 
by  hard  subordination  to  the  dominant  interests  of  Englishmen, 
then,  for  a  short  spell  of  rare  prosj)erity  supported,  or  revived,  by 
the  acts  of  Grattan's  Parliament,  until,  again,  the  Union  with  Great 
Britain  dealt  another  blow,  equally  unkind,  if    differently  inspired 
from  that  originally  directed,  for  weaker  riv.^ls  were  exjDOsed  hence- 
forth to  "  free  "  competition  with  stronger  business-men.     Lastly, 
he  turns  his  notice  to  matters  of  public  finance.     Dealing  in  the 
first  four  parts  successively  with  the  divisions  of  the  subject  we 
have  named  he  devotes  a  fifth  and  final  part  to  political  influences, 
to  which,,  as  we  have  said,  he  gives  determining  importance.     In 
an  Introduction  he  states  his  thesis  in  accordance  with  this  attitude. 
That,  expressed  in  his  own  language,  may  thus  be  summarized. 
The    period    treated — that    of   the    eighteenth    century- — was    dis- 
tinctly separated  by  the  defined  "  epochs  "  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Union  from  what  went  before  and  what  followed  after.     While 
Ireland,  it  must  be  allowed,  "  started  "  the  century  "  with  as  poor 
'■  an  economic  outfit  as  can  well  be  imagined  "';  "  all  the  efforts  to 
"  improve  her  condition  were  fruitless  so  long  as  the  power  of  the 
"  English  Parliament  prevailed."     "  The  first  eighty  years  "  "  were 
"  marked  by  no  great  economic  progress  in  any  direction  and  in 
"  many    respects    by    economic    retrogression."     "  In    the    years 
"  1779-82,"  however,   "  a  great  revolution  "  happened  ;  and  the 
"  twenty   years   which   followed   were   conspicuous   for   continued 
"  progress  towards  prosperity."     "  There  is  "   indeed   "  no  doubt 
"  that,    had    not   Ireland's   independence   been    extinguished,    she 
"  would  have  developed  into  a  rich  and  powerful  nation."     But 
the  Act  of  Union,  though  it  "may,  or  may  not,  have  been  from  the 
"■  English   standpoint   a   wdse   measure   politically,"   was   certainly 
"■  from  the  Irish  standpoint  ruinous  economically."     Pursuing  this 
line  of  argument  Mr.  OBrien  not  only  expands  what  was  lightly 
touched,   or  supplies  what  was  altogether  omitted,   in  the   story 
told  by  the  political  historians,  but  he  also  recognizes  that  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  economic  tale  had  been  "  well  " 
w^ritten  by  Mrs.  Green,  and  that  from  the  Restoration  Miss  Murray, 
whose  figures  he  approves  and  cites,  had  "  admirably  "  examined 
the   relations,   commercial   and    financial,    between    England    and 
Ireland.     He    himself   is   specially    concerned   to    investigate    and 
answer  the  contention  of  Conolly  in  his  "  Labour  in  Irish  History  " 
that  the  burst  of  economic  prosperity  just  before  the  Union  can  be 
traced  to  causes  which  were  not  political. 
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The  book  is  then  written  for  a  purpose,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  consequences  of  this  aim  have  been  avoided.  Yet 
admitted  facts  and  the  opinions  of  recognized  authorities  are  used 
throughout.  Few  candid  scrutineers  indeed  of  the  past  record  of 
the  land  systems  of  Ireland  would  question  their  demerits,  which 
were  set  forth  by  so  able  and  informed  an  observer  as  the  economist 
Cairnes,  whose  emphatic  censure  is  here  quoted.  The  forced  in- 
trusion of  English  ideas  into  an  uncongenial  atmosphere  was  nega- 
tively and  positively  calamitous.  The  drawbacks  of  the  relation 
of  landlord  to  tenant  were  too  apparent  and  the  compensating 
benefits  were  not  secured.  Old  tradition  was  violated  and  new 
departure  took  a  mistaken  and  misleading  turn.  In  actual  fact 
rack-rented  cottiers,  with  no  alternative  pursuits  open  to  them, 
fell  inevitably  into  wretched  penury,  where  they  did  not  face,  hope- 
lessly, starvation.  Absenteeism,  middlemen,  and  the  collection 
of  the  tithes,  were  aggravating  influences.  Nor  could  it  be  seriously 
denied  by  the  impartial  bystander  that  the  penal  laws,  justly  re- 
probated as  they  have  been,  affected  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics 
in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  economic  progress  of  the  country, 
while  no  present  apologist  for  Mercantilism  would  dispute  that  the 
application  of  its  principles  and  practice  at  this  time  placed  Ireland 
in  a  worse  position  than  the  Colonies  or  foreign  countries.  She 
suffered  in  effect  from  the  disabilities  of  both.  She  did  not  enjoy 
"  preferences  "  granted  to  the  former  in  the  English  market,  while 
she  was  debarred  from  independent  trading  with  the  latter.  The 
indictment  on  all  these  counts  is  grave,  and  its  full  restatement  in 
this  book  is  justified.     It  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  rebutted. 

A  further  step  is  taken  when  the  author  argues  that  the  "  primary 
"  cause  of  the  dreadful  misery  of  the  Irish  people  "  was  "  not  so  much 
"the  use  by' England  of  the  weapons  of  the  Mercantile  System  as 
"  the  inability  of  Ireland  to  use  them  in  retaliation."  That  "  in- 
"  ability  "  he  connects  with  the  "  dependence  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
■ "  ment  "  ;  and  he  urges  similarly  that  in  the  final  twenty  years 
of  the  period,  when,  in  contrast  with  the  situation  found  in  the 
previous  eighty,  power  to  frame  and  execute  a  fiscal  policy  of  its 
own  belonged  to  Ireland,  an  agricultural  and  industrial  flow  was 
set  in  motion  that  ebbed  once  more  after  the  Act  of  Union.  The 
detailed  survey  of  different  industries,  such  as  wool,  linen,  cotton, 
brewing  and  provisions,  before  and  during  Grattan's  Parliament, 
lends  support  to  the  contention  ;  and  to  corroborate  his  inference 
Mr.  O'Brien  maintains  that  the  Industrial  Revolution,  to  which 
the  temporary  advance  might  be  attributed,  found  no  parallel  across 
the  Irish  Channel.  He  is  certainly  successful  in  showing  that  the 
chief  signs  specified  by  Toynbeo  in  England  of  a  very  rapid  growth 
of  population,  of  its  re-distribution  between  town  and  country, 
of  great  agrarian  change  and  vast  and  swift  improvement  in  manu- 
facturing processes,  did  not  occur  in  Ireland,  where  at  any  rate 
the  Industrial  Revolution  did  not  happen  at  so  early  a  date.  He 
is  on  less  sure  ground  perhaps  when  he  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
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between  the  small  effects  of  former  bounties  and  the  decisive  result 
of  Foster's  Corn  Law  of  1784  on  the  use  of  land  for  tillage  in  pre- 
ference to  j)asture ;  and  bias  may  be  suspected  in  his  explanation 
and  his  measurement  of  Irish  laziness  and  drunkenness,  as,  more 
noticeably,  in  his  handling  of  the  vexed  debate  on  "  taxable 
"  capacity  "'  and  the  financial  treatment  of  the  inferior  by  the 
superior  partner.  But,  if  readers,  anxious  to  frame  their  own 
judgment  on  these  and  other  matters,  consult  the  book,  they  wili 
iind  many  materials  for  fair  decision.  They  will  at  least  be  rewarded 
in  their  search  by  the  pleasure  that  is  imparted  by  clear  arrange- 
ment and  direct  narration.  The  story  is  re-told  with  its  appro- 
priate apparatus  of  abundant  fact  and  copious  opinion.  Of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  competence  as  an  expositor,  of  his  agreeable  skill  as  the 
special  pleader  of  a  cogent  cause,  and  of  his  industry  as  an 
investigator,  no  listener  can  feel  a  doubt.  With  plain  candour  an 
interesting,  if  melancholy,  tale  is  here  unfolded.  L.L.P. 

2. — Economic  Problems  of  Peace  after  War.  (Second  Series). 
The  W.  Stanley  Jevons  Lectures  at  University  College,  London,  in 
1918.  By  William  Robert  Scott,  M.A.,  D.Phil..  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
Adam  Smith  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Glasgow  University, 
xii -1-139  pp.,  8vo.     Cambridge  University  Press,  1918.     Price  6s. 

In  his  first  series  of  lectures  Professor  Scott  aimed  at  getting  a 
correct  general  point  of  view,  or  attitude  of  mind,  in  relation  to  the 
problems  of  the  future.  In  the  present  series  he  comes  more  closely 
into  touch  with  particular  problems.  In  the  first  two  lectures  he 
treats  of  subjects  with  which  the  statistician,  as  such,  has  little 
concern,  viz.,  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  of  the  air,  and  the  effect  of 
a  League  of  Nations  upon  commercial  policy.  In  the  other  four 
lectures  he  deals  with  national  financial  questions  in  which  statistical 
economics  play  an  unobtrusive  but  constructive  part.  "  The 
"  Financial  burden  of  today  and  of  tomorrow  "  is  the  title  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  war 
expenditure  should  be  met  by  loans  and  taxes  respectively,  and  after 
a  historical  retrospect  showing  the  change  in  British  tradition  and  views 
at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War,  and  dealing  with  the  foreign 
attitude  of  mind,  he  reaches  the  mid  position  which  fairly  represents 
the  ideas  of  prevailing  statesmanship — it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor 
to  push  taxes  to  the  very  verge  of  that  line  where  they  so  injure 
trade  as  to  begin  to  yield  less,  or  to  produce  other  evils.  In  the 
lecture  on  "  Conscription  or  Proscription  of  Capital,"  Professor 
Scott  develops  his  opposition  to  the  proposal,  and  in  this,  with  his 
other  writings,  has  established  himself  as  the  foremost  spokesman 
among  economists  against  the  levy.  His  exposition  of  the  confusion 
of  thought  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  term  '"  conscription  " 
with  its  false  antithesis  between  life  and  wealth  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  He  shows  that  the  conception  does  not  serve  to  distin- 
guish real  classes,  that  the  element  of  risk  is  wholly  different,  and 
urges  that  if  logically  carried  out  in  the  framing  of  the  tax,  it  would 
destroy  it  by  honeycombing  it  with  exemptions  for  the  widows  and 
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orphans,  and  for  all  those  adversely  affected  by  sacrifice  of  life. 
He  develops  the  usual  thesis  that  it  is  a  bonus  upon  unpatriotic 
expenditure,  but  his  treatment  is  weak  in  that  he  does  not  clearly 
indicate  how  far  it  is  worse  in  this  respect  than  other  rival  methods 
of  raising  money.  The  treatment  is  unsatisfactory,  too,  in  that 
the  mere  expectation  or  apprehension  of  repetition  is  deemed  to  be 
a  greater  deterrent  to  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  future  than 
the  immense  burden  of  a  known  income  tax,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  analyse  the  fund  of  accumulations  into  its  several  kinds  in  order 
to  discover  the  relative  effects  of  the  two  kinds  of  taxation  on  each 
class  of  saving  separately.  There  is  no  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  annual  accumulation  of  capital  passes 
under  the  ordeal  of  decision  whether  to  save  or  to  spend,  and  that 
quite  a  large  part  is  untouched  by  the  dilemma.  That  part  is  quite 
as  likely,  or  even  more  likely,  to  be  accumulated  when  it  is  only 
indirectly  affected  by  a  possible  re-levy,  as  against  an  obvious  burden 
of  a  high  income  tax.  The  failure  to  observe  the  enormous  difference 
between  the  springs  of  motive  behind  individual  saving,  and  collec- 
tive or  corporate  accumulations  or  company  reserves,  &c.,  limits  the 
value  of  his  treatment  as  a  fair  and  balanced  judgment  of  the  case. 
In  a  discussion  of  the  j)eriod  of  financial  transition  he  sketches 
all  the  probable  shifting  economic  facts  which  must  follow  upon 
demobilization  and  reconstruction,  and  concludes  that  after  two  or 
three  years,  the  peace  basis  of  finance  must  be  reached  and  firmly 
made.  Much  of  his  matter  in  these  particulars  has  now  passed  into 
the  common  possession  of  ideas.  He  advocates  a  continuance  of 
the  present  scheme  of  excess  profits  taxation  at  a  lower  rate,  provided 
that  it  can  be  seen  that,  in  general,  demand  wUl  outrun  supply  for  a 
time,  and  finds  additional  support  for  his  argument  by  using  that 
impost  as  a  "  corrective  "  to  the  private  advantages  obtained  under 
any  scheme  of  protection  by  tariff' :  "if  a  liberal  standard  rate  of 
"  profit  was  established,  and  an  Excess  Duty  levied  at  between  25 
"  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  on  the  remainder,  the  public  would  feel 
"  that  there  was  a  considerable  compensation  for  the  higher  prices 
"  caused  by  a  tariff  as  affecting  the  industries  concerned."  More- 
over the  attraction  of  a  vested  interest  in  protection  would  not  be 
so  great.  His  detailed  consideration  of  the  immediate  post-war 
position  carries,  even  at  this  date,  considerable  conviction.  In 
"  Ten  Years  After,"  it  is  assumed  that  the  promised  reconstruction 
of  the  income  tax  will  have  been  achieved,  and  Professor  Scott  is 
prophetic  as  to  the  changes  that  will  be  made.  He  develops  an 
interesting  point  leading  to  the  following  conclusion  :  since  the 
happiness  arising  through  wife  and  children  is  universally  recognised 
as  beyond  price,  there  is  no  loss  of  "  utility  "  in  the  section  of  income 
devoted  to  them,  and  "  it  follows  that  progressive  taxation,  together 
"  with  universal  abatements  upon  the  ground  of  family  responsibilities, 
"  cannot  be  justified.  Either  may  be  maintained  as  parts  of  alter- 
"  native  systems  of  taxation,  but  not  both  together,  imless  pro- 
"  gressive  taxation  can  be  supported  on  other  grounds  than  the 
"  principle  of  diminishing  utility."     He  is  ingenious  in  showing  that 
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the  lower  value  of  securities  will  lighten  the  real  burden  of  Estate 
Duty,  for  the  same  income  will  be  inherited,  under  payment  of  a  lower 
duty  than  before,  lie  concludes  tiiat  no  comprehensive  plan  for 
fiirouraging  saving  by  means  of  income  tax  exemption  has  been 
devised  which  seems  likely  to  be  satisfactory,  but  advocates  a  stiffer 
and  Bte('|)er  House  Duty,  and  passes  under  critical  review  most  of  the 
suggestions  that  are  current  for  footing  the  bill.  Professor  Scott 
is  always  suggestive  and  discriminating.  His  wealth  of  literary  and 
cla.ssic  allusion  is  at  the  service  of  every  subject  he  touches,  and  if 
I  lie  logical  severity  of  his  argument  is  sometimes  a  little  adversely 
aflected  by  the  distraction  or  diffusion  created  by  it,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  has  the  signal  merit  of  humanizing  questions  which  in  their 
abstract  treatment  repel  a  wide  majority  of  readers.  J.C.S. 

3. — Labour  and  CapUal  after  (he  War.  Edited  by  Professor 
S.  J.  Chapman,    x  +  280  pp.,  8vo.  London  :  Murray,  1918.     Price  6s. 

There  is  a  vague  feeling  in  men  s  minds  that  after  the  war 
nothing  will  be  as  it  was  before,  and  anticipation  varies  from  a 
romantic  expectation  that  the  '"  brotherhood  of  the  trenches  "  will 
introduce  industrial  and  political  peace  to  a  materialist  determina- 
tion to  secure  either  individualist  or  socialist  domination.  Natur- 
ally there  is  a  great  amount  of  exploration  of  the  unknown  future, 
and  of  such  work  this  book  is  an  excellent  example.  The  Bishop 
of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Clynes,  M.P.,  Lord  Leverhulme,  Miss  Anderson, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney,  Mr.  Dudley  Docker,  Mr.  F.  H.  Button,  Sir 
Hugh  Bell,  Miss  Susan  Lawrence,  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree, 
and  the  Editor  contribute  their  views,  while  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitley, 
M.P.,  prefixes  an  introduction,  and  the  first  report  of  the  Whitley 
Committee  is  added  as  an  appendix.  Four  of  the  contributors 
were  members  of  that  Committee,  and  its  proposals  and  suggestions 
necessarily  bulk  largely  in  the  pages  of  the  book,  while  Mr.  Button, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  gives  a  well-thought-out  and  detailed  scheme 
for  the  application  of  the  Whitley  jirinciples  of  organisation  to  the 
engineering  industry. 

Beyond  the  connecting  link  of  the  Whitley  Report  there  is 
not  much  lo  hold  these  essays  together.  It  is  perhaps  common 
ground  that  "  labour  "  must  not  only  receive  a  larger  reward  in 
the  future,  but  must  also  be  admitted  to  an  ample  share  in  the 
management  of  industry,  but  there  is  little  agreement  on  general 
principles.  Mr.  Tawney's  essay  is  unquestionably  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  volume,  and  represents  the  most  outstanding  diver- 
gence from  the  old  ways.  An  industry,  he  says,  exists  to  perform 
a  service  to  the  community  towards  which  it  thus  has  rights  and 
duties,  and  "  because  its  method  is  association  the  different  parties 
"  within  it  have  rights  and  duties  to  each  other."'  "  The  funda- 
"  mental  grievance  is  that  the  government  of  industry  and  the 
'■  utilization  both  of  capital  and  land  are  autocratic.""  "  If  a  firm 
'can  introduce  into  the  organisation  of  it>  works  what  changes  it 
"  will,  if  it  can  alter  piece-rates  as  it  pleases  without  having  to  justify 
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"  the  alteration  to  those  afiected  by  it,  if  it  can  rearrange  processes 
"  and  introduce  new  machinery  without  the  workers  being  con- 
"  suited,  if  it  can  dismiss  whom  it  chooses  without  being  obliged 
"  to  give  any  account  of  its  decision,  it  can,  in  effect,  stultify  trade 
"  unionism,  even  while  according  it  a  nominal  recognition.  Thus 
"  interpreted,  freedom  of  management  carries  with  it  a  control  over 
"  the  worker  which  is  incompatible  with  civil  liberty."  The  problem 
is  to  create  in  every  industry  "  a  constitution  securing  its  members 
'•■  an  effective  voice  in  its  government."  Based  on  a  system  of  trade 
boards  to  guard  the  defenceless  members,  development  must  pro- 
ceed through  trade  unionism  to  "  the  creation  in  the  staple  indus- 
"'  tries  of  permanent  National  Councils  of  employers  and  workers, 
"  together  with  the  establishment  of  district  and  workshop  com- 
"  mittees  in  different  districts  and  in  individual  workshops."  At 
first  the  powers  of  the  workmen  will  be  critical  rather  than  con- 
structive, but  the  way  will  be  opened  to  "  a  radical  transformation 
"  of  industrial  relationshi]  s.  .  .  in  substituting  a  relationship  of 
"  co-ordinate  service  to  the  community  for  the  present  subordination 
"  of  the  hired  wage-earner  to  a  master  who  employs  him  for  profit." 
"  For  charges  which  are  in  the  nature  of  economic  rent,  or  mono- 
"  P^^y  profits,  or  which  are  made  merely  because  one  party  in 
''  industry  is  in  a  strong  position  to  corner  the  market  or  to  drive  a 
"  bargain,  there  is  no  more  moral  or  economic  justification  than 
"  there  was  for  the  lods  et  ventes,  or  hanalites,  or  vingtaines  of  the 
'"  old  regime y  This  leads  ultimately  to  the  public  ownership  of 
land  and  capital. 

Turning  to  the  views  of  employers.  Lord  Leverhulme  also 
strikes  the  note  of  "  service,"  and  hopes  by  a  six-hours'  day  and  a 
system  of  co-partnership  to  secure  for  the  worker  greater  leisure, 
less  strain,  more  income,  and  better  opportunities  for  education. 
Sir  Hugh  Bell  points  out  that  increased  production  is  the  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  larger  incomes  for  the  working  classes, 
but  the  cogency  of  his  proof  is  little  likely  to  make  the  man  with 
25s.  a  week  tolerate  the  man  with  25,000!.  a  year.  Mr.  Dudley 
Docker  expects  increased  competition,  which  can  only  be  met  by 
new  methods  whose  successful  introduction  depends  on  better 
relations  between  capital  and  labour.  He  attaches  much  importance 
to  improved  housing  and  better  education,  and  holds  that  when 
labour  is  displaced  by  machinery  "  the  first  claim  against  such 
"  increased  output  should  be  the  support  of  displaced  labour  until 
"  that  labour  has  been  reabsorbed." 

Miss  Anderson  and  Miss  Lawrence  give  instructive  accounts 
of  the  development  of  women's  labour  during  the  war,  and  the 
latter  ])uts  in  a  strong  plea  for  trade  boards.  H.W.M. 

\.  Wool.  By  Frank  Ormerod.  (Staple  Trades  and  Industries. 
Edited  by  Gordon  D.  Knox,)  218  +  xii  pp.,  8vo.  London: 
Constable  :  Price  6,s-.  6f/.  net. 

We  have  enjoyed  reading  Mr.  Ornierod's  book,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  testify  to  the  information  pleasantly  contained 
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within  its  covers.  We  expected  a  pleaaure  when,  remembering 
Mr.  Oriuorod's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  industry  and  his  welcome 
ntTHuiiality,  we  settled  down  to  read  and  criticise,  and  we  were  not 
disappointed.  What  the  every-day  reader  wants  to  know  about 
wool,  Mr.  Urnicrod  tells  him  in  plain  and  direct  and  clear  language 
intollif^ihlc  even  to  "  babes  in  these  matters."  Yet — what  a  little 
is  told  compared  with  the  things  some  people  need  to  know  at  the 
present  moment !  Mr.  Ormerod  tells  in  easy  picturesque  fashion 
the  history  of  the  settlement  and  growth  of  woollen  manufactures 
in  England  ;  of  wool  producing  in  Australia  ;  of  classing,  baling 
and  marketing  ;  he  makes  clear  the  distinctions  between  merino 
and  crossbred,  and  tells  how  and  why  the  latter  has  been  produced  : 
he  explains  the  mechanical  processes  of  topmaking,  worsted  and 
woollen  spinning,  weaving,  and  "  finishing "  ;  and  for  all  these 
things,  albeit  they  have  been  told  before,  we  thank  him.  Young 
England  can  never  be  told  too  frequently  how  the  oldest  and  still 
one  of  the  greatest  of  her  industries  has  been  built  up. 

Yet — what  a  lot  of  things  Mr.  Ormerod  does  not^ — cannot — 
tell  us  !  And,  what  a  lot  of  these  things  it  is  imperative  for  some- 
body to  know  ! 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  after-war  difficulties  of  fairly  rationing 
the  world — and  particularly  Europe — with  wool  wherewith  to 
return  to  civilian  trade.  During  the  war  the  consumption  of  wool 
has  been  enormous--in  countries  where  it  could  be  obtained— 
yet  curiously  uneven.  To-day  Britain  owns  a  huge  proportion  of  the 
world's  stock  of  wool,  but  it  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  globe,  and 
shipping  has  yet  to  be  freed  to  bring  it  where  it  can  be  spun  and 
woven.  Nor  unlikely  is  it  that  w^ool  will  play  a  part  in  the  peace 
negotiations  ;  at  any  rate,  as  the  Wool  Council  can  testify,  it  is 
playing  a  part  in  certain  international  relations  already.  How  then 
can  we  assess  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  Allied  Nations  ?  and 
what  may  we,  for  various  reasons,  have  to  provide  or  allow  the 
enemy  nations  with  w^hom  peace  has  yet  to  be  made  ?  How  large 
is  the  wool  textile  industry  in  each  country  ?  and  what  proportion 
of  the  needs  of  each  in  raw  material  can  be  provided  from  its  domestic 
clip  ?  These  questions  we,  in  common  with  many  others,  have 
had  to  consider  lately,  and  we  turned  to  Mr.  Ormerod's  book  for 
guidance.  Shall  we  test  it  by  the  pre-war  consumption  1  Mr. 
Ormerod  gives,  at  pp.  66  and  67,  two  statements,  which  we  will  set 
side  by  side. 


P.  66. 

P.  67. 

Consumption 

of  wool  in 

million  lbs. 

g.r 1909-10     

^•^-^'X 1910-11       

688 
451 

I 

505 

United  Kingdom 

490 

515 

France 

460 

480 

Germany         

380 

400 

Austria-Hungary       

— 

140 

Italy    

~ 

60 
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and  again  at  p.  67  he  gives  the  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  590  millions.  We  confess  we  cannot  make  these  figures  "  tie 
"  up."  Are  they  "  greasy,"  or  "  clean  "  wool  ?  What  about 
Belgium  ?  and  what  about  Russia  ?  Apparently  the  figures  given 
at  p.  66  are  the  "  latest  available  "  and  those  at  p.  67  are  the  esti- 
mates of  post-war  requirements  for  normal  full-time  running. 
Apparently,  again,  they  are  a  compound  of  greasy  and  scoured,  and 
have  to  be  "  appraised  "  before  the  quantities  of  "  clean  "  wool 
can  be  estimated.  The  fact  is  that  before  the  war  we  knew  little 
about  the  consumption,  production,  machinery,  and  personnel 
of  the  industry  in  any  country,  and  that  to-day  we  only  know  much 
of  a  surety  about  our  own.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  about 
35  million  lbs.  clean  per  month  has  been  required  to  run  our  industry 
during  the  past  twelve  months  ;  that  this  is  on  a  rationed  civilian 
basis ;  that  army  goods  are  much  heavier  and  consume  much 
more  wool  per  spindle  than  pre-war  civilian  goods  ;  and  that  the 
hosiery  trade  of  the  Midlands,  working  up  to  90  per  cent,  on  heavy 
military  goods,  has  had  to  be  supplied  from  Yorkshire  instead  of 
from  Belgian  and  German  spindles.  We  have  done  it — to  our  own 
marvel  when  we  look  back  on  it.  But  the  lesson  for  the  moment 
is  that  somewhere  about  33  million  lbs.  clean  wool,  or  400  million 
lbs.  per  annum,  at  roughly  58  per  cent,  yield,  or  690  million  lbs. 
greasy  will  keep  the  spindles  of  the  United  Kingdom  going.  ^  We 
do  not  know  what  is  required,  on  the  same  basis,  for  any  other 
country.  How  many  spindles  have  they  1  How  many  looms  ? 
How  many  employees  ?  Mr.  Ormerod  does  not  say,  and  we  do  not 
know.  An  official  estimate  of  the  spindles  of  the  United  States  of 
America  exceeds  by  a  million  the  number  recorded  by  the  Association 
of  Woollen  Manufacturers.  Is  the  discrepancy  genuine  or  does 
the  official  estimate  include  "  twisting "  spindles,  which  as 
everyone  knows  are  not  consuming  spindles  at  all  ?  Again  we 
cannot  tell. 

In  sober  truth  the  statistics  of  the  trade  are  lamentably  wanting. 
The  statistics  of  the  Home  Office  survey  of  textile  factories  are 
fourteen  years  old,  and  it  is  known  that  while  hundreds  of  looms 
in  Bradford,  Keighley,  and  Silsden  have  gone  from  wool-using  to 
cotton-using  (the  one  being  rationed  and  the  other  free)  there  are 
more  looms  to-day  in  the  trade  than  then.  Mr.  Ormerod  gives 
70,000  as  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  woollen  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  190,000  in  the  worsted  branch,  all  in 
Yorkshire.  It  is  a  good  guess,  but  that  is  all.  And  so  we  might 
go  on.  Mr.  Ormerod  certainly  tells  us  more  than  any  recent  writer 
— and  tells  us  all  he  could  find  out,  but  it  is  precious  little  compared 
with  what  we  want  and  need  to  know.  When  will  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  give  us  some  real  surveys  of  the 
main  industries,  at  home  and  abroad  ? 

^  Possibly  this  is  based  on  too  high  a  usage  of  wool  in  the  woollen  brancli 
of  the  trade.  If  so,  perhaps  30  million  lbs.  clean  a  month,  3('o  million  lbs. 
per  annum,  or  about  620  million  lbs.  greasy  would  see  us  through. 
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And  now,  having  thanked  iMr.  Ornicrod  for  what  lie  lias  done, 
and  ])oiii(ctl  out  what  h<>  couldn't  do,  let  us  end  by  pointing  to  a 
slij)  or  two. 

At  p.  10  he  speaks  of  "  sonictliing  more  than  the  baits  said  to 
"  have  been  held  out  by  the  historian  Fidler  "  when  he  means  that 
Fuller  said  they  were  held  out.  At  p.  32  he  says  "  and,  despite 
"  the  progress  in  machinery,  even  to-day  the  best  and  most  durable 
"  woollen  materials  are  made  by  hand."  We  ask,  Where  ?  At 
p.  18  he  makes  unqualified  the  statement  that  "  woollens  .  .  . 
■'  arc  many  times  heavier  and  bulkier  than  worsteds,"  when  he 
means  that  on  the  averaf/e  they  are  so.  Some  worsteds  are  heavier 
and  bulkier  than  the  average  woollens,  by  several  ounces  to  the 
yard.  At  p.  51  the  statement  that  during  the  war  "  Not  only  was 
"  there  a  call  for  every  available  pound  of  wool  sheared  since  the 
"  war  began,  but  old  stocks  were  drawn  upon  to  their  utmost  limit  " 
gives  the  wrong  impression.  It  is  true  in  Europe,  but  the  stock 
of  wool  in  Australia,  &c.,  is  enormous.  At  p.  51  he  uses  the  phrase 
"  totally  inadequate,"  which,  if  we  understand  it,  means  literally 
that  in  this  connection  there  was  no  shipping  at  all !  Mr.  Ormcrod 
means  "  very  inadequate." 

But  these  are  small  blemishes,  easy  of  correction  when  a  new- 
edition  is  called  for,  as  it  will  soon  be  if  the  book  gets  the  sale  it 
deserves.  G.H.W. 

5. — Use  of  Factory  Statistics  in  the  Investigation  of  Industrial 
Fatigue — A  Manual  for  Field  Research.  By  Philip  Sargant  Florence. 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (A  separate  issue  of  vol.  Ixxxi  of  Stitdies  in  History, 
Economics  and  Public  Law,  issued  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 
of  Columbia  University.)  153  pp.  la.,  8vo.  New  York  and  London  ; 
P.  S.  King  and  Sons,  1918.     Price  $i  25  cents. 

This  volume  deals  with  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance, 
The  study  of  industrial  fatigue  absorbed  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Health  of  Munitions  Workers  Committee  during  the  War.  and  a  new 
authority  has  now  been  constituted  and  entrusted  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  considerable  sum  of  public  money  upon  furthering 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Some  investigators  have  already 
been  appointed,  and  in  the  near  future  a  large  staff  will  be  engaged 
in  the  elucidation  of  a  cardinal  problem  of  industrial  organisation  : 
consequently  a  demand  exists  for  guides  to  field  work. 
Dr.  Florence,  who  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Health  of 
Munitions  Workers  Committee's  staflf  and  has  since  filled  a  similar 
post  in  America,  has  had  considerable  practical  experience  of  re- 
search work,  and  his  book  contains  a  good  many  useful  hints 
for  the  beginner  and  valuable  warnings  as  to  the  pitfalls  which 
yawn  at  the  feet  of  the  unwary.  He  rightly  insists  upon  what  he 
terms  the  ambiguity  of  records  and  gives  several  helpful  illustra- 
tions from  his  own  experience.  His  chapter  on  "  The  Output 
"  Rate  ''  deserves  praise  in  this  connection. 

While  we  think  that  most  investigators  would  derive  useful  instruc- 
tion from  Dr.  Florence's  book,  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  it  is  a 
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very  good  one.  Although  the  title  introduces  the  word  statistical, 
statistical  aspects  of  the  subject  are  dismissed  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  the  reader  being  advised  to  obtain  the  needed  information  in 
"  any  elementary  manual  of  statistical  theory."  En  revanche, 
Dr.  Florence  continually  indulges  in  language  which  reminds  us  of 
Macaulay's  criticism  of  Gladstone.  "  He  has  one  gift  most  dangerous 
'  to  a  speculator,  a  vast  command  of  a  kind  of  language,  grave  and 
"  majestic,  but  of  vague  and  uncertain  import."  The  explanation 
is  that  Dr.  Florence  has  attempted  too  much  and  been  led  to  write 
about  matters  which  he  has  not  yet  had  time  to  study  adequately. 
This  is  especially  obvious  in  the  sections  devoted  to  Occupational 
Mortality  Rates  and  the  Measurement  of  Labour  Turnover,  respect- 
ing which  subjects  Dr.  Florence  is  a  very  unsafe  guide  ;  the  inter- 
pretation of  occupational  mortality  rates  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult 
task,  but  the  valuable  literature  is  more  extensive,  and  the  conclu- 
sions therefrom  more  important  than  the  readers  of  this  work  would 
suppose. 

We  do  not  wish  to  part  from  a  young  investigator  whose  zeal 
deserves  encouragement  in  any  spirit  of  hostile  criticism,  and  we 
shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  future  contributions  from  his 
pen.  M.G. 

6. — Postal  Savings  :  an  Historical  and  Critical  Study  of  the 
Postal  Savings  Bank  System  in  the  United  States.  By  Edwin  W. 
Kemmerer,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance,  Princetown 
University,  viii  +  176  pp.,  8vo.  Princeton,  N.J.  :  University 
Press;  London:  Milford,  1917.     Price  $1-25  net. 

The  postal  savings  system  of  the  United  States  was  created  in 
1910.  At  that  time  there  were  existing  11,000  national,  state,  and 
other  banks  "carrying"  the  savings  of  15,000,000  depositors, 
amounting  to  more  than  1,000  million  pounds  sterling.  By  the 
Postal  Savings  Bank  Act  the  interest  allowed  to  depositors  was 
fixed  at  2  per  cent.,  little  more  than  half  the  average  rate  allowed 
by  other  banks.  At  the  latest  return  available  to  the  author  (1916) 
the  number  of  post  offices  open  for  savings  bank  business  was 
8,421.  That  the  deposits  in  many  of  them  are  as  yet  small  leads 
him  to  infer  that  there  is  "  ample  room  for  the  use  of  the  pruning 
"  knife."  Instead  of  the  pass  book  a  certificate  is  issued  in  an 
envelope.  Deposits  were  to  be  made  only  in  sums  of  $1  or  a  multiple 
thereof,  and  no  person  was  to  deposit  more  than  $100  in  a  calendar 
month  or  $500  in  the  whole.  On  June  30,  1916,  the  number  of 
depositors  was  600,000,  the  amount  deposited  17  million  j)ounds 
sterling.  On  May  18,  1916,  the  monthly  limitation  was  repealed, 
the  interest-bearing  limit  raised  to  $1,000,  and  authority  given  to 
receive  deposits,  not  bearing  interest,  up  to  another  $1,000.  This 
authority  had  not  been  acted  upon  when  the  author  wrote.  In 
the  investment  of  the  funds,  there  is  a  noteworthy  divergence 
from  the  English  system.  Not  less  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deposits  is  to  be  kept  in  solvent  banks,  to  bear  interest  at  not  less 
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thai)  2J   j)i'r  cent.,  and  to  be  secured  by  deposit  of  public  bonds 
or  other  securities  supiJorted  by  tlic  taxing  power. 

The  author's  critical  study  of  the  results  is  made  at  too  early 
a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  system,  and  is  likely  to  be  qualified  by 
subsequent  events.  The  time  for  a  general  review  of  the  subject 
will  hardly  arrive  until  the  disturbing  effects,  if  any,  produced  by 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  European  war  have  ceased 
to  operate,  and  the  work  of  Savings  Banks  has  resumed  its  ordinary 
course  of  progress.  In  appendices  are  set  forth  the  text  of  the  Acts 
regulating  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Pliilip])ine  Islands.  A  good  index  is  given.  The  work  contains 
much  information  of  interest  as  to  the  early  procedure  under  a 
system  which  differs  in  many  material  points  from  that  in  existence 
in  this  country.  E.B. 

7. — Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Social  Insurance  Called 
by  the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  5  to  9,  1916.  [Bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  whole  number 
212.]  935  pp.,  8vo.  Washington,  D.C.,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1917.  Price  6o  cents  per  copy,  for  ''  additional  copies  pro- 
"  cured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
"  ing  Office.'" 

The  Governors  of  13  States  appointed  58  delegates  to  this  im- 
portant conference,  and  altogether  about  250  persons  representing 
various  interests  concerned  in  the  subjects  debated  were  registered 
as  members  of  it.  The  President  of  the  United  States  attended 
one  of  the  meetings  to  bid  them  "  a  very  genuine  welcome  "  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labour,  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers  (President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour) 
and  Col.  George  Pope  (President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers)  delivered  addresses  at  the  same  meeting.  The 
subjects  discussed  were  1.  Workmen's  Compensation  ;  2.  Sickness 
(Health)  Benefits  and  Insurance  ;  3.  Invalidity  and  Old  Age  In- 
surance, Pensions,  and  Retirement  Allowances ;  4.  Maternity 
Benefit  and  Mothers'  Pensions ;  5.  Unemployment  and  Savings 
Bank  Insurance. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Workmen's  Compensation,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Kingston  on  the  Ontario  System  of  Workmen's 
Compensation.  He  stated  that  there  was  no  minimum  provision, 
but  that  in  fixing  the  amount  of  compensation,  wages  in  excess  of 
$38 '46  per  week  must  not  be  considered.  This  restriction  applied 
in  very  few  cases,  as  the  average  wage  of  workmen  was  only  one- 
third  of  that  amount.  The  other  papers  related  to  compensation 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  regulated  by  local  State  laws. 

The  subject  of  Health  Insurance  was  considered  from  several 
points  of  view.  Existing  agencies  were  described,  and  proposals 
made  for  legislation.  The  importance  of  adapting  sickness  insurance 
to  the  case  of  women  workers  was  urged.     It  was  contended  that 
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health  insurance  should  be  universal  but  not  compulsory— a  con- 
dition very  desirable,  but  not  easily  obtainable.  With  regard  to 
the  medical  service,  Dr.  Robinson  strongly  criticized  the  English 
system.  The  system  of  group  insurance  (referred  to  by  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Marks  in  his  recent  presidential  address  to  the  Institute  of  Actuaries) 
was  described  and  strongly  commended. 

Old  age  pensions,  under  existing  methods,  are  the  creation  of 
individual  establishments.  After  discussion  of  several  of  these, 
proposals  for  compulsory  invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  pensions 
and  retirement  allowances  were  considered.  Our  non-contributory 
system  was  criticised,  and  it  was  argued  that  its  application  to  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States  would  cost  114  million  pounds 
sterling  per  annum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  of  a  con- 
tributory system  were  urged. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  which  discussed  maternity  benefits 
and  mothers'  pensions  said  truly  that  such  a  conference  could  not 
have  been  held  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  that  it  marked  real 
progress  in  the  consideration  of  social  reforms.  Experiences  in  the 
administration  of  mothers'  pensions  were  stated  under  the  New 
Jersey  Act  of  1913,  the  New  York  Act  of  1915  and  the  Illinois 
Act  of  1911. 

The  British  National  System  of  Unemployment  Insurance 
was  a  special  subject  of  discussion.  It  was  commended  by  Mr. 
Bruno  Lasker  and  by  Miss  Olga  S.  Halsey.  The  Massachusetts 
system  of  Savings  Bank  Life  Assurance  was  described.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  four  of  the  savings  banks  in  that  State,  which  contri- 
butes $20,000  to  the  support  of  the  movement. 

Though  subsequent  events  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe 
will  call  for  the  reconsideration  of  many  economic  questions,  the 
collection  of  so  comprehensive  a  body  of  expert  opinion  on 
matters  of  general  interest  will  continue  to  be  of  great  value.  The 
Conference  wisely  refrained  from  formulating  any  definite  resolu- 
tions, its  function  being  that  of  discussion  only.  E.B. 

8.— TAe  Iron  Circle.  By  S.  Herzog.  Translated  by  M.  L. 
Turrentine.  280  pp.,  small  8vo.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
1918.     Price  6s.  net. 

This  frank  ugly  '"  plan  to  dominate  the  trade  of  the  world  ""  was 
drawn  up  in  1915  for  ''  home  consumption  "'  by  an  "  eminent  German 
"  engineer  and  economist."  It  has  been  published,  for  the  warning  of 
its  intended  victims,  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
The  scheme  is  ingeniously  devised,  and  the  publishers  are  not,  we 
think,  mistaken  when  they  describe  Mr.  Herzog  as  the  "  Trade 
"  Bernhardi."  We  may  also  hope,  perhaps,  that  that  writer's  pro- 
phesied alternative  of  "  world  conquest  or  downfall  "  for  his  country, 
as  the  result  of  the  "  next  war,"  may  find  fulfilment  in  her  economic 
destiny  parallel  to  the  fate  which  has  already,  it  would  seem 
irrevocably,  befallen  her  on  the  battlefield.  The  beliefs  avowed  and 
the  practices  recommended  by  the  two  authors  are  not  dissimilar, 
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and  they  reflect  alike  the  extravugant  fondness  for  grandiose  theory 
laboriously  developed,  the  amazing  self-conreit  shown  in  the  con- 
tidt-nt  assertion  of  their  comi)Iete  sujjeriority  to  other  nations,  and 
the  strange  jjervorse  misunderstanding  of  the  tcmpor  and  foolish 
depreciation  of  the  capacities  of  jjossiblc,  or  j)robable,  competitors 
or  foes. 

The  plan  of  business  oj)erations  to  be  followed  subsequently  to 
the  war  by  German  traders  is  methodically  i)re8ented  here  in 
successive  chapters.  Their  mere  headings  are  instructive.  ''  The 
"grand  strategy  of  the  German  offensive," '' forging  the  thunder- 
"  bolt,"  "  the  organisation  of  the  German  export  army  "  and  "  the 
"export  army  in  action  "  serve  to  indicate  in  its  aggressiveness  the 
tendency  of  Germans  to  conceive  of  trade  as  analogous  to  war,  to 
be  won  or  lost  by  dexterous  or  inept  tactics  and  strategy.  Others, 
like  the  "  camouflage  of  commerce,''  the  "  Chinese  wall  of  secrecy," 
"diplomacy,  the  advance  guard  of  the  export  army,"  and  the 
''  denationalisation  dodge,  an  antidote  to  hatred,"  similarly  illustrate 
an  ingrained  instinct  to  employ  in  business,  as  in  military  and  naval 
conflict,  all  kinds  of  arms  and  various  devices,  new  and  old,  illegiti- 
mate as  well  as  lawful,  cruelly  barbarous  no  less  than  astutely 
civilised,  to  advance  their  aims  ;  and  with  chicanery  and  duplicity 
they  subordinated  throughout  the  means  to  the  end.  "  The  discipline 
"  of  labour,"  ''  a  feudal  system  of  commerce,"  "  the  hereditary 
''  workmen  of  combined  industries  "  and  the  '"  curb  on  capital," 
as  descriptions  of  remaining  sections,  confirm  the  analogy  suggested, 
and  are  used  to  demonstrate  the  justified  confidence  of  our  author 
that  masters  and  men  in  the  "  Fatherland  "  could  be  ordered  according 
to  the  wishes  or  the  whims  of  the  government,  and  were  sternly 
drilled  to  obey  without  demur  their  civil  authorities,  and,  above 
all,  their  military  officers.  An  introduction  explaining  the  probable 
situation  of  German  export  trade  after  the  war  when  it  will  be,  it 
appears,  exposed  to  the  hatred,  tacit  or  avowed,  of  a  world  of  foes, 
is  followed  by  discussion,  under  the  titles  mentioned,  of  the  various 
factors,  foreign  or  domestic,  which  will  influence  or  control  exports. 
They  are  ten  in  number  and  comprise  the  "  adaptability,"  which 
should  be  increased,  of  export  trade,  the  "attitude,"  which  must 
be  moulded,  of  "  foreign  countries,"  and  "  emigration,"  which  needs 
severe  restraint,  of  "  domestic  industries."  "  Economic  compensa- 
"  tions,"  "  State  protection,"  "  industrial  protective  unions,"  "  com- 
"  iiiercial  treaties,"  "  ways  of  denationalising  German  goods,"  the 
development  of  "  competitive  ability  "  and  the  proper  growth  and 
use  of  "  capital,"  would  also  be  invoked  in  their  fitting  sphere  and 
in  suitable  degree. 

Mr.  Herzog  regards  hostility  on  the  part  of  other  nations  towards 
German  goods  as  likely  or  certain,  and  he  holds  that  this  grave 
impediment  should  be  met  by  the  open  exertion  of  brute  force 
or  the  deft  use  of  plausible  deceit.  It  must  be  overthrown  and 
destroyed,  or  German  traders  must  be  able  to  pass  round  it.  By 
what  means  can  this  necessary  work,  he  asks,  be  done  ?     His  answer 
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is  that  some  articles,  which  Germany  alone  can  furnish,  or  control, 
or  provide  in  the  shape  and  at  the  cost  desired,  will  still  be  "  indis- 
"  pensable  "  to  the  foreigner  ;  and  by  foul,  if  not  fair,  means  such 
need  should  be  employed  to  ensure  the  entry  and  preserve  the 
dominance,  as  before,  of  German  trade.  By  circuitous,  if  not  by 
straight,  paths  the  desired  goal  can  be  reached.  At  home  some 
trades  may  be  helped  in  various  ways,  while  others  must  be  asked, 
and  will  be  expected,  to  submit  to  suitable  restraint,  or  to  suffer 
disability  or  loss,  through  such  means  as  an  embargo  or  the  like, 
receiving  in  due  time  compensation,  it  may  be,  from  funds  centrally 
administered  and  fed  by  sufficient  contributions  equitably  raised. 
If  the  enemy's  submission  cannot  be  secured  by  treaty  regulation 
or  by  the  infliction  of  other  acknowledged  disadvantage,  the  baffling 
falsification  of  trade  marks  or  the  disguising  intervention  of  friendly 
neutrals  should  be  invoked  to  deceive  him  and  make  him  buy, 
willy  or  nilly,  German  commodities  as  of  yore.  German  employers 
and  employed,  under  strict  official  orders,  with  the  aid  of  State 
protection  or  of  systematic  dumping,  will  thus  effect  a  breach  in  the 
"iron  circle "  that  threatens  to  surround  them  and  exclude  their 
export  industry  from  privilege  or  opportunities  once  enjoyed. 

Such  is  the  monstrous  theme  congenially  developed  along  the 
lines  which  we  have  sketched,  and  editorial  notes  prefixed  to  each 
chapter,  "  summarising  the  contents  and  noting  the  interesting 
''  points, "help  us  to  "visualise, and  more  fully  realise, the  significance 
"  of  the  text,"  written,  as  that  is,  "in  the  true  Teutonic  style."  The 
book  is,  indeed,  essentially  Teutonic,  in  spirit  as  well  as  form.  It 
reflects  what  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  American  colleagues  rightly  term 
the  "  insolent  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,"  and  the  facile  un- 
abashed "resort  to  deception,"  which  have  been  typical  of  Prussia 
and  of  Prussians  since  the  days  when  Frederick  the  Great  ruled  them 
successfully.  The  "  entire  conception  "  depends  on  fraud,  and  it 
hinges  on  "  super-selfishness."  It  is,  indeed,  "  commercial  rapine  "' 
which  is  contemplated.  Yet  the  "  world  conquest  "  plotted  for  two 
generations  past  by  Germany  was  similarly  conceived  in  "  terms 
"unknown  or  little  understood "  by  other  countries;  and  "  well- 
"  organised,"  "  systematic  espionage,"  with  "  insidious  propaganda," 
had  been  a  feature  of  her  trading  acts  and  of  her  "  peaceful  penetra- 
"  tion  "  before  the  war.  The  war  itself,  conducted  in  no  different 
a  mood  of  callous,  determined  ruthlessness,  had,  it  is  believed  with 
reason,  commercial  motives  at  its  back,  mingled  with  other  in- 
fluences ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  State,  with  the  subservience 
of  the  masses  to  the  ruling  classes,  was  carried  into  industry  and 
trade  as  well  as  into  general  politics.  To  be  forewarned,  however, 
is,  we  may  hoj)e,  to  be  forearmed  ;  and  this  last  menacing  project, 
"  carefully  thought  out,"  openly  "  breaking  with  all  business  ethics," 
and  promising  to  "  stop  at  nothing,"  from  "  national  dumping  "  to 
"  false  labels  "  and  "  breach  of  contracts,"  which  appeared  in  1915, 
has,  through  the  useful  offices  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration, been  now  made  known  to  the  manufacturers  and  bankers, 
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the  professional  men  and  the  labouring  classes  whom  it  threatened 
to  assail  and  overcome.  Let  them  then  take  heed  in  time.  Let 
them  not  be  cauf^ht  unprepared,  as  their  countries  were  by  war. 
Such  is  the  moral  which  the  editors  enjoin. 

The  position  to-day,  no  doubt,  dill'ers  somewhat  from  that  of 
1915,  but  the  admonition  may  still  be  opportune.  The  confident 
belief  of  the  author  that  Germany,  victorious  in  war,  could  impose 
her  own  terms  for  the  supply  of  necessary  raw  materials  to  herself, 
or  for  the  enforced  receipt  by  her  enemies  of  her  manufactured 
goods,  by  clauses  in  commercial  treaties,  is  no  longer  tenable  ;  for 
the  arbitrament  of  battle  has  gone  decidedly  against  her.  Through 
the  compulsory  surrender  of  territory,  which  now  seems  certain,  she 
may  even  lose  effective  or  monopolised  control  of  such  "  indis- 
"  pensable  "'  goods  as  the  potash  which  he  mentions.  But  the  guile 
and  fraud  hinted  by  him  as  means  to  circumvent  the  unwillingness 
of  foes,  defeated  or  triumphant,  to  buy  obnoxious  articles  may 
still  be  practised  ;  and  the  unwearying  industry  and  elaborate  pains, 
which  have  notoriously  been  characteristics  of  a  servile  and 
much-governed  people,  may  not  depart  when  they  are  rid  of  their 
autocratic  rulers  and  of  tyrannical  military  discipline.  They  may 
remain  formidable  traders  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  invincible 
soldiers.  This  forcible,  if  unpleasant,  book  should  therefore  be 
properly  treated,  not  simply  as  the  ugly  exhibition  of  a  passing 
negligible  policy,  but  as  a  plain  signal  of  serious  abiding  danger 
that  demands  quick  and  full  attention.  L.L.P. 

9. — Russia  :  Its  Trade  a>id  Commerce.  Edited  by  Arthur 
RafEalovich.  X4-461  pp.,  8vo.  London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd., 
1918.     Price  125.  6d.  net. 

Problems  Confronting  Russia.  By  Baron  A.  Heyking.  xvi  -1- 
219  pp.,  8vo.  London  :  "P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.,  1918.  Price  los.  6d. 
net. 

These  two  volumes,  by  distinguished  Russian  authorities  well- 
known  in  this  country,  have  a  common  purpose — that  of  helping  to 
dispel  the  still  widespread  British  ignorance  as  to  the  character, 
organisation  and  resources  of  the  vast  area  and  varied  peoples  which 
constituted  the  Russian  Empire.  But  with  this  common  purpose 
they  differ  in  character.  The  volume  edited  by  M.  RafEalovich  is 
avowedly  a  compilation  intended  to  give  "  a  reliable  description  of 
"  Russia,  its  agriculture,  forests  and  mines,'"  and  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  "  the  Russian  organisation  of  credit,  monetary  system  and 
"  financial  administration."  The  work  of  the  former  Russian 
Consul-General  in  London,  though  it  contains  a  lengthy  chapter 
on  the  economic  resources  of  Russia  and  Anglo-Russian  trade  rela- 
tions (extracted  from  a  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
in  January,  1917)  is  otherwise  a  collection  of  essays  and  articles 
reprinted  from  a  number  of  publications  and  intended  to  form  as  a 
whole  "  an  appreciation  of  the  evolution  of  Russia,"  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Russian  character  in  its  various  manifestations,  and  a 
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contribiitioii  towards  the  |»i(»tu()li(iii  ol  an  Angl(»-l\u«siini  iiii(lcrstaii<l- 
ing.  M.  Ra£Ealovich's  volume  was  ready  at  tlie  beginriiiig  of  1917  : 
Baron  Heyking's  volume  contains  essays  on  such  recent  subjects  as 
"  the  degeneracy  of  the  Revolution '"  and  "  Bolshevik  political 
'•economy.'"  The  note  of  optimism  which  runs  through  the  first  of 
the  volumes  before  us  as  to  the  future  economic  develojjment  of 
Russia  is  nevertheless  rejjeated  by  Baron  Heyking,  who  asserts  that 
"there  is  no  room  for  despondency  as  to  her  future."' 

The  value  of  M.  Raffalovich's  volume  has  inevitably  been  affected 
more  severely  than  that  of  Baron  Heyking"s  essays  by  the  events 
of  the  past  two  years.  It  is  obvious  that  the  revolution  and  its 
sequels  may  make  the  chapters  dealing  with  public  finance,  monev 
and  credit,  and  the  law  relating  to  joint  stock  companies,  of  little 
more  than  historical  interest.  Apart  from  this,  however,  the 
volume  brings  together  a  very  large  amount  of  detailed  information, 
statistical  and  other,  as  to  Russia"s  trade,  production,  transport  and 
economic  resources,  which  is  of  permanent  value  and  should  be  of 
substantial  help  to  those  who  may  seek  to  develop  trade  relations 
with  that  country,  or  group  of  countries,  when  a  measure  of  order 
and  stability  is  once  more  attained  there.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
the  volume  has  not  received  more  careful  editing  and  that  fuller 
explanations  have  not  been  given  on  a  number  of  points. 

Its  utility  would  have  been  increased,  for  example,  if  the 
equivalents  of  the  Russian  weights  and  measures  (in  which  all 
the  statistics  are  set  out)  could  have  been  given  at  the  outset  : 
the  British  reader,  we  fear,  will  not  readily  appreciate  statistics 
of  traffic  in  "  thousands  of  poods  per  verst,"  or  land  areas  in 
"dessiatinas  ■'  (spelt  in  three  different  ways  on  pp.  21,  62  and  70), 
or  reservoir  contents  or  standing  timber  in  "  cubic  sagenes." 
In  the  second  statistical  table  on  p.  44  (which  relates  to  the 
export  of  animal  produce,  and  poultry  produce  as  part  thereof), 
the  percentages  for  1911,  1912  and  1913  appear  to  be  inaccurate, 
whilst  the  succeeding  sentence  is  not  easily  intelligible.  On  j).  4(1 
is  the  following  sentence  :  "In  1894  our  exports  amounted  to 
"  954,900,000  eggs,  whereas  now  they  reach  3,396,859,000  eggs,  an 
"increase  from  R.  39,000,000  in  1902  to  R.  90,600,000  in  101.'). "" 
It  is  not  clear  why  the  starting  point  in  this  comj)arison  should 
for  quantity  be  1894,  and  for  value  1902  ;  and,  apart  from  this,  it 
appears  from  the  table  and  comment  on  ]).  47  that  "  now  ""  in  the 
sentence  quoted  refers  to  1912  and  not  to  1013,  when  the  quantitv 
was  much  greater.  A  ])hrase  such  as  the  following  in  the  section 
on  tobacco  (p.  70)  :  "  Of  the  total  ex])ort  of  640,000,000  poods  (?) 
"  (40,000  poods  ?)  of  cigarettes  in  1911  " — leaves  the  reader  in  a  state 
of  some  uncertainty.  Incidental  errors  we  have  noted  are  in  the 
first  percentage  on  p.  43,  where  "  33  ""  should  be  "30":  wrong 
page  references  on  pp.  274  and  302  ;  and  on  p.  320  the  title  of  an 
article  in  the  Ecniioniist  appears  as  "  Our  Need  of  Prus^sinn  Pro- 
"  duce."  A  more  serious  criticism  is  that  it  is  by  no  means  always 
clear  what  area  is  covered  by  the  stalistics  gi\(>n,  es])ecinlh'  as  to 
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ulii'llici  h'liil.iinl  IS  iiicliidi'il.  I''riiiii  tin'  iclriciiccs  to  Kinlaiiil  on 
p.  15  this  iiiij^lil  or  iiiif^lit  not  Ix-  tlic  <a.s(!  ;  Imt  on  p.  \\)  Finland 
appears  as  a  coiuitrv  to  wliicli  p(niltry  is  exported,  no  referenee  tf) 
Finland  is  made  in  tlie  chapter  on  Kiissian  Foreign  Trade,  whilst  in 
th(^  chajjter  on  Factories  and  Workshops  it  is  definitely  stated  that 
tli(!  statistical  data  given  do  not  cover  Finland.  The  discussions 
of  the  position  as  to  various  branches  of  production  are  generally 
interesting,  but  it  would  have  been  useful  if  the  account  of  cotton 
growing  could  have  included  some  description  of  the  grades  fjro- 
(luced,  and  the  wool  production  of  Russia  (which  contributed 
before  the  war  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  world's  output  of  "  low  '" 
wool)  is  dismissed  in  a  very  summary  manner.  Finally,  the  ordinary 
reader  is  sometimes  credited  with  more  knowledge  than  he  is  likely 
to  possess  :  e.g.  (p.  15)  ''  In  distributing  the  population  of  Russia 
■■  (exclusive  of  Finland),  according  to  classes,  we  find,  to  every 
■■  thousand  inhabitants,  771  peasants,  107  burgesses,  66  aliens. 
"  23  Cossacks,  15  nobles,  5  clergy,  5  honourable  citizens."  Most 
of  the  terms  used  in  that  sentence  need  definition,  and  one  is  left  to 
speculate  as  to  the  position  of  the  remaining  8  per  i  ,000. 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  these  various  points,  not  as  detract- 
ing from  the  merits  of  M.  RafTalovich"s  volume,  but  simply  in  the 
hope  that  the  opportunity  of  a  new  edition  may  be  taken  to  carry 
through  a  revision  which  would  enhance  its  already  snb.stantial 
utility. 

Baron  Ileykings  volume  of  essays,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
in  the  main  is  not  of  a  kind  which  lends  itself  to  detailed  review  in 
this  Journal.  A  mere  enumeration  of  such  chapter  headings  as 
"  Racial  and  Religious  Tolerance,"  '"  A  Plea  for  Russo-British 
"  Intellectual  Coalescence,"'  "'  The  Interests  of  Posterity,"  "'  The 
"  Difference  between  the  English  and  Russian  Point  of  View  upon 
"  Duelling,'"  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  fact.  We  can  only 
record  the  interest  and  appreciation  with  which  we  have  read  the 
book ;  our  sympathy  with  the  author's  gallant  defence  of  his 
country,  especially  in  the  final  essay,  '"  Pro  Patria,"'  which  concludes 
with  an  impassioned  defence  of  the  late  Emperor  ;  and  our  hope 
that  his  unwavering  faith  in  the  future  of  Russia  may  be  abundantly 
justified. 

P.A. 


10. — Other  Xeic  PuhUcationa* 

Bauer  (Stephan).  Arbeiterschutz  und  Volkergemeinschaft.  160  pp., 
8vo.  Zurich:  Art.  Institut  Orell  Fiissli.  1918.  Price  7  francs. 
[A  Study  on  the  International  Labour  Movement,  and  its  possible  develop- 
ments in  the  direction  of  greater  protection  for  industrial  workers.  The 
book  is  in  twelve  chapters,  witli  three  appendices,  and  its  author  is  a 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Basle,  and  Director  of  the  International 
Labour  Office.] 

*  See  also  "  Addition*  to  tlie  Library,"  page  127,  sqq. 
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Cohn  {Herman).      Capital   To- Day.      A  Study  of   recent  Economic 

Development.     2nd  edition,     xii  +  376  pp.,  8vo.      New  York : 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1918.     Price  io.«. 

[The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  reviewed  in  the  Jonrnal  for  March,  1916, 

and  apart  from  one  section  of  the  book,  only  slight  changes  have  been 

made  in  the  present  edition.     This  section,  "  Money  of  Account,"  tlie 

author  states  was  no  longer  adequate  owing  to  the  economic  importance 

suddenly   attained    by   bank-made    credit   money.      A   more   systematic 

analysis  of  the  categories  of  bank  money,  of  their  relations  to  each  otlier 

and  to  social  soh  ency,  has  necessitated  the  re-wTiting  and  enlargement  of 

this  chapter.] 

Dixon   {Frank    H.)    and    Parmelee    {Julms    //.).       War    Adminis- 
tration   of    the    Railways    in    the     United    States    and    Great 
Britain.       (Carnegie     Endowment      for      International     Peace.) 
X  +  155    pp.,    8vo.      New    York :     Oxford    University    Press, 
1918. 
[This  repoit  was  issued  towards  the  end  of  1917,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  United  States  and  the  second  with  Great 
Eritain.     As  this  country  took  over  the  railways  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  English  record  is  much  longer  than  that  for  the  United 
States.     The  British  organisation  had  been  in  existence  since  189(i,  and 
the  account  given  by  the  authors  shows  that  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
was  attained.    They  do  not  claim  that  the  account  is  complete,  as,  owing 
to  war  conditions,  much  information  was  not  obtainable.     As  no  prepara- 
tions to  speak  of  had   been  made    in    the    United    States   for  railway 
participation  in  war,  except  within  a  few  months  of  their  entering  the 
war,  the  report  deals  mostly  with  the  working  of  the  railways  before 
they  were  taken  over  by  the  tjlovernment.     There  are  several  appendices 
and  an  index.] 

Glasson  {!Filliani  //.).      Federal   Military  Pensions  in  the  United 

States.       (Carnegie      Endowment      for     International     Peace.) 

xii  -f  305    pp.,    8vo.      New   York :     Oxford    University    Press, 

1918. 

[This  book   gives  a  general  and    complete  account  of  the  United   States 

Pension  System  since  its  inception  to  the  present  time.     Prof.  Kinloy, 

who  edited  the  volume  and  contributes  a  preface,  claims  that  the  survey 

is  impartial  and  thorough,  and  enables  one  to  judge  of  the  effects  of 

such  a  system  on  the  civil  and  political  life  of  a  democracy.     The  story 

is  both   heartening   and  depressing,    tlie    latter   owing   to   the  politicul 

corruption  that  crept  into  the  administi-ation  of   the    pension    system, 

the  pensioner?,  assisted  by  political  leaders,  becoming  so  numerous  and 

powerful  that  for  a  time  they  held  the  balance  of  political  power.     The 

new  system  of  pensions  introduced  when  the  United  States  went  to  war 

with  G-ermany  is  fully  described.     There  are  iniuu'rous  statistical  tables 

and  an  index.] 

Hechf   {J.  S.).      A   Challenge   to   Economists.      44    pp.,    sm.    8vo. 
London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1918.     Price  2S. 

[The  author  is  ojiposed  to  a  free  trade  economic  policy,  and  numbers  tlie 
91  paragraphs  or  points  of  whicli  the  pamplilet  consists,  presumably  to 
facilitate  a  reply  to  his  challenge.] 

Free  Trade  or  Free  Production.     20  pp.,  8vo.     London  : 

P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1918.     Price  6d.  net. 
[.\lso  in  opposition  to  Free  Trade,  though  the  author  admits  that  at  one 
period  it  was  beneficial  to  the  country,    lie  contends  that  changes  in  tlie 
fiscal  svitem  of  this  country  would  lead  to  increased  home  production  and 
improved  well-being  of  th'j  country  generally.] 
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h'irL/i(iln'l,(F.  J.),  M.A.    Soiitli  AmericH  .'iiid  the  War.    vii   f  T'Jiip., 
Svo.     Canibri<lj<e  University  Press,  1918.     Price  4.?.  6d.  net. 
[TluH  book  if*  bnscd  upon  a  course  of  lectures  Kiven  by  the  author  at  King's 
Colli'ge  early  last  year.     'I'lie  f)bje(t  oi'  the  course  was  to  druw  attention 
to  German  activity  in  South  America,  and  partieularly  to  their  effortH  to 
liold  their  economic  position  durinj;  the  war,  with  a  view  to  its  extension 
later  on    the    return    of    peace.       Another   object    was    to    examine    the 
bearings  of  the  war  on  those  countries,  and  tlie  influence  of  the  present 
crisis  on  their  development  and  world  status.] 
Lees  (Edward  ().).     National  Debt  and  it.s  Reduction.     8  pp.,  8vo. 
Manchester,  1918. 

[Suggests  the  issue  for  sale  of  income-tax  redemption  certificates  in  a 
series  of  various  denominations,  and  at  prices  based  on  the  conditions 
preyaiiing  at  tlie  time,  exempting  the  holders  for  a  certain  )ieriod  from 
payment  of  inco>ne-tax  amounting  to  a  given  euni  per  annum.] 

Lcirr}mhne  {Lmd).  The  Six-hour  and  Other  Industrial  Questions. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan.  Edited  by 
Stanley  Unwin.  xv  +  331  pp.,  8vo.  London  :  George  Allen 
and  Unwin,  1918.     Price  12.?.  6d.  net. 

[A  selection  of  addresses  given  by  Lord  Leverhulme  on  different  occasions 
dealing  jirincipally  with  industrial  qucstion.s,  more  esoet  ially  co-partner- 
ship and  the  six-hour  day.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  two  essays  dealing 
with  this  question  have  been  specially  written  for  the  volume,  and 
represent  Lord  Leverhulme's  considered  views  on  this  subject.  He 
considers  it  feasible,  aud  a  practical  and  necessary  step  in  the  recon- 
struction after  the  war.  The  subjects  of  housing  and  social  welfare ; 
education,  business  management,  and  industrial  efficiency  are  also  dealt 
witli.  The  book  is  very  readable  and  adequately  indexed.] 
Lituinski     (iK    L.).      Polish     Currency    Problems.       7    pp.,    8vo. 

1918. 

[A  reprint  from  the  Economist  of  an  article  by  the  autlior,  showing  how 

the  Germans  by  artificial  manipulation  of  the  rouble  in  relation  to  the 

German  mark,  have   tried  to  get  into   their  own   hands  the  economic 

future  of  Poland.] 

Macara  {Sir   Charks    JF.),   Bart.      Social   and   Industrial   Ileform. 

vi  +  207     pp.,    8vo.       Manchester  :      Sherratt     and     Hughes, 

1918. 
[The  book  is  composed  of  a  number  of  articles  on  economic  and  industrial 
subjects  contributed  recently  by  the  author  to  various  journals,  and 
which  he  was  urged  by  readers  to  place  on  permanent  record.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  are  the  conscription  of  wealth,  industrial  recon- 
struction, man-power  aud  industry,  and  several  phases  of  the  cotton 
industry.  There  are  several  appendices  and  an  index.] 
Munro  {Dava  C).     The  Five  Republics  of  Central  America.     Their 

political  and  economic  development  and  their  relations  with  the 

United  States.     (Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.) 

xvi  +  332    pp.,   8vo.      New   York :    Oxford   University   Press, 

1918. 
[This  book  has  been  written  more  especially  for  the  American  public, 
though  it  is  also  hoped  it  may  be  helpful  to  the  people  described.  It  is 
a  careful  study  of  the  economic  and  political  conditions  of  the  republics 
in  question,  and  the  author  has  made  good  use  of  the  material  available. 
He  remarks  ou  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory  statistical  data, 
and  supplemented  his  studies  by  several  months  of  travel  over  the 
countries  described.  The  book  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  and 
there  i»  a  hibliograpliy,  an  index  and  map.] 
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Neicconicr  (Mabel),  Ph.D.     Separation  of  State  and  Local  Revenues 
in  the  United  States.     Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public 
Law,  edited  by  the  Faculty   of   Political   Science  of   Columbia 
University.     195  pp.,  8vo.     1917. 
[This  dissertation  deals  with  a  problem  which  is  peculiarly  American,  viz., 
the  necessity  for  securing  a  system  in  which  State  and  local  revenues  are 
derived  from  wholly  independent  sources,  which  usually  means  that  no 
State  tax  should  be  levied  on  general  property,  but  that  State  revenue 
should  be  obtained  from  special  classes  of  property  exempted  from  local 
taxation.     Such  a  division  takes  the  form  in  California,  for  example,  of 
the  reservation  of  corporate  property  for  State  taxation,  and  the  property 
of  natural  persons  to  the  local  division.     After  dealing  witli  the  theory  of 
diiferent  types  of  separation  which  have  arisen  often  through  the  failure 
of  the  general  property  tax,  the  author  devotes  a  separate  chapter  to  the 
evolution  of  separation  in  the  several  states.    Her  main  conclusion  is  that 
the  process  of  separation  of  source  has  greatly  improved  State  finance, 
but  has  done  nothing  to  make  local  administration  more  efBcient.     It  lias 
no  unique  virtues,  but  represents  a  transitional  stage  in  progress.] 
Nenmarck  {Alfred).     Les  Milliards  de  la  Guerre.     32  pp.,  la.  8vo. 
Nancy:  Imprimerie  Berger-Levrault,  1918.     Price  4  francs. 
[A  statistical  study  of  the  financial  issues  involved  in  the  war,  based  on  a 
study  made  by  the  author  in  the  early  seventies  on  the  indemnity  paid  to 
Grermauy  by  France  after  the  war  of  1870-71,  showing  how  the  money 
was  then  obtained  and  its  economic  effects  on  the  two  countries  involved.] 
Nicholson  {J.  Shield).    War  Finance.     2nd  edition,    xxxii  +  504  pp., 
8vo.     London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1918.     Price  12*'.  6d. 
[The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Journal  for 
March,   1918,  and  the  author  in  the  present  edition  remarks  that  no 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  general  financial  situation  since  the 
issue  of  the  first  edition  affect  its  main  argument  and  conclusions.     Three 
new  chapters  have  been  added  ;  the  first  deals  with  "  Bolshevism,"  and 
the  second  describes  the  continued  abnormal   increase   in  the  various 
forms  of  token  money,  notes  and  credit.     The  tlurd  new  chapter  deals 
with  the  payment  of  war  debt  by  the  taxation  of  capital,  and  shows  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  proposed  "  leey  on  capital."     In  conclusion 
the  author  remarks  that  if  the  book  is  pessimistic  in  parts,  it  is  due  to 
his  fear  that   money  interests   and   mismanagement    may   prevail   over 
moral  duty.] 
J'ae  (George).     The   Country  Banker    ...     By  the   late  George 
Rae.    With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  F.  E.  Steele.    New  and 
revised  edition,     xxi  +  324  pp.,  8vo.     London :    John  Murray, 
1918.     Price  6.s.  net. 
[Mr.  Rae  was  a  well-known  authority  on  banking,  and  the  several  editions 
of  this  book  which  have  appeared  since  it  was  first  published  iu  188.") 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  it  li:is  been  read.     Mr.  Steele,  in  liis  intro- 
duction, calls  attention  to  certain  developments  in  the  English  banking 
system  since  the  book  was  written,  especially  in  regard  to  banking  in  its 
international   relationships  and  foreign   exchange  business,  but  on   tlie 
whole   the  book  will   be   found    as  applicable  to  present-day    banking 
conditions  as  to  those  of  the  past.     Mr.  Steele  has  added  brief  notes  here 
and  there  where  points  in  the  book  called  for  revision.] 
Ji'ii/hband   (Henry    L.).      The    Rothband   Employment    Scheme   for 
Sailors  and  Soldiers  Disal)led  in   the  War.      Parliament  to  the 
Rescue.     34  pp.,  8vo.     Sei)tembcr,  1918.     (Privately  printed.) 
[This  is  the  third  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Rothband,  and  describes  tlie  formation 
of  a  Parlinnicntan    ('Dtiiniittoc  ol'  l)oth  Houses   to  consider  his  scheme 
!ind  discuss  in  sumewiiiit  more  iletail  than  has  hitherto  been  i^ossihle  the 
uiiichinery  for  putting  tlie  sclieme  into  operation.  | 
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Sa/nders  (IVilliam).     The  Law  and  Practice  ot   Excess  Profits  Duty. 
2nd  edition,     xii  +  276  pp.,  8vo.     London  :   Gee  and  Co.     Price 
6.S.  6d.  net. 
[The    liigli  I'ltc  ol   tliu  KxcesH  Profits   Duty  iiiakcs  its  imposition  one  of 
iinfixanipled    iinancial    eft'cct,   and    the   author   liopo«   that  this   second 
edition  of  liie  book  will  facilitate  correct  UBBC^snient.     The   Duty,  it   i* 
stated,  is  notcwortiiy   from  a   taxation   point  of  view,  for   its  equital>le 
reliefs,  and  there  is  a  real  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Revenue  to 
ujeet  equitably  any  technical  point  of  hardship.] 
Siiiifli  (E.  ./.).     Kace  liegeneiation.     xii  +  223  pp.,  8vo.     London  : 
P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1918.     Price  ys.  6d.  net. 
[Tlie   author,    who   is   chairman    of    the    Bradford     Health    Coainiittec, 
strongly    urges    the    necessity    of    improving    the    social    conditions    of 
tlic  people,    especially   in   towns.     He    is    in    favour  of    a    Ministry    of 
Health,  which  would  focus  and  coordinate  the  work  of  the  different 
]iiiblic  health  services  at  present  in  existence.     The  declining  birth-rate 
IS  also  discussed,  and  the  ncces-iity  for  the  extension  of  maternity  and 
child    welfare    institutions.     Tlicrc    are    also  chapters  on   housing,   the 
stanilard  of  family  life,  and  a  clean  milk  supply.     The  author's  practical 
experience  as  to  the  conditions  existing  in   Bradford  in  regard  to  these 
matters  gives  an  additional  value  to  the  book.     There  are  numerous 
illustrations,  not  always  luippily  placed,  such  as  the  two  pictures  of  the 
Odsal  Sanatorium  Piggeries  in  the  chapter  on  Housing.] 
Smith  (J.  Grove).     Fire  Waste  in  Canada.     Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion, Canada,     vi  +  319  pp.,  8vo.     Ottawa,  1918. 
[A  careful  investigation  of  tlie  losses  of  life  and  property  from   tire   in 
Canada   and   of    the    possibility    of   their    reduction.      These   losses   in 
Canada  are  greater  7ie>'  capita  ih&n  in  any  other  country  of  the  world, 
and  are  an  enormous  and  increasing  drain   upon  the  resources  of  the 
Dominion.     A  series  of  conclusions  to  lessen  the  evil  are  arrived  at  by 
the  author,  among  wliich  may  be  mentioned  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  prevention    by  reducing   the    risks   of   fire.     The   existing 
legislation  is  inadequate  and  lacking  in  uniformity,  and  efforts  should  be 
made  to  co-ordinate  and  strengtlien  such  laws  as  are   in  force.     There 
are  numerous  statistical  tables.] 
Stevenson  {Lieut.  A.  F.).     Income  Tax  for  Service  Men,  their  Wives 
and  Next-of-Kin.    A  Handbook  for  Officers  and  Men  of  the  Navy, 
Army,  Air  Force,  Mercantile  Marine,  and  Red  Cross.     115  pp., 
8vo.     London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1918.     Price  2S.  6cl.  net. 
[A  useful  guide  to  Service  men  who  are  income  tax  payers.     It  explains 
also  the  concessions  granted  to  officers  in  the   Army   and    Navy    and 
latterly  to  the  Mercantile  Marine,  as  regards  income  tax,  whereby  they 
are  only  taxed  at  the  rate  in  force  prior  to  the  war.] 
Stiles  {C.  R.).     The  Alphabet  of  Livestment.     With  an  Introductory 
Note  by  Ellis  T.  Powell,     viii  +  54  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  Financial 
Bcview  of  Reviews,  1918.     Price  3^*.  net. 
[A  short  description   of  methods  of  investment  for  the  general  public, 
which,  in  view  of  the  largely  increased  numbers  of  small  capitalists, 
should  be  of  much  value  to  those  interested.] 
IFey forth   {JFiUiam  0.).      The  Organizability   of   Labour.      (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies.     Series  xxxv.     No.  2.)    277  pp.,  8vo. 
Baltimore,  1917.     Price  $1  50  cents. 
[This  study  is  based  on  an  investigation  made  by  the  author   while  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.     The  principal  sources  of  information  have 
been  the  Trades  Union  publications  in  the  University  library,  Ooveru- 
ment  reports,  and  earlier  studies  on  trades  union  activities   by   former 
niembers    of    the    University.      The   author    has   also   had   numerouK 
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freyfarth  (JVilliam  0.).     The  Organizability  of  Labour — C'oidd. 

interviews  with  trades  union  officials.  The  percentage  of  those 
employod  in  industry  who  are  members  of  trades  unions  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  purpose  of  the  study  has  been  to  analyse  the 
problems  which  arise  in  the  attempt  to  organize  those  workers  who 
might  be  definitely  included  in  the  programme  of  trades  unionism.] 

JVoodson  {Carter  G.).    A  Century  of  Negro  Migration,    vii  +  221  pp., 

8vo.     Washington  D.C. :  Association  for  the  study  of  negro  life 

and  history.     1918. 

[This  book  deals  with  the  exodus  of   negroes  fi'om  the  Southern  to  tlie 

Western   and   Northern   States   of  the  United  States  and  the  causes  of 

this  migration,  wliich  are  numerous  and  complex.     The  author  considers 

that  the  exodus  has  but  begun,  and  his  object  is  to  direct  attention  to  this 

new  phase  of  negro  American  life,  the  economic  and  social  effects  of 

which  cannot  as  yet  be  fully  realized.     The  hook  is  divided  into  nine 

chapters,   and   there    is    a    bibliography    and    index    and    several    maps 

and  diagrams.] 

Equal  Pay  and  the  Family.     A  proposal  for  the  national  endowment 
of  motiaerhood.     71  pp.,  8vo.     London:  Headley  Brothers,  1918. 
Price  IS.  net. 
[A  small  committee  was  formed  in  October,  1917,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Miss  E.  F.  Eathbone,  to  consider  a  national  scheme  of  family  endowment 
on  fche  lines  of  the  war  separation  allowances,  and  their  conclusions  are 
embodied  in  the  above  book,  the   contents  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 
Introduction.      Report  of   the    Family    Endowment   Committee.      The 
treatment  of  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  children.     Endowment  and 
the  family  income  :  a  flat  rate  of  endowment  or  a  scale  graded  in  accord- 
ance with  income.] 
Le  Libre  Echange   International  jjar  MM.  Yves  Guyot,  Germain 
Paturel,   G.   Schelle,  J.   Piebson,   Fr.  Mathews,      iv  +  228    pp., 
sm.  8vo.     Paris:  Librairie  Felix  Alcan,  1918.     Price  2  francs. 
[A  reprint  of  six  lectures  given  in  Paris  during  1918  under  the  auspices  of 
the     French    Free    Trade     League.      The    subjects    dealt    with    were 
International  Free  Exchange  ;     Customs  Tariffs  and  Industrial  Pros- 
perity ;    the  Influence  of  Protection  on  Prices  ;  Free  Exchange  in  the 
Smaller   Countries ;    Frederic    II.    and    Protection ;  and   the    Economic 
Conditions  of  Peace.] 
Selected    Papers    on    Social    and   Economic    Questions.      By   Sir 
Benjamin  C.  Browne    .    .    .    edited  by  his  daughters  E.  M.  B. 
and  H.  M.  B.      xvii  +  287  pp.,  8vo.      Cambridge :    University 
Press,  1918.     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
[A    selection    of    thirty-two  papers  by   the    late   Sir   Benjamii)    Browne, 
several    of    whicli    have    already    been    published.      They    deal    with 
economic,    industrial,    and     social    subjects,    and     being    arranged    in 
chronological  order,  show,  it  is  claimed,  the  consistent  evolution  of  his 
opinions.     Tliey  cover  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  statistics  quoted,  though  accurate  at  the  time, 
may  liave  since  altered.     The  papers  are  well  indexed.] 
Argentine    Eepublic.       Intercambio    economico    de   la   Republica, 
1910-17.     Alejandro  E.  Bunge  (Director-General  de  Estadistica 
de  la  Nacion).     viii  +  342  pp.,  8vo.     Buenos  Aires,  1918. 
[Chapters  :  1,  El  comercio  especial  exterior,  1910-17.     2,  Comercio  exterior 
per  naciones,   segun    los    valores    reales    en    1910-17.      3,    Navegacion 
exterior  en  1910-17.    4,  Balance  economico  del  afio  1917.    .'>,  Movimiento 
demognifico.      (>,    Importacion.      7,  Exportacion.      8,   La  exportacion  de 
tames,  1910-17.     9,  Procios.     Segunda  parte  :   Metodos.] 


101  Othn  Xfw  f'uhlirafions.  f-laii. 

( ';iii;i(l;i.       Tln'   I'ikx  iiit<'  itf  New  Brunswick,  its  natural  resources, 
ilt!vel<i|)c<l  jiikI  uMtlevcloped.     27  pp.,  8vo.     Ottawa,  1918. 
'"(Jivc'*   a  brii'f  iir'ooiiiit,  «itli   maps,  of    the    Reo^ra|)liicul   <<ifuatioii   of  tlir 
I'rovince  and    it"  cliiiuite.      Afjricultural  noiuiitioiiH,   forpstrv,  iiiiDcralK, 
liMliri  ies,  wntcr-pciwcr,  .'iiid  fur-licnriti^;  Miiiiiiuls  arc  .'ilMo  (JpHrrihcd. 

I  iiiicd  Sljitcs.  Childrcn'.s  TJureaii.  Juvenile  l)elin(iuency  in  Kura! 
New  N Oik.  Hv  Kale  II.  Claghoiii.  197  pp.,  8vo.  Washington, 
1U18. 

[A  reitort  on  the  causes  of  juveiiilr  I'rinie  in  certain  rountrj  districts  and 
the  form  which  it  takes,  ft  was  found  tliat  the  subject,  did  not  lend 
itself  to  statistical  treatment,  so  the  report  and  its  rcconiniendations  are 
based  on  a  nuuiber  of  studies  of  tvpicjil  village  communities.  As  regards 
juveiiilo  delinquencv  in  town  and  country,  the  ditfirulties  of  comparison 
are  explained,  hut  the  report  states  that  there  is  a  proljlem  of  juvenile 
crime  in  rural  districts,  and  that  it  is  a  serious  one] 

Irving   National   I>ank,  New   York.     Pamphlets.      \'ol.  ii. 

N...  1».  Trade  and  the  AVnr.  By  G.  A.  O'Reilly.  Hvo.  1918. 
\'()l.  iii.  Xo.  1.  Broadening  the  Vision  of  the  American  JJusiness 
.Man.  By  L.  K.  Pierson.  8vo.  1918.  Vol.  iii.  No.  2.  The 
Trade  Acceptance  in  Conserving  the  Nation's  Resources.  By 
L.  K.  Pierson.  8vo.  1918.  Vol.  iii.  No.  1.  Foreign  Trade 
Thought  of  19 IS.     Svo.     1918. 

[These  pani])lilets  arc  issued  bv  the  Bank  as  contributions  to  American 
public  opinion  on  (juostions  relating  to  thoir  national  prosperity.] 
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The  completed  accounts  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdoua 
during  1918,  summarised  in  the  table  below,  show  a  value  of  imports 
for  the  year  greater  by  550,000,000/.  than  in  1913,  while  exports 
were  less  by  105,000,000/.  than  in  1913.  Of  the  latter  decrease,  but 
little  over  a  quarter  results  from  movements  in  exports  of  British 
and  Irish  produce,  the  remainder  being  due  to  the  great  falling  off 
in  re-export  trade  which  has  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  Accounts 
for  more  than  two  years.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is 
shown  as  790,000,000/.  or  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  in  1913,  and 
more  than  five  times  the  average  excess  in  the  ten  years  before  the 
war. 

The  figures  showing  the  comparison  of  the  principal  classes  of 
imports  and  exports  in  1918  and  1917  are  as  follow.  Fuller 
particulars  will  be  found  on  pp.  136-7  : — 

uuu's  omitted. 


Twelve  months  |  Twelve  months     Increas*  (  +  ) 
endert  |  ended  or 

Dec.  ol.  1»17.  !    Dec. :«,  3918.  ;   decrease  (-). 


Import!,  Talue  c.i.f. —  £'ouo. 

r.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 454,711, 

n.  Raw  materials   and   articles  1 

mainly  unmanufactured    I 

IfT.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  \ 

manufactured j 

[V.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  T 

fied  (including  parcel  post)....  J 


'rotal  merchandise. 


Exports  of  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.h. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw    materials  and   artiules  ] 
mainly  unmanufactured    f 

III.  Articles   wliolly   or  )uiiiulY"l 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellftiieoiis  and  nuclassi-  ) 
tied  (including  parcel  post) ....  / 


1  f;,:3:{2, 
67.162, 

42:},61  I, 

ll),'.t72, 


£'000. 
572,660, 


12,(167. 
60,.s;«, 

403,721. 

21,847, 


£•000. 
+  117,949, 


384,799, 

458,859, 

+    74,060, 

218,565, 

380,164, 

+    61,599, 

6,090, 

7,656, 

+      1,566, 

1,064,165, 

1,319,339. 

i    +-5.'^>'74- 

-  4.265, 

-  (i,324, 

-  19,893, 

t  1  .S7.->, 


lOfi 


Cnrrfnt  Xofrs. 


r.Taii 


'Hiih  uiriil  li-.l 


I  Twelve  nmnths  Twi-Ivir  uiomIIih  |    Increase  (  +  ) 

enclol  euilcil  or 

I    Dec.  .31,  1UI7.       Dec.  :il.  lUlH.       Decrease  (-) 


Exports    iif    foreign    and    roloiiial 
iiierclinndise,  value  f.o.h. — 

1.    i<"i(()d,  drink  .iiid  (ohnnco  

M.   Kaw    iiialcrials   and   articles) 
mainly  unniamifact  ured   / 

III.  Ai'ticlcs  wlioUy  or  mainly"! 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified 

Total,  Hritish,  foreign  and  colonial 

Shipping  — 

filtered  tcilh  carr/oes — 

British    

Foreign  

Total   

Cleared  with  carrjoes — 

Brititth     

Foreign 

Total    


JK'IHMI. 

7,439, 
43,374, 

1  S,794, 
70, 


^'/'y'^-l, 


4,030, 
14,320, 

12,585, 
1«, 


."^^9.4-9. 


-  3,400, 

-  29,049, 

-  <i,2M!l, 

54, 


-    f'l.S^-^, 


T.ms. 
18,795, 
4,434, 

T.ms. 
19,791. 
3,416, 

+ 

Thus. 
99fi. 
],01S, 

23-229. 

23.207, 

22, 

10,927, 
9,149, 

1  1,953, 

7,770, 

- 

1 ,974, 
1,379, 

26,076, 

22,72  ;, 

- 

5 . 5  5  3 , 

The  continued  rise  in  the  prices  of  many  coniinodities  during 
1918  has  contributed  to  the  expansion  of  values  shown  ])y  the 
iicures  cited,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  first  luilf  of 
1917,  the  Accounts  did  not  include  certain  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported as  Government  property,  an  omission  which  affected,  it  would 
appear,  the  import  side  of  the  account.  The  values  included  in 
1918  exceeded  those  included  in  1917  (July  to  December)  by  about 
143,000,000/.,  so  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  years  on  the  same 
basis  of  inclusion  or  exclusion  w'ould,  it  may  be  supposed,  reduce 
the  growth  in  imports  for  the  year  by  one-half  or  thereabouts. 

The  movements  of  the  figures  during  the  coming  year  will  be 
watched  with  unusual  interest,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  export 
and  re-export  trade  will  show  some  expansion,  while  imports  may 
possibly  decline  in  value  if  not  in  volume  with  the  reduced  need  for 
fighting  material  and  a  lower  level  of  freights. 

The  restoration  to  the  published  Monthly  Accounts  of  the  figures 
of  shipping  movements  in  the  foreign  trade  enables  us  to  see  that 
the  tonnage  entered  with  cargoes  was  ])ractically  the  same  as  in 
1917,  lull  was  less  tliaii  half  tli.it  of  191:^  while  for  clearances  the 
figures  of  1918  were  substantially  less  than  those  of  1917  and  only 
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little  more  than  a  third  of  those  recorded  for  1913.  The  reduction 
of  foreign  shipping  taking  cargoes  to  and  from  our  ports  during 
1917  and  1918  has  been  a  very  striking  phenomenon. 


The  following  are  the  percentages  of  unemployed  shown  l)y 
the  Trade  Union  Returns  and  the  returns  under  the  National 
Insurance  Acts,  continued  from  the  table  on  page  GG7  of  the  July 
Journal. 


National  Insurance  Acts. 

Percentage  at 

Trade  Union 
returns. 

end  of 

litll. 

I'.iii;. 

Julv      

0-6 

u  -57 

0-85 

August             

0-5 

0-57 

0  -83 

September 

0-5 

0-57 

0-83 

October           

0-4 

0-56 

0-87 

November 

0  -5 

0-70 

I  -33 

The  steady  fall  of  unemployment  recorded  since  March  continued 
to  the  end  of  October.     At  the  end  of  July  Trade  Unions  making 
returns  showed   o-6   per  cent,   of  their  numbers  unemployed,   as 
compared  with  0-4  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  July,  1917.     This  un- 
favourable comparison  was  entirely  due  to  the  position  in  the  cotton 
industry,  and  with  the  relaxation  by  the  Control    Board   of   their 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  machinery  (August  5)  this  position  was 
considerably  improved,  so  that  for  all  the  Unions  making  returns 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  at  the  end  of  August  was  no  greater 
than,  and  at  the  end  of  subsequent  months  was  considerably  less 
than,  a  year  before,  the  figures  for  the  end  of  November  being  i  •  1 
per  cent,  in  1917  and  0-5  per  cent,  in  1918.     All  the  indices  point 
to  a  rise  in  unemployment  following  upon  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice, this  being  most  marked,  as  was  to  be  antici|)ated,  in  the  munition 
trades.     The   employers   returns   for   the   textile   tra(k\s   and    otlier 
industries  continue  to  show  a  contraction  of  5  per  cent,  to   7  per 
cent,   in  the  immbers  employed  as  compared  with  a  year  before, 
while  the  increase  of  wages  paid  actually  rovse  frt)iii   io-()  j)ercent. 
on  July  27  to  r8-8  per  cent,  on  September  21.     The  increase  was 
most  striking  in  the  case  of  wages  earned  by  textile  workers,  just 
as  the  actual  contraction  of  i'5  per  cent,  in  wages  paid  between 
October  20  and  November  23  was  mainly  due  to  the  strike  in  the 
cotton    industry    involving    .ihonl     100, ooo    spinncis    ;iii(l    (•.■inlrotnu 
workers. 
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Week  cmrmn 

T(!.\til<-  tniilcs 

a  year  af(<>. 

Al,  trades  i-.>vcrJ<l  l-y  lli^ 

retiiriiH.     I'frrcntagp  chaiic 

on  a  ypai  ago. 

Numliers 
employed. 

Wages  iwid. 

NiimliiTs 
employed. 

WaK<>«  |Mid. 

July  27          

August  24'      

Spptcinlipr  21 

October  2fJ     

Nuvoirilier  2.'t 

-U-3 

-7-7 
-61 
-6] 
-7-6 

+    7-2 
+  14-H 
+  16J» 

+  i7-;{ 

+  12-7 

-7-2                   +10  0 
-oK                   +16-0 
-4-5                   +18-S 
-.->-2                   +18-.-. 

-r, -2              +i:{7 

Ill  Germany  the  percentage  of  unemployed  as  sliown  by  Trade 
Union  returns  quoted  by  the  Labour  Gazelle  from  the  Reichmineiger 
was  0'8  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  June,  falling  to  0-7  per  cent,  at  the 
end  of  July,  at  which  it  remained  till  the  end  of  October  except  for 
a  rise  to  8  per  cent,  again  at  the  end  of  September.  In  1917  the 
percentage  at  the  end  of  June  was  0-9,  which  fell  by  the  end  of 
October  to  0-7. 

In  Holland  the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  all  the  Unions 
making  returns  fell  from  g-g  at  the  end  of  April  to  o-i  in  May  and 
8-7  in  June,  rising  in  July  again  to  9- 2  as  compared  with  a  steady 
fall  from  11-5  to  8-8  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1917.  If  the 
diamond  industry  be  omitted,  the  figures  remain  high,  ranging  from 
8-0  per  cent,  to  8*9  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  a  range  of  6  per 
cent,  to  7-8  per  cent,  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1917.  The 
rates  of  unemployment  in  Norway  are  comparatively  low,  though 
they  show  a  uniform  increase  over  a  year  before,  particularly 
among  metal  workers,  the  largest  class  represented  in  the  returns. 
Starting  in  May  at  1-4  per  cent.,  the  total  rate  fell  sharply  to  o-g 
per  cent,  in  June,  and  rose  again  by  the  end  of  September  to  i  •  i 
per  cent.  ;  in  1917  the  rate  fluctuated  between  o-8  and  o-g  per 
cent.  In  Sweden  up  to  April  1  the  rates  of  unemployment  compared 
not  unfavourably  with  those  of  1917,  the  rate  on  the  date  mentioned 
being  4-9  per  cent.,  as  against  6-i  per  cent,  a  year  before.  But 
after  that  date  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  building  trades  to  show 
their  full  seasonal  recovery,  combined  with  an  aggravation  of 
a  situation  already  sufficiently  bad  in  the  textile  industry,  and  a 
sudden  increase  of  unemployment  among  the  tinplate  workers,  the 
total  rate  rose  to  5-0  per  cent,  on  May  1  and  fell  on  June  1  only  to 
4  per  cent.,  whereas  a  year  before  the  rate  fell  on  these  two  dates 
to  4  •  4  per  cent,  n  nd  2  •  8  per  cent,  respectively. 
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The  average  rise  of  letail  food  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
since  July,  1914,  which  was  placed  at  no  per  cent,  on  July  1,  was 
estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  at  iiS  per  cent,  on  August  1, 
ii6  on  September  2,  129  on  October  1,  133  on  November  1,  and  129 
on  December  2.  Apart  from  seasonal  movements  in  the  price  of 
potatoes  and  eggs  till  the  latter  were  brought  under  control,  the  chief 
changes  were  determined  by  Government  action  ;  in  July  the  price 
of  margarine  was  raised  from  is.  to  is.  2d.  per  lb.  and  subsequently 
restored  to  the  former  price"  in  November  ;  the  scheduled  prices  of 
beef  and  mutton  were  raised  by  2d.  per  lb.  in  September  :  the  control 
of  fresh  eggs  in  October  effected  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  their 
price  in  that  month  and  a  further  fall  of  12  per  cent,  in  November, 
and  in  the  former  month  the  issue  of  revised  prices  for  fish  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  8  per  cent. 

After  allowance  for  changes  in  consumption,  the  estimated 
increase  in  expenditure  upon  food,  which  was  put  at  67  per  cent,  on 
July  1,  rose  to  81  per  cent,  on  August  1,  and  thereafter  by  smaller 
amounts  to  November  1,  being  84  on  September  2,  89  on  October  1, 
and  97  on  November  1,  after  which  there  was  a  decline  to  90  per  cent, 
on  December  2,  the  excess  over  the  decrease  in  retail  prices  on  the 
last  date  being  mainly  due  to  a  fall  in  the  consumption  of  the  ex- 
])ensive  American  bacon,  and  a  further  substitution  of  margarine 
for  butter  in  the  ration.  A  combination  of  the  average  increase  in 
expenditure  upon  food  since  July,  1914,  with  the  average  increase 
in  retail  prices  of  other  items  (including  rents)  yields  a  resultant 
increase  of  between  85  and  90  per  cent,  on  August  1.  The  increase 
remained  at  90  per  cent,  on  September  2,  and  thereafter  rose  to 
95  per  cent,  on  October  1,  and  100  per  cent,  on  November  1,  falling 
to  95  per  cent,  on  December  2  in  synipatliy  with  the  other  indices 
quoted  above. 


In  the  interval  since  the  last  number  of  the  Journai^  there  has  been 
issued  a  valuable  and  interesting  report  by  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  inquire  into  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  during  the  war  (Cd.  8980). 
The  Committee  estimate  that  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  \ipon 
food  by  an  average  working-class  family  between  July,  1914,  and 
July,  1918,  was  90  per  cent,  as  a  maximum,  and  that  the  average 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  was  74  per  cent.,  which  by  September  had 
risen  to  nearly  80  per  cent.  It  wijl  be  observed  that  the  latter 
estimates  are  less  than  those  quoted  above  as  put  forward  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  but  this  Department  has  always  pointed  out 
with  reference  to  its  monthly  estimates  that  since  no  attempt  was 
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iiijidr  ill  t  lnsc  til  iii<>(lif\  llir  \vrij4l1ls  iitlaclmd  to  »'X)M',ii(lit  lire  ujiuii 
articli's  nllicr  lliaii  lood,  I  hoiiirli  it  was  known  cxjieiitliturc  on  .su(-li 
items  had  dcMrcascd,  tin'  ii'sultinj^  estimate  was  probably  in  excesK 
(if  till'  averafie  increase  in  family  expenditure. 

An  article  in  the  Lahtiin  (i(t:cllc  fur  Xoveinljer  summarizes  the 
statistical  work  done  in  various  countries  in  estimating  the  increase 
of  retail  prices  throujihout  the  war,  anfl  this  is  supplemented  in 
other  numbers  by  more  detailed  notices  on  individual  countries. 
In  Canada  in  September,  1918,  the  increase  in  expenditure  upon  food 
since  July,  1914,  was  70  per  cent.,  assumitig  the  family  dietary  to 
have  remained  the  same  throughout,  while  the  estimated  increase 
in  total  expenditure  upon  food,  fuel,  lighting,  rent,  &c.,  was  49 
])er  cent.  The  increase  of  food  prices  over  July,  1914,  was  estimated 
to  be  32-4  per  cent,  in  Australia  for  June,  40-7  per  cent,  in  New- 
Zealand  for  August,  and  32  per  cent,  in  South  Africa  for  June, 
1918. 

In  the  United  States  retail  food  prices  showed  no  change  between 
the  middle  of  March  and  the  middle  of  April,  but  rose  3  per  cent, 
and  2  per  cent,  respectively  in  the  next  two  months,  bringing  the 
total  increase  over  July,  1914,  prices  at  the  middle  of  June  to  59 
per  cent.  The  general  level  of  retail  prices  in  French  towns  with 
over  10,000  inhabitants  (excluding  Paris)  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1918  was  132  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1914, 
while  in  Paris  in  April,  to  which  the  latest  data  refer,  the  level  of 
retail  food  prices  was  118  per  cent,  above  that  of  July,  1914.  In 
Lisbon  the  retail  prices  of  food,  light,  fuel  and  washing  materials 
had  risen  by  133  per  cent,  in  February  in  comparison  with  1913 
prices. 

In  Norway  the  increase  of  retail  food  prices  between  July,  1914. 
and  August.  1918,  was  184  per  cent.  ;  the  increase  in  general  house- 
hold expenditure  Avas  162  per  cent.,  the  corresponding  increase  in 
Sweden  for  the  same  period  being  184  per  cent.  In  both  cases,  it 
would  appear,  no  allowance  is  made  for  changes  in  dietary  or  habits. 
On  the  same  assumption  the  increases  in  the  remaining  Scandinavian 
country,  Denmark,  up  to  July,  were  87-1  per  cent,  on  food  prices 
and  81 -8  per  cent,  on  general  expenditure.  In  Amsterdam  retail 
prices  of  food  in  June,  1918,  were  86-8  per  cent,  above  those  of  1913, 
and  in  Switzerland  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  and  other  household 
necessities  between  June  1,  1914,  and  September  1,  1918,  was  131 
per  cent. 
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As   regards   wholesale   prices,    the   Stalisi   and   Economist   index 
numbers  are  as  follows  :- 


End  of 

UtatUt 
index  number. 

Economist 
index  number. 

July,  1914 

82-4 

116 -6 

July, 1918  

192  -y 

278  -5 

August,  1918 

195-9 

284  -5 

September,  1918    .... 

197-1 

283-5 

October,  1918 

197-8 

282-6 

November,  1918     .... 

195-3 

282-6 

December,  1918     .... 

196-0 

277-0 

Whereas  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1918  the  Economist  index 
number  advanced  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  Statist  index, 
during  the  last  five  months  the  former  showed  a  slight  decrease  of 
o  •  5  per  cent,  as  against  a  further  increase  of  i  •  6  per  cent,  given  by 
the  latter.  The  chief  discrepancies  occur  in  the  case  of  cereals  and 
meat  for  the  months  of  September  and  October  during  which  the 
Economist  reports  an  increase  of  i  per  cent,  for  the  combined  group 
whereas  the  Statist  gives  an  increase  of  14-5  per  cent,  for  meat  pro- 
ducts against  which  there  is  to  be  set  off  a  decrease  of  only  i  j^er 
cent,  in  cereals ;  and  further  in  the  miscellaneous  group  for  Decem- 
ber, where  the  Economist  gives  a  decrease  of  3  •  8  per  cent,  as  against 
an  increase  of  2-9  per  cent,  in  the  index  number  of  the  Statist. 
The  increase  of  wholesale  prices  since  the  opening  of  the  war  has  been 
according  to  the  Economist  134  per  cent.,  and  according  to  the 
Statist  138  per  cent.  The  Econo'mist  number  gives  5-2  per  cent,  as 
the  total  increase  during  1918,  as  compared  with  19- 1  per  cent,  in 
1917,  35  per  cent,  in  1916,  and  29-8  per  cent,  in  1915. 


A  recent  report  on  the  adequacy  of  hospital  accommodation  in 
London  for  infants  and  young  children  by  the  Mansion  House 
Council  on  Health  and  Housing  gives  statistics  of  the  number  of  cots 
provided  for  these  patients  and  the  numbers  under  two  years  of 
age  admitted  annually.  Although  com})lete  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, it  appears  that  the  number  treated  in  poor  law  institutions 
very  greatly  exceeds  that  in  the  pos]iitals.  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  accommodation  has  been  considerably  reduced  during  the  war, 
and  the  general  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  there  is  an  insufficiency 
in  most  districts  for  the  institutional  treatment  of  infants  and 
young  children.  Reports  received  from  infant  welfare  centres  as  to 
the  treatment  and  nursing  in  the  local  Poor  Law  infirmaries  are 
generally  unfavourable,  there  ])eiiig  but  one  mirse  to  8  or  10  cots, 
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;iK  ;i<^;iili.sl  r  Id  zl,  j  in  tin- rjisr  of  t  lic  lidHjiif  itls.  It  is  Htatci)  t  liiil  I  lir 
losuItM  ()Ii(;iiii«'(l  in  the  iiiliriuarics  arc  iiifcric^r,  and  that  tlicsc  iufititu- 
tionsarc  uiipojjular  with  ])an'nts,  wlio  aro  thcn^forc  n^luftant  toconHcnt 
to  institutiftiial  troatment  at  the  stage  when  it  couhl  do  nioBt  good. 
On  Jaimarv  I,  HU4,  there  were  2,38f»  children  in  separate  infirmarieK 
in  I^ondon  and  3,043  in  institutions  behinj^ing  to  the  M.A.B.  other 
than  fever  and  sinall-pox  hospitals.  Of  these  about  one-third  would 
be  infants  under  one  year,  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  hospitals. 
There  are  about  900  beds  in  children's  hospitals,  and  i<).5  in  the 
eight  large  general  hospitals  without  medical  sohools  attached. 
The  number  in  the  12  large  hospitals  with  medical  schools,  and  in 
the  smaller  t>eneral  hospitals,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book  for  1917  contain.-s  an 
excellent  section  on  cancer  mortality  during  recent  years,  which 
forms  the  first  elaborate  analysis  of  these  statistics  attempted  in 
that  country.  The  returns  for  forty-five  yearf*,  on  which  it  is  based, 
refer  exclusively  to  the  white  population  ;  but  records  of  Maori  deaths 
during  1915  and  1916  make  it  appear  that  the  disease  is  very  much 
rarer  with  them  than  with  the  whites.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
further  experience,  as  medical  attendanc^e  and  registration  improve 
amongst  the  Maoris,  will  confirm  this  view. 

In  nearly  all  the  aspects  dealt  with  l)y  the  report  it  discloses  a 
striking  parallelism  between  the  experiences  of  New  Zealand  and  of 
England  and  Wales.  In  both  countries  there  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  recorded  mortality  during  the  past  40  years.  When 
allowance  is  made,  by  standardization,  for  the  increased  proportion 
of  elderly  persons  in  the  population — a  procedure  even  more 
necessary  in  New  Zealand  than  here — the  English  increase  is  rather 
greater  than  that  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  level  now  attained  there 
is  only  about  four-fifths  of  our  own.  In  both  countries  the  increase 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  male  sex  and  at  the  higher  ages,  so  that  the 
average  age  at  death  has  greatly  increased.  In  New  Zealand  this 
average  age  has  risen  from  52  for  males  and  53  for  females  in  1872-86 
to  63  for  males  and  59  for  females  in  1902-16.  The  death-rates  for 
females  up  to  55  years  of  age  have  now  ceased  to  rise  in  both  countries. 
New  Zealand  mortality  is  now  higher  for  males  than  females, 
taking  all  ages  into  account.  This  is  not  yet  the  case  here,  but  we 
are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  as  of  late  years  the  London 
standardized  rate  has  been  higher  for  males  and  that  of  the  county 
boroughs  almost  as  high.  The  author  of  the  paper  attributes  this 
change  in  sex  incidence  to  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate,  which  ife  probably 
an  important  factor  also  in  this  country.     The  New  Zealand  records 
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confirm  the  observation  published  in  the  English  Registrar-General's 
report  for  1913  that  cancer  of  the  uterus  is  commoner,  and  cancer 
of  the  breast  less  common,  in  married  than  in  single  women.     The 
author  points  out  that  from  1877  to  1899  the  birth-rate  was  falling 
rapidly,  but  that  since  then  the  fall  has  been  replaced  by  a  very 
slight  rise.     He  finds  that  the  fall  in  the  female  excess  of  cancer 
mortality  follows  naturally,  and  at  a  reasonable  distance,  the  steady 
and  rapid  fall  in  the  birth-rate  ;   that  it  was  replaced  by  male  excess 
when  the  birth-rate  had  attained  its  new  level ;   and  that  this  male 
excess  has  decreased  somewhat  concurrently  with  a  slight  increase 
of  the  birth-rate  since  1899.     This  has  resulted,  in  his  opinion,  from 
decrease  of  uterine  cancer,  as  a  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  fertility, 
and  he  finds  that  the  proportion  of  uterine  to  total  female  cancer 
mortality  was  considerably  higher  forty  years  ago  than  now.     These 
observations  are  all  in  accord  with  English  experience,  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  the  birth-rate  here  has  not  ceased  to  fall,  but  it  might 
be  dangerous  in  this  country  to  push  the  conclusions  quite  so  far  as 
is  done  for  New  Zealand.     Yet  another  point  in  which  antipodean 
experience  repeats  our  own  is  in  regard  to  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
mortality  at  different  ages.     In  both  countries  females  suffer  the 
higher  mortality  up  to  about  6o,  and  males  at  higher  ages.     Here, 
however,  the  position  is  again  reversed  in  extreme  old  age,  8o  or  85 
and  upwards,  which  is  not  the  case  in  New  Zealand.     It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  publication  of  analyses  of  their  returns  on  similar 
lines  by  other  countries  will  facilitate  the  differentiation  of  those 
features  of  cancer  mortality  which  are  proper  to  the  disease  itself* 
at  least  as  affecting  our  own  race,  from  the  accidental  consequences 
of  varying  environment.     The  significance  of  the  changes  occurring 
here  must  be  held  to  be  greatly  enhanced  when  we  find  them  re- 
peated so  precisely  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world. 

In  one  respect  the  New  Zealand  records  have  a  great  advantage 
over  our  own.  They  include  returns  of  the  results  of  hospital  treat- 
ment classified  as  recovered,  relieved,  unrelieved  or  dead.  The 
interval  before  report  is  evidently  too  short  to  guarantee  permanence 
of  recovery,  but  it  is  stated  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
recovery  is  really  permanent  in  a  high  proportion  of  the  cases  so 
reported.  Tables  are  given  distinguishing  the  different  sites  of 
cancer,  from  which  it  appears  that  of  the  cases  treated  during  1914-]  G 
disease  of  the  female  breast  furnished  no  less  than  52-7  per  cent,  of 
"  recoveries,"  whereas  for  the  stomach  and  liver  the  proportion  was 
only  4  per  cent.  Presumably  the  improved  results  now  obtained 
from  extirpation  of  breast  cancer  help  to  explain  why,  in  their  joint 
effect  upon  the  sex  rates  of  mortality,  increase  of  this  form  of  disease 
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resvilting  from  the  fulling  birth-rntc  doc^  not  coni|jeiiaate  for  th<' 
(Icrn-aKt'  in  nti'iine  cancer  similarly  caused. 

A  little  book,  entitled  "  The  Girl  in  Industry,"  by  Miss  D.  J. 
Collier  (G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1018),  is  of  great  interest,  not  so 
much  for  the  information  it  contains,  as  for  the  suggestions  and 
recommendations  which  the  author  makes. 

Miss  Collier  has  visited  many  of  the  large  industrial  centres, 
and  has  enquired  as  to  the  effect  of  employment  upon  industrial 
girls.  She  has  seen  processes  and  occupations  as  diverse  as  the 
textile  mills  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  the  engineering 
factories  of  Coventry  and  Birmingham.  Wherever  she  has  gone 
she  has  asked  for  exact  information  and  been  unable  to  obtain  it- 
No  one  could  inform  her  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  physique  or  health 
of  the  girls  of  the  work  carried  on.  She  found  medical  supervision 
lacking  ;  any  study  of  working  hours  unmade  ;  investigation  of 
sickness  and  lost  time  records  neglected  ;  and  the  need  for  rest 
periods  unrecognised.  She  sought  for  the  bread  of  knowledge  and 
found  only  the  stone  of  ignorance  and  indifference  ;  yet  she  was 
enquiring  concerning  the  future  mothers  of  our  great  nation.  Little 
wonder  then  that  she  points  out  that  information  is  needed,  and  that, 
information  "  can  only  be  obtained  by  detailed  and  anthropometric 
"  and  medical  examination  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,"  in  which 
''  the  exact  conditions  of  work,  the  number  of  hours  worked,  &c., 
"  would  have  to  be  observed  and  a  record  made  of  the  history 
"  as  well  as  the  present  physical  condition  of  each  girl  examined." 
And  we  are  bound  to  agree  with  her  conclusion  that  "  what  is  needed 
"  is  exact  scientific  information  available  for  the  guidance  of  those 
"  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  adolescent  labour,  and  more 
"  important  still  as  a  basis  for  new  regulations  controlling  the  extent 
"  and  conditions  of  this  labour." 


Of  recent  years  a  good  deal  of  mathematical  work  has  been  done 
on  the  theory  of  epidemics,  but  it  has  been  scattered  through  several 
journals  and  different  writers  have  adopted  different  notations. 
In  a  paper  entitled  "  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of  Epidemiology 
"  in  Special  Kelation  to  Plague,"  published  in  the  11th  volume  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  (1918),  Dr.  Brownlee 
contributes  not  only  a  useful  summary  of  the  statistical  work, 
particularly  that  of  Capt.  Greenwood  and  himself,  done  on  plague, 
but  also,  in  the  form  of  a  mathematical  appendix,  a  complete  risume 
of  the  mathematical  inter])retations  of  different  epidemiological 
theories  which  he  and  Sir  Ronald  Ross  have  formulated.     A  uniform 
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notation  has  been  introduced  and  the  student  can  see  at  a  glance 
the  relations  of  the  different  formulae,  while  one  or  two  arithmetical 
illustrations  are  provided.  Many  statisticians  will  be  grateful  to 
Dr.  Brownlee  for  performing  this  useful  and  laborious  task. 


The  following  analysis  of  books  published  during  1918  is  re- 
printed from  the  Publishers'  Circular  of  January  4,  1919  : — 

Classified  anab/sis  of  hooks  published  during  the  year  1918. 


New  book 

5. 

New 
editions. 

Totals 
for 

Totals 

Classes  of  Literature. 

for 

:    New- 

Trans- 

Pam- 

1918. 

1917. 

books. 

! 

lations. 

phlets. 

Philosophy         

167 

3 

10 

26 

206 

201 

Keligioa  .... 

607 

8 

114 

54 

783 

759 

Sociology 

447 

3 

183 

29 

662 

550 

Law 

no 

— 

2 

18 

130 

146 

Education       

148 

1 

30 

8 

187 

211 

Philology            

122 

4 

16 

142 

151 

Science    

232 

5 

28 

64 

329 

346 

Technology        

279 

3 

9 

87 

378 

268 

Mediciue,  Public  Health,  &c. 

263 

11 

21 

85 

380 

300 

Agriculture,  Gardening 

153 

2 

6 

21 

182 

213 

Domestic  Arts 

44 

— 

— 

13 

57 

93 

Business          ....         

152 

— 

5 

22 

179 

217 

Fine  Arts 

122 

1 

3 

12 

138 

125 

Music  (Works  about) 

24 

— 

2 

1 

27 

46 

Games,  Sports,  &c 

t1 

— 

2 

12 

41 

47 

Literature           

212 

1 

4 

33 

250 

216 

Poetry  and  Drama 

564 

13 

15 

50 

642 

544 

Fiction            

755 

22 

— 

237 

1,014 

1,537 

Juvenile  .... 

328 

2 

4 

50 

384 

539 

History    .... 

516 

11 

64 

38 

629 

686 

Description  and  Travel.... 

150 

1     j 

0 

14 

180 

167 

Geography      

47 

— 

21 

68 

92 

Biography           

185 

3 

11 

22 

221 

230 

General  works 

164 

— 

— 

2 

166 

134 

Military  and  Naval       

26i 

4     i 

45 

31 

341 

313 

Totals      

6,088 

*. 

94 

568 

J 

6,750 

966 

7,716 

8,131 

Totals  fo:-  1917 

6,606 

1,525 

8,1 :?  I 

I  -1 
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Anuti/ticul  tabic  uliowiinj  IxjuLu  jjuUIhIkjiI  each  month  diiriny  ]918. 


Juii. 

Fel.. 

.Mar.'li. 

1 

AjiHi.  ; 

1 

Mbv. 

June. 

July. 

Nexv           

TnirKjlationa 
PiiiDidilets 

637 
57 

391 
11 

44 

463 
10 
43 

452 
12 
56 

478 

9 

50 

4S9 

6 

60 

520 

54 

Total  new  lujoks  .... 
New  editions 

710 
65 

446 
62 

516 
102 

620 
83 

537 

77 

505 
69 

577 

78 

Totals    

775 

508 

618 

603 

614 

574 

655 

Total  (or  1917  .... 

606 

806 

667 

591 

706 

615 

667 

August, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Totals 
1918. 

Totals 
1917. 

New           

Translations 
Pamplilets 

421 

5 

36 

438 

3 

21 

721         630 

5           10 

63            45 

498 

4 

33 

6,088 

94 

568 

5,716 
108 
782 

Total  new  books  .... 
New  editions 

462 
71 

468 
93 

789         685 
104       •    81 

535 
81 

6,750 
966 

6,606 
1,525 

Totals    

533 

561 

893    !      766 

618 

7,716 

8,131 

Total  for  1917  .... 

657 

607 

705    1      800 

704 

8,131 

— 

The  Publishers'  Circular  and  Booksellers'  Record  records  a  total 
of  7,716  books  as  having  been  published  during  the  year  1918. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  415  compared  with  the  previous  year;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  period  has  been  one  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  labour  and  materials  and  the 
enormously  increased  cost  of  production  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  of  the  War,  the  total  is  one  which  gives  striking  proof  of  the 
vitality  and  enterjjrise  of  British  jmblishing.  The  decrease  is 
accounted  for  chiefly  by  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  works  of 
Fiction  (-523)  and  Juvenile  Literature  (  —  155);  other  classes 
that  have  also  decreased  slightly  are  Education,  Agriculture, 
Domestic,  Business,  History  and  Geography.  On  the  other 
hand.  Sociology  has  increased  by  112,  Technology  by  no, 
Medicine  by  80,  and  Poetry  by  98  ;  and  there  are  smaller  in- 
creases in  Eeligion,  Fine  Arts,  Literature,  Military  and  Naval,  and 
Description, 

Viewing  the  general  totals,  it  will  be  noted  that  new  publications 
have  increased  by  144,  while  the  number  of  new  editions  has  dropped 
by  559.  An  extraordinary  proportion  of  outstanding  works  have 
appeared  during  the  year,  and  the  automatic  curtailment  of  pro- 
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ductiou  of  minor  books  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  materials 
may  not  have  been  an  unmixed  evil  from  the  literary  point  of  view. 
The  total  number  of  books  published  in  the  various  classes  of 
literature  is  a  rough  indication  of  the  attention  bestowed  by  the 
public  upon  them,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  order  in  which 
the  principal  classes  appear  this  year  and  in  1914  ; 


1914. 

1.  Fiction. 

2.  Religion. 

3.  Science. 

4.  Sociology. 

5.  Technology. 

6.  Poetry. 

7.  Juvenile. 

8.  Description. 

9.  Literature. 
10     /^Jistory. 

1  Medicine. 

11.  Biography. 

12.  Military  and  Naval. 


1918. 

1.  Fiction. 

2.  Eeligion. 

3.  Sociology. 

4.  Poetry. 

5.  History. 

6.  Juvenile. 

7.  Medicine. 

8.  Technology. 

9.  Military  and  Naval. 

10.  Science. 

11.  Literature. 

12.  Biography. 


The  following  totals  for  the  last  ten  years  are  also  of  considerable 
interest : — 


Year. 


New  books. 


1909 
'10 
'11 
'12 
'13 
'14 
'15 
'16 
'17 
'18 


8,446 

2,279 

8,468 

2,336 

8,530 

2,384 

9,197 

2,870 

9,541 

2,838 

8,863 

2,674 

8,499 

2,166 

7,537 

1,612 

6,606 

1,525 

6,750 

9G0 

New  editions. 


Total. 


10,725 

10,804 

10,914 

12,067 

12,379 

11,537 

10,665 

9,149 

8,131 

7,716 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  following  table  "  Education  " 
includes  only  books  about  educational  theory  and  practice,  and 
not  text  books  on  special  subjects,  which  are  classed  elsewhere  ; 
that  under  "  Music  "  only  works  about  music  are  recorded  ;  and 
that  books  dealing  generally  with  the  European  War  are  classed 
under  "  History,"  while  those  of  a  technical  nature  are  placed 
under  the  heading  "  Military  and  Naval."  It  would  be  possible  to 
swell  the  total  to  a  much  greater  figure  by  counting  numerous 
leaflets  (Government  and  other),  ephemeral  pamphlets,  the  pub- 
lications of  borough  councils  and  other  local  government  bodies, 
and  musical  texts.  While  it  is  obvious  that  our  total  could  be 
increased  greatly  by  the  inclusion  of  all  these  literary  protozoa,  the 
figures  would  not  represent  so  accurately  the  book  publishing  activity 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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In  these  tables  eacli  [niljlicatioii  is  counted  as  one,  whethor  it 
is  in  one  or  more  volumes.  Serials  that  appear  later  as  a  collected 
volume  are  counted  as  an  ordinary  book  on  the  apjjearance  of  that 
volume  ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  series  of  "  Statutory  Rules  and 
Orders  "  issued  liv  the  (Jovcrnment,  and  amounting  to  several 
hundred  in  the  year,  are  counted  as  one  item  on  the  appearance  of 
the  annual  collected  volume.  The  same  rule  applies  to  volumes  of 
magazines.  &c.  Further  detailed  information  regarding  the  year's 
publishing  is  supplied  by  the  appended  analytical  tables. 


The  New  Year's  Honours  List,  1919,  included  the  names  of  the 
following  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Soward,  C.B.  (a  Knighthood) ;  Mr.  Percy  Ashley, 
M.A.  (C.B.);  Mr.  C.  F.  Adair  Hare  (C.B.) ;  Mr.  William  H. 
Beveridge,  C.B.  (K.C.B.) ;  Mr.  Henr^^  F.  Howard.  CLE.  (C.S.L) ; 
Mr.  LL.  S.  O'Malley  (CLE.). 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    AETICLES    IN 
RECENT    PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 
Acconntanfs'   Magazine.      November,    1918 — Some    notes    on    the 

Decimal  and  Duodecimal  Systems:  Mackay  {IViUiam). 
Bankers'  Magazine — 

August,  1918 — Banking  Amalgamations.  The  Banking  half- 
year.  The  repayment  of  the  Public  Debt :  Palqrave  {Sir 
R.  H.  Inglis).  The  Great  Crisis  :  XLIX.  Anglo-Argentine 
Banking :  its  present  position  in  relation  to  Anglo-Argentine 
Trade.     Comparative  studies  of  Bank  Reports. 

Sejjtember,  1918 — The  Great  Crisis:  L.  Some  new  points  in 
Banking :  Palgrave  {Sir  R.  H.  Inglis).  Some  reflections  on 
the  Indian  Gold  Problem :  Burrell  {Hubert  V.).  The  World's 
Gold  Production :  Mordaunt  {R.).  The  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany  for  1917. 

October,  1918 — The  Great  Crisis  :  LI.  The  raising  of  fresh 
banking  capital :  Benham  {R.).  The  Banking  half-year  in 
Canada :  Eckardt  {H.  M.  P.).  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany, 
Report  for  the  year  1917.  Bank  of  the  Netherlands, 
1917-18. 

November,  1918 — The  Great  Crisis  :  LII.  The  Bank  Notes 
circulating  in  the  United  Kingdom :  Palgrave  {Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis). 

iJecember,  1918 — The  Great  Crisis  :  LIII.  The  Decimal  System 
of  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  :  Palgrave  {Sir  R.  H.  Inglis). 
Currency  after  the  War  :  Report  of  the  CunlifFe  Committee. 

January,  1919 — The  Progress  of  Banking  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  during  1918.     The  Reconstruction  Period :   I.     The 
Banking  Half-year.    The  Scope  of  a  Credit  Bank :  Barnfather 
{T.  Gibson). 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Journal — 

July,  1918 — British  Agriculture  as  a  business  proposition  :  Guy 
{J.  H).     Ireland  as  a  food  supplier  of  Great  Britain. 

September,  1918 — Beef  production:  Mackenzie  (K.  J.  J.)  and 
Marshall  {F.  H.  A.). 

August,  1918 — An  experiment  in  war  time  beef  production  • 
Wood  {T.  B.). 

October,  1918— The  Position  of  Women  in  Agriculture*  Hall 
{Sir  A.  D.).  The  Women's  Land  Aimy  :  Lytfelton  {Hon.  Mrs. 
A.).  Women  in  Agriculture  during  War-Time  :  Talbot  {Meriel 
M.).  The  Training  of  Women  on  the  Land :  Macqueen 
(M.  M.).  The  Women  of  Wales  and  Agriculture:  Roheits 
{M.  Silyn).  Women's  Institutes  :  Hadow  {Grace).  The  Price 
of  Beef  during  the  War  in  other  countries  and  the  United 
Ivingdom. 
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U MTl.D    K 1 NGDOM—  Coilkl. 

Hoard  of  AgricuUnre,  Jovnial — Contil. 

December,  1918 — Develo[)meiit  of  Agricultural  Organisation: 
lieio  {Sir  It.  Henry),  K.C.B.  Agricultural  Organisation,  with 
particular  reference  to  Guaranteerl  Miiiinnnn  Prices:  Acland 
(Rir/ht  Hon.  F.  D.),  M.P.  Agricultural  Organisation  :  Sratl 
(Leslie),  K.C.,  M.P.  Co-operation  and  the  organi.sation  of 
the  Dairy  Industry.  Keport  on  the  working  of  a  Co-opera 
live  Cheese  School.  Co-oper;itivc  Farniors  :  Some  jirosperou? 
Societies. 
East    India    A-^sorialiou,   Journal.      Jul;/,    101b — The    Problem  ol 

National  Education:  Panikkar  {K.  M.). 
Economic  Journal — 

September,  1918 — Some  Aspects  of  the  proposed  capital  levy: 
Scott  {Prof.  W.  R.).  A  Levy  on  Capital :  Mitchell  {A.  A.). 
An  estimate  of  the  capital  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
private  hands :  Stamp  {J.  C).  The  Taxation  of  Luxury : 
Lennard  (E.).  The  Collapse  of  the  French  Assignats : 
Hatrtrei/  {li.  G.). 

December,  1918 — Government  Control  in  War  and  Peace  :  Pigou 
{Prof.  A.  C).  Public  Control  of  the  Location  of  Towns  : 
Ormistan  {E.).  The  future  of  London  as  the  World's  Money 
Market:  JFjjse  {Ft.  C).  Deflation  and  Prices  after  the  AVar : 
Lawrence  {F.  IV.  Pethick).  Gold  after  the  War  in  relation  to 
Liflation  and  the  Foreign  Exchanges:  IVicksell  {Prof.  K.). 
Abnormal  deviations  in  International  Exchanges :  Cassel 
{Prof  G.). 
Eugenics  Review — 

October,  1918 — The  eugenic  and  social  influence  of  the  War: 
Lindscuj  {Prof.  J.  A.).  The  need  for  widespread  eugenic 
reform  during  reconstruction  :  Darioin  {Major  L.).  The  sex 
ratio  and  emigration  :  Stock  (C.  S.). 

January,  1919 — Some  attempts  towards  Race  Hygiene  in  France 
during  the  AVar :    March  {Lucien).     The  Causes  of  Human 
Variability :  Fishei'  {R.  A.). 
Financial  Review  of  Reviews — 

September,  1918 — The  proposed  Levy  on  Capital:  Quail  (Jesse). 
"  A  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce " :  Richards  {H. 
Grahame). 

December,  1918 — British  Consuls  and  British  Trade  :  Martin 
(Percy  F.).  Aha,ce-horraine:  H inks  (Arthur  R.).  The  Future 
,  of  International  Finance:  Powell  (Ellis  T.).  "Amalgama- 
tions "  :  Richards  (H.  GraJiame).  "  Key  "  Industries  and  their 
"After  the  War"  development  in  the  United  Kingdom: 
Kershaw  (John  B.  C). 
Geographical  Journal.     August,  1918 — Canada's  Natural  Resources 

and   their   State   control:    Meighen   (the  Hon.  Arthur).      The 

achievements  of  France  in  Morocco :  MacLeod  (J.  M.). 
Imperial  InsiUute,  Bulletin — 

April- June,  1918 — Indian  Hides  and  Skins. 
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United  Kingdom — Conld. 

Imperial  Institute,  Bulletin — Conid. 

July-September,  1918 — Development  of  the  Trade  of  Burma: 
Judge  {A.  S.).  British  Guiana  and  the  Problem  of  its 
development :  Fgerton  (Sir  JFalter),  K.C.M.G.  The  Future 
of  the  Trade  in  Cinchona  Bark. 

Institute  of  Actuaries,  Journal.  October,  1918 — Xewton's  Inter- 
polation Formula  :  Fraser  (Duncan  C). 

Ufanchester  Statistical  Society,  Transactions.  Session  1917-18 — The 
Cotton  Trade  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  War  :  Daniels 
(G.  IF.).  Certain  influences  affecting  the  national  rate  of 
population  :  Poock  {the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor).  Lancashire  Vital 
Statistics  as  disclosed  by  the  last  Census :  Nathan  [Eric). 
Substituted  Labour  of  Women,  1914-1917 :  Robinson  (Mrs. 
Annot).  British  Mercantile  Marine  in  its  relation  to  the 
State  :  Hill  {Norman).  Capital :  its  rights  and  responsibilities  : 
Bell  {Sir  Hugh),  Bart. 

Nature.  January  2,  1919 — International  Organisation  of  Science. 
Scientific  Research  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

Public  Health.  October,  1918 — The  Housing  Problem  :  Newsholme 
{Sir  Arthur).     Milk  Grading :  Priestley  {Joseph). 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Journal.  Vol.  78,  1917 — The  new  agri- 
cultural policy  and  the  dairy-farming  industry :  Mackintosh 
{James).  The  wastage  of  milk  :  JVilliams  {R.  Stenhouse).  Some 
problems  of  reafforestation  :  Somerville  {JV.).  The  Corn  and 
Meat  trades  during  the  War :  iii.  The  Corn-trade :  {Kuins- 
Jackson  {C).  Agricultural  Statistics  :  Stanley  {Russell  E.).  The 
weather  of  the  past  agricultural  year :  Brodie  {Frederick  J). 
Rainfall,  temperature  and  bright  sunshine  during  1917. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal.  July  and  October,  1918 — The 
Value  of  Money  at  the  Court  of  Akbar  :  Moreland  {JV.  H.). 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  Proceedings.  Vol.  XL VIII, 
1916-17 — Forestry  and  the  War:  Stirling-Maxivell  {Sir  John), 
Bart.  The  Place  of  the  woman  worker  in  reconstructed 
industry :  Mitchell  {Elizabeth  B.).  Trade  after  the  War : 
Murray  {James  JV.). 

Royal  Society,  Proceedings.  August  1,  1918 — A  statistical  survey 
of  Colour  Vision  :  Houstoun  {R.  A.). 

Surveyors'  Institution,  Transactions.  Vol.  LI,  1918-19.  Part  II — 
First  report  of  the  Committee  dealing  with  the  law  and  practice 
relating  to  the  Acquisition  and  Valuation  of  Land  for  Public 
Purposes  :   JVallis  {John  D.). 

United  Empire  {Royal  Colonial  Institute  Journal) — 
August,    1918 — The    British     West    Indies:      Mason    (Capt. 

G.  B.). 
September,  1918 — The  Economics  of  Empire  :  Lang  (William). 
October,  1918 — Canada  and   the  West   Indies:    Crcnoe  (Harru 

J). 
November,    1918 — The    Imperial    Population   after  the   War : 
Sedgu-icl-  (T.  E.). 
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India— 

Iiul'wn  Eronomir.  Siiri/'li/,  Journal.  Srple.mher,  1918 — Small  Holdings 
in  India  and  their  remedies  :  Ainhedkar  (Bliimrao  //.).  A  few 
()l).ecrvation.s  oti  the  economics  of  Kduratioii :  Kah',{V.  G.). 
The  Income  Tax  Act  of  1918  and  the  Indian  mercantile  com- 
munity :  Valdl  (Maneldal  H.).  Taxes  versux  loans:  Deolr 
{C.S.).  . 

Indian  Jonrnol  of  Economir.t.  Jiili/,  1 918 — South  Indian  economics  : 
Slater  {ftiJhert).  Size  of  Land  HoUIings  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency :  Appendix  I.  Examples  of  sulnlivision.  Appendix  II. 
Fragmentation  and  remedial  mca.sures  taken  in  other  countries  : 
Keaiingp  (G.  F.).  The  Art  of  Economic  Development  (ronlinued). 
V.  Principles  of  Finance:  Jerons  {H.  Stanley).  An  Australian 
Irrigation  Scheme  :  From  Oj/icial  Sources. 

rxiTED  States — 

.Imerican  Economic  Review — 

September,  1918 — Recent  developments  in  the  British  Labor 
movement :  Coir  (G.  D.  H.).  Private  colonisation  of  the 
land  :  Ely  (Bicbard  T.).  Hi.'^torical  approach  to  economics  : 
Loos  {Isaac  A.).  Substance  and  shadow  in  war  finance : 
Plehn  {Carl  C).  The  Market  C4age  Dollar  :  Tilings 
{D.  J.). 

December,  1918 — Dependency  Index  of  New  Yoik  City,  1914- 
17 :  Bubinow  {I.  M.).  Diminishing  Returns  in  Manu- 
factures :  Mixter  {Charles  IF.).  Closed  Shop  rersus 
Open  Shop :  Hoagland  {H.  E.).  Relations  between  Labor 
and  Capital,  and  Reconstruction :  Sprayue  {0.  M.  IF.). 
The  Theory  of  Railroad  Reorganization  :  Dewing  {Arthur 
S.). 
American    Philosophiral    Society,    Proceedings.     Fol.    LVII.     1918. 

No.  5 — Physiological  eliects  of  a  prolonged  reduction  in  diet  on 

twenty-five  men :    Benedict  {F.  G.).     Food  Conservation  from 

the  standpoint  of  the  Chemistry  of  Nutrition  :  Sherman  {H.  C). 

Some  economic  aspects  of  the  American  Food  Supply :   Smith 

{J.  Bussell). 
American  Journal  of  Sociology — 

July,  1918 — The  sociological  theories  of  Franklin  H.  Giddings : 
Northcott  {Clarence  H.).  Propaedeutic  to  modern  economics  : 
Loos  {Isaac).  Alcohol  and  crime  :  a  study  in  social  causation  : 
Howard  {George  Elliott).  The  sociological  aspects  of  our 
educational  aims:  Smith  {JFalter  Bobinson). 

September,  1918 — The  diseases  of  social  structures:  Boss 
{E.  A.).  Propaedeutic  to  modern  economics  {continued) : 
Loos  {Isaac). 

November,  1918 — The  supervision  of  the  social  order:  Kern 
{B.  B.).  Sociology  as  Ethics  :  Hayes  {Edward  Gary).  Rural 
Sociology :  standardization  of  research.  Co-operative  plan 
of  National  Rural  Research. 
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United  States — Contd. 

American  Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Pnblicafions — 

June,  1918 — Internal  and  external  statistical  needs  of  American 
business:  Hathaway  (IF.  A.).  A  phase  of  the  external 
statistical  needs  of  American  business :  Clark  (Earle).  The 
scope  of  business  statistics :  Faulkner  (Foland  P.).  Infant 
Mortality  Studies  of  the  Children's  Bureau :  JVoodhury 
(E.  M.).  Statistical  work  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Army  :  Follock  {Horatio  M.).  Visiting  Nursing 
and  Life  Insurance  :  Frankel  (L.  K.)  and  JJuldin.  {L.  I.). 

September,  1918 — The  Relation  between  Birth-rate  and  Death- 
rate  in  a  normal  population  and  the  rational  basis  for  an 
empirical  formula  for  the  mean  length  of  life  given  by  William 
Farr :  Lofka  (Alfred  J.).  Occupational  propinquity  as  a  factor 
in  marriage  selection  :  Marvin  (Donald  31.). 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Folitical  and  Social  Science — 

Jidy,  1918 — How  the  public  should  pay  for  the  War:  Fisher 
(Irving).  Some  tendencies  in  the  Federal  Reserve  system  : 
Patterson  (E.  M.).  The  fallacy  of  price  bidding:  Patten 
(Simon  N.).  International  and  National  Food  Control : 
Taylor  (AlonJio).  Essentials  to  a  Food  program  for  next 
year:  Pinchot  (Gifford).  The  supply  of  Wheat  :  Norris 
(Gewge  IF.).  The  Live-stock  anrl  Meat  situation :  Weld 
(L.  D.  H.). 

September,  1918~A  series  of  articles  on  War  Relief  Work. 

November,  1918 — A  series  of  articles  on  the  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Wounded. 
Bankers'  Magazine.     October,  1918 — The  Gold  situation:  Clausen 

(John).     America  the  creditor  nation  :  Rovenshj  (J.  E.). 
Journal  of  Political  Economy — 

July,  1918— The  World's  coal  situation  during  the  War  (II)  : 
Notz  (William).  Commercial  banking  and  capital  formation 
(III) :  Moidton  (H.  G.).  Our  Trade  Balance  and  our  Foreign 
Loans  :  Berglund  (Abraham). 

October,  1918 — Mercantile  and  Agricultural  Economics  :  Duncan 
(C.  S.).     The  Cattle-Loan  Company  :  Farmer  (Forrest  31.). 

November,  1918 — Commercial  Banking  and  Capital  Formation  : 
Moulton  (H.  G.).  Compulsory  Arbitration  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  War  :  Moses  (Milton). 

December,  1918 — The  problem  of  Demobilization.     Production 
after  the  War  :  Hayes  (H.  Gordon).     The  Taxable  Income  of 
the  United  States  :  Friday  (David). 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics — 

August,  1918— International  Tariff  relations  as  affected  by  the 
War:  Culbertson  (W.  S.).  Sugar  prices  and  distribution 
under  food  control :  Blakey  (Roy  G.).  Price-fixiiig  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  :  Berglund,  (Abrcdiam).  Perishable  produce 
under  food  regulation:  Gcphart  (W.  F.).  The  distributive 
I'elations  of  indirect  goods  :  Darenjiorf  (H.  J.). 
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Umti:d  States— 6'o7t/(/. 

Qiuirledy  Journal  of  Economics — ContJ. 

November,  1918 — The  Wheat  and  Flour  Trade  under  Food 
Admiin'stratioM  Control:  1917-18:  Eldml  {IP^ilJml).  The 
Price-Hxing  of  Copper  :  Mont  [Louis  Kt;im'"li/).  An  estimate 
of  the  Standard  of  Living  in  China :  JJiiliner  (C.  G.). 
liiiiUvny  service  and  regulation  :  JiiKjf/lrs  {('.  ().). 
University  of  California,  (Chronicle.  Juli/,  1918 — Some  phases  of 
Finance  during  the  Great  War:  Flehn  (Carl  C). 

IOgypt — 
L'/Jgypte  Contemporaine — 

November,  1918 — Le  syndicalisme,  la  mutualite  et  la  co-operation 

dans-  I'organisation  agricole  de  Belgique  :   JVathelel  (</.). 
January,  1919 — L'aprfes-guerre  Europeen  et  le  mouvement  du 
droit  prive  en  figypte  :  Caselli  (E.  P.).     La  co-operation  aux 
Indes :     Hogg    {E.    G.).      Les    Co-operatives    agricoles    en 
Roumanie  :  Michel  (B.). 

France — 

Bulletin  de  la  Staiistirjice  Generale  de  la  France.     April,  1918— Le 

mouvement  des  prix,  du  cout  de  la  vie  et  des  aalaires  de  juillet 

1914  a  Janvier  1918  :  Iluber  (M).  and  Duge  de  Bernouville  (L.). 
Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation  Comparee — 

August,  1918 — Les  ressources  economiques  et  financieres  de  la 
Kussie,  par  regime  et  par  gouvernement. 

September,  1918— Quelques  donnees  statistiques  sur  la  Pologue 
russe. 

October,  1918— Le  ble  russe. 
Journal  des  Econondsfes — 

August,  1918 — L'industrie  maritime  britannique  :  Yves-Guyot. 
Le  renouvellemcnt  du  privilege  de  la  Banque  de  France  : 
Yves-Guyot.  La  question  monetaire  en  Australie  :  Ba.ffalovich 
{Arthur).     Federal  Keserve  gold  holding  (graphic  table). 

September,  1918 — L'  "  Imperial  preference  "  et  le  "  Patriotic  Pro- 
gramme " :  Yves-Guyot.  Les  Finances  britanniques  et  le 
"Finance  Act"  de  1918  :  Williams  (JF.  M.  J.).  L'Evolution 
economique  et  financiere  du  Bresil  pendant  la  guerre : 
L'.ifond  (Georges).  New  Australia.  Un  ^chec  du  coUectivisme : 
Ralfalovic.h  {A  rtkur). 

October,  1918 — L'industrie  de  la  laine  et  les  autres  industries 
textiles  :  Yves-Guyot.  Controle  international  de  la  production 
de  Tor :  Lehfeldt  {B.  A.).  L'industrie  chimique  frani^aise  etla 
guerre  :  Pawlowski  (Auguste).  Le  Quatrieme  emprunt  Frau9ais 
en  i  p.  100  de  1918:  Barriol  (A.).  La  Nouvelle  Zelande  : 
L.-G.     Vne  erreiu"  dans  la  taxation  du  ble  :  Bellom  (M.). 

November,  1918 — Les  Eftbudrements  :  Yves-Guyot.  La  Reforme 
de  la  Banque  de  I'Angleterre :  Raffahvich  (A.).  Les  Grandes 
compagnies  fran^aises  d'assurances  terrestres :  Devxjvrin 
{Maurice).  La  question  des  sucres  en  1918 :  Bureau  {Georges). 
Une  erreur  dans  la  taxation  du  ble  :  Bellom  {Maurice).  La 
recensement  du  30  juin :  Navai-zard.  La  requisition  des 
Chraiins  de  far :  Yves-Gxtyot. 
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France— Contd. 

Journal  des  Economistes — Contd. 

JJecemher,    1918 — Le    Programme    ^conomique   de    M.    Lloyd 
George :     Yves    Guyot.      La    requisition   de   la    flotte    com- 
merciale:   Schelle  (G.).     L'Alg^rie  pendant  la  guerre:    Falck 
(Etienne). 
Journal  de  la  SociiU  de  Siatidique  de  Pans.      October,   1918 — Le 
suicide  a  Paris  avant  et  pendant  la  guerre :  Meuriot  (Paul).    Les 
variations  des  changes  Scandinaves  depuis  le  d6but  de  la  guerre  : 
Dewavrin  [Maurice). 
La    R(forrae   Sociale.     October,    1918 — Comment   intensifier    notre 
production    agricole    d'apr^s-guerre :     Babault    (M.    G.).      Le 
Mouvement    Economique  et  Social — Allemagne   et   Autriche- 
Hongrie :  Blondet  (G.). 
Revue  d' Economic   Politique.      July-August,   1918 — La   circulation 
fiduciaire,    la    th^saurisation    et    la   hausse   des   prix :    Barre 
(Maurice).     Les  moyens  de  la  politique  de  conqudte  des  marches 
etrangers  au  XVIIe  et  au  XVIIIe  siecles  :  Beschamps  (Anguste). 
Les  congres  ouvriers  fran^ais  en  juillet  1918  :  Picard  (Roger). 

Italy — 

Gioiimle  degli  Economisti — 

July,  1918 — Economia  sperimeutale :  Pareto  (Vilfredo).  La 
politica  economica  post-bellica  dei  grandi  Instituti  Bancari 
Italiani :  Grunberg  (Mario).  Ripercussioni  della  guerra  sulle 
variazioni  naturali  della  popolazione  italiana. 

August,  1918 — La  politica  dei  prestiti  de  la  guerra  :  Griziotti 
(Benvenuto).  II  motivo  eterno  della  "  Terra " :  Carano- 
Donvito  (G.). 

October,  1918 — La  situazione  del  mercato  monetario.  Dei 
problemi  del  dopo  guerra  relativi  all'  emigrazione :  Bodio 
(L.).  Scelta  dei  mutui  fondiari  a  vari  saggi  d'  iiiteresse  : 
Rodolico  (G.). 

December,  1918 — Gli  odierni  aspetti  dell'  economia  dei  trasporti 
(1.    Trasporti  maritimi) :  Nola  (Carlo  di).     Industria  delle 
costruzioni    navali    e    industria    dell'  armamento :    Corbino 
(Epicarmo). 
Revue  des  N'ations  Latines — 

August,  1918 — La  question  de  I'Ukraine  :  ses  origines,  II.: 
Giinenko  (J.). 

September,  1918 — Italian  Industry. — La  developpement  et  la 
centralisation  des  industries  italiennes  pendant  la  guerre. 

November,    1918  —  Le    Classi    opcraie    inglesi    e    la    guerra: 
Crespi  (A.). 
La  Riforma  Sociale — 

July'-August,  1918 — Cenni  statistici  sulle  medaglie  al  valore 
militare :  Zingali  (Gaetano).  Le  conseguenze  economiche 
della  guerra  secondo  Tommaso  Tooke  :  Einaudi  (Luigi).  Gli 
insegnamenti  di  liicardo  e  la  Guerra  presente :  Graziani 
(Augustp). 


rjC)       Stutistkal  awl  Kiiinoinu:  Ariicles  in  Jiecent  Periodical.*.         [Jan. 

Italy — CaiUd. 

La  Hi  forma  Sociale — Contd. 

Sfptnnhpr-Or.tiiber,    1918 — Le    fonti    storiche   della    legislazione 

ecoiiomica  di  Guerrii  ;   I'rato  (Giitseppe).     La  Nuova  Kconoraia 

("Die  Ncue  WirtscliHtt"  tie!  Dott.  W.  Kalhenau) :    Eivardi 

(L.)  and  Alessandrini  {U.). 

Xurcmhcr- December,     1918— Relazioni     fra     oommercio     inter- 

nazionale,  cambi  esteri  e  circolazione  monetaria  in  Italia  nel 

quaraiiteniiio  1871-1913:    Jnmxaccone  {Pasqualt).     Monetae 

piezzi  nelle  piu  recejiti  loro  nianifestazioni  :  Alesaio  (Ginlio). 

II    Collocaraento    nell'   itnnipdiato      dopo-guerra  :       Cabiafi 

(Alfilio). 

J'irisfa  Italiana  di  Sociolocjih  :    Jannanj-dune,  1918 — Alcune  osser- 

vazioni   sui  premi  industriali :    Loria   (A.).      L'organizzazione 

razioiiale  del  lavoro :  Mariofli  (A.).     La  iiazioiializzazione  delle 

terre  :  Chessa  (F.).     Sulla  misura  dell'  aumento  di  mortaliti  per 

efFetto  indiretto  della  guerra  :  Insolera  (/•'.). 

Spain — 

Heiista  Nadonal  de  Economia — 

April-Mail,  1918 — La  reforma  monetaria:  Ilvi  (Emilio).  La 
explotacion  de  sales  potasicas.  Las  reformas  militares : 
Ciihillo  (Leandro).  La  poblaci6n  de  Espana  de  1860  a  1911  : 
BartM  (A.).  Carb6n,  hierro  y  el  dominio  del  mundo  :  Barker 
{J.  Ellis). 

Jnne-Jidy,  1918 — Problemas  mas  vitales  de  nuestra  politica 
ferroviaria:  Andre  {E.  L.).  La  municipalizacion  de  los 
servicios  publicos  y  las  Haciendas  locales :  Bodes  (J.  X.). 
La  riqueza  hidroelectrica  espanola.  El  sistema  monetario 
del  cambio  d'oro  :  Loria  {Aquiles). 
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LIST    OF    ADDITIONS  TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

Since  the  end  of  July,  1918,  the  Society  has  received  the 
publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

I.  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

(a)   United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United   Kingdom — 

Currency  and  Exchange.     Fi,-st  interim  report  of  the  Committee  on  Currency 

and  Foreign  Exchanges  after  the  War.     [Cd.  9182.]     12  pp.,  fol.     1918.  " 
Xational  Health  Insurance  :  Medical  Eesearch  Committee. — An  Inquiry  into 

the  Composition  of  Dietaries  of  Munition  Workers.     48  pp.,  8vo.     1918. 

(I 'apt.  M.  Greenwood.) 
Public  Health.     Reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  Public  Healtli 

and  Medical  Subjects,  No.  117. 

The  Incidence  of  Small-pox  throughout  the  World  in  Kecent  Yeai-s,  by 

Dr.  E.  Bruce  Low.     104  pj].,  8vo.     1918.     (Local  Government  Board.) 

!No.  119.     Reports  and  Papers  on    Malaria    contracted  in  England  in 

1917.     85  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     (Local  Government  Bonrd.) 

Trade.  Acco'  nts  relating  to  the  Trade  and  (Jommerce  of  certain  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Possessions  (Sir  Albert  Stanley)  ;  including  figures 
received  up  to  31st  July,  1918.     55  pp.     1918.     (Board  of  Trade.) 


(b)  India  and  Dominions. 
India — 

Prices  and  Wages  in  India.     278  pp.,  fol.     Calcutta,  1918.     (Department  of 

Statistics.) 
District  Gazetteers,  various,  1916-17.     (India  Office.) 

Trade.  Statistical  Table-i  showing  for  each  of  the  years  1901-02  to  1916-17 
the  estimated  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  India  at  the  prices  pre- 
vailing in  1899-1900  to  1901-02 ;  with  an  Introductory  Memorandum. 
34  pp.,  fol.     Calcutta,  1918. 

Australian  Commonwealth — 

Yitai   Statistics.      Labour   and    Industrial    Branch,  Report  No.  8.      Prices, 

Purchasing  Power  of  Money,  etc.,  1917.     180  pp.,  8vo.     Melbourne,  1918. 

(Commonwealth  Statistician.) 
Production.     Bulletin   No.    11.     Summary   of    Commonwealth    Production 

Statistics  for  the   years  1906-7  to    1916-17.     168  pp.,  fol.     Melbourne, 

1918. 
Vital   Statistics.      Commonwealth   Demography,   1917   and   previous   years. 

285  pp.,  fol.     Melbourne,  1918. 
Final    Report   of    the   Committee    concerning   causes   of    Death    and 

Invalidity  in  the  Commonwealth.      8  pp.,  fol.     Melbourne,  1918.     (The 

Chairman  of  the  Committee.) 

Canada — 

Parliamentary  Debates.      Official  Reports  of  the  Debates  of  the  House  of 

Comiuons.      Sess-ion    1917.     6   vols.,   8vo.      1918.      First    Session,    1918. 

2  vuls.     (The  Clerk  of  the  House.) 
Manitoba.     Statutes  of  Manitoba.     8   Geo.  V.     Vols.  1,  2,  3.     1  vol.,  Svo. 

Winnipeg,  1918. 
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(Ii)   Indiu  txiid  Dominions  —Contd. 
Canada — Co»td. 

New  Briinifu'ick.      The   Province  of   New   Urunswiek,  its   natural   rei!Oaro«s, 

dorcloped  ami  undeveloped     .     .     .     1918.     27  pp.,  8to.      Ottawa,  191b. 

(Dept.  of  the  Interior.) 
Ontiirio.     Agriculture.     (Ontario  Afn'icultural   College,  Bulletin   No.  259.) 

Books  on  Agriculture  nnd  Houcehol  i  Sc  ence.    By  ' '.  J.  Stevenson.    14  pp., 

8vo.     Toronto,  i5M8.     (Ontario  I)ei)t.  of  Agriculture.) 
The    Farm  ^\'lltc^  Sujjply  and  Sewa:;e  Disposal.     (Ontario  Agri- 
cultural  College,  Bulletin  207.)     80  pp.,  8vo.     Toronto,  1U18.     (Ontario 

Dept.  of  Agriculture.) 
Commission  of  Conservation.     Fire  Waste  in  Canada.     By  J.    Orove  Smith 

319  pp.,  8vo.     Ottawn,  1918.     (The  Author.) 

New  Zealand — 

Cancer  Mortulitv  in  Now  Zealand.  By  J.  W.  Butcher  (from  oflBcial  ve.ir 
book,  1917).    '36  pp.     1918. 

Census.  Kesults  of  %  Census  of  the  Dominion.  1910.  Parts :  1.  Popula- 
tion. 2.  Ages.  3.  Birthplaces  and  Length  of  Residence.  4.  Appendix  E. 
Poultry  and  Bees.     Fol.     1918.     (Government  Statistician.) 

Rhodesia — 

Railway  Commission.  Report  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth,  Commissioner 
appointed  to  enquire  into  Railway  Questions  in  Southern  Rliodesia.  With 
u  memorandum  by  the  Committee  dealing  with  the  Report,  etc.,  etc. 
79  pp.,  fol.     Bulawayo,  1918.     (The  Committee.) 

Unj.on  of  South  Africa — 

Cape  Provinie.     Ordinances,  1918.     81  pp.,  fol.     1918. 


(c)  Foreigm  Countries. 
Argentina — 

lutercambio  Economico  de  la  Rcpuhlica,  1910-17.  342  pp.,  8vo.  Buenos 
Aires,  1918.     (Diiector  Greueral  de  Estadistica.) 

Cuba — 

Census  of  tlie  Republic,  1907.  707  pp.,  8vo.  Washington,  1908.  (Cuban 
Bureau  of  Statistics.) 

Finland — 

Social  Statistics.  Atlas  de  Stati-itique  Sociale  s\ir  les  Communes  Rurales  de 
Finlaude  en  1901.  (With  31  pp.  8ro  of  explanatory  letterpress.)  1  vol., 
fol.     Helsiugfors,  1908.     (Bureau  de  Statistique  de  P'inlande.) 

France — 

Labour.     Travaux  des  Commissions  Mistes  Departementales  pour  le  ilaintien 
du  Travail  National.     Aiinee  1916. 

Tome   IV.     Vceux  Adoptes,  Rapi^rts.     264  pp.,  8vo.      1917.     (Min. 

du  Tr.ivail  et  de  la  Prevoyance  Sociule.) 

Tome  V.     Avis  sur  les  Modalites  a  envisager  pour  que  la  demobilisation 

s'effectue  dans  les  conditions  les  plus  favorables  k  la  reprise  de  I'activit^ 
ficonomique.     180  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     {Id.) 

Italy- 
Finance.     Statistica  dei  Debiti  Communali  per  Mutui  al  31  dicembre   1911. 
573  pp.,  4to.     Roma,  1918.     (Ministero  per  1'  Industria.) 

Norway — 

Cost  of  Living.     Effet  de  la  Cherte  des  Tirre?  sur  les  conditions  d'existence. 

2ieme  partie.     72  pp.,  8to.     1918.     (Bureau  Central  de  St.itistique.) 
Labour.      Ulykkesforsikringen  for  Industriarbeidere.      97  pp.,  8vo.      1918. 
{Id.) 
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(c)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 

Spain — 

Army.  Estadistica  del  Eeclutamiento  t  Eeeniplazo  del  Ejercito.  Trierio 
1915-17.  75  pp.  (with  Maps  and"  Charts),  8vo.  1918.  (Instituto 
Geogratico  y  Estadietieo.) 

Sweden — 

Co-operative    Societies.     Kooperativ   Versamhet  i'  Sverige  :    Aren    1911-13. 

597  pp.,  la.  8to.     Stofkholni,  1918.     (K.  Soc-ialstyrelsen.) 
Cost  of  Living.    Levnadskostnaderna  i  Sverige  1913-1914..    88  pp.,  Svo.    1918. 
{Td.) 

United  States  — 

Burtau  of  ForeigD  and  Domestic  Commerce;  Tariff  Series  No.  37.     Custom-; 

Tariff  of  Australia.    By  L.  Domeratzkj.     104  pp.,  Svo.    1918.    (The  Bureau.) 
Census.     Deaf-Mutes  in  the  United  States  :  analysis  of  the  Census  of  ]910, 

with  summary  of  State  Laws  relative  to  the  deaf    as  of    January,   1918. 

221  pp.,  4to.     1918.     (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

Census  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Aov.  1,  1917.     174  pp  ,  Svo.     1918.      {Id.) 

Children's  Bureau.  No.  19.  Matei'nal  Mortality  from  all  conditions  con- 
nected with  Childbirth  in  the  U.S.  and  certain  other  countries.  By  Grace 
L.  Meigs,     m  pp.,  8vo.     1917.     (The  Bureau.) 

No.  21.     Summary  of  Child  Welfare  Laws  passed  in  1916.     74  pp.,  Svo. 

1917.     {Id.) 

■ No.  24.     A   Soc'al   Study  of  Mental  Defectives  in  Newcastle  County, 

Delaware.     By  Emma  O.  Lunrlberg.     38  pp.,  Svo.     1917.     {Id.) 

No.    25.     Care    of   Dependents   of   Enlisted   Men   in    Canad*.     By   S. 

Herbert  Wolfe.     56  pp.,  Svo.     1917.     {Id.) 

No,  29.    Infant  Mortality,  by  Eetelle  Hunter.     157  pp.,  Svo.    1918.    {Id.) 

No.  32.     Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Rural  iSew  York.    By  K.  H.  Claghorn. 

197  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     {Id.) 

No.  39.     Juvenile   Delinquency   in    Certain   Countries  at  War  :   a  brief 

review  of  available  foreign  sources.     28  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     {Id.) 

Child  Care.     Part  I.     The  School  Age.     84  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     {Id.) 

Finance.     Statistics  of  Income,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1916.     391  pp., 

Svo.     1918.     (U.S.  Commissioner  of  Inteinal  Eevenue.) 
I/abor.     Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics.     Whole  Nos. : — 

204.     Street  Railway   Employment  in  the  United  States.     1131  pp.,  Svo. 

1917. 
209.     Hygiene  of   the  Printing  Trades.     By  Alice  Hamilton  and   C.  H. 

Verril'l.     118  pp.,  Svo.     1917. 

212.  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Social  Insurance,  called  by  the 
International  .Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  smd  Commissione, 
Washington  D.C.,  Decemb.r  uth  to  9th,  1916.     935  pp.,  Svo.     1917. 

213.  Labor  Legislation  of  1916.     197  jqi.,  Svo.     1917. 

217.  Effect  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  in  Diminishing  the  Nece.«- 
sity  of  Industrial  Employment  of  Women  and  Children,  iiy  Mary  K. 
Conyngton.     169  pp.,  Svo.     1918. 

220.  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  F]mplovment  Offices,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  July  20th  and  2l6t, 
1916.     90  pp.,  Svo.     19i7. 

231.  Mortality  from  Respir.itory  Diseases  in  Dusty  Trades.  By  Frederic 
L.  Hoffman.     458  pp.,  Svo.      1918. 

234.  The  Safety  Movement  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  1907  to  1917. 
By  I;.  W.  Chancy  and  If.  S.  Hanna.     299  pp.,  Svo.     1918. 

236.  Effect  of  the  Air  Hammer  on  the  Hands  of  Stoneciitters.  147  pp.. 
Svo.     1918. 

235.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Woollen  and  Worsted  Goods  Manu- 
facturing, 1916.     154  pp.,  Svo.     1918. 

239.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Cotton  Goods  Manufacturing  and 
Finishing,  1916.     258  jip.,  Svo.     1918. 
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((•)  Poreig'n  Countries  -Con hi 
United  Statos — Could. 

J  iihor.      HiillotiiiH  of  tlio  IJiiri'iiii  of  I-iitiour  Hlutii4tir:».     Wlioli- Xt)H. : — Conht. 
240.     ('oiiiiMiri.xoii  of   WorkiiifH's  t'oiiijjcnsiition  JiivwH  of  t'u?   United  Stiil«'H 
up  to    n<Mcmlier  .Jlst,    1.M7.       Uv   Ciirl   llookHtudt.     lOl    )ip.,   8vo,  uiid 
tul)lf.      lOlH. 
211.     I'uhlic  Kmployiiu'iil  Odlf-ps  in  the  United  SfciitcH.    100  pp.,  8vo.    191H. 
2H.     liiihor  I.Pni-latioM  of  !«>17.     4110  pp.,  8vo.      1918.     (Ti  e  Hiireiiii  ) 
Miiienils.     Minf-r.il  Kesoun-Pit  ot  tlic   United  Stiiten,    lOlo.      Purt  I.     J!etait«. 
B.V  II.  J).  McCuskev.     Part  If.     Non-Metiils.     Bv  K.  F.  Purcliard.     (U.H. 
Dcpt.    of    till"    Interior:    (Jeolof.;i('al    Survey.)     2  voU.,  Hvo.     Wttuliington, 
l'.)17.     (Sniillisonian  International  Exchange.) 
Muniiijial  Statist  ion.     Specified   Soure-.s   of   Munieipal    Revenue.    iiiclu'Mtir; 
S))ceial  Assessiuent;',  Business  Taxes  otlier  than  on   Liquor  Tr.illic,  General 
License  Taxes,  etc.     14  )  pj).,  4to.     1918.     (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

Financial    Statistics  of   Cities    having  a  Population  of   over   30,000, 

191H.     375  pp.,  4to.     1918.     {Id.) 

Finimcial  Stiti?tics  of  Cities  having  a  Population  of  over  3n,Oi.O, 

1917.  373  pp.,  410.     1918.     {Id.) 

Statistics  of  Fiie  D«partnients  of  Cities  liaving  a  Population  of  over 

30,000,  IV 17.     105  i)p.,  4to.     1918.     {Id.) 

Xfw  York  Stale. — 

Labor.  Department  of  Labor,  Special  Bulletin,  No.  87.  Pfc.  1.  June,  1918. 
Court  Decisions  on  Workn.en's  Compensation  Law,  August,  1916.  to 
Miiy,  1918.  Part  I.  :  Constitutionality  isnd  Covei-age.  394  pp.,  Svo. 
Albanv,  1918.     (Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information.) 

New  York  Liibour  L;iws  enacted  in  1918.     71  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     {Id.) 

1  al)or  Law  :   with  amendments,  additions,  and  annotations  to  August 

1st,  1918.     185  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     {Id.) 

Industrial  Code :  with  amendments,  adilitions,  and  annotations,  to 

August  1st,  1918.     •^!07  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     (Id.) 

Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  with  amendments,  &c.,  to  Juir  1st, 

1918.  SS  i)p.,  Svo.     1918.     ild.) 

Misc'ellaneous  Labor  Laws,  1918.     136  pp.,  Svo.     1918.  .(7rf.) 

Health   Hazards    of  the    Cloth   Sponging    Industry.       24  pp.,  Hv.i. 

November,  1918.     (Department  of  Labor.) 

II.  AUTHOES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bachi  (Riccardo).  L'  Italia  Economica  nel  1917.  Le  ripercussioni  della 
gurrra  mondiale  ed  italiana  suU'  economia  nazionale.  Anno  ix.  309  pp., 
Sto.     1918.     (The  Author.) 

Bauer  {Slephan).  .\rbeiterschutz  und  Volkcrgemeinschaft.  157  pp.,  Svo. 
Zurich,  1;»1S.     (.Vrt.  Institut  Orell  Fussli.) 

Benson  {Robert).  State  Credit  and  Banking  during  the  War  and  after.  A 
suggestion  for  a  Central  Institution  to  provide  means  for  after- war  develop- 
ment bv  enabling  holders  of  Government  Securities  to  borrow  thereon. 
53  pp.,  4to.     1918.     (Macmillan  and  Co.) 

Berry  {Lieu/.  Trcror  T.).  The  Hope  of  the  World,  An  appreciation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  scheme.     192  pp.,  Svo.     1919.     (P.  S.  King  and  Sou,  Ltd.) 

Best  {Elsdon).  The  Discovery  and  Re-discovery  of  Wellington  Harbour,  with 
r'emarks  by  earl'  voyagers  on  the  local  natives,  etc.  41  pp.,  Svo.  1918. 
(Wellington  Harbour  Board.) 

Bigwood  [Georqf).  Cotton,  (Staple  Trades  and  Industries  ;  ed.  by  Godon  D. 
kiiox.     Yul.'ii.)     203  pp.,  Svo.     19 IS.     (Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Block  (E.  G.).  Sur  une  Equation  Differentielle  du  Probleme  de  U  Rotation 
des  Corps  Celestes.  45  pp.,  Svo.  1918.  (Lunds  Astronomiska  Observa- 
torium.) 

Breedenheek  {A.  F.).  Fire  Insurance  :  a  State  Monopoly  in  the  Netherlands. 
95  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     (International  Publishing  Co.,  •'  Messis.") 

Browitl^e  [John],  M.D.  Certain  A?peets  of  the  Theory  of  Epidemiology  in 
Special  Relation  to  Plague.  (Reprinted  from  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine,  vol.  xi.)     43  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     (The  Author.) 
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Broione  (^Benjamin    Chajmian),  Kfc.     Selected  Papers  on  Social  and  Eoonomic 
Questions ;  edited  bv  hi?  daugliters,  E.  M.  B.  and  H.  M.  B.     287  pp.,  8vo. 
191S.     (Ladr  Browne  and  family.) 
Cah»  {Herman).     Capital  To-day  :  a  Study  of  Recent  Economic  Development. 

376  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     (a.  P.  Putnams' Sons.) 
Cannan    {Edwin).     Money:    its    connection    with    rising    and    falling     prices. 

6(i  pp.,  8to.     1918.     (P."  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  — 

The  Armed  Neutralities  of  1780  and  1800  ;  a  collection  of  ofRcial  documents 

preceded    by    the    views    of   representative    piiblicists.     Edited    by    James 

Brown  Scott.     698  pp.,  8to.     1918.     (The  Endowment.) 
Le.5  Conventions  et   Declarations  de   la  Haye  de  1899  et   1907.     Avec    une 

introduction  de  James  Brown  Scott,  Directeur.    318  pp.,  8vo.    1918.    {Id.') 
Une  Cour  de  Justice  Internationale,  par  James  Brown  St-ott.     269  pp.,  4to. 

1918      {Id.) 
Tlie  Controversy  over  Neutral  Rights  between  the  United  States  and  France, 

1797-1800  :  a  collection  of  American  State  Papers  and  Judicial   decisions. 

Edited    by    James   Brown    Scott.      510    pp.,    4to.      1917.      (Humphrey 

Milford.) 
The   Declaration   of  Independence.     The    Articles   of   Confederation.     The 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.     Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Note,  by 

James  Itronn  Scott.     9t  pp.,  4to.      {Id.) 
The  Treaties  of  1785,  1799  and  1828  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia, 

as  interpreted  in  opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  Decisions  of  Courts,  and 

Diplomatic  Correspondence.     Edited    by  Jame^    Brown   Scott,     207    pp., 

8vo.     1918.     {Id.) 
Federal  Military  Pensions  in  the  United  State.s.     By  W.  H.  Glasson.      Edited 

by  David  Kinley.     305  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     {Id.) 
Losses  of  Life  in  Modern   Wars.     Austria-Hungary ;  France.      By  Gaston 

Bodart.     ^Military  Selection  and  Race  Deterioration.     Uy  Vernon  Lyinau 

Ivellogs.     Edited  by  Harald  Westergaard.    207  -1-  0  pp.,  8vo.    1916.   '(The 

Endowment.) 
Preliminary  Economic  Studies  of  the  War  :  edited  by  David  Kinley.     No.  5. 

Direct  Costs  of  the  Present  War.     By  Ernest  L.  Bogart.     43  pp.,  8vo. 

1918.      (Id.) 
War  Administration  of  the  Railways  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  : 

\iyFraKkIIaifjkl)iTonn,ndiJuliii.sParmeJee.     155  pp.,  la.  8vo.    1918.     (Id.) 
Tractatus  de  Hello,  de  Represaliis  et  de  Duello,  by   G.  da  Legnano.     Edited 

by  Tliomas  Er.skine  Holland.     45S  pp.,  4to.     Oxford,  1917.     (Id.) 
Growth  of  Liberalism  in  Japan.     (Two  Addresses.)     By  Tsunejiro  Miyaoka. 

24  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     {Id.) 
Cai-negi>  Institution  of  Wasliington  :  Eugenics  Record  Office.     Bulletin  No.  19. 
Multiple   Neurofibromatosis    (von   Recklinghausen's  Disease)  and  its  Inheri- 
tance :  with  description  of  a  case.     34  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     (Tlie  Institution.) 
Castenholz  {William  B.).     Auditing  Procedure.     342  pp.,  la.  8 vo.     1918.     (La 

Salle  Extension  I'niversity.) 
Chapman  {S.  J.)      Labour  and  Capital  after  tlie  War.     280  pp.,  Svo.     1918. 

(John  Murray.) 
Charlifr    (C.    F.   L.).      Stellar   Clusters   and   Related   Celestial    Phenomena. 
(Meddelanden  fran  Liinds  Astronomiska  Observatoriuiii.     Serie  II,  Nr.  19.) 
51pp.,  4to.      Lund.,  1918.     (Lunds  Observatorium.) 
Coghlan  {Sir  T.  A.).     Labour  and   Industry  in  .\ustraliM,  from   the  first  settle- 
ment in    1788   to  the  e.<t:ibli.shmeiit  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901.     4  vols. 
(2380  pp.),  8vo.     1918.     (Oxford  University  Press.) 
Cole  {G.  D.  II.)  — 
An  Introduction  to  Trade    Qnionism.     Trade   Union  Series  No.  4.     (Fabian 

Research  Dept )     119  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     (Georf;e  Allen  and  Unwin.) 
The   Payment  of  Wages  :   a  study  in  payment  by  results  under  the  wage- 
system.     Trade  Union  Series  No.  5.     (Fabian  Research  Dept.)     150  pp., 

8vo.     1918.     {Id.) 
Labour  in  the  CommonweaUli.     223  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     (Ileadley  Bros.) 
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Tjivre  II.      Lo  Tnivnil  et  Ion  Que«ti()U3  OuvriiMes.     520  pp. 

liivrc  I  If.      liii    I'ropriote  dos   C.ipitaux,  des  A'zonts    \iiliirels    ct   (le.-«    Hieui 

Incorpords.     4'i2  pp.     :J  vols.,  8vo.     Piiriw.  J915-1H.     (Felix  Alcau) 
Sii|)i>lriiu<nt.  aux  Livres  IV,  V,  Vl.^ — .Stutistifp  p.s  de  r.Vnnwr  l'.)i:i  ct  Kelercd 
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Voiea  do  ( 'oinmuniciitioiis  et  loa  TransportM.)     48  |ip.,  Hvo.     l'iiri.-<,  I'JlS. 
^^"i)luinbiii  University,  Studies  in  History,  Economic:',  and  Publio  Law — 

Vol.    Ixx.     Whole  No.   16^5.     Mahoinnie.lan  Thoorio.s  of  Finunoe.     Nicliolat 

P.  Aghnides.     SH,'')  p]).,  8vo.     liJlG. 
Vol.  Ixx',  N'o.  1.     Wliole  No.  167.     The  Commerce  of  Loui>iana  during  the 
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Vol.  Ixxv.     No.  1.      Wlioie   No.  177.     New   York   as   an   Eighteenth  Centurj 
Municipalit)',  prior  to  1731.    J.  E.  Pf-ier.ion.   1vol.  l99pp,,8vo.  1917.  (Id.) 
Vol.  Ixxvi.     No  1.     Whole  No  179.     Eionomic  and  Social  History  of  Ciiowau 
County,    North    Carolina,    1880-1915.      W.    Scott    Boyce.     293    pp.,    8vo. 
1917.     No.  2.     Whoh;  No.  ISO.     Sepai-ation  of  State  and  Local  Kevenues 
in  the  United  S^tatos.     Mabel  Neivromer.     193  pp.,  8vo.     1917.     {Id.^ 
Vol.  Ixxvii.     Whole  No.  181.    American  Civil  Church  I  aw.      Carl  Z oil mann. 

473  pp.,  8vo.      1917. 

Vol.  Ixxix.  No.  1.    Wliole  No.  183.    Contcraporarv  Theories  of  Unemployment 

Relief.      Fredk.  C.  Mills.     178pp.,Svo.     1917*.     ("P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.) 

The  Use  of  Factory  Statistics  in  the  Investigation  of  Industrial  Fatigue.     By 

Philip  S.  Florence.     153  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     (Longnuins,  Green  and  Co.) 

Craig  {Walter  Lennox).     Sterling  Decimal  Coinage  (part  of  Part  II).    192  pp., 

Sto.     Maryport,  1918. 
Day  {John  Perciral).     Public  Administration  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 

Scotland.  405  pp.,  8vo.  1018.  (Uinv.  of  Lond.  Press.) 
'i)isclo>uvo8  from  Grermany,  The.  I.  The  Lichnow^ky  Memorandum.  The 
Reply  of  llerr  von  Jngow.  Translation,  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Munroo 
Smith.  II.  Meinoranda  and  Letters  of  Dr.  ^luehlon.  Translation,  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Munroe  Snuth.  III.  The  Dawn  in  Germany?  The 
Lichnowsky  and  other  Disclosures.  By  James  Brown  Scott.  253  pp.,  Svo. 
New  York,  1918  (American  Association  for  International  Conciliation). 
Downing  {Elliot  P.).     The  Third  ami   Fourth  Generation:  an  introduction  to 

heredity.     164  pp.,  Svo.     Chicago,  1918.     (University  of  Chicago.) 
Edgeworth  {F.  1'.).    A  Levy  on  Capital  for  the  discliarge  of  Debt.     32  pp.,  Svo. 

Oxford,  1919.     (Clarendon  Press.) 
Equal  Pav  and  the  Family:  a  proposal  for  the  National  Endowment  of  Mother- 
hood.   '70  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     (He  idley  Bros.) 
FLther  {Edonind  D.).     After  War  Credit :  an  Outlook.     23  pp.,  Svo.     Bank  of 

Detroit,  1918.     (The  Author.) 
Ftijisaiva  {Tiikitaro).     Algebraic  Means.     12  pp.     Tokio.     (/</.) 
Gras  {Norman   Scott  Brien).     The  Early  Englisli  Customs  System.     A  docu- 
mentary study  of  the   Institutional  and  Economic  History  of  the  Customs 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.     Harvard   Economic  Studies. 
(Vol.  XVIII.)     766  pp.,  Svo.     Cambridge,  1918.     (Mr.  Humphrey  Milford.) 
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Die  Photometrisclie  (.xrenzgrosse  der  Franklin- Adams-Reprodukliouen.    5  pp., 
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Hicht  (J.  S.)— 
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and  Co.) 
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tlie  Chamber  on  May  9th,  1918.  Als)  Appendix  :  Aleniorandum  bv  Professor 
Foxwell.     {Id.)        ' 

Association  of  Cliambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom:  Kepurt 

of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Conimii tee  appointed  .  .  .  ]908.  8  pp.,  fol. 
1909.     (Reprint  by  the  London  Chamber  ol  Commerce,  July,  1917.)     {Id.) 

Report  of  tlie  Gold  Reserves  Committee  .  .  .1909.  8  pp.,  8vo.  1909.  {!d.) 

Macara  {Sir  Clinrle.s  IF.),  Bart.     Social  and  Industrial  Reform.     206  pp.,  Svo. 

Manchester,  1918.     (The  Author.) 
Mansion   House  Council  on  Health  and  Hoiising.     Report  of  an  enquiry  into 

the   adequacy  of  Hospital  accommodation  in  London  for  infants  and  _^oung 

children.     16  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     (The  Lord  Mayor.) 
Mappin  {Godfrey).     Can  we  Compete?     With  Foreword   by  Sir  R.  Hadfuld, 

Bart.     159pp,  8to.     1918.     (The  Author.) 
Ma7-oi  {Lanfranco) .     1  Fattori  Demografici  del  Conditio  Europeo  ;  con  intro- 

duzione   di   Corrado    Ciini.      595   pp.,    Svo.      Roma,    1919.      (Soe.   Editrice 

"  Athenifiim,"  Lire  18.) 
Milan  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry.     II  Problenia  del  Cambio.     29  pp., 

Svo.     Milano,  1918.     (The  Chamber.) 
Morr/an  {lifv.  ,1 .  Tyrmvii).     Life  of  Tiscount  Rhondda.     225  pp.,  Svo.     1918. 

(The  Author.) 
MorUtra  {Giorgio).     Elementi  di  Statistica :    appunti  suUe  lezioni  di  statistica 

metodologica  dettate  neir  Istitulo  Superiore  di  Studi  Connuerciali  di  Roma. 

4] 3  pp.,  Svo.      Koma,  1917.     {Purchased.) 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  {U.S.A.).     Hours  of  'Work  as  Related  to 

Output  and  llealtJi  of   Workers.      Wool  Manufacturing.     (Research  Report 

No.  12.     December,  1918.)     69  pp.,  Svo.     Boston,  1918.     (The  Board.) 
yei/marrk  {Alfrtd).     Les  Milliards  de  la  Guerre.     31  pp.,  Svo.     Nancy,  1918. 

(Th*  Author.) 
JS'ichuLso.i.   {J.    Shield).     War    Finance.     (2nd    elition,    with    three    additional 

chapters.)     504  pp.,  8 vo.     London.     (P.  S.  King  and  S m,  l>td.) 
O'Brien  {George).    Tlie  Economic  History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

437  pp  ,  Svo.     Dublin,  1918.     (Maunsel  and  Co.,  Ltd  ) 
O'ReiUy    {G.    A.).     Trade    and    llie    War.      29    pp.,    Svo.     New   York,   191 S. 

(Irving  National  Bank.) 
Ormerod  {Franlr).      Wool.     (Staple  Trades  and  Industries  ;  ed.  by  Gordon  D. 

Knox.     Vol.  I.)     218  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     (Constable  and  Co.) 
Fierson  {Lewis  J£.)  — 

Broadening  the  Vision  of  the  American  Business  Man.     27  pp.;  Svo.     New- 
York,  1918.     (Irving  National  Bank.) 

The  Trade  Acceptance  in  Conserving  the  National  Resources.     33  pp.,  Svo. 
New  York,  1918.     {Id.) 
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II.    Authors  and  Miscellaneous — Cunid. 
Rae  {George).     The  Country  Hanker:   liis  Clients,  Cares,  and  Woi'k.     With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes  bj  F.  E.  Steele.     New  and  revised  edition.     32i  pp., 

8vo.     London,  1918.     (John  Murray.) 
Bafjalovich  {Arlhur)  (Edited  hj).     Russia:    its  Trade  and   Commerce,      ix  + 

461  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1918.     (P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.) 
Robertson   {Rt.   Hon.  J.  M.),  M.P.     Tlie  jSfew  Tariffism.     63  pp.,  8vo.     1918. 

(Gr.  Allen  and  Uuwin,  Ltd.) 
Eothband  Kniplojmeiit  Sclieme  for  Sailors  and  Soldiers  disabled  in  the  War. 

34  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1918.     (T.  Wing,  M.P.) 
Rowntree  {B.  Seebohm).     The  Human  iS'eeds  of  Labour.     168  pp.,  8vo.     1918. 

(Nelson  and  Sons.) 
Eoyal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  Proceedings,  1916-17.     (Vol.  xlviii.) 

200  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     (The  Society.) 
Rozenraad  ('".).     International  Trade  and  Finance.     (Prepared  at  the  request 

of  the  Financial  Section  of  the  Loudon  Chamber  of  Commerce.)     4i-  typed 

l^p.,  fscp.     1918.     (The  Author.) 
Rugg  {Harold  O.).     Statistical  ilethods  Applied  to  Education.     A  text  book  for 

students  of  education  in  the  quantitative  study  of  school  jn-oblems.     410  pp., 

8vo.     Boston  (1917).     (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
Rutfer  {F.  W.  P.).     The  Great  Peace.     85  pp.,  ^to.     1918.     (The  Author.) 
JSanders  {William).     Law  and  Practice  of  Excess  Profits  Dutv.     276  pp.,  8vo. 

London,  1918.     (Gee  and  Co.) 
Silberstein    {Ludivik).      Elements    of    the    Electromagnetic  Tlieoiv    of    Lio-ht. 

'IS  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 
Simpson  {J.  Y.).     Son  e   JS'otes  on  the   State   Sale   Monopoly  and   subsequent 

Pre  hibition  of  Vodka  in  Russia.    64.  pp.,  8vo.    1918.    (P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.) 
Smith  {E.  J.).      Race  Regeneration.      223  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     (P.  S.  Kino-  and 

Son,  Ltd.) 
iSoptr  yJJ .  sL.).     Patent  Specification  of  an  improved  instrument  for  compiling 

Tabular  and  St>jtistical  Data.     (No.  117,834).     1918.     (The  Inventor.) 
Springer  (Leopold).      Some  Aspects  of  Financial  and   Commercial  after- War 

Conditions.     114  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     (P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.) 
Siacey  {Lieut.  IF.  I\).     Agriculture  of  the  United  Kint;dom.    Part  I.  Eno-land. 

Part   II.     Wales,    Scotland,    Ireland.       (Reprinted   from   the    Geotrraphical 

Reader.)     11  pp.,  8vo.     Oxford,  1919.     (The  Author.) 
Stevenson  {Lieut.  A.  F.).     Income  Tax  for  Service  iVJen,  their  wives  and  next- 
of-kin    .    .    .    with  foreword  by  Basil  E.  Peto,  MP.     115  pp.,  8vo.     1918. 

(P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.) 
Stiles  (C.  /?.).      The  Alphabet  of  Investment.     With  an  introductory  note  by 

Ellis  T.  Powell.     54  pp.,  8vo.     1918.     (The  Author.) 
Stilwell   {A.    E).      How  to   reduce   your   Income   Tax   by  Libertv  Currency. 

70pp.,8vo.     1918.     (Plodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Sydenham  {A.).     The  British  Empire:  a  self-supporting  hive  of  Industry  and 

Wealth.     40  pp.,  'Ito.     Birmingham,  1918.     (The  Author.) 
University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences — 

Vol.  V.     No.  4.     Mine    Taxation  in  the  United  States,  bv  Lewis  Emanuel 
Young.     275  pp.,  8vo.     Urbana,  111.,  1916.     (The  University.) 

Vol.  vi.     No.  1.     March,  1917.     The  Veto  Power  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois. 

By  Niels  H.Debel.    Parts  I  and  II.    147  pp.,  Svo.    Urbana,  Hi.,  1917.    {Id.) 

WatJcins  {Alfred).     Must  We  Trade  in  Tenths  ?     Being  a  plea  against  Decimal 

and  for  Octaval  Coinage.     8  pp.,  Svo.     Hereford,  1919.     (The  .Author.) 
Winttrlhur  {Dr.  rer.  cam.  Fritz  Ehrensperger).     Die  Piiriser  Borse  und  die 

franzosischcn  Aktienbanken  im  Krieg  (1914-17).     276  pp.,  Svo.    Berne  ]918. 
Withers  {Hartley).     The  Business  of  Finance.     236  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     (John 

Murray.) 
Woodson    {Carter    G.).      A    Century     of    Negro    Migration.       221     iip      Svo 

Washington,  1918.     (The  Author.) 
Yves-Guyot.      .Lcs    Garanties    de   la    Paix.      2it'me    partie  :     I'lxanion   critique 

279  pp.,  Svo.     Paris,  1918.     (M.  Yves-Guyot.) 
and  others.     Le    Libre   Echange   International.     228  ])p    12mo      Paris 

1918.     {Id.) 
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./■  Imports  liiln  tlir  (' nitcd  h'iiujdoui  for  the  Yviva  1916-17-18. 

;|'i.iiii  till-  Mi.nl  lilv 'liiicli-  K.li'iiMM,   D.-.-c-iiiIm  r.  I'.ilH. 


Year  ciiilol  I)if  i-iuIk-i  '.'.X  . 


Vonr>,  Drink,  and  Tobacco— 

A.   (Jrain  iiml  llonr  

II.  Meat, iiicludiiiKniiimixls  for  food 
C.    Oilier  fi)Oil  and  <iriiik — 

(I.)  Noii-diiliaMo  

(2.)  DiitiaMo  

I).  Tobacco  ....^ 


Total,  Class  I 

1 1 .  liAW  MATr.niAi.s  and  Artici.ks 

MaINI.V  UNMANI'FACTURKD— 

A.   Coal,    coke,    and    manufac- 1 

tured  fuel / 

U.    Tron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel... 

C.    Oilier  metallic  ores  

1).  Wood  and  timber  

E.  Cotton   

F.  Wool   

(i.   Other  textile  materials 


133,25:1,132 
94,ij50,9&9 


£  £ 

175,000,319     154,401,011 
102,398,081   I  174,088,292 


93,980,0.^2      9«,400,478     12«,409,.^38 

90,518,1."«       7(5,988,123       97,515,242 

7,36l,.308         3,923,954  '     )S,242,8i'7 


419,166,624     454.710,955     572,659,690 


Tl.  Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils, fats,  and" 


111. 
A. 
B. 
C. 

1). 


glims 

Hides  and  undressed  skins 

Paper-making  materials 

Miscellaneims  


7,978 

12,1.3fi,066 
13,679,870 
40,163,994 
84,729,677 
.39,730,623 
23,840,128 

63,3.56,728 

13,784,.590 

8,i:i4,.'S0>* 

37,227,578 


6,419 


4:!0 


12,1.38,373  I  13,4.^'.,171 

15,328,513  '■  17,6.56,.360 

2.5,645,897  i  29,181,919 

110,590,634  i  150,286,.3()8 

51,729,188  39,6.59,797 

28,014,754  C-1,369,501 


75,773,198 
18,.3S2,830 


116,643,3.36 


18,844,011 
10,3.58,876  ;  1.3,149,931 
36,829,7.59       28,632,277 


Total,  Class  II I  336.79'. 74°  1384,798.441  1458,859.041 


3 


AnTici.rs  Wholly  or  Maixi.y 

MANUFACTrKEP— 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufac- "1 
tiires  thereof  J 

Other  metals  and  manufac-"! 
tures  thereof  J 

Cutlery,  hardware,  imploO 
merits  (except  machine  > 
tools),  and  instruments  ...J 

nicctrical  goods  and  appara-^ 
tus  (other than  machinery  > 
and  uninsulated  wire) J 

Machinery    

Ships  (new) 

Manufactures  of  wood   and 
timl)er    (including    furn 
tore)  

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

(1.)  Cotton   ...■ 

(2.)  Wool 

(.3.)  Silk    i 

(4.)  Other  materials | 

Apparel ) 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and"! 
colours  / 

Leather  and  manufactures^ 
thereof  (including  gloves,  [, 
but  excluding  boots  and  f 
shoes) J 

Earthenware  and  glass   

Paper 

Railway  carriages  and  trucks 
(not  of  iron),  motor  car 
cycles,  carts,  Jcc. 

Miscellaneous 


11,214,097 
39,048,339 


10,782,609  j      9,709,523 
43.627,977  I    46,694,463 


5,702,664  I      4,9S3,026  ■      5,785,871 


1,652,853        1,.334,719  I      1,048,828 


?ks1 
irs,  > 


Total,  Class  III. 


IV.  M1SCEI.LANEOU.S  andUsclas-"! 
SIFIED  (including  parcel  post)  J 


Total 


7,988,0.39 
14,425 


1,927,137 


8,.309,.363 

922,701 

13,148,986 

11,202,998 

2,730,567 

28,622,052 


16,188,901 

3,053,005 
8,.327,405 

5,993,860 

23,146,956 


8,863,405 
125 


10,700,916 
1,226 


1,326,242         2,077,047 


3,862,050 
2,=il.804 
11,420,296 
8,130,591 
1,365,703 


4,9.38,279 
149,171 

17,220,607 
6,440,849 
1,288,442 


28,027,,543  1    38,543,907 


11,095,586 

655,440 
4,189,314 


10,.337,083 


311,775 
5,131,810 


7,506,114  '    12,309,828 


71,142,352 


189,194.348     218,564,896 


3,353,780  j      6,090,386  i      7,656,063 


948,506,492 


107,474,122 


280,163,797 


1,064,164,678  1,319,338,591 


l>i'(rcase(  — ) 
ill  1918  an 
Oimpare*! 
with  1917. 


-20,.596,3o8 
+  71,690,211 

4- .32,008,860 
-H  2.1,527,119 
-1-14.318,8.53 


lll.l.-n   .       T   , 

or 

Decreaii»-(  —  ) 

In  1918  af. 

Coinparwl 

with  ll'lti. 


£ 

4-21,150,87 
-f  80,037,21  8 

4-3i,429.2i« 
-J-  6,997,  HK' 
■♦•10,878.419 


f  117,943,7351  +  153,493066 


5,989 

+  1,296,798 
-+  2,-327, «47 
+  ■.\r,:\<^.U2-2 
+  39,695,674 

-  12,069,.391 
+  3,354,747 

+  40,870.138 

+  461,181 
+  2,791,0.55 

-  8,197,4^2 


+  74,060,  600 


-  1,073,086 
+  3,066,486 

+      802,845 

-  285,891 

+  1,837,511 
+  1,101 

+      7.50,805 

+   1,076,229 

-  102.6.33 
+   5,800,311 

-  1,689,742 

77,261 

+  10,516,414 

-  758,503 

-  34.3,«65 
+      942,496 

+   4,803,714 

+  .36,331,770 


+  61,598,901 


+   1.565.677 


+  355.173.913 


-  7,518 
+  1,299,105 
+  3,976,490 
-10.982,075 
+  65,5.56,631 

-  70,Hi!6 
+   7,.529,373 

+  5^,286,608 

+  5,0.59,421 
+   .5,015,423 

-  8,.595,:{Ul 


+  121,067,301 


-  1,504,574 
+  7,646,124 

+  83,207 

-  604,025 

+  3,712,877 

-  1.3,199 

+  149,910 


-  3,371,0«4 

-  773,5.30 
+  4,071,621 

-  4.762,149 

-  1,442,125 

+  9,921,905 


-   6.851,818 


2.741,2.30 
-  3,195,.5&5 


+  6,315,968 
+  84,-327,166 


+  90,969,499 


+   4,302,283 


+  370.832,099 


*  The  values  of  the  imports  represent  the  cost,  insurance,  and  freight  ;  or,  when  goods  r.re 
consigned  for  sale,  the  latest  sale  value  of  such  goods. 
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Vahies  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  for  the 

Years  1916-17-18.*  [From  the  Monthly  Trade  Returns,  December,  1918.] 


I.  Foon,  Drink,  and  Tobacco — 

A.  Grain  and  flour  

B.  Meat.iiicluding animals forf cod 

C.  Other  food  and  drink   , 

D.  Tobacco 


Total,  Class  I. 


II.  Raw  Materials  AND  Articles 

Mainly  Unmamufactured— 

A.    Coal,    coke,    and    manufac-\ 

tured  fuel    / 

13.    Iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel 

C.  Other  metallic  ores   

D.  Wood  and  timber  

E.  Cotton    

F.  Wool   

G.  Other  textile  materials    

H.   Oil   seeds,    nuts,    oils,   fats,  \ 

and  gums / 

I.     Hides  and  undressed  skins 

J.    Paper-making  materials  

K.   Miscellaneous 


Total,  Class  II. 


III. 
A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 


Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly 
Manufactured — 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufac-1 
tures  thereof  / 

Other  metals  and  manufac-  \ 
tures  thereof  j 

Cutlery,  hardware,  imple-5 
ments  (except  machine  \ 
tools),  and  instruments  ...J 

Electrical  goods  and  ai)iiara- 
tus  (other  than  machinery 
and  uninsulated  wire) 

Machinery    

Ships  (new)  

Manufactures  of  wood  and"l 
timber  (including  furni-  i- 
ture)  J 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

(1.)  Cotton   

(2.)  Wool  

(3.)  Silks  

(4.)  Other  materials 

Apparel 

Cfiemicals,  drugs,  dj'es,  and") 
colours  j" 

Leather  and  manufactures 
thereof  (including  gloves, 
but  excluding  boots  and 
shoes) 

Karthenware  and  glass 

Paper 

Railway  carriages  and  trucks"! 
(not  of  iron),  motor  cars,  > 
cycles,  carts,  &c J 

Miscellaneous 


Year  ended  December  31, 


1916.  1917. 


Total,  Class  III. 


IV.  Miscellaneous  and  Unclas-  1 
siKiED  (including  parcel  post)  J 


S, 

2,774,694 

1,241,817 

20,712,880 

4,765,777 


29,495, It 


50,670,604 

300,779 

19,709 

308,704 

3,682,037 
576,076 

4,600,110 

1,528,470 

538,928 

2,119,681 


£ 

861,633 

268,630 

11,904,047 

3,297,543 


16.331.853 


51,341,487 

111,868 

20,964 

495,491 

3,185,522 
264,111 

8,032,047 

1,317,375 

489,656 

1,903,274 


64.34S.098 


56,673,705 
12,720,016 

6,446,522 

4,084,013 

20,217,598 
1,290,585 

1,276,979 

118,307,992 
46,905.649 
2,406,118 
15,817,943 
16,941,093 

27,565,087 
4,897,503 

3,917,946 
5,195,187 

8,033,233 

40,700,582 


393.397.7.S1 


67,161,795 


1918. 


Increase  (  +  ) 
or 

Decrease(  — 
in  1918  as 
Compared 
with  1917. 


& 

449,439 

120,157 

8,013,704 

3,483,413 


12,066,713 


52,416,330 

85,734 

10,271 

923,838 

1,706,669 
89,155 

2,755,975 

1,201,842 

262,881 

1,385,531 


£ 
412,194 

148,473 

3,890,343 

185,870 


—   4,265,140 


+  1,074,843 

26,134 
+        10,693 

+      428,347 

1,478,853 
174,9.56 

-  5,276,072 

115,5.33 

226,775 
517,743 


Increase  (+) 
or 

Decrease(— ) 
in  1918  as 
Compared 
with  1916. 


& 

-  2,325,255 

-  1,121,660 
- 12,699,176 

-  1,282,364 


-17.428,45s 


60,838,226    —  6,323,569 


44,828,253 
10,284,611 

4,750,777 

2,926,222 

19,482,924 
1,087,307 

859,923 

145,924,711 

52,847,674 

2,018,056 

16,943,970 

15,762,497 

33,583,139 

4,968,007 

3,893,117 
3,194,672 

6,878,309 

63,380,029 


423,614,19 


.36,731,455 

9,009,620 

4,.388,946 


16,062,593 

607,083 


180,103,022 
49,735,844 
2,102,318 
ll,048,.=i45 
11,637,387 
22,740,983 


1,545,714 


3,968,006 
3,163,995 


6,504,.595 
41,748,531 


403,720,920 


19,041,690   I     I9,97r,go(j        21,847,206 


Total  506,279,707     527,079,746  j  498,473,065 


-  8,096,798 

-  1,274,991 

-  361,831 

-  773,740 

-  3,420,331 

480,224 

390,122 


+  34,178,311 

3,111,830 

+    84,262 

-  5,895,425 
4,125,110 

-  842,156 


-  3,422,293 


+    74,889 
.30,677 


-   373,714 
-21,631,498 


-19,893,278 


+  1,875,306 


■28,606,681 


1,745,726 

-  215,045 

9,438 
+   615,134 

-  1,975,368 

-  486,921 

-  1,844,135 

-  .326,628 

-  276,047 

-  734,150 

-  3,506,872 


19,943,250 
3,710,396 

-  2,057,576 

1,931,631 

4,155,005 

-  683,502 

-  807,178 


+  61,795,0.30 
+  2,830,195 

-  303,800 
4,769,398 
5,303,706 

-  4,824,104 


-  3,351,789 


+    50,060 
2,031,192 


-  1,528,638 
+  1,047,949 


+  10,323,169 


+  2,805,516 


7,806,642 


*  The  values  of  tlie  exports  represent  the  cost  and  the  charges  of  delivering  the  goods  on  board 
the  shi|i,  and  are  known  as  the  "  free  on  board  "  values. 
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Jirnik  of  Engkmd. 


[Jan. 
BANK    OF   ENGLAND. 


Pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  Hlh  Victoria,  cap,  32  (1844), 

[0,1)00'.  omitted.] 


Ihsuk   DkI'ARTHKNT. 


Datkh. 
(WediiesdHys.) 


1918. 


April 


Miiy 


July 


Aiijf 


9 
IG 

2.S 
30 

6 
13 

20 
27 

6 
IS 
20 
27 

3 
10 
17 
24 

1 

8  , 

16  , 
22  , 
29  , 

:     5    . 

12  . 
19  . 
26  . 

3  . 
10  . 

17  . 
24  . 
31  . 

7  . 
U  . 
21  . 


<e\){. 


Oovernniiiil 
Delit. 


Ming. 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 


Otiier 
SeoiritieB 


£ 

Mills. 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7.43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7.43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7.43 
7,43 
7.43 

7,43 
7,43 
7.43 
7,43 

7,43 
7.43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7.43 
7,43 
7.43 

7.43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 


Gold  Com 

and 

Hiillioii. 

£ 

Mint. 

58,04 
57,90 
57,62 
57,78 
57,48 

57.47 
57,82 
57,43 

o8,2K 

59,07 
59.13 
5i».71 
59,fi9 

60,55 
59.69 
fiO,31 

eo,29 

fiO,42 
fiO,75 
61,12 
G',04 

62,87 

63,21 
«3.25 
63,61 
Gt,CO 

64,73 
65.36 
65,84 
66,48 
66,56 

67,36 
67,5.5 
68,01 

6.H,88 

69,05 
70,04 
70,25 
70,77 

71,37 
72.32 
72,43 
72,63 
73,11 

73,3; 
73,87 
74,49 
75,25 

75,42 

77.15 
77,97 
78,55 


COI.I.A  i  KKAL   Cl.l.l   U.N.- 


Notea 
in  Hands  of 

Pulilic. 

(Col.  1  miiiiifl 
col.  16.) 


4^59 
45.7° 
45,32 
45." 
45.89 

46.13 
j6,o8 
46,20 
47-25 

47.59 

47.28 
47..35 
47,81 

47.99 
47.88 
47,88 
48,40 

49.43 
49.68 
49.97 

50.24 
51.05 

51.85 

52,02 
52,38 
53.67 

54.90 
55.09 
5  5.. ^6 

55.74 
56.87 

56,77 
56.69 

56.74 

57,6t 

58.59 
59.05 
59.39 
60,49 

62,25 
62,79 
62,99 
6.^,39 
64,20 

64,69 
64.93 
65,22 
65.99 
67,04 
67,50 
68,96 
70.30 


Minimum  Kale 
of  Dinfounl 


Hnnk  of  KiiifhiiKl 


Per  cent. 
5 


No  chantre  during 
vear 


1919.] 
-Weekly  Ketfbn. 


Bank  of  England. 
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jr  Wednesday  in  each  Week,  during  the  Year  1918. 

[0,000's  omitted.] 


10  U 


12  13  U  U 

Banking  Dkpartment. 


Liabilities. 

Datks. 

(Wednes- 
days.) 

Assets. 

Totals 

Capital 

ind  Rest. 

Deposits. 

Seven 

Hay  and 

other 

Bills. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

Lialiili- 

CHpital. 

Kesl. 

Public. 

Private. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

and 

Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mills. 

Mills. 

Mills. 

Mills. 

Mills. 

1918. 

Mins. 

Mlus. 

MIns. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

14,55 

3,32 

.?2,07 

158,41 

,1 

Jan.   2  

70,83 

106,48 

29,90 

1,1  ■> 

2o8,37 

14,55 

3,36 

37-89 

123,53 

.0 

„      9  

56,86 

90,66 

30,65 

1,16 

179,35 

U,55 

3,36 

41.41 

121,58 

,1 

„    16  

56,76 

93,27 

30,75 

1,1  + 

180,93 

14,55 

3,37 

41,81 

124,44 

,1 

„    23  

56,83 

95,21 

31,01 

1,13 

184,19 

U,55 

3,4» 

38,23 

122,64 

,1 

„    30  

55,87 

91,88 

30,03 

1,12 

178,92 

14,55 

.3,50 

41,14       125,60 

,1 

Feb.  6  

.=i6,88 

96,89 

29,79 

1,13 

184,71 

14,55 

3,50 

■^g.oi       126,2ti 

,1 

„     13  

56,34 

95,66 

30,21 

1,11 

183,34 

14,55 

3,50 

38,56    !  131,87 

,1 

,      :iO  

56.36 

101,44 

29,67 

1,04 

188,50 

14,55 

3,56 

42,64   ;  124,76 

,1 

..      27  

56,35 

98,64 

29,48 

1,06 

185,54 

14,55 

3,57 

41,02   '  137,71 

,1 

Mar.  6  

67,73 

98,19 

29,93 

1,00 

196,87 

14,55 

3,56 

38,35    1  128,99 

,1 

„     13  

56,62 

97,60 

30,30 

,94 

185,47 

14,55 

3,59 

35,37      134,38 

,1 

„     20  

56,98 

99,22 

30,80 

,88 

187,91 

14,55 

3,59 

43,84    1   137,54 

,1 

„    27  

55,95 

112,35 

30,33 

,91 

199,55 

U,55 

3,55 

36,28 

150,27 

.1 

April  3  

59,30 

113,48 

31,00 

,87 

204,67 

14,55 

3,10 

40,07 

132,19 

,1 

,;  10 

56,86 

102,06 

80,26 

,74 

189,94 

U,55 

3,07 

39,95 

138,28 

,1 

„  17 

58.31 

105,95 

30,87 

,68 

195,82 

14,55 

3,06 

34,83      140,15 

,1 

„    24  

56,72 

104,84 

30,33 

,71 

i9J,6i 

14,55 

3,10 

34,37       137,65 

,1 

MHy    1  

56,45 

102,86 

29,65 

.71 

189,69 

14.55 

3,14 

37,57      1^8.12 

,1 

„      8  

55,87 

97,41 

29,51 

,61 

183,41 

14,55 

3,18 

41,45       133,82 

,1 

„     15  

57,31 

105,52 

29,59 

,68 

193,02 

14.55 

3,12 

38,43      127,60 

,0 

„     22  

5.5,58 

97,30 

30,24 

,59 

183,72 

14,55 

3.18 

41,05       135,26 

,0 

„     29  

56,73 

106,48 

30.27 

,67 

194,07 

14,55 

3.21 

38,66    1  131,90 

,1 

June  5  

56,40 

101,55 

29,80 

,58 

188,35 

U,55 

3,22 

43,01       126,56 

,1 

„     12  

56,14 

100,91 

29,68 

,62 

187,37 

14,55 

3,20 

36,12   1  12ii,18 

,1 

„     19  

53,74 

95,05 

29,68 

,59 

179,07 

14,55 

3,26 

35,77      1-'8.81 

,1 

„    26  

51,65 

100,79 

29,38 

,61 

182,45 

14,55 

3,24 

38,17      152,06 

,1 

July  3  

66,23 

112,93 

28,27 

,60 

208,05 

14,55 

3,29 

38,34   ,   140,41 

,1 

„     10  

57,37 

109,92 

28,72 

,59 

196,62 

14,55 

3.31 

38,21    ;  134,79 

,1 

„     17  

55,77 

105,52 

28,92 

,65 

190,88 

14,55 

3,29 

34,67    1   136,69 

,1 

„     24  

56,06 

103,31 

29,19 

,64 

189,22 

14,55 

3,43 

37,78      138,44 

,1 

„     31   

58,60 

106,78 

28,14 

,69 

194,22 

14,55 

3,46 

39,87       132,76 

,1 

Aug.  7  

57,85 

103,19 

29,04 

,58 

190,67 

14,55 

3,49 

34.09      137,72 

,1 

„     14  

59,70 

100,18 

29,31 

,fi7 

189,88 

14,55 

8,48 

3!!,69       135,i)9 

■« 

„     21  

58,42 

98,95 

29,71 

,64 

187,73 

14,55 

3,49 

34,91    1   136,10 

,1 

„     28  

19,45 

99,25 

29,72 

,65 

189,08 

14.55 

3,53 

37,01    i  131,72 

,1 

Sept.  4  

58,16 

98,88 

29,11 

,C7 

186,83 

14,55 

3,51 

36,12 

138,92 

,1 

„     11  

64,64 

98,39 

29,43 

,66 

193,13 

14,55 

8,51 

38,13 

129,95 

,0 

„    18  

56.56 

99,54 

29,3(1 

,74 

186,16 

14,55 

3,54 

31,94 

133,98 

,0 

„    26  

5  4,20 

100,33 

28,73 

.76 

184,03 

14,55    1 

3,53 

30,52 

1,37,12 

,1 

Oct.   2  

57,67 

99,72 

27,57 

,78 

185,75 

14,55 

3,03 

28,32 

137,58 

,1 

„      9  

59,24 

95,51 

27,98 

,78 

1 83, 5' 

14,55 

S.Ot 

.34,25 

133,66 

,1 

„     16  

60,26 

96,61 

27,88 

,70 

185,5.3 

14,55 

8,09 

32,04 

120,13 

,0 

„     23  

45,99 

95,38 

27,68 

,77 

169,83 

14,55 

3,12 

29,63 

133,97 

,0 

„     30  

57,75 

95,35 

27,86 

,82 

i8i,30 

14,55 

3,15 

31,67      131,41 

,0 

Nov.  6  

57,86 

95.12 

27,09 

,74 

180,83 

14,55    ! 

3,18 

30,00      138,70 

.0 

„     13  

58,59 

99,76 

37.39 

,70 

186,45 

14,55 

3,16 

29,66       142,67 

.0 

„     20  

61,78 

99,87 

27,72 

.67 

190,06 

14,55    i 

3,18 

30,42       133,97 

.0 

„     27  

62,62 

100,99 

27,71 

,68 

191,92 

14,55    I 

8,26 

26,53      154,19 

,1 

Dec.  4  

73,54 

97,59 

26,82 

,58 

198,55 

14,55 

3,27 

27,41    j   152,99 
28,86    )   14S,8H 

,1 

„     11  

73,68 

95,90 

28,09 

,57 

198,2s 

14,55 

8,'.;  4 

,(> 

„     18  

69,25 

93,21 

27,46 

,62 

190.56 

14,55 

3,25 

23,64       149,03 

,0 

„     25  

71,10 

92,14 

26,69 

,65 

190,41) 
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RKVKNI'K  OF  THE  Umtri)   Kinodom. 

iVei  Produce  in  (Quarters  in  1918,  and  in  Financial  Yean  ended 

March  31,  1917-18,  1916-17,  1915-16,  1914-16. 

[IIIKi'b  (jiiiiUeil.] 


QUARTERS, 
ended 

Miircli  31, 
1918. 

\      June  SU, 
1918. 

September  30, 
1918. 

Decern  lier  31, 

191S. 

Toliil  lor 
Calendar 
Ve.-ir  I91S. 

£ 

18,151, 
10,568, 

11,147, 

2,195, 

8,400, 

]  ,900, 

900, 

£ 
22,912, 

10,788, 

5,629, 

280, 

4,850, 

1,700, 

850, 

£ 
24,696, 
14,485, 

10,114, 

10, 

8,300, 

1,500, 

900, 

£ 
26,036, 
17,824, 

10,585, 

60, 

7,050, 
1,650, 
1,100, 

£ 
91,795, 
53,665, 

37,475, 

Excise  

Stamps  and    estate! 
duties    1 

Taxes    (Land    Taxi 
anfl  House  Duty)/ 

Postal  Service 

Teleplionc  Service.... 
Tele^ra))])  Service  ... 

2,545, 

28,600, 
6,750, 
3,750, 

Property    and    In-  "| 
come  Tax,  includ-  \ 
ing  Super-tax    ....J 

Excess  Profits  Duty 
Land  value  duties  ... 

Crown  Lands 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

Totals 

53,261, 
171,002, 

47,009, 
27,237, 

60,005, 
34,554, 

64.305, 
21,594, 

224,580, 
254,987, 

224,863,     1 

71,269, 

376, 

230, 

4,337, 

5,509, 

306,584, 

74, H6, 

62,955, 

171, 

150, 

14, 

14,560, 

94,559, 

70,723, 

81, 

190, 

565, 

21,648, 

8';,899, 

70,640, 

71, 

260, 

2,255, 

6,619, 

479,567, 

275,587. 

699, 

830, 

7,171. 

48,236, 

152,096, 

187,666, 

165,744,        812,090, 

YEARS, 
ended  March  31, 

1917-18. 

1916-17. 

1917-1.8.             1    Corresponding  Years. 

Increase.      Decrease. 

1915-16. 

19U15. 

Customs 

Excise 

£ 
71,261, 

38,772, 

39,974, 

2,625, 

25,200, 
6,600, 
3,500, 

£ 
70,561, 
56,380, 

39,110, 

2,580, 

24,350, 
6,400, 
3,350, 

£              £ 
700,         — 
—         17,608, 

864,          — 

45,          - 

850,          — 
200,          — 
150,          — 

£ 
59,606, 
61,210, 

37,799, 

2,650, 

24,100, 
6,450, 
3,350, 

£ 
38,662, 
42,313, 

Stamps  and    estate] 
duties    J 

Taxes     (Land    Taxi 
and  House  Duty)] 

Postal  Service    

Telephone  Service.... 

Telegraph  Service  ..  . 

35,959, 

2,560, 

20,400, 
6,250, 
3,000, 

Property  and  In-1 
come  Tax,  includ-  > 
iug  Super-tax    ....  J 

187,932, 
239,509, 

202,731, 

205,033, 

2,809,  1   17,608, 
34,476,          — 

195,165, 
128,320, 

149,144, 
69,399, 

Excess  Profits  Duty 
Land  value  duties .... 
Crovi'n  Lands 

427,441, 

220,214, 

685, 

690, 

6,056, 

52,148, 

407,764, 

139,920, 

521, 

650, 

8,056, 

16,517, 

^7,28;;,      17,608, 
80,294,          — 
164,          — 
40,          - 

1,999, 
35,631,          — 

323,485, 

140, 

363, 

550, 

2,432, 

9,797, 

218,545, 

412, 
545, 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

1,277, 
5,917, 

Totah 

707,234, 

573,428, 

153, l-H,       »9>6o7, 

V                                             J 

336,767, 

226,694, 

Net  Inc.  £133,806. 

1919.] 
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FOREIGN   EXCHANGES. -Qvotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris  and 
Calcutta,  and  New  York  and  Hong  Kong  on  London,  for  1918. 


DAlKli. 

(WeUnesdnys) 


Paris. 


Cal)le3. 

(Thurstlavs) 


Calcutta. 


London 

uu 
Calcutta. 

Demand. 


f.      C.  *.  d. 

27-20  1  5 

27-07  !     1  5 

27-13  1  5 


2713 
27-15 


Mar.13  1    27-22  1 

„    27  27-24  1 


2715 
2714 

27-13 
27-13 

27-14 
2714 


1     5 

1     o 


27-14  1 

27-14i  1 

27-13  1 

27-09  1 

26-18  1 

26-07  1 

26-42  1 

26-14  1 

26  06  1 

25-94  1 

25-99  1 

2597  1 

25-96  1 


India 
Council 

Bills. 
Minimum 

Price 
per  Rupee. 
Immediate 

T.T. 


*.  d. 

1  5 

1  5 

1  5 

1  5 

1  5 

1  5 

1  5 


1     6 
1     6 


1     6 
1     6 

1     6 

1     6 

1     6 

No  sales 


New 

York 


Cables. 


Hong 
Kong  on 
I-ondon. 


T.T. 


$  cts.  *.  d. 
4-76 /s  *2  llf 
-t-76/s  '  3  OA 
4-76T'g     2  llf 


4-76^5    Holiday 
4-76t^'5  ,  2  Hi 


4-76tV 
4-76v^ 


1     5     i    4-76tV 
1     6         4-76tV 


4-76t'3 
4-76tV 

4-76^ 
4-76/^ 


6  16!    4-76^8 

6  1     6         4-76-r'5 

6  16         4-76^8 


4-7GI 
4-76/^ 

4-76i 
4-76/, 

4-76Ve 

4-76 !»(. 

4-76t«'« 
4-76^«j 

•4-76iV 
4-76i 


3  Oi 

3  U 

3  Oi 

3  H 

3  1| 

3  li 

S  2 

2  21- 


3i 

4 


4i 

3i 

3  J 
3 

.4 
4 


7  8 

Price  per  Ounce. 


Gold  Bars 

(Fine). 


77 


77     9 
77     9 


stan- 
dard 
Silver 
in  Han. 


s.  d. 

3  Ik 

3  81 

3  7i 


6i 

7 
91 


77     9     i  3     9i 
77     9       4     l\ 


77  9 

77  9 

77  9 

77  9 

77  9 

77  9 

77  9 


4  n 

4     01 


4     0| 
4     0| 


0}| 
0-! 


4 

4     0^1 


77    9       4    0| 
77    9     !  4     U' 


77    9 
77    9 


4     U 


77    9     :  4     U 

77    9    ;  4    li 


77    9 
77    9 


Of 


77    9     I  4    Of 

77     9     j  4    O^a 


*  December  31. 


VOL.  LXXXIl.       PART  I. 


Vol.  LXXXII.J  [Part  II. 

JOURNAL 
OF    THE     ROYAL     STATISTICAL     SOCIETY. 

MARCH,    1919. 


Thk  Taxation  of   ihi;   N'akiois  Ci.As.sEfci  of  thk  People. 

The   PRKSIDKNTIAL   ADDRESS     OF     THE     HiGHT     HOX.     HeKBKKT     SaMUEL, 

FOR  THE  Session  1918-19.     Delivered  to  the  Royal  Statistical 
.Society,  .January  21,  1919. 

1  WOULD  express,  my  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  distinguished 
lionour  which  tliey  have  done  me  in  electing  me  as  their  President. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  and  in  .a  sense  a  relief,  to  anyone  wiio  has  b<ien  long 
immersed  in  the  controversies  of  political  life,  to  enter  the  more 
serene  atmosphere  of  a  Society  such  as  this,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  a  bodv  of  scientists,  whose  labours  also  .serve,  though  in 
a  different  and  a  more  placid  way,  the  purposes  of  the  State.  I 
confess,  however,  that  the  diffidence  which  one  would  necessarily 
feel  in  undertaking  this  office  is  much  increased  by  the  fact  that 
I  follow  a  President  who  has  rendered  such  great  services  to  the 
Hoyal  Statistical  Society  as  Sir  Bernard  Mallet.  Not  only  his 
position  and  experience  as  Kegistrar-General,  but  also  his  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Society  and  his  energy  in  promoting  them 
have  qualified  him  in  an  exceptional  degree  for  the  office  which 
he  has  filled  with  distinction  and  success  during  the  last  two  years 
lie  has  sot  a  standard  wliicli  will  be  hard  iinbH'd  for  his  successors 
to  maijitain. 

During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  war  this  Society,  in  common 
with  many  other  organizations.  sutVcred  in  its  membership;  the 
number  of  its  Fellows  diminished  in  that  period  by  76.  Since  then, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  the  numbers  have  shown  no  further  diminu- 
tion ;  the   losses   through    death    and    resignation    have   been   made 
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good  by  fresh  iildit  imis,  and  tlif  iiuinlj<!r  of  new  Fellows  «dec;ted  in 
1918  was  grcutci'  tlian  in  any  of  the  last  live  years,  it  is  very  desir- 
able lliat  the  nienilii  rshi|i  of  the  Society  should  be  further  increased. 
With  tliat  object  in  view  the  ('oniuil  have  recently  decided  to  enable 
CJovernment  Departments,  Municipal  JJodies,  Libraries,  Banks, 
Trading  Companies  and  otlicr  corporations  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  Society,  and  to  sugj^cst  representatives  to  be  submitted 
for  election  to  fellowship.  It  is  hoped  that  a  Jmmberof  such  bodies 
will  be  ready  to  assist  the  Society's  work,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
will  find  its  Library  and  its  journal  of  service.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  mention  that  throughout  the  war  and  at  the  present  time  several 
Government  Departments  have  made,  and  are  making,  frequent 
use  of  our  Library,  finding  there  publications  the  consultation 
of  which  is  needed  in  their  work,  but  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  available. 

The  last  year  has  brought  to  the  Society  the  loss  of  three  of  its 
most  distinguished  members.  All  three  had  taken  a  close  interest 
in  statistical  science  ;  all  three  had  been  Fellows  of  the  Society 
for  thirty  years  and  upwards  ;  all  three  had  rendered  good  service 
to  the  nation  in  the  House  of  Commons  and,  appointed  to  the 
House  of  Lorils,  had  there  continued  their  public  work.  Lord  Brassey 
held  the  Presidency  no  less  than  forty  years  ago,  and  the  Society 
had  its  full  share  in  his  large-minded  interest  in  the  institutions 
that  seek  to  serve  the  national  welfare.  Lord  Courtney  was  Presi- 
dent in  the  years  1897-99  ;  he  won  renown  as  an  economist  within 
this  country  and  beyond  ;  he  commanded  a  widespread  esteem  as 
a  public  man  of  singular  inde})endence  and  purity  of  character. 
Lord  Rhondda  as  an  industrial  leader,  as  a  Parliamentarian,  and, 
most  recently,  as  the  successful  administrator,  in  a  time  of  national 
peril,  of  a  Government  Department  where  success  was  vital  to  the 
safety  of  the  country,  but  hardly  to  be  hoped  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  task,  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  State. 
Rarely  in  all  its  long  history  has  the  Society  had  reason  to  deplore 
the  loss  in  a  single  year  of  three  men  who  had  so  fully  deserved 
the  h'igh  title  of  great  citizens  of  their  country. 

Three  more  Fellows  during  the  year,  making  five  in  all,  have  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  war.  We  will  hold  in  honour  their  names : — 
Captain  G.  T.  Loban,  Lieutenant  Harold  P.  Lubbock,  Lance-Corporal 
M.  I.  Trachtenberg.  Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter  was  one  of  our  valued 
members;  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston,  the  Govermnent  Statistician  of 
Tasmania,  had  been  elected  to  an  Honorary  Fellowship  of  the 
Society ;  Mfr.  T.  A.  Welton  became  a  Fellow  so  long  ago  as  1855,  he 
was  Guy  Medallist  in  1901  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal. 
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During  the  last  year,  as  in  the  years  immediately  preceding, 
the  papers  which  have  been  read  and  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  have  been  largely  concerned,  as  was  right,  with  some  of 
the  innumerable  problems  that  have  arisen  from  the  war.  It  is 
one  of  those  problems,  not  yet  discussed  before  the  Society,  to 
which  I  would  invite  your  consideration  to-day. 

Introductory. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  War  are  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  our  national  finance.  An  immense  burden  of  new  debt  has 
been  incurred.  The  revenue  has  been  multiplied  nearly  fourfold.  Even 
if  large  indemnities  are  secured,  it  is  probable  that  taxation  Mill  be 
far  heavier  in  future  than  it  was  before  the  War.  The  time  has  come 
when  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  allocation  of  the  new 
taxation  among  the  various  classes  of  the  people.  The  proposals 
in  the  Budgets  of  the  last  four  years  have  been  made  by  successive 
Governments,  and  have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  rather  as 
the  readiest  means  of  raising,  without  excessive  friction,  the  vast 
revenues  that  have  been  needed,  than  as  the  outcome  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  requirements  of  fiscal  justice.  It  is  essential,  now  that 
the  War  is  over,  that  the  bearing  of  these  measures  should  be 
reviewed.  There  will  be  much  discussion,  in  the  days  to  come,  of  the 
lines  on  which  post-war  taxation  ought  to  proceed  and  of  the  fair- 
ness or  unfairness,  as  between  class  and  class,  of  the  existing  taxes. 
But  such  a  discussion,  to  be  useful,  ought  to  be  jjreceded  by  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  what  the  facts  of  the  present  situation  really 
are,  how  much  is  being  demanded  by  the  State  from  the  several 
strata  of  society,  what  proportion  of  their  incomes  is  being  taken  in 
taxation  from  the  rich,  from  the  people  of  moderate  means  and 
from  the  working  classes.  We  cannot  say  whether  the  burdens  are 
justly  distributed  unless  we  first  know  what  they  are. 

The  subject,  I  would  submit,  is  well  qualified  by  its  interest,  its 
importance  and  its  urgency,  to  engage  the  attention  at  the  present 
time  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.  But  in  choosing  it  as  the 
topic  for  the  Presidential  Address,  I  am  fully  conscious  of  its 
difficulty.  On  a  number  of  points,  particularly  with  regard  to 
several  of  the  indirect  taxes,  the  material  for  exact  statement  is  far 
from  adequate.  We  are  compelled  to  proceed  largely  by  estimate. 
If  this  were  not  so,  however,  if  the  subject  presented  no  difficulties, 
if  the  facts  were  easily  ascertainable,  we  should  find  the  allocation 
of  taxation  set  out  in  the  Blue  Books,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
for  this  Society  to  trouble  itself  about  the  matter.  Thiers  un- 
kindly said  that  statistics  was  the  art  of  stating  with  precision 
what  one  did  not  know.     1  do  not  pretend  that  the       nclusions 
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rcucln'<l  ill  llii.s  |ia|ifi  aif  to  \tv.  rt'gaidccl  as  pji-ribf.  liut  I)}  collecl- 
ing  the  factB,  wlifrcvfr  farts  aif  available,  and  by  framing  estiniates, 
where  we  are  o)>li;.'C(l  to  liave  rccoiirMe  to  estimates,  on  as  liroad  a 
basis  of  fart  as  possible  we  iiiay  hope  to  reaeh  results  that  will  be 
»(uviceable.  Those  results  cannot  be  free  from  error  :  they  cannot 
claim  acceptance  in  their  details  ;  but  taken  as  a  wlmlc  they  will 
indicate,  I  believe,  with  substantial  truth,  the  broad  feat\ires  of 
the  situation. 

I  have  been  greatly  assistcfl  in  my  task  hy  the  hel|i  which  has 
been  freely  extended  to  me  by  many  ex|)erts  on  branches  of  the 
subject,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Public  Departments.  In  jjar- 
ticular,  my  predecessor  in  this  Chair.  Sir  Bernard  .Mallet,  K.C.B.,  the 
Registrar-General  and  formerly  one  of  the  Inland  Keveime  Com- 
missioners; Mr.  H.V.Reade,C.B.,thePrincipal  of  the  Statistical  Office 
of  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise;  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Stamp,  C.B.E., 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  I^evenue,  have  been  good  enough  to  give 
me  assistance  which  has  been  invalual)le.  I  would  wish  to  j)re.sent 
my  acknou'ledgments  also  for  information  or  advice  on  particular 
points  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Murray,  C.B.,  and  Sir  Charles  A.  King,  K.C.B., 
of  the  General  Post  Office  ;  Mr.  C.  L.  Stocks,  of  the  Treasury  ;  Dr. 
Stevenson,  C.B.E.,  of  the  General  Register  Office  ;  Professor  Bowley ; 
Profes.sor  W.  R.  Scott ;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Eagles,  the  Secretary  of  the 
recent  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes. 

Scope  and  Method  of  the  Inquiry. 

1  have  taken  as  the  terminal  of  my  inquiry  the  rates  of  taxation 
in  the  present  financial  year  1918-19.  This  involves  accepting,  for 
the  yield  of  most  of  the  indirect  taxes,  the  Budget  estimates  and 
not  the  figures  of  actual  collection.  But  Budget  estimates  are 
seldom  very  far  wrong.  I  am  informed  that  the  only  miscalcula- 
tion of  ituportance  this  year  is  likely  to  be  in  the  yield  of  the 
tobacco  duty,  and  I  have  added,  in  accordance  with  a  more  recent 
estimate,  3,000, ooo^  under  tliat  head.  If  the  previous  year  had 
been  chosen,  the  important  alterations  made  by  the  Finance  Act, 
1918,  in  the  rates  of  income-tax,  super-tax,  beer  and  spirit  duties 
and  other  taxes  would  not  have  been  taken  into  account,  and 
mv  conclusions  would  have  been  out  of  date  before  they  had  been 
formulated. 

In  order  to  show  the  trend  of  War  finance,  I  have  taken  for  com- 
parison the  last  complete  fiscal  year  before  the  War,  191S-14. 

And  I  have  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  take  a  second  point 
of  coiuparison  some  years  earlier,  in  order  to  a.ssist  the  investigation 
of  the  course  of  pre-war  policy  in  matters  of  taxation.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  gone  back  another  decade  and  have  selected  the 
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year  1903-04.  The  disturbances  in  the  rates  of  taxation  due  to  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  South  African  War  were  over  by  then,  and 
the  important  fiscal  changes  effected  by  the  Parliaments  of  1905-10 
had  not  begun.  The  year  1904,  also,  was  that  in  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  made  their  collection  of  household  budgets,  which 
was  at  that  time,  and  which  still  remains,  the  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  working-class  consumption  of  certain  taxed  articles. 

All  my  figures  relate,  therefore,  to  the  three  years  1903-04, 
1913-14  and  1918-19. 

The  incomes  selected  for  comparison  should  be  fairly  typical 
of  all  classes  of  the  community,  without  being  so  numerous  as  to 
make  the  statistical  tables  unduly  elaborate.  I  have  aimed  at 
estimating  the  taxes  payable  on  family  incomes  of  the  following 
amounts:  50/.,  100/.,  150Z.,  200?.,  500/.,  1,000/,,  2,000/.,  5,000/., 
10.000/.,  20,000/.,  and  50,000/.  For  the  present  year,  however, 
T  have  omitted  the  income  point  of  50/.,  as  families  with  a  wage 
of  i/.  a  week  are  now  very  exceptional  and  the  retention  of 
that  figure  would  give  a  misleading  impression.  Income,  above  the 
lower  points,  is  taken  to  be  income  as  assessed  for  purposes  of 
income-tax. 

The  comparison  must  obviously  be  on  a  basis  of  families,  but  the 
question  arises  whether  the  number  of  persons  to  be  taken  as  con- 
stituting a  family  should  be  uniform  throughout,  or  whether  an 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  families  are  larger 
among  the  poorer  classes  than  among  the  more  well-to-do.  The 
latest  information  on  this  point  has  been  furnished  by  the  Treasury 
Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Living,  over  which  Lord  Sumner  presided. 
That  Committee  collected — in  June  and  Jiily,  1918 — facts  as  to 
expenditure  on  food,  and  other  statistical  matter,  relating  to  1,306 
families.  It  was  found  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  accurate  statements  as  to  income,  particularly  on  accoiint 
of  the  complications  of  supplementary  earners,  overtime  and 
irregular  work.  The  families  were  classified  therefore  by  occupation 
only.  The  facts  as  to  the  average  number  of  persons  in  a  family 
do  not  show  a  quite  regular  scale,  but  they  are  significant.  They 
are  as  follows  : 

Avoiagc  numbir 
Class,  of  persons  pnr  family. 

Unskilled  6-0 

Semi-skilled       5'3 

Skilled 5-5 

Clerks     4-6 

The  Board  of  Trade,  in  tlu"  .suimncr  of  1901,  colicclt'd  t]i(>  well- 
known  series  of  lunisfliold  hu(lg<'1s  rchitini:  to  r.o.t.(  families  in  nrban 
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districts  in  tiie  United  Kingdom.  Thefjc  were  classififd  according 
to  income,  and  at  first  sight  Bcem  to  rIiow  tliat  the  liigiicr  the  grade 
of  liilxiiir  tlie  larger  the  family  ;  until  it  is  remembered  that  the 
larger  faniiiy  is  more  likely  to  contain  children  old  enough  to  earn 
than  the  family  with  two  or  three  children,  and  that  higher  family 
earnings  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  supjjlementary 
wage-earners.  Professor  Bowley,  who  has  examined  the  original 
figures  on  which  the  summary  table  is  based,  tells  me  that  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  apjjarent  discrepancy.  The  facts 
ascertained  in  the  1001:  inquiry  are  ns  follows  : 


Weekly  iDcorac. 

Average  income.          of  persons  pjr  family. 

Under  25.V 

25s.  and  under  30s 

30s.  and  under  35s 

35s.  and  under  40s 

40s.  and  above 

s.      d. 
2)     4J 
26  11^ 
31   lit 
36     6i 
52     OJ 

51 
5-3 
5-2 
5-4 
6-4 

Average  of  all  incomes 

36  10 

5-6 

The  census  of  1901  showed  the  average  family  to  consist  of 
4'62  persons,  and  the  census  of  1911,  4-51. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  better,  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry, 
to  take  throughout  a  fixed  number  for  a  typical  family  than  to 
attempt  to  difi'erentiate  on  this  point  between  classes.  The  data 
for  such  a  differentiation  are  insufficient.  It  would  involve  com- 
plicating our  tables  by  distinguishing,  as  regards  an  income  of 
130?.  for  example,  between  the  taxation  that  would  be  paid  by 
an  artisan  and  by  a  clerk,  each  earning  that  sum,  but  the  family  of 
the  one  containing  one  more  person  than  the  family  of  the  other, 
and  therefore  consuming  a  larger  quantity  of  dutiable  goods. 
Further,  for  purposes  of  income-tax  allowances,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  families  with  a  definite  number  of  children,  and  it  would 
be  inconsistent  to  adopt  one  course  when  we  are  dealing  with 
indirect  taxation,  and  another  when  we  are  dealing  with  direct. 
On  these  grounds,  this  inquiry  relates  uniformly  to  families  of  two 
adults  and  three  children.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  consequence  will  be  to  show  a  somewhat  smaller  rate  of  taxation 
at  the  lower  grades  of  income  than  is  actually  paid,  because  the 
average  family  in  the  labouring  classes  is  larger  than  five.  In  the 
case  of  the  higher  incomes,  where  the  whole  amount  of  indirect 
taxation  is  small  compared  with  direct,  the  effect  of  the  difference 
is  too  slight  to  be  noticeable, 
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I  have  followed  all  previous  investigators  in  assuming  that  the 
taxes  on  commodities  are  paid  by  the  consumer. 

But  the  question  has  to  be  determined  whether,  in  the  case  of 
the  servant-keeping  classes,  the  taxes  on  the  tea  and  sugar  and 
other  dutiable  commodities  consumed  by  the  servants  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a  burden  on  the  employer  or  not.  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
short  run  any  addition  to  the  tax  falls  upon  the  employer.  When  in 
1904,  for  example,  the  tea  duty  was  increased  from  6d.  to  8d.  per 
lb.,  followed  by  a  return  in  the  following  year  to  6d.  and  by  a  reduction 
in  1906  to  5d.,  it  is  probable  that,  while  the  increase  in  the  duty 
lasted,  it  was  borne  wholly  by  the  employer,  unless  indeed  the 
consumption  of  tea  by  domestic  servants  declined  proportionately 
— a  most  unlikely  supposition.  But  over  a  longer  period  the  inci- 
dence of  such  taxes  is  different.  The  remuneration  of  the  servant 
consists  of  money  wages,  of  food  and  of  lodging.  Its  amount 
depends  upon  the  rate  of  remuneration  obtainable  in  other  employ- 
ments, after  allowance  is  made  for  the  amenities,  or  for  the  draw- 
backs, attaching  to  domestic  service.  The  value  of  the  wages,  the 
food  and  the  lodging  must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  If  food  doubled 
in  cost  in  working-class  homes,  that  fact  could  not  be  without  its 
influence  in  fixing  the  amount  of  money  wages  which  a  servant 
would  be  willing  to  accept  on  leaving  her  home.  It  would  also 
have  an  influence  on  the  amount  of  money  wages  which  an  employer 
would  be  willing  to  pay,  since  he  knows  that  the  additional  cost  of 
the  servant's  food  would  fall  upon  him.  The  matter  is  seen  most 
clearly  if  we  take  the  analogous  case  of  the  farm  labourers  in  the 
North  of  England,  some  of  whom  are  boarded  and  lodged  by  the 
farmers,  and  some  of  whom  have  cottages  of  their  own.  It  is  plain 
that  the  cost  to  the  employer  of  the  food  of  the  hind,  who  lives  in, 
comes  into  the  calculation  when  his  wages  are  being  fixed  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  labourer  who  lives  out.  And  where  the 
cost  of  food  rises,  no  distinction  can  be  made,  from  this  standpoint, 
between  a  rise  due  to  increased  taxation  and  a  rise  due  to  a  greater 
cost  of  production,  or  other  similar  causes. 

I  reach  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  in  the  long  run  the  servant 
who  lives  in  her  employer's  house,  as  much  as  her  sister  who  works 
in  a  factory  outside,  is  adversely  affected  by  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  food  due  to  its  taxation  ;  and  although  for  a  time  the  effect 
is  different,  I  have  proceeded  on  that  assumption  in  this  paper. 
It  presents  with  greater  accuracy  the  more  permanent  (ffects  of  the 
existing  rates  of  taxation.  The  point  is  one  on  which  economists 
will  differ  ;  but  of  the  five  who  have  been  good  enough  to  tell  me  their 
views  as  to  the  incidence  of  those  taxes,  four  hold  the  general  view 
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whicli  I  propose  to  adopt.  Professor  Marshall  also  has  expressed 
the  «;iiiio  opinion  in  his  recent  essay  on  "  National  Taxation  after 
'■  the  War,'"  thou^'li  lie  makes  the  qualifiration  that  in  so  far  ah 
domestic  servants"  c()n8Uin))tioii  of  dutiable  articles  is  larper  than 
is  usual  in  the  class  from  which  they  come,  the  employer  may  lie 
(lonsidcrod  as  paying  the  taxes  on  that  extra  consunij)tion.* 

I  use  the  term  Tax  in  tlie  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  wdrd.  as 
meaning  the  sum  eompulsorily  takoi  from  the  subject  into  tlie 
iiiitional  Treasury  for  the  puUlic  service.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
aIlocat(3  tlio  burden  of  tiu^  local  rates.  Tlie  results  of  such  an 
inquiry  would  throw  little  light  on  the  new  ])roblems  that  arise  from 
war  taxation.  Although  local  rates  have,  no  doubt,  increased 
during  the  war,  and  sometimes  by  a  considerable  projjortion,  the 
(imt)unt  of  the  increase  has  been  almost  insignificant  compared 
with  the  rise  in  the  national  taxes.  Further,  there  is  far  less  agree- 
ment among  economists  as  to  the  real  incidence  of  local  rates  than 
there  is  as  regards  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  national  taxes  ; 
and  it  is  advisable  not  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  at  the 
cost  of  importing  fresh  controversy  on  this  aspect  of  the  question. 
I  do  not  include  among  taxes  the  compulsory  contribution  of 
employers  and  em])loyed  to  the  National  Insurance  Funds,  for  the 
Exchequer  does  not  receive  them  and  derives  no  revenue  from 
them. 

The  subject  may  be  mulcted  by  the  action  of  the  State  in  other 
ways  than  by  the  levying  of  taxes.  The  creation  of  new  credits 
during  the  war,  by  lowering  the  value  of  money  and  raising  the 
cost  of  living,  has  im[)Osed  a  burden  which  may  in  many  cases  be 
much  heavier  than  any  that  is  due  to  the  new  taxation.  But  here, 
again,  no  revenue  is  in  question.  The  expansion  of  the  paper 
currency  stands  on  much  the  same  footing.  If,  indeed,  that  expan- 
sion had  been  effected  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere,  by  printing  paper  money  in  order  to  make  Government 
])ayments,  the  money  so  provided  w'ould  have  been  in  the  nature 
of  revenue  obtained  from  the  community,  and  obtained  in  the 
worst  possible  way.  But  that  has  not  been  the  jirocess  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  paper"  currency  has  been  issued  only  on 
demand  from  the  banks,  and  in  exchange  for  gold  or  securities. 
Its  expansion  has  been  more  the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  the 
creation  of  credits  and  the  rise  of  prices. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  Government  has  been  itself  conducting 
commercial  transactions,  as  in  the  control,  for  example,  of  shipping 
or  of  wool,  there  may  be  a  profit  frou)  its  transactions.     But  it  is 

^  Aper  War  Problems,  by  the  Earl  of  Cronier  and  olliers,  p.  327  n. 
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intended  that  any  such  profit  should  be  only  temporary.  The 
principle  has  been  laid  down  that  the  accounts,  at  the  end,  should 
Ijalance  as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  that  the  Exchequer  should  make 
neither  a  profit  nor  a  loss  from  the  State  control  of  trades  or  indus- 
tries. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  to  examine  the 
objects  upon  which  the  national  revenue  is  spent,  and  to  attempt 
to  assess  the  benefits  which  each  class  derives  from  them.  In  some 
cases  the  benefit  is  direct  and  easily  ascertainable — for  example, 
the  expenditure  upon  the  bread  subsidy  or  Old  Age  Pensions. 
But  the  relative  advantages  derived  by  different  classes  from 
the  great  bulk  of  our  present  expenditure,  which  is  incurred 
for  military  and  national  objects,  cannot  be  computed.  Nor  is  it 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  sums  spent  on  the  elementar}-  schools, 
for  instance,  benefit  only  the  families  whose  children  are  educated 
in  those  schools,  and  are  of  no  advantage  to  employers  of 
labour  or  to  other  classes.  These  are  separate  problems, 
into  the  discussion  of  which  I  do  not  ])ropose  to  invite  you  to 
embark. 

In  the  revenue  itself  there  are  certain  items  which  we  are 
obliged  to  exclude  from  our  calculations.  Some  are  not  taxes  at 
all  the  revenue,  for  example,  from  Crown  lands  and  from  the  Suez 
Canal  shares  belonging  to  the  British  Government.  Some,  such  as 
the  Stamp  Duties,  cannot  be  allocated  to  families  receiving  specified 
incomes.  The  Stamp  Duties  are  paid  almost  entirely,  indeerl,  by 
the  middle  and  wealthy  classes  as  distinguished  from  the  working- 
classes  ;  but  they  are  contributed  so  unevenly  by  the  individuals 
within  those  sections  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  estimate  the 
share  of  each,  and  it  would  be  misleading  to  strike  an  average.  1 
place  the  Liquor  Licence  Duties  in  the  same  category.  Although 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  regarding  them  in  the  long  ru}i  as  part 
of  the  general  taxation  of  alcoholic  liquor,  and  therefore  paid  by 
the  consumer,  opinions  are  divided  on  this  point,  and  it  would  be 
safer  to  omit  them  from  our  allocation.  The  following  table  shows 
the  taxes  excluded  on  these  and  similar  grounds,  and  their  yield 
in  the  three  selected  years.  The  figures  for  1918-19  are  those 
officially  given  of  the  estimated  yield  in  a  full  year  of  the  taxes  now 
in  force.  The  actual  yield  in  the  present  year  is  expected  to  be 
slightly  different  in  some  cases.  The  large  item  of  15,200,000/. 
under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Eevenue  in  the  year  1918-19 
includes  Mint  receipts,  sundry  contributions  to  the  cost  of  the 
war,  receipts  in  connection  with  the  Vote  of  Credit,  and  surplus 
balances  on  the  Currency  Note  Investment  Beserve  .Account.     None 
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of  tlicsc  ciui   l»c   regardful   an  taxation   tliat   can   lie   al  t  rilmtcd   to 
individuals  or  classos. 


Ilidils  of  rcrcinic  r.rchnlfd  (mil 

ion  I'). 

190a  04. 

I9i:j-14. 

1         191(^19. 

Stamps 

7- 07* 

9-98 

9oO 

Land  tax       

0-74 

0-G9 

OOo 

Land  value  duties 

. — 

0-71 

0-70 

Crown  lands             

0-46 

0-53 

O-fi-) 

Suez    Canal    shares    and    sundry 

loans          

0-98 

1-57 

fiOO 

Coal  export  duty     

2-05 

— 

— 

Railway  passenger  duty     

0-35 

0-28 

— 

Liquor  licences 

2-23 

4-51 

112 

Other  licences 

2-05 

1-20 

0-89 

Motor  spirit  duty    

— 

0-82 

1-35 

Clocks  and  watches  (inipf)rted) 

— 

— 

0-45 

Motor  cars  and  cycles  (imported).... 

— 

— 

0-10 

Musical  instruments  (imported)    .... 

— 

— 

0-05 

Miscellaneous 

1-60 

2-30 

15-20 

17-54 

22-60 

36-66 

*  Excluding  patent  medicines. 


Far  more  important  than  any  of  these  heads  of  revenue  is  the 
E.xcess  Profits  Duty,  estimated  to  yield  in  tlie  present  financial  year 
300,000,000/.  It  is  impossible  to  include  this  in  our  calculations, 
because  its  real  incidence  cannot  be  determined,  nor  can  the  pay- 
ment be  apportioned  among  classes  of  incomes  ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  or,  indeed,  desirable  that  it  should  be  included,  for  if  the 
Excess  Profits  Duty  proves  to  be,  as  was  intended,  a  temporary 
tax,  its  allocation  would  throw  no  light  on  post-war  financial 
problems;  added  now,  it  would  have  to  be  deducted  again,  when- 
ever our  conclusions  were  used  as  the  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the 
fiscal  situation  under  normal  conditions. 

The  revenue  dealt  with  in  this  paper  differs  from  the  revenue 
included  in  the  official  returns  in  one  other  particular.  For  reasons 
which  will  be  stated  later,  the  Post  Office  profit  is  included  as  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  tax.  The  official  figures  include  not  only  the 
profit,  but  the  whole  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Post  Office. 
The  amount  of  revenue  covered  by  this  inquiry  is  therefore  as 
follows  : — 
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1903-04. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

Total  national  revenue 
Add  additional  yield  in  a  full  yearof  taxa- 
tion at  the  rates  of  1918-19       

Post  office  profit 

151-34 
4-30 

198-24 
6-20 

845  -  05 

46-70 
6-00 

155-64 

204-44 

897-75 

Deduct  Post  Office  gross  revenue 

Taxes  specified  in  previous  table 

Excess  profits  duty.... 

19-15 
17-54 

30-80 
22-60 

38-00 

36-66 

300-00 

36-69 

53-40 

374-66 

Revenue  included        

118-95 

151-04 

523-09 

I  proceed  now  to  examine,  in  the  light  of  the  principles  that  have 
been  stated,  the  amounts  contributed  to  this  revenue  by  the  several 
classes  of  incomes. 

Direct  Taxation. 
Income-tax  and  super-tax. 

In  the  first  of  our  selected  years — 1903-04 — the  income-tax  was 
comparatively  simple.  There  was  a  uniform  rate  of  iid.  in  the  £. 
The  only  modification  to  be  made  was  in  relation  to  the  abatements 
at  the  lowest  points  in  the  scale.     The  tax  paid  was  as  follows  : — 

1903-04. 


Income. 

Tax. 

Income. 

Tax. 

Income. 

Tax. 

£ 

200 

500 

1,000 

£      s.     d. 

1   16     8 

16     0  10 

45  16     8 

£ 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 

£      s.     d. 
91   13     4 

229     3     4 

458     6     8 

£ 
20,000 
50,000 

£      s.     d. 

916  13     4 

2,291   13     4 

By  1913-14  the  system  had  been  subjected  to  many  alterations. 
There  was  first  the  difl^erentiation  between  earned  income  and  un- 
earned up  to  2,oooL  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  figures  of  the  tax 
paid  on  each  kind  of  income.  Where  the  income  is  partly  earned 
and  partly  unearned  the  amount  of  tax  paid  would  lie  between  the 
two.  There  was  next  the  allowance  in  respect  of  children.  As 
they  may  be  of  interest  I  shall  give,  for  the  purposes  of  this  and  the 
next  tables  only,  alternative  figures  for  a  tax-payer  without 
children,  as  well  as  the  figures  for  the  typical  family  of  two  adults 
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uiid  throe  chilflrcii.  'I'licrc  \v';i.s,  thirdly,  the  introduction  of  the 
snper-t.ix  ii|ioti  imonios  over  5,000/.  Th<'  tnxo8  |iayal)lf>  woro  an 
follows  : 


1913 

14. 

EariK-d  iiicomc. 

I'nearncd  1 

nconie. 

SiiiM-r- 
tax. 

Total 

liii;<iiiio. 

Xo  children. 

Three 
childrrn. 

Xo  children. 

I'hree 
children 

incoiiH-  tax 

and  siip<r- 

tax. 

1 
£      ' 

£ 

1 

.V.      //.    ' 

£    .V.     /,'.■ 

£ 

•s.      d.  \ 

£     .V. 

d 

£ 

£     «.    d. 

i'( « 1 

1 

Id      0 

7      (i 

■) 

ti     8 

0   11 

8 

— 

51 )( 1 

1:', 

-     (i 

12   (1     (1 

20 

s     4 

IS  i:^ 

4 

— 

1.(1(111 

i:{7   Id 

(1 

£5.^     (1 

s 

— 

2,(»0(t 

5,000 

10,000 

20,000: 

.">(>.0(M>! 

i:>    (1 

(1 

£291 

.■)8:{ 

IJtifi 

2.91  (; 

i:{    4 

t;    ,s 

1:5    4 

1:!    4 

lit;  i:{ 

4 

175 

425  , 

1.175  ' 

758     0     & 
1,591    i:i     4 
4.091    i:{     4 

In  liHS-11)  the  recipient  of  an  income  of  130/.  has  become  liable 
to  pay  tlu^  tax  for  the  first  time  in  the  years  we  have  selected. 
The  children's  allowance  has  been  increased  in  amount  and  the 
principle  has  been  extended  to  wives.  I  shall  assume  that  the 
man  with  three  children  has  a  wife  also.  Super-tax  begins  on 
incomes  above  2.500L  The  rates  of  both  taxes  have  been  greatly 
increased,  and  the  income-tax  has  been  graduated,  not  only  by 
means  of  abatements,  but  also  by  a  differentiated  scale.  The 
amounts  payable  are  as  follows  : 


1018-H>. 


Earned 

income.                   Unear 

ned  income. 

i 

Total 

income  tax 

Wife  and 

Wife  and 

1     Super- 

ax. 

and  super- 

Xo family. 

three         No  family. 

three 

tax. 

children. 

children. 

£ 

£ 

s.     d. 

£        3. 

£      s. 

£       S.     d. 

£ 

S. 

£           5. 

150 

3 

7     6 

— 

4  10 



. 



200 

9 

0    0 

— 

12     0 

— 

— 

— 

500 

45 

0     0 

33  15 

60     0 

45     0     0 

— 



1,000 

150 

0    0 

14f)     5 

187  10 

182  16     3 

. . 



2,000 

£4. 

>0                               £5 

>5 





5,000 

£1,500 

287 

10 

1,787  10 

10,000 

3,000 

1,187 

10 

4,187  10 

20,000 

0,000 

3,437 

10  i 

9,437   10 

50,000 

15.000 

10,187 

10 

1 

25,187  10 
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Death  Duties. 

The  allocation  of  the  burden  of  the  Death  Duties  presents 
obvious  difficulties.  The  Death  Duties  cannot  be  omitted  from  our 
computation  as  though  no-one  paid  them  ;  they  are  in  fact  a  charge 
upon  the  property-owning  classes,  whose  incomes,  if  there  were  no 
Death  Duties  and  if  other  things  were  equal,  would  be  greater  than 
they  now  are.  So  far  as  the  Estate  Duty  is  concerned,  the  yield  of 
which  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  the  fairest  method  of 
allocation  appears  to  be  that  adopted  in  a  Parliamentary  question 
on  July  11,  1918,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  his 
reply.  The  charge  in  respect  of  Estate  Duty  was  there  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  average  annual  life  insurance  premiums  which  a 
person  of  the  age  of  40  would  have  to  pay  in  order  to  provide  at 
death  the  amount  of  duty  to  which  his  estate  would  be  liable.  The 
income  in  each  case  was  taken  to  be  5  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  If, 
instead  of  adopting  this  method,  the  Estate  Duty  were  regarded  as 
a  deduction  from  the  capital  of  the  inheritors  of  the  property,  and 
therefore  as  an  equivalent  diminution  of  their  income,  the  burden 
of  the  tax  on  the  income  that  remained  would  ])e  heavier.  And  if 
a  sinking  fund  were  included  to  replace  the  capital  that  had  been 
taken  in  Estate  Duty,  the  burden  would  be  heavier  still.  The 
method  adopted  here  puts  the  charge  in  respect  of  Estate  Duty  at 
its  lowest. 

Of  the  other  Death  Duties  the  only  one  which  yields  an  amount 
exceeding  i,ooo,oooL  is  the  Legacy  Duty,  which  brought  in  close 
upon  5,000,000/.  in  1917-18.  This  tax  varies  according  to  the 
degree  of  relationship  of  the  legatee  to  the  deceased  person,  and  is 
not  uniform,  therefore,  with  respect  to  estates  of  equal  amount. 
It  would  not  be  right  to  exclude  it  from  calculation,  and  the  fairest 
method  of  allocating  it  would  be  to  regard  it  as  being,  on  the 
average,  equivalent  to  an  addition  to  the  Estate  Duty.  This 
method  is  open,  no  doubt,  to  criticism,  but  in  any  event  the  sums 
involved  are  not  large  enough  to  make  any  considerable  difference 
in  the  total  of  the  taxes  payable  by  particular  incomes.  The  addition 
to  be  made  to  the  Estate  Duties  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  for 
all  the  Death  Duties  would  be  30  per  cent,  in  1903-04  and  23  per 
cent,  in  1913-14  and  1918-19. 

Death  Duties  can  best  be  regarded  as  a  charge  upon  unearned, 
and  not  upon  earned,  incomes,  and  this  principle  was  adopted  in 
the  Parliamentary  question  and  answer  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Taking  the  figures  given  in  that  answer  for  1918-19,  and  applying 
the  same  principles  to  the  earlier  years,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
tables  : — 
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Inhabited  house  duty. 

It  is  a  rapid  descent  from  the  large  sums  relating  to  Income-Tax, 
Super-Tax  and  Death  Duties,  to  the  humbler  figures  of  the  Inhabited 
House  Duty,  but  since  the  incidence  of  that  tax  on  the  various  in- 
comes can  be  fairly  well  allocated,  it  is  desirable  to  add  them.  Dr 
Stamp,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  this  matter,  as  the  readers  of 
the  Third  Chapter  of  his  book,  "  British  Incomes  and  Property,"  will 
know,  has  been  good  enough  to  make  an  estimate  for  me  of  the 
probable  amount  of  Inhabited  House  Duty  paid  on  the  average  by 
the  tax-payers  on  our  scale.  The  amount  of  the  duty  has  not  been 
changed  during  the  period  under  review.  The  tax  is  not  levied  in 
Ireland.     The  estimated  payments  are  as  follows  : — 


Income. 

Tax. 

Income. 

Tax. 

Income. 

Tax. 

£ 

£    s.     d. 

£ 

£    s.     d. 

£ 

£     «.     d. 

50 

Nil 

500 

1     5     0 

10,000 

15     0     0 

100 

Nil 

I. (too 

3     0     0 

20,000 

28     0    0 

150 

0     4     6 

2,  (too 

•4  15     0 

50,000 

55     0    0 

200 

0     7     6 

5,000 

9     0    0 

Indikect  T.^xation. 

The  computation  of  the  indirect  taxes  paid  by  the  several  classes 
depends  upon  the  ascertained  figures  of  the  consumption  of  dutiable 
goods.  Every  student  of  this  subject  would  desire  that  the  avail- 
able material  had  been  less  scanty.  This  Society  would  have 
rendered  useful  service  had  it  been  able  to  secure  a  comprehensive 
inquiry  from  time  to  time  into  the  facts.  Perhaps,  however,  it  has 
been  deterred  by  the  fear  of  incurring  criticism  such  as  that  ex- 
pressed by  Tom  Hood  in  his  "  Tale  of  a  Trumpet,"  where  he  says 
of  the  inquisitive  old  lady  who  was  the  heroine  of  his  story- 

"  In  fact  she  liad  much  of  the  spirit  that  lies 
Perdu  in  a  notable  set  of  Paul  Prys, 

By  courtesy  called  Statistical  Fellows — 
A  prying,  sjiying,  inquisitive  clan, 
Who  have  gone  upon  much  of  the  self-same  plan, 

Jotting  the  labouring  class's  riches  ; 
And  after  poking  in  pot  and  pan, 

And  routing  garments  in  want  of  stitches, 
Have  ascertained  that  a  working  man 

Wears  a  pair  and  a  quarter  of  average  breeches  i  "' 

Happily  for  our  present  purpose.  Government  Departments 
have  not  been  so  sensitive.  Our  chief  source  of  information  is  the 
collection  of  nearly  2,000  household  budgets  made  by  the  Board 
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of  Trade  in  1901,  to  whicli  relcieiicc  has  already  been  made.  In 
IDUb  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  which  was  then  responsihh' 
also  for  Excise,  collected  some  valuable  facts  relating'  to  the  con- 
sum|)tion  of  dutiable  articles  hy  workin<jr-class  families.  The  Board 
of  (Customs  and  E.vcise,  to  which  the  Excise  I)ej)artmcnt  was  shortly 
afterwards  transferred,  has  been  good  enough  to  allow  me  access  to 
the  results  of  that  inquiry.  The  facts  related  to  225  families,  and 
were  collected  from  shop-keepers  with  respect  to  all  articles  except 
alcohol,  with  regard  to  wliich  information  was  obtained  from 
j>iiblicans  ;  inquiries  were  made  from  publicans  also  with  regard  to 
tobacco.  For  1918  we  have  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Sumner 
Coiniiiittec   from    1.306  families. 

Tea. 

1903-04.  -The  Board  of  Trade  figures  of  1904  show  the  quantity 
of  tea  consumed  weekly  by  families,  the  size  of  which  varies  at 
different  wage  points.  Taking  the  wage  rates  given  in  the  1904 
table  which  are  the  nearest  to  our  income  ])oints  of  50Z.,  too/. 
and  130L  a  year-  and  transforming  the  figures  from  weekly  to 
annual,  and  from  families  of  varying  numbers  to  uniform  families 
of  five,  we  arrive  at  the  following  table  :— 

Annual  consumption  of 
Avnigi'  weekly  income.  tea  per  family  of  f^ye. 

.?.  d.  lbs. 

21  4i  24-45 

36  61  28-40 

52  OJ  29-45 

In  the  tabulated  results  of  the  Excise  inquiry  of  1906,  the  first 
column  gives  the  average  annual  consumption  of  18  families,  5-3 
[)ersons  per  family,  income  19s.  6d.  a  week.  With  respect  to  tea 
this  was  30  lbs.,  equivalent  to  28-3  lbs.  for  a  family  of  5.  In  1903 
and  1904  the  national  consumption  of  tea  per  head  was  3  per  cent. 
less  than  in  1908.  Assuming  that  all  classes  of  the  2)opulation  had 
contributed  uniformly  to  the  increase,  we  must  reduce  the  1908 
figure  by  3  per  cent,  when  we  apply  it  to  oiir  selected  date  1903-04. 
This  would  give  a  figure  of  27-3  lbs.  for  incomes  of  ig.s-.  6(7. 

The  Board  of  Trade  budgets  indicated,  as  we  have  seen,  a  con- 
sumption of  .^4-45  lbs.  of  tea  by  families  with  incomes  of  zis.  ^\d. 
The  reason  for  the  higher  figure  in  tlie  Excise  table  is  clearly  that  the 
families  with  the  lowest  incomes  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  that 
inquiry  were  stated  to  belong  to  the  agricultural  "abouring  classes  ; 
all   the   families   that   furnished   budo-ets  to   the   Board   of   Trade 
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investigators  in  1901  lived  in  urban  districts.  An  income  of  i/. 
a  week  at  that  time  allowed  in  the  village  a  standard  of  comfort 
which  would  permit  a  somewhat  larger  expenditure  on  articles 
such  as  tea  than  would  be  possible  for  a  family  living  in  a  town, 
who,  with  the  same  income,  would  be  sunk  in  jDoverty.  If  we  take 
an  average  of  the  two  figures  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  family  with  50I.  a  year  (or  195,  3d.  a  week)  consumed  tea  at  the 
rate  of  26  lbs.  per  annum  in  the  year  1903-04. 

Coming  to  the  next  income  point,  we  find  that  the  1904  budgets 
indicate  an  annual  consumption  of  28*40  lbs.  of  tea  for  families  of 
5  with  incomes  averaging  36s.  6|cZ.  The  Excise  inquiry  of  1908 
would  indicate  a  comparable  figure  for  1903-04  of  27 '51  lbs.  per 
family  with  average  incomes  of  33s.  6d.  We  may  take  a  figure  of 
28-5  lbs.  as  the  consumption  of  a  family  with  100?.  a  year,  or  385.  6d. 
per  week. 

With  respect  to  our  third  income  point,  the  budgets  of  1904 
indicate  a  consumption  of  29 '45  lbs.  for  families  with  an  average 
of  52^.  o|rL  ;  the  Excise  inquiry  would  give  30-20  lbs.  for  families 
with  61.9.  6d.  The  earlier  inquiry  included  596  families  in  this 
group,  the  later  inquiry  only  12.  We  may  attribute  a  consumption 
of  30  lbs.  to  a  family  with  150?.  a  year,  or  57.9.  gd.  a  week. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  consumption  of  the  classes 
with  higher  incomes.  The  national  consumption  per  head  in  1904 
was  6 -02  lbs.  The  average  working-class  consumption  as  shown 
by  the  1904  budgets  was  5-57  lbs.  The  Excise  inquiry  indicates 
a  working-class  consumption  for  that  year  of  5-82  lbs.,  but  the 
number  of  families  included  was  only  one-eighth  of  that  covered 
by  the  earlier  inquiry,  and  the  information  was  probably  not  quite 
so  reliable.  It  will  be  safer  to  accej)t  the  lower  figure.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  working-classes  to  the  whole  population  has  been 
taken  by  Mulhall,  by  Professor  Leone  Levi  and  by  Mr.  Sanger,  at 
70  per  cent.,  a  figure  which  was  also  adopted  by  Sir  Bernard  Mallet 
in  his  investigations  on  this  subject  in  1902  and  1904.  If  the  whole 
population  consumes  at  the  rate  of  6-02  lbs.  per  head  per  annum, 
and  70  per  cent,  consume  at  the  rate  of  5  -57  lbs.,  then  the  remaining 
30  per  cent,  will  consume  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  The  Board  of  Customs 
and  Excise  prepared  an  estimate  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1915  which  shows  a  close  approximation  to  this  figure.  It  would 
indicate,  allowing  for  the  less  consumption  in  1903-04,  a  consump- 
tion of  7-5  lbs.  per  head  at  an  income  of  200/.  to  300Z.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  consumption  by  families  with 
incomes  higher  than  these  is  not  appreciably  larger. 
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The  tea  duty  in   1903-04  was  (>il.   per  II).     We  tliorefore    reach 
these  figures  : 


Annual  con- 

Iiii'oini". 

sump'lon  of  lea  per 
family  of  Ave. 

Tax. 

£ 

lbs. 

8.    d. 

50 

26 

13     0 

100 

28-5 

14     3 

150 

30 

15     0 

200  and  above 

35 

IT     (i 

1913-14.-  -No  additional  facts  are  available  with  respect  to  the 
actual  consumption  of  households  in  the  period  10  years  later. 
But  the  national  average  had  increased  by  ii  per  cent,  to  6-68  lbs. 
per  head. 

It  is  true  that  the  increased  consumption  of  ii  per  cent,  was 
probably  not  distributed  uniformly  over  all  the  classes  of  the 
population.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  variations  in  the 
consumption  of  the  chief  dutiable  articles  are  correlated  with 
variations  in  the  real  wages  of  the  working-classes.  The  retail  price 
of  tea  was  about  the  same  in  1913  as  in  1903.  The  Board  of 
Trade  index  number  of  the  price  in  London  is  the  same  in  both 
years.  With  respect  to  the  movement  in  the  real  wages  ol  the 
working-classes,  index  numbers  for  1860  to  1902  were  calculated  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Wood,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society 
in  March,  1909  ;  they  have  since  been  continued  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Webb,  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Department.  .  Those  index 
numbers  are  based  upon  the  year  1850  as  a  standard,  taking  loo 
for  that  year  for  men  in  full  work,  and  96  after  making  an  allow- 
ance for  unemployment.  They  show  an  average  for  the  three  years 
1902^04  of  166-3,  and  for  the  three  years  1912-14  of  168,  a  very 
.'mall  difference.  Although,  therefore,  the  11  per  cent,  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  tea  was  probably  due  in  a  somewhat  larger 
degree  to  purchases  by  those  members  of  the  working-classes  who 
were  in  a  better  position  than  formerly  to  satisfy  their  wants,  the 
departure  from  uniformity  is  likely  to  have  been  small,  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  discriminate  with  regard  to  thi.s 
II  per  cent,  between  the  classes  of  the  population. 

The  tea  duty  in  1913-14  was  sd.  per  lb.  The  table  for  that 
voar  would  be  as  follows  : — 
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1913-14. 


1 

Annual  con- 

Income. 

siimp'ion  of  tea  poi 
lamily  of  five. 

Tax. 

£ 

lbs. 

5.    d. 

50 

28-9 

12    0 

, 

100 

31-6 

13     2 

150 

33-3 

13  10 

200  and  above 

38-9 

16     2 

V» 

1918-19. — When  we  come  to  the  present  year  the  situation  with 
respect  to  this,  as  to  all  other  questions  of  consumption,  is  affected 
by  the  restriction  of  supplies  due  to  war  conditions.  The  amount 
of  tea  available  for  distribution  is  2  ozs.  per  head  per  week.  This  is 
6-5  lbs.  per  annum,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  average  consumption 
in  the  year  before  the  war,  and  more  than  the  consumption  in  any 
previous  year.  The  actual  consumption  in  working-class  families 
was  less  than  this  before  the  war,  and  with  present  prices  may  be 
expected  to  be  less  than  this  now.  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
the  very  recent  information  on  this  and  analogous  matters,  fur- 
nished by  the  Sumner  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Living  of  the 
Working  Classes.  As  already  mentioned,  their  classification  of 
families  was  not  according  to  wages,  but  I  am  informed  that  the 
investigations  show  that  the  unskilled  class  corresponds  to  a  present- 
day  income  of  about  150Z.,  and  the  skilled  to  an  income  of  about 
200L  The  results  of  the  Sumner  Inquiry  are  as  follows,  a  column 
showing  the  equivalent  amounts  per  family  of  5  per  annum  being 
added  : — 


Con 

siuiiptioii  of  tea 

]>0. 

per  family  of  fi vi- 

per 

head  per  week. 

per  anmirn. 

oz. 

lbs. 

Unskilled        

1-4 

22-7 

Semi-skilled 

1-7 

27-6 

Skilled             

1-7 

27-6 

Working-class  average 

1-6 

26-0 

Clerks  

1-5 

24-4 

We  must  attribute  to  an  income  of  100/.  a  somewhat  lower  con- 
sumption than  that  of  an  income  of  150?.,  and  may  assume  it  to  be 
20  lbs.  Families  with  500L  and  above  may  be  taken  to  consume 
their  full  tea  ration  of  32-5  lbs.  a  year.     The  present  rate  of  tea 
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diiix'    is    l.s.     ( >iiiittin(^,    for   tlu-    ri'iisnii    friven   earlier,    tlif   inconip 
point  of  50/.,  we  jirrivi'  at  tln'  following'  talili'  for  tin'  )>rfsciit  \oar'  : 


Incoiiic. 

Annual  coll^utl)plion 

of  tea  per  family 

of  flvc. 

■J-,.,x^ 

£ 

I1).S. 

£     8. 

d. 

100 

•20 

1     0 

0 

150  ....  •      

■)•> 

1     L' 

0 

200 

■27  • «; 

1      7 

- 

r>fMi  and  jil)o\.- 

■'-■■' 

1    I--' 

'' 

Sufjaf. 
1903-04. — Adopting  the  same  process  as  iu  the  case  of  tea,  we 
find  tliat  the  Board  of  Trade  budgets  of  190i  indicate  tlie  following: 
rates  of  consumption  of  sugar  : — 

Annual  con.ruinp?ion  of 
<iig;ir  piT  family  of  livf . 

lbs. 

197 


Average  weekly  income 
s.      d. 

21     U   .... 


36     6^ 

52    ni 


251 
256 


The  Excise  figures  of  1908  for  the  nearest  points  on  the  wage 
scale  are  as  follows  : 


Average-  weekly 
income. 


Average  number 
of  family. 


Annual  consumption 
of  sugar. 


s.  d. 

19  6 

33  6 

61  6 


5-3 

5-8 


lbs. 
271 
337 
338 


The  national  consimiption  of  sugar  per  head  frequently  shows 
considerable  fluctuations  in  particular  years  ;  it  would  be  safer  to 
take  the  average  of  the  three  years  1903-05.  This  was  7^-13  lbs. 
In  1907-09  the  average  consumption  was  78-92  lbs.  The  con- 
sumption per  head  at  the  earlier  date  was  less  than  that  at  the  later 
date  by  8*6  per  cent.  These  figures  of  national  average  include 
all  sugar,  refined  or  unrefined,  whether  purchased  as  sugar  or  after 
manufacture  into  jam,  marmalade,  confectionery,  etc. ;  while  the 

^  Later  e.-?timates  show  that,  owing  to  the  conclusion  of  the  annistice  and 
other  causes,  the  consumption  of  tea,  and  the  taxes  paid,  will  be  somewhat 
larger  this  year  than  the  table  indicates. 
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figures  of  the  household  budgets  which  have  been  quoted  relate  only 
to  sugar  bought  as  such.  We  may,  however,  safely  assume  the  same 
proportionate  difference  in  consumption  between  the  two  dates  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  Excise  figures  of  1908  would 
therefore  indicate  a  consumption  of  sugar  as  such  in  1904  per 
family  of  5  as  follows  : — 

Avorago  wvokly  incom.^.  Annual  consumption. 

•>'.      d.  lbs. 

10     0     234 

:?3     6     266 

(jl     6     216 

As  in  the  case  of  tea,  and  doubtless  for  the  same  reason  the 
consumption  at  the  lowest  wage  point  is  higher  in  the  Excise  budgets 
than  in  those  collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  may  take, 
again,  an  average  of  the  two,  and  we  reach  for  a  family  with  50Z. 
a  year  a  consumption  of  216  lbs.  of  sugar  in  1903-04. 

At  the  next  income  points  there  is,  again,  a  divergence  between 
the  two  sets  of  figures,  though  smaller  in  extent.  The  1904  figures 
were  based  upon  the  budgets  of  nearly  four  times  as  many  families 
of  these  incomes  as  the  figures  of  1908,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
disturbance  due  to  the  allowance  for  the  difference  of  date.  It  will 
be  safer  to  rely  on  the  1904  budgets  in  case  of  doubt,  and  to  ])ut  the 
consumption  of  sugar  for  a  family  with  an  income  of  100?.  a  y  ar, 
or  38s.  6(1.  a  week,  at  255  lbs. 

Similarly  with  the  next  income  point,  where  the  1908  figur  .-■, 
based  on  only  12  families,  are  clearly  unreliable.  We  may  (>stimat  > 
the  figure  for  an  income  of  150L  a  year  at  260  lbs. 

With  regard  to  the  higher  incomes,  the  Board  of  Customs  and 
Excise  estimate  in  1915  for  families  of  5  with  incomes  of  200/.  to 
300Z.  was  put  in  round  figures,  based  on  the  data  ascertained  in 
1904,  at  3  lbs.  per  week,  or  260  lbs.  a  year.  The  figure  for  1903-04 
cannot  be  put  at  less  than  that.  We  can  now  frame  the  following 
table  : — 

1903-01. 

Annual  coiisunipllon 
Incomp.  of  sugar  as  such  piM 

family  of  llvo. 

£  lbs. 

50  21(; 

100  255 

150  260 

200  and  above 260 

To  this  must  be  added  a  percentage  in  order  to  include  the 
sugar  consumed  in  jam,  marmalade,  treacle,  syrup,  etc.  The 
budgets  of  1904  indicated  a  fairly  constant  ratio  in  the  expenditure 
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on   tli'isc  articles,   com{)ared   with   the  expenditure   upon   sugar  aa 
such,  throughout  the  range  of  incomes  covered  by  that  inquiry 
I'VoM)  t  h  •  particulars  there  giv  ii  it  may  be  calculated  as  follows  : — 


Avcragii  WM'kly  family 

Incom'. 

K.      d. 

21      4* 

20   II {    

;{!    11} 

36     Gi 

52     Oi 

36  10  (general  average) 


RiMo  of  cxp-ndl'urc 

on  jum.  &r.,  'o 
fixp •ncir.u'-f;  on  niigir. 

per  rent. 

">3 

52", 

54 

58 

58 

55 


The  difference  between  the  lowest  wage  points  and  the 
highest  is  only  one-tenth.  The  amount  of  additional  sugar  con- 
sumed in  jam,  etc.,  by  one  class  as  conipaied  with  unotluT, 
would  be  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  their  additional 
expenditure.  The  national  consumption  of  all  forms  of  sugar  on 
the  average  of  the  three  years  1903-05  was  360  lbs.  per  family  of 
5.  The  figures  deduced  from  the  household  budgets  indicate  an 
average  national  consumption  of  sugar  as  such  of  about  255  lbs. 
per  family  of  5.  The  addition  to  be  made  in  respect  of  jam  and 
other  commodities  would  therefore  be  105  lbs.,  or  40  per  cent.  At 
the  lower  range  of  incomes  it  would  be  somewhat  smaller,  and  at 
the  higher  range  somewhat  larger.  The  duty  in  1903-04  was 
4s.  2d.  per  cwt.  We  may  estimate  the  consumption  and  tax  as 
follows  : — 


Annual  consumption 

Incoinp. 

of  sugar  (all  forms) 
per   family   of  five. 

■Jax. 

£ 

lbs. 

s.    d. 

50 

300 

11     2 

100 

357 

13     3 

150 

370 

13     9 

200  and  above 

380 

14     1 

1913-14. — The  average  consumption  of  all  forms  of  sugar  per 
head  in  the  calendar  year  1914  was  79-80  lbs.  The  figures  for 
1915  are  ai^'ected  bv  the  war,  so  that  we  cannot  take  in  this  case  the 
average  of  the  selected  year  with  the  previous  and  the  subsequent 
year.  The  figure  for  1914  was  an  increase  on  the  average  for  1903-05 
of  7 '67  lbs.,  or  a  little  over  10  per  cent.     Adding  this  percentage  to 
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our  previous  figures,  and  allowing  for  the  tax  at  the  reduced  figure 
of  15.  lod.  per  cwt.,  we  reach  the  following  figures  : — 


Income. 


£ 

50       

100       

150       

200  and  above 


I  Annual  consumption 
of  sugar  (all  loims) 
per  family  of  five. 


lbs. 
330 
393 

407 
418 


Tax. 


s.  d. 

5  5 

6  5 
6  8 
6  10 


1918-19. — The  rationed  allowance  of  sugar  is  J  lb.  per  week  per 
person,  and  the  investigations  of  the  Sumner  Committee  show  that 
this,  within  a  small  fraction,  is  the  actual  consumption.  Their 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Unskilled 
Semi-skilled 
Skilled    .... 
Clerks     .... 


[  C'onsump  ion  of  sugar 
P'M-  prison  per  week. 

lbs. 

•52 

•50 

50 

•47 


The  consumption  of  the  wealthier  classes  can  be  no  higher. 
The  tables  of  the  Sumner  Committee  give  also  the  weekly  expendi- 
ture upon  jam  and  syrup  per  "  standard  family,"  as  defined  in  their 
Report.     It  is  as  follows  : — 


Unskilled 
Semi-skilled 
Skilled 
Clerks... 


Weekly  expenditure  upon  jam  and 
syrup  p^r  "standard  family." 

s.      d. 

1      7i 

1  iii 

2     2 

2     3 


These  figures  indicate  that  the  better  paid  working-class  familie.s 
and  the  lower  middle  classes  consume  nearly  40  per  cent,  more  of 
these  articles  than  the  unskilled  labourer  class.  If  an  addition  is 
made  in  respect  of  confectionery,  condensed  milk,  mineral  waters, 
etc.,  it  would  probably  be  nearly  50  per  cent.  more.  This  approxi- 
mates closely  to  the  figures  reached  by  our  separate  calculation 
for  the  pre-war  ratio  in  1903-04  and  1913-14. 

The  Budget  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise  was 
based  upon  a  consumption  of  sugar  in  1918-19  of  .50  lbs.  per  head. 
The  consumption  of  sugar  as  such  is  uniformly  26  lbs.  throughout 
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tho,  population.  The  remaining  24  lbs.  is  conHUincd  in  varying 
proportions,  the.  liigher  incomes  taking  about  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  lower.  'i'he  sugar  duty  has  hccu  raised  to  25/(.  8d. 
per  cwt.,  fourteen  times  its  pre-war  fi^niro.  The  table  for  1918-19 
will  be  : — 


ConsumpHon  of  sugar  per  fnmlly  of  five. 

iicorn''. 

Sugar  a8  such. 

In  jam,  etc. 

Total. 

100      

1.50      

200     

.500  and  above 

lbs. 
130 
180 
130 
130 

lbs. 

90 

120 

1.35 

UO 

lbs 
220 
2.50 
265 
270 

£    ".    d. 
2   10     5 

2  17     :{ 

3  0     '.( 
3      1    10 

Tobacco. 
The  data  witli  respect  to  the  consumption  of  tobacco  are  fewer 
than  those  relating  to  the  commodities  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  dealing.  The  1904  inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Trade  dealt  with 
food-stuf!s  only,  and  gives  us  no  information  as  to  tobacco.  There 
are  a  few  facts  in  the  budgets  collected  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labour  in  1890,  by  the  Economic  Club  in  1891-94, 
and  by  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree  in  1899  ;  but  the  number  of  budgets 
is  so  small  and  the  diversities  of  the  results  are  so  large,  that  no 
useful  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them.  The  Excise  inquiry  of 
1908  yielded  the  following  information  : 


Familj' 
incomt'. 

s.  d. 

19  6 

33  6 

45  0 

61  6 


CoiiMiniptiou  of  tob;icrii 
p.T  aruiuin. 
lbs. 

9-8 

.  .       8-7 
9-75 
111 


It  IS  noticeable  that  the  families  who  furnished  these  particulars 

ly  in  number— at  the  lowest  \vage  point  of  los.  6d  ,  were  foimd  to 

consume  more  tobacco  per  family  than  the  126  who  formed  the 
group  with  the  average  income  of  33s.  6d.  It  should  be  remembered 
once  more  that  the  first  gioup  consisted  mainly  of  farm  labourers" 
families. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  any  estimate  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  tobacco  consumed,   as  also   of  alcohol,   is  a 
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matter  more  of  individual  idiosyncracy  than  of  economic  con- 
dition. There  are  non-smokers  and  there  are  heavy  smokers  in 
every  class. 

Further,  to  quote  a  note  which  Mr.  Keade  has  been  good  enough 
to  send  me  : 

"  The  actual  rate  of  duty  borne  by  any  kind  of  smokable 
"  tobacco  depends  on  the  quantity  obtained  from  a  given  amount 
"  of  raw  leaf,  on  which  the  duty  is  originally  assessed.  Thus,  from 
"  ICO  lbs.  of  raw  leaf  there  may  be  obtained  90  lbs.  of  cigars,  which 
"  contain  less  moisture  than  the  leaf  from  which  they  are  made  ; 
"  or  no  lbs.  of  common  shag,  which  contains  much  more  moisture 
"  than  the  leaf.  Hence  the  tax  on  i  lb.  of  manufactured 
"  tobacco  as  sold  retail  may  be  more  or  less  than  that  on  the 
"  raw  leaf. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  tobacco  to  take  for  a  general  average  is  the 
"  working  man's  tobacco,  not  of  the  moistest  kind.  It  may  be 
"  assumed  that  the  raw  leaf,  when  charged  with  duty,  contains  only 
"  about  12  per  cent,  moisture,  while  the  tobacco  as  sold  contains 
"  about  24  per  cent,  moisture.  In  this  case  the  duty  on  the  raw 
"  leaf  in  1903-04  being  3s.  per  lb.,  and  in  1913-14  3s.  8d.  per  lb., 
"  the  real  duty  charge  on  i  oz.  of  the  tobacco  as  sold  retail  would 
"  have  been — in  1903-04,  about  2d.  ;   in  1913-14,  about  2|r?." 

An  estimate  made  by  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise  in  respect 
of  the  year  1914-15  put  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  speculatively, 
at  2  ozs.  per  week  for  families  with  incomes  of  52I.  to  65Z.  a  year. 
2 J  ozs.  for  families  with  incomes  of  j8l.  to  gil.  a  year,  and  3  ozs. 
a  week  above  that.  We  may  accept  these  figures  for  working- 
class  families  for  the  year  1914,  and-  reduce  them  by  10  per  cent, 
for  the  year  1904,  when  the  national  consumption  per  head  was  less 
by  that  amount.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  addition  for 
middle-class  and  wealthy  families,  on  account  of  the  higher  rate  of 
duty  on  the  kinds  of  tobacco  they  chiefly  consume.  The  addition 
must  needs  be  an  arbitrary  one,  but  the  amount  of  error  is  of  little 
importance,  since  it  can  only  be  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
total  taxation  paid  by  those  classes. 

On  this  basis  our  table  for  1903-04  may  bo  framed  tentatively 
as  follows  : — 

Tnromf". 
£ 

50  

100 

150  

200  and  above 


'I'lix  piiil 

pfi 

annum 

£ 

.s. 

d. 

....       0 

15 

7 

I 

3 

4 

I 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

'I'nx  paid  jxt 

annum. 

£ 

tt. 

d. 

1 

0 

7 

1 

10 

10 

2 

0 

0 

o 

10 

0 
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Tliifl  estimate!  approximates  fairly  closely  to  Sir  Hornard  Mallet's 
estimate  in  1904  : — 

Annual  l.'ixaMon 
on  tobucco  ronHiimcd. 

£  ».  d. 

Working-olaRS  family       1  .")  2 

Lower  inidfUc-flass  family          ....         ....       1  R  fi 

Tnoomc-tax  paying  class  family  ....       2  1 

For  the  year  1913-14,  with  increased  consumiition  an'l  incrfn.sfd 
rate  of  taxation,  the  table  woiild  be  : — 

Incotno. 

£ 

BO  

100  

150  

200  and  above      

With  respect  to  the  year  1918-19,  here  again  there  are  no  data 
on  the  consumption  of  the  various  classes  under  the  abnormal  war 
conditions.  The  Sumner  Committee  did  not  include  either  alcoho 
or  tobacco  in  the  items  of  consumption  whicli  they  investigated. 
The  only  information  available  is  the  fact  that  the  revenue  from 
tobacco  was  estimated  for  Budget  purposes  at  about  41,000,000?.,  but 
is  now  considered  likely  to  reach  44,000,000?.  There  are  no  official 
fiuures  of  the  number  of  the  population  icmaining  within  the  United 
Kingdom  this  year ;  but  I  am  informed  by  the  Registrar-General 
that  it  is  certainly  considerably  lower  than  the  46,089,000  estimated 
for  the  middle  of  1914,  but  probably  larger  than  the  42,611.000 
estimated  for  1904.  We  may  take  the  figures  for  1903-04  and 
vary  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  in  that  year  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  total  present  revenue  from  tobacco  bears  to  the 
then  revenue.  We  may  include  the  1,850,000?.  now  derived  from 
matches,  which  are  consumed  mostly  by  smokers  and  therefore  in 
much  the  same  proportion  as  tobacco.  The  tobacco  revenue  in 
1903-04  was  12-62  million  pounds  :— 

Tax  piid  por  annum 
Incom<'.  (tobacco  and  matche?). 

£  £  s.    d. 

100              4  4  10 

150              5  9     0 

200  and  above      7  5     5 

Alcohol. 

The  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  lends  itself  to  budgeting 

even  less  than  does  tobacco.     It  is  a  point  on  which  people  are 

sensitive.     The  investigators,  careful  and  polite,  are  not  disposed 

to  probe  too  deeply.     Where  correct  information  is  furnished  it  is 
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usually  supplied  by  exceptionally  thrifty  and  intelligent  heads  of 
households,  whose  rate  of  consumption  of  liquor  is  not  likely  to  be 
typical.  Neither  the  investigation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1904 
nor  that  of  the  Sumner  Committee  in  1918  gives  any  information 
on  the  subject  of  alcohol.  The  Excise  figures  of  1908  included 
liquor  consumption,  but  they  were  not  regarded  by  the  Department 
as  reliable.  The  source  from  which  they  were  collected  was  the 
publican  himself,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion which  they  indicated  was  much  below  that  which  was  known 
from  the  national  statistics  to  prevail  among  the  population 
generally. 

The  only  detailed  investigation  which  gives  us  useful  gi^idance 
is  that  made  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell  in 
1898,  for  the  purposes  of  their  book.  The  Temperance  Problem  and 
Social  Reform.  Basing  themselves  upon  special  inquiries  in  over 
io,ooo  households,  supplemented  by  much  collateral  evidence,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  working-class  family  spent 
not  less  than  6s.  a  week  on  alcoholic  liquor  out  of  an  average  wage 
of  35s.  This  conclusion  was  examined  by  Sir  Bernard  Mallet,  when 
he  was  dealing  with  these  questions  in  1902  and  1904,  and  accepted 
by  him  as  the  basis  of  his  calculation.  It  has  been  recently  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Reade,  who  sees  no  reason  to  question  it. 

From  this  starting  point  Sir  Bernard  Mallet  made  very  careful 
supplementary  inquiries,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  experienced 
officials  of  the  Excise.  The  calculations,  depending  as  they  did  on 
the  character  and  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  different  kinds  of 
liquor  consumed  by  the  various  classes  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  too  elaborate  even  to  be  summarized  here. 
They  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  year  1904  the  average 
working-class  family  contributed  to  the  revenue,  in  respect  of  the 
taxation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  a  sum  of  3/.  is.  2\d.  ;  a  lower  middle- 
class  family  a  sum  of  3?.  19s.  g\d.  ;  and  a  family  of  the  income- 
tax  paying  class  a  sum  of  14L  3s.  ^\d.  Mr.  Reade,  reviewing  these 
figures,  writes  that  he  regards  them  as  "  not  improbable." 

There  are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  data  which  would  enable 
an  allocation  to  be  made,  on  a  basis  of  ascertained  fact,  among  the 
larger  number  of  sub-divisions  of  the  population  which  have  been 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry.  We  are  compelled 
to  allot  arbitrary  figures,  applying  Sir  Bernard  Mallet's  conclusions 
by  the  light  of  the  common  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  prevail. 

With  respect  to  tlie  estimate  for  the  class  of  income-tax  payers, 
an  answer  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  May  13,   1914,  estimated  the  taxable  income  of 
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the  average  income-tax  payer  at  770?.  in  1903-04,  and  786/.  in 
1913-14.  As  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquor  certainly  cannot 
rise  in  the  case  of  the  larger  income-tax  payers  in  proportion  to 
their  incomes  at  least,  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  does  not,  for  the 
sake  of  the  sobriety  of  millionaires  the  point  at  wliich  the  average 
li<|Uor  duty  contribution  is  paid  is  probably  somewhat  lower  tli;iii 
I  lie  point  of  average  income  received. 

I  sii^^t'st  the  following  table  as  representing  thf  piuluhilitjcs  nf 
the  t-ase  so  far  as  the  availalilf  data  allow  us  to  i_'aut.'f  tlierii  : 

lito:j-04. 


Tax  paid  on 
liiocme.            1       alcoholic  liquors. 

Tax  paid  on 
Income.                   alcolioiic  liquors. 

£ 

50            

100           

1.50            

JOO           

£    s. 
■2  10 

3  10 

4  0 

5  0 

£ 

:m)        

1,0(10         

2,000        

5,000  and  above  .... 

£    s. 
11      0 
18    0 
24    0 
.'50     0 

By  the  year  191.3-11  t\w  population  had  increased  by  8-2  per 
cent.  The  revenue  from  alcoholic  liquors  had  increased  by  only 
1-6  per  cent.,  beer  increasing  from  13,480,000?.  to  13,650,000/., 
spirits  from  23,320,000/.  to  23,960,000/.,  and  wine  decreasing  from 
1,330,000/.  to  1,150,000/.  There  was  an  average  diminution  in  the 
taxation  paid  per  head  of  6  per  cent.,  or  is.  2d.  in  the  /.  We  may 
disregard  the  fractional  adjustments  as  between  classes  that  might 
be  thought  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  the  wine 
revenue,  particularly  since  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  wine 
duties  affect  solely  or  mainly  the  taxation  paid  by  the  wealthier 
classes.  A  very  large  proportion  of  wine — it  has  been  estimated 
by  the  trade  that  it  may  be,  perhaps,  70  per  cent.-  -is  consumed 
at  wine  bars  and  in  public-houses  and  cheap  restaurants,  though 
this  would  not  represent  70  per  cent,  of  the  taxation,  owing  to  tlie 
higher  duties  on  sparkling  wine  and  better  quality  port. 

The  table  for  1913-14  will  be  as  follows  :— 

1913-14. 


Tax  paid  on 

1  ax  paid  on 

Income. 

alcoholic  liquois. 

Incuinc. 

alcoholic  liquors. 

£ 

£  s. 

£ 

£    s. 

50           

2     7 

500          

10     7 

100          

3     6 

1,000         

16  19 

l.^0           

3  10 

2,000         

22  12 

200           

4  14 

6,000  and  above  .... 

28    6 
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In  the  present  year  the  conditions  of  supply  are  wholly  artificial, 
and  there  are  no  data  of  any  kind  as  to  the  comparative  consumption 
of  alcoholic  liquor  by  the  various  classes  of  the  population.  The 
present  liquor  duties  are  estimated  to  bring  in  54,370,000/.  in  a  full 
year.  The  increase  of  revenue  compared  with  1903-04  is  42-5  per  cent. 
Allowing  for  some  increase  in  the  present  population  since  that 
date,  we  may  take  the  additional  taxation  per  family  for  the  purposes 
of  these  calculations,  which  must  necessarily  be  rough,  at  40  per 
cent,  on  the  figures  for  1903-04.  This  gives  us  the  following 
table  :— 

1913-19. 


'I'ax  paid  on 

Tax  paid  on 

Income. 

alcoholic  liquois. 

Income. 

alcoholic  liquors. 

£ 

£    «. 

£ 

£    s. 

100           

4  IS 

1,OUO          

25     4 

150           

0  12 

2,000          

33  12 

200           

7     0 

5,000  and  aV)ove  .. 

42     0 

.>oo          

15     8 

Other  indirect  taxes. 
There  remain  to  be  allocated  certain  additional  indirect  taxes, 
the  yield  of  all  of  which  is  small,  with  the  exception  of  the  Enter- 
tainments Duty,  which  was  estimated  to  bring  in  fi_ooo,oooZ.  this 
year.     These  taxes  are  the  following  : — 


Estimated  Yield  (ipillioii  £). 


1918-19. 


Coffee,  cocoa  and  chicory     

•51 

•56 

1-50 

Dried  fruits     

•44 

•51 

•30 

Patent  medicines       

•32 

•36 

•80 

Table  waters 

— 

— 

1-44 

Entertainments          

— 

— 

6-00 

Cinema  films  (imported)      

— 

— 

•15     . 

1-27 

1-43 

101!» 

The  1904  Budgets  showed  the  following  weekly  expeiRlituies 


Income. 

Coffee  and  cocoa. 

Dried  fniir. 

Total. 

Periamily  of  Ave. 

6.      ll. 

d. 

d. 

</. 

(/. 

21     4i 

2 

H 

H 

3* 

36     6i 

4| 

3 

U 

6f 

52     OJ 

5i 

H 

9i 

1 
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Tills  imlicates  that  at  that  time  the  better-paid  working  peojjle 
imrcliiVHod  about  twice  as  much  of  these  commodities  as  the  poorer. 
'I'he  revenue  under  these  heads  was  3.9.  2d.  per  family  of  5  in  1903-04, 
and  the  same  sum  in  1913-14.  We  may  make  the  following  estimate 
for  those  years  : — 

Other  indirect,  taxes.  1903-0.1  and  1013-14. 


Income. 

Tax. 

Income.               1                Tax. 

£ 

r>o               

100                 

8. 
1 

2 

£ 

l.>() 

200  and  above     .... 

8. 

3 
4 

The  Sumner  Committee's  Keport  gives  the  following  information 
for  1918-19  :-- 


Weekly  expenditure  per  "  .standard  family." 

Coffee. 

Cocoa. 

Total. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Unskilled         

H 

6J 

9 

Semi-skilled    .... 

2i 

7* 

10 

Skilled             

3 

8 

11 

Oicrks 

■^ 

«i 

!».'. 

This  indicates  a  much  smaller  difference  this  year  between  the 
quantities  consumed  by  the  better  paid  and  the  less  well  paid 
among  the  working  people. 

There  is  no  useful  information  with  respect  to  the  contributions 
to  the  Entertainment  Duty,  but  it  is  known  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  receipts  come  from  the  cheap  seats,  those  at  15.  and  under. 
Table-waters  are  consumed  mainly  by  the  income-tax  paying 
classes.  The  small  revenue  involved  may  be  al'jcated  tentatively 
as  followrs,  the  national  average  per  family  of  5  being  il.  5s.  : — 


101S-li». 

Income. 

Other  indirect  taxes. 

Income. 

Other  indirect  taxes. 

£ 

100            

150           

200           

£    *.    d. 
)     0    0 
1     2     6 
1     5    0 

£ 

500 

1000  and  above   .... 

£    s.    d. 

2  0     0 

3  0     0 
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Post  Office. 
There  are  four  possible  modes  of  dealing  with  the  receipts  of  the 
Post  Office  in  considering  the  allocation  of  taxation. 

(1)  We  may  regard  the  whole  of  the  gross  receipts  as  revenue 
drawn  from  the  public,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Post  Office  as 
part  of  the  expenses  of  Government.  This  view,  although  it  was 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Gifien  in  his  answers  to 
certain  questions  addressed  to  economists  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation,  is  not  generally  accepted.  The  revenue  of  the 
Post  Office  is  usually  considered  to  be,  in  the  main,  direct  payment  for 
services  rendered.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  for  example,  to  regard 
an  annual  payment  for  the  use  of  a  telephone  by  a  subscriber  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  National  Telephone  Company's  system 
as  a  payment  for  service,  but  to  look  upon  the  payment  of  an  equal 
sum  by  his  neighbour  who  subscribed  to  the  Post  Office  telephone 
system  as  a  tax  contributed  to  the  Exchequer.  The  cost  of  carrying 
a  letter  from  one  place  to  another  cannot,  I  think,  be  placed  on  a 
different  footing. 

(2)  The  second  alternative  would  be  to  regard  none  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office  as  taxation,  to  look  upon  so  much  of  the 
receipts  as  was  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  as  payment  for 
services  rendered,  and  the  balance  remaining  as  the  profit  of  a 
business,  which  happens  to  be  conducted  by  the  State.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  course  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  charges  are 
fixed  by  Parliament,  not  solely  with  regard  to  commercial  considera- 
tions, but  with  reference  also  to  the  needs  of  the  Exchequer.  If, 
for  example,  Parliament  levied  a  war  tax  of  a  halfpenny  on  every 
letter,  which  was  collected  by  a  special  additional  stamp  to  be 
affixed  in  each  case,  the  charge  would  be  as  clearly  a  tax  as  the 
duty  charged  on  entertainment  tickets  and  collected  by  special 
stamps.  The  fact  that  the  business  was  conducted  in  the  one  case 
by  the  State  itself,  and  in  the  other  by  private  enterprise,  would  not 
affect  the  issue.  The  economic  effect  must  be  the  same  if  the 
war  charge  is  imposed,  not  by  spvial  stamps,  but  by  alterations 
in  the  rates  of  postage  or  of  telegraphing. 

(3)  The  third  alternative,  for  which  there  is  more  to  be  said,  is 
to  regard  an  ordinary  rate  of  commercial  profit  as  non-tax  revenue, 
and  anything  above  that  as  taxation.  But  if  the  matter  were  to  be 
treated  on  commercial  lines  the  whole  profit  would  be  distributed, 
sooner  or  later,  among  the  proprietors.  The  State,  however,  with- 
holds it  from  the  citizens  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  by  keeping  that 
profit  is  able  to  abstain  from  imposing  taxation  of  equal  amount 
in  other  wavs.     In  other  words,  if  the  Post  Office  were  run  so  ars  to 
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l>uy  its  0X1)611868  uiid  nothing  more,  additional  taxation  \vould  Lavi- 
to  be  inqjosed  to  make  up  the  revenue  which  is  required. 

(1)  \Vi-  are  therefore  led  to  accept  the  fourth  alternative,  which 
is  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  TohI  Ofhcc  as  taxation, 
'riiis  conclusion  was  reached  by  most  of  the  authorities  who  were 
consulted  by  the  Royal  Commission  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  Sir  E.  Hamilton,  Lord  Courtnt-y,  Professors  Bastable. 
Marsliall  and  Sidgwick,  and  Mr.  Sanger.  It  lias  subsequently  been 
adopt (mI  also  by  Sir  Bernard  Mallet. 

The  data  for  allocating  this  burden  among  the  various  classes  of 
the  population  are  scanty.  In  his  l;ook  Brdish  Budgets  (published 
in  1913)  Sir  Bernard  Mallet  estimated  that  the  income-tax  paying 
classes  contributed  thirteen-eighteenths  of  this  revenue,  and  the  other 
classes  five-eighteenths.  Sir  Charles  King,  the  experienced  Comp- 
troller and  Accountant-General  of  the  Post  Office,  tells  me  that, 
although  there  are  no  figures  in  his  department  on  which  a  reliable 
estimate  can  be  based,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
income-tax  ]>aying  classes  contribute  "  at  least  three-fourths  "  of 
the  net  revenue.  The  two  estimates,  therefore,  correspond  very 
closely,  and  we  may  accept  the  figure  of  thirteen-eighteenths  for 
our  present  ])urpose.  Sir  Bernard  Mallet  estimated  also  that  the 
income-tax  paying  classes  number  one-ninth  of  the  population. 

In  1903-04  the  Post  Office  yielded  to  the  Exchequer  a  surplus 
of  4-3  millions.  On  the  basis  we  have  accej^ted,  income-tax  paying 
families  would  contribute  on  the  average  3/.  5.9.  lod.  per  annum, 
and  other  families  3.S.  -zld. 

In  1913-14  the  net  revenue  was  6-2  millions.     Allowing  for  the 
increase  of  population,  the  corresponding  figures  would  be  :  income- 
.  tax  paying  families  4Z.  8s.  Aid.,  others  4s.  id. 

In  1918-19  the  net  revenue  is  estimated  to  be  over  6/.  millions, 
perhaps  considerably  over.  The  population  remaining  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  less  than  in  1913-14,  but  the  percentage  of 
decrease  in  the  population  is  not  likely  to  counterbalance  the  probable 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  Post  Office  revenue.  It  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  present  probabilities  of  the  case  if  we  repeat 
for  1918-19  our  estimates  for  1913-14. 

For  allocating  this  head  of  taxation  among  the  subdivisions  of 
the  population  there  are  here,  again,  no  trustworthy  data.  Our 
variations  from  the  two  main  figures  must  necessarily  be  arbitrary. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  almost  all  the  Post  Office  profit  is 
derived  from  the  letter  post,  and  that  this  in  turn  consists  in  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  business  communications.  A  small 
tradesman  with  300^  a  year  is  likely  to  contribute  to  this  head  of 
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revenue  a  much  larger  sum  than  a  clerk  with  an  equal  income. 
It  may  be  contended  also  that  the  cost  of  postage,  in  the  case  of 
businesses,  is  a  trade  expense  which  is  distributed,  in  the  long  run, 
over  the  community.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  pursue 
the  question  of  incidence  to  this  further  stage,  for  the  sums  in- 
volved are  comparatively  so  small  that  our  main  conclusions  cannot 
be  appreciably  affected. 

I  suggest  the  following  estimate  in  respect  of  the  Post  Office 
revenue : — 


1903-0-1. 

1913-14  and 
1918-19. 

1903-04. 

1913-14  and 
1918-19. 

£ 

50  ... 
100  .... 
150  .... 
200       ... 

£    S.    d. 
0     1     0 
0     2     0 
0     4    0 
0     6     0 

£     S.    d. 
0     1     4 
0     2     8 
0     5     4 
0     8     0 

£ 

500            

1,000         

2,000  and  ujiwards 

£    s.    d. 
1     0     0 
4     0     0 
8     0     0 

£   s.   d. 

1     6    0 

5    6    0 

10  10     0 

Summary. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  frame  a  combined  table  of  all  the 
taxes : — 
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Direct  Taxation. 

Indlrcc 

•oino. 

liicomr  and 
Super-Tax. 

Death 
Duties. 

In- 
habited 
House 
Duty. 

Total  Direct 
Taxes. 

T.a. 

Suga 

r. 

To- 
bacco. 

Alco- 
liol. 

OS-4 

£ 

r,o 

100 
150 

£     n.   d. 

£ 

*. 

£  s. 
0     4 

il. 
6 

Rarned 

Income. 

£  ». 

0     4 

rf. 

6 

Unearned 
Income. 
£  «.  d 

0     4     0 

£    K. 

0   13 
0  14 
0  15 

il. 
0 
3 
0 

£ 
0 
0 
0 

K. 
11 

13 
13 

d. 

3 
9 

£ 
0 

1 
1 

«. 

15 

3 

10 

d. 

7 
4 
0 

£    * 

2  1( 

3  1( 

4  ( 

200 
500 
,000 

1   16    8 
10    0  10 
45  16     8 

4 
10 
29 

7 
18 
2 

0  7 

1  5 
3     0 

0 
0 
0 

2     4 
17     5 
48  16 

2 
10 
8 

6  11 

28     3 
77  18 

10 

8 

0  17 
0  17 
0  17 

6 
6 
6 

0 
0 
0 

14 
14 
14 

2 
2 

2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

5    ( 
11     C 
18     C 

>.000 
j.OOO 
),000 

91   13     4 
229     3     4 
458     6     8 

65 
200 
436 

10 

4 

10 

4  15 
9     0 
15     0 

0 
0 
0 

96     8 
238     3 
473     6 

4 
4 

8 

161  18 
438     7 
910     2 

4 
4 

8 

0  17 
0  17 
0  17 

6 
6 
6 

0 
0 
0 

14 
14 
14 

2 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

24     C 
30    C 
30     ( 

),000 
J.OOO 

916  13     4 
2,291  13     4 

1.019 
2,730 

4 
0 

28     0 
55     0 

0 
0 

944  13 
2,346  13 

4 
4 

1.963  17 
5,076  13 

4 
4 

0  17 
0  17 

6 
6 

0 
0 

14 
14 

2 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

30    ( 
30    { 

18-14 

60 
100 
150 

»                 + 

— 

0     4 

6 

0     4 

6 

0     4 

6 

0  12 
0  13 
0  13 

0 
2 

10 

0 
0 
0 

5 
6 
6 

5 
5 

8 

1 

1 
2 

0 
10 
0 

10 
0 

2  ' 

3  ( 
3  K 

200 

500 

1,000 

0     7     6 
12     0     0 
37  10     0 

0  11     8 
18  13     4 
58     6     8 

4 
14 
35 

4 
0 
0 

0  7 

1  5 
3     0 

6 
0 
0 

0  15 
13     5 
40  10 

0 
0 
0 

5     3 
33  18 
96     6 

4 

8 

0  16 
0  16 
0  16 

2 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 

6 
6 
6 

10 
10 
10 

2 
2 

2 

10 
10 
10 

0 
0 
0 

14  1-! 
10     " 
16  1< 

^000 
■),()()() 
),0U0 

75     0     0 
291 

758 

116  13     4 
13     4 
6     8 

84 
280 
700 

0 
0 
0 

4  15 
9     0 
15     0 

0 
0 
0 

79  15 
300  13 
773     6 

0 
4 

8 

205     8 

580  13 

1,473     6 

4 
4 

0  16 
0  16 
0  16 

2 

2 
2 

0 
0 
0 

6 
6 
6 

10 
10 
10 

2 
2 

2 

10 
10 
10 

0 
0 
0 

22  i: 

28     I 
28     £ 

3,000 
J,000 

1,591  13     4 
4,091  13     4 

1,540 
4,900 

0 
0 

28     0 
55     0 

0 
0 

1,619  13 
4,146  13 

4 
4 

3,159  13 
9,046  13 

4 
4 

0  16 

0  16 

2 

2 

0 
0 

6 
6 

10 
10 

2 

2 

10 
10 

0 
0 

28     £ 
28     £ 

18-19 

100 
150 
200 

t 
33  15     0    45     0     0 
146     5     0  182  16     3 
450     0,0  525     0     0 

4 

4 

0     4 

0     7 

6 
6 

0     4 
0     7 

0 
6 

0     4 
4  11 

c 

1     0 
I     2 
1     7 

0 
0 
7 

2 
2 
3 

10 
17 
0 

5 
3 

9 

4 
5 

7 

4 
9 
5 

10 
0 
5 

4  IJ 

5  15 

7     { 

500 
1,000 
2,000 

14 
35 

84 

0 
0 
0 

1     5 

3  0 

4  15 

0 
0 
0 

35     0 
149     5 
454  15 

0 
0 
0 

60     5 
220  16 
613  15 

3 
0 

I  12 
1  12 
1  12 

6 
6 
6 

3 
3 
3 

1 

1 
1 

10 
10 
10 

7 
7 
7 

3 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

15     f 

25     ^ 
33  1: 

5,000 
1.000 
J.OOO 
),0U0 

1,787     0     0 

4.187     0     0 

9,437     0     0 

25,187    10     0 

315 

770 

2,100 

6,650 

0 
0 
0 
0 

9     0 
15     0 
28     0 
55     0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1,796  10 

4.202  10 

9,465  10 

25,242  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2,111  10 

4,972  10 

11,565  10 

31,892  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1  12 
1  12 
1  12 
1  12 

6 
6 
6 
6 

3 
3 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
10 
10 
10 

7 

7 
7 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

42     ( 
42     { 
42     ( 
42     ( 

Earned  income. 


t  Unearned  income. 


The  charge  in  respect  to  deatli  duti 
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xation. 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

)ther 
direct 

Post 
Office. 

Total 
Indirect 

Total  Taxation. 

taxes : 
Percentage 
of  income. 

taxes : 
Percentage 
of  Income. 

taxation : 
Percentage 
of  income. 

Incon 

axes. 

Taxes. 

1 

1 

Earned 

Unearned 

Un- 

Un- 

1903 

Income. 

Income. 

ICarneG 

earned 

Ennieil 

earned 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

£     s.   d. 

£   .S-.    d. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

per  cent. 

per  ct. 

perct. 

£ 

1    0 

0 

1     0 

4  11     9 

4  11     9 

4  11     9 



— 

9-1 

91 

91 

2    0 

0 

2     0 

6     4  10 

6     4  10 

6     4  10 

— . 

— 

6-2 

6-2 

6-2 

3    0 

0 

4     0 

7     5     9 

7  10     3 

7  10     3 

01 

0-1 

4-8 

50 

50 

4    0 

0 

6     0 

9     1     7 

11     5     9 

15  12     9 

1-2 

3-2 

4-5 

5-6 

7-8 

4    0 

1 

0     0 

15  15     7 

33     1     5 

43  19     5 

3-4 

5-6 

31 

6  6 

8-8 

4     0 

4 

0     0 

25  15     7 

74  12     3 

103  14     3 

4-8 

7-8 

2-5 

7-4 

10-3 

1, 

4     0 

8 

0     0 

35  15     7 

132     3  11 

197  13  11 

4-8 

8-0 

1-7 

6  6 

9-8 

2,C 

4     0 

8 

0     0 

41  15     7 

279  18  11 

480     2  11 

4-7 

8-7 

0-8 

5-6 

9-6 

5, 

4     0 

8 

0     0 

41  15     7 

515     2     3 

951  18     3 

4-7 

9-1 

0-4 

51 

9-5 

10, 

4     0 

8 

0     0 

41  15     7 

986     8  11 

2.005  12  11 

4-7 

9-8 

0-2 

4-9 

100 

20. 

4     0 

8 

0     0 

41  15     7 

2,388     8  11 

5,118     8  11 

4-7 

10-2 

0-08 

4-8 

10-2 

50, 

1913 

1     0 

0 

1     4 

4     7     4 

4     7     4 

4     7     4 

_ 

. 

8-7 

8-7 

8-7 

2     0 

0 

2     8 

6     11 

6     1     1 

6     1     1 

. — 

— 

6-0 

60 

60 

3     0 

0 

5     4 

7     4  10 

7     9     4 

7     9     4 

0-1 

0-1 

4-8 

4-9 

4-9 

4     0 

0 

8     0 

8  19     0 

9  14     0 

14     2     2 

0-3 

2-5 

4-4 

48        70 

4     0 

1 

6     0 

15  10     0 

28  15     0 

49     8     4 

2-7 

6-8 

8-1 

5-8 

9-9 

4     0 

5 

6     0 

26     2     0 

66  12     0 

122     8     8 

4-0 

9-6 

20 

6-6 

12-2 

1, 

4     0 

10 

10     0 

36  19     0 

116  14     0 

242     7     4 

4-0 

10-2 

1-8 

5-8 

120 

2 

4     0 

10 

10     0 

42  12     0 

343     5     4 

623     5     4 

6-0 

11-6 

0-8 

6-8 

12-4 

5! 

4     0 

10 

10     0 

42  12     0 

815  18     8 

1,515  18     8 

7-7 

14-7 

0-4 

81 

151 

10, 

4     0 

10 

10     0 

42  12     0 

1,662     5     4 

3,202     5     4 

8-0 

15-7 

0-2 

8-3 

160 

20, 

4     0 

10 

10     0 

42  12     0 

4,189     5     4 

9,089     5     4 

8-3 

18-0 

0-08 

8-4 

181 

50, 

1918 

0     0 

0 

2     8 

13  15  11 

13  15  11 

13  15  11 

_ 



13  8 

13-8 

13-8 

2     b 

0 

5     4 

16     8     1 

16  12     7 

16  12     7 

0-1 

0-1 

10-9 

11  0 

110 

5     0 

0 

8    0 

20    6     9 

20  14    3 

24  18     3 

0-2 

2-2 

10-1 

10-3 

12-4 

0     0 

1 

6    0 

30  13     9 

65  13     9 

90  18     9 

7-0 

12-0 

6-1 

13  1 

181 

0     U 

5 

6     0 

45     9     9 

194  14     9 

266     6     0 

U  •  9 

22-0 

4-5 

19  4 

26-5 

1 

0     t 

10 

10     0 

59     1     i 

513  16     9 

672  16     S 

22-7 

30-7 

2-9 

25  6 

33-6 

- 

0     0 

10 

10     0 

67     9     i 

1,863  19     9 

2.178  19     8 

35-9 

42-2 

1-3 

37-2 

43-5 

5 

0     0 

10 

10     C 

67     9     9 

4.269  19     9 

5,039  19     S 

42  0 

49-7 

0  ■  6 

42  6 

50-3 

10 

0     ( 

10 

10     0 

67     9    ; 

9,532  19     9 

11,632  19     8 

47-3 

57-8 

()-3 

47-6 

58- 1 

20 

(1     I 

10 

10    c 

67     9     < 

25,309  19     9 

31,959  19     8 

50-4 

63-7 

0-1 

50  6 

63-9 

50 

ibuted  to  Unearned  Income  in  all  cases. 
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Percentage  of  total  taxation  to  income. 


E 

arned  income. 

Unearned  income. 

lucome. 

• 

1903-04. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1903-04. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

• 
£ 

50 

9-1 

8-7 

— 

9   1 

8-7 

__ 

100 

0-2 

6  0 

13-8 

6-2 

6-0 

13-8 

150 

5  0 

4-9 

11  0 

5-0 

4-9 

11-0 

200 

5-6 

4-8 

10  -3 

7-8 

7-0 

12-4 

500 

6-6 

5-8 

13-1 

8-8 

9-9 

18-1 

1,000 

7-4 
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19-4 
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33-6 

5,000 
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12-4 
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10,000 

5  1 

8-1 
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15-1 

50-3 
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4-9 

8-3 

47-6 

10-0 

16-0 

58-1 

50,000 

4-8 
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.50-6 
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Conclusions. 
I  would  venture  to  remind  those  who  may  make  use  of  these  tables 
and  the  diagram  of  certain  points  already  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  Address.  The  lirst  is  that  these  figures,  although  they  are 
presented  with  their  shillings  and  pence  and  their  decimal  points, 
make  no  pretence  to  the  detailed  accuracy  which  their  appearance 
might  imply.  With  the  exception  of  the  payments  in  Income-tax 
and  Super-tax,  they  are  all  based  upon  estimates  ;  for  many  of  those 
estimates  the  available  material  is  sufficient,  for  others  it  is  less 
adequate.  The  final  results  make  no  higher  claim  than  to  represent 
broadly  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  second  point  is  that  all  these 
figures  relate  to  families  of  five  persons.  The  average  working-class 
family  is  somewhat  larger,  and  the  average  taxation  paid  by  them 
is,  therefore,  a  little  heavier.  Where  there  is  no  family,  and  the 
income-tax  allowances  for  wife  and  children  cannot  be  claimed,  the 
taxation  payable  by  the  t  mailer  incomes  above  130?.  is  also  some- 
what heavier.  The  third  point  of  importance  is  that  the  charge 
in  respect  of  Death  Duties  is  allocated  to  Unearned  Income's  only. 
It  accounts  for  the  whole  difference  lietween  the  taxation  attributed 
to  Earned  and  to  Unearned  Incomes  for  the  year  1 903-04,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  differences  in  the  later  years.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  also  that,  for  reasons  already  stated,  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty  is  excluded  from  the  computation.  That  the  amount  of 
indirect  taxation  paid  will  vary,  not  only  with  family  circum- 
stances, but  also  with  the  personal  habits  of  the  individual,  is  obvious 
The  working  man  who  does  not  smoke  or  consume  alcoholic  liquors 
pays,  of  course,  a  far  smaller  percentage  of  his  income  in  taxation 
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Iliiiii  his  less  abstemious  neij^hbour.  Ife  pays,  iti  fact,  in  rosjject  cf 
;i  family  of  five,  only  oiio-third  as  mucli.  A  W(»rkin<^-man,  if  ho,  is 
uhove  the  income-tax  level  of  130^  a  year  and  has  no  allowances 
in  respect  of  wife  and  children,  would  contribute  one-half  the 
taxation,  if  he  were  a  non-smoker  and  a  total  abstainer,  that  he 
would  contribute  if  he  were  not.  Further,  the  same  income  rae^ 
represent  different  conditions  and  contribute  differently  to  taxation 
according  to  the  occupation  of  the  recipient.  200?.  a  year  in  the 
tables  may  stand  for  an  artisan's  family,  or  a  clerk's,  or  a  small  sliop- 
kecper's.  The  proportion  spent  on  rent  may  be  considerably 
t^reater  in  one  case  than  in  another,  and  the  proportion  spent  on 
taxed  commodities,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  contributed  to  the 
revenue,  may  be  less.  It  is  possible  here  to  take  only  the  general 
average. 

The  columns  of  percentages  in  the  tables  show  that  the  British 
system  of  taxation  is  regressive  in  the  lower  stages  ;  the  classes 
with  the  smallest  incomes  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  them  in  con 
tril)utions  to  the  revenue  than  the  classes  immediately  above  them 
This  inequality  was  very  marked  in  the  first  period  we  have  had 
uiulcr  consideration.  It  had  been  redressed  a  little,  but  only  a 
little,  during  the  decade  before  the  war.  It  still  persists  ;  though 
the  disappearance  of  any  considerable  class  in  the  community, 
wibh  family  incomes  of  only  iL  a  week,  has  gone  far  to  lessen  the 
disparity.  Such  regression  is  the  consequence  of  relying  for  revenue 
to  so  large  an  extent  as  we  do  upon  the  taxation  of  alcohol,  tobacco, 
tea  and  sugar,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  these  articles 
is  larger  in  proportion  to  income  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Between  1903-04  and  1913-14,  the  percentage  of  income  paid  in 
taxation  bv  the  working  classes  had  been  reduced  slightly,  mainly 
owin"  to  the  decrease  in  the  sugar-duty ;  it  had  been  reduced 
slightlv  also  as  respects  earned  incomes  up  to  2,oooZ.  a  year.  The  rate 
of  taxation  on  the  higher  incomes  had  been  considerably  increased 
during  those  ten  years  through  the  raising  of  the  Income-tax  and 
Death-duties  and  the  introduction  of  the  Super-tax.  Both  in 
1903-04  and  1913-14  the  burden  of  the  death  duties  on  the  largest 
incomes  was  roughly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  taxes  combined. 

The  war  has  rather  more  than  doubled  the  percentages  of 
income  paid  in  taxation  by  the  working  classes  and  lower  middle 
class.  It  has  multiplied  threefold  the  taxation  on  earned  incomes 
of  i,oooZ.  a  year;  and  the  increase  continues,  generally  on  a  rising 
scale,  up  to  the  largest  incomes.  Earned  incomes  of  2,oooZ.  to 
5,oooZ.  a  year  have  suffered  the  most  heavily  in  proportion,  com- 
pared with  the  position  before  the  war.     Above  3,oooL  there  are 
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probably  few  incomes  that  are  not  mainly  derived  from  property, 
and  the  column  for  Unearned  Incomes,  including  the  cha'ge  for 
Death  Duties,  is  the  one  which  is  significant. 

At  the  present  rates  of  taxation  and  in  existing  conditions, 
the  workman  with  a  family  of  five  and  an  income  of  2I.  a  week, 
with  the  average  consumption  of  his  class  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and 
other  taxed  articles,  pays  about  5.5.  a  week  in  taxes  ;  the  workman 
with  3I.  a  week  pays  6s.  6d.  ;  and  the  man  with  4I.,  pays  8s.  The 
lower  middle-class  income  of  500Z.  contributes  one-eighth,  if  it  is 
earned,  and  one-sixth  if  it  is  unearned,  the  latter  case  including 
a  cha'ge  in  respect  of  Death  Duties.  The  millionaire  pays  half  his 
income  in  Income-tax  and  Super-tax,  and  two-thirds  if  provision 
for  Death  Duties  is  included. 

The  consumption  of  taxed  articles  this  year  is  limited  by  the 
war-time  restrictions  of  supply.  If  the  present  rates  of  duty  are 
continued,  while  supplies  are  restored  to  their  pre-war  level,  the 
revenue  from  indirect  taxes  will  be  largely  increased.  Ksti- 
mates  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise  indicate 
that  the  increase  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one-fourth, 
but  this  would  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  consuming  population  through  the  return  of 
the  soldiers  and  sailors.  To  whatever  extent  the  restoration  of 
normal  importations  and  facilities  of  sale  resulted  in  increased 
consumption  of  dutiable  articles,  to  that  extent  the  percentage  of 
taxation  paid  by  the  working  classes  would  rise  in  relation  to  the 
taxation  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  first  table  shows 
clearly  how  largely  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation  falls  upon  the 
smaller  incomes,  and  how  insignificant  it  is  in  relation  to  the  larger. 

The  question  at  once  presents  itself,  how  far  does  our  existing 
system  of  taxation  conform  to  the  requirements  of  justice  ?  But 
that  is  a  matter  of  politics  and  not  of  statistics.  It  is  a  subject 
for  discussion  in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform,  rather  than  for 
consideration  here.  That  it  will  be  there  debated,  as  it  has  often 
been  debated  before,  there  is  little  doubt.  We  have  progressed, 
or  ought  to  have  progressed,  far  beyond  the  simple  rule  of  Colbert, 
that  "  the  art  of  taxation  consists  in  so  plucking  the  goose  as  to 
"procure  the  greatest  quantity  of  feathers  with  the  least  possible 
"amount  of  hissing."  Statesmen  and  citizens,  now  that  the 
situation  can  be  reviewed  free  from  the  urgent  ]»reoccupations  of 
war,  will  seek  for  a  standard  of  justice,  and  by  it  they  will  test  our 
present  fiscal  methods.  The  statistician  can  do  no  more  than  supply 
them  with  the  raw  material  for  their  investigation.  Much  hangs 
upon  the   outcome  ;    for    on    the    fairness    of    their  systems   of 
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liixiitioii    llio  progress,    the    contcntcdnoss    and    the    stability  of 
States  in  hirge  degree  depend. 
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Proceedings  on  January  21,  1919. 

Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  owed 
it  to  his  seniority  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Society  that  he  had 
the  privilege  of  proposing  on  their  behalf  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  their  President  for  his  admirable  address.  As  they  probably 
knew,  it  had  been  their  custom  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Society  to  alternate  in  their  elections.  As  a  rule,  they  elected 
what  they  might  call  statisticians  "  de  carriere,"  but  very  often  it 
had  been  their  habit,  and  he  thought  a  very  good  habit,  to  elect 
not  so  much  from  themselves  as  from  eminent  public  men,  states- 
men and  politicians,  and  they  had  so  made  their  choice  this  year. 
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Those  who  had  heard  the  address  would  say  that  they  might  have 
elected  their  President  on  the  narrower  grounds  of  statistical  science 
and  knowledge,  for  he  had  given  them  a  very  excellent  address  on 
a  most  imjiortant  subject  in  the  incidence  of  taxation.  They  had 
always  liked  to  make  the  change  from  a  statistician  to  a  public  man 
for  the  reason  that  it  might  widen  their  views  as  statisticians,  and 
it  also  used  to  be  thought  in  the  good  old  Victorian  days  that  it 
might  be  "  an  influence  for  good  "  on  politicians,  in  that  they  might, 
get  to  think  that  after  all  statistics  were  meant  to  elucidate  truth 
and  not  only  to  confound  the  adversary.  Another  custom  of  the 
Society  was  that  the  President's  address  was  not  discussed  and 
criticised  as  every  other  Paper  in  the  year  was.  It  was  taken  rather 
as  a  sermon  from  a  pulpit,  which  no  one  might  criticise  on  pain  of 
being  had  up  for  "  brawling."  He  appreciated  the  truth  of  this 
many  years  ago  when,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
address,  he  was  so  rash  as  to  criticise  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  serious  statistical  blunder  by  a  President,  if  they  could  imagine 
such  a  thing.  The  President  of  the  day  was  naturally  very  much 
annoyed  and  quoted  to  him  the  rule  which  dealt  with  it,  and  he 
had  never  forgotten  since  then.  He  understood  that  the  President 
would  rather  have  liked  to  have  given  some  time  to  discussion  and 
criticism,  but  they  must  remember  that,  as  he  had  told  them  in 
his  address,  he  had  been  in  communication  with  a  number  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  different  subjects  he  had  discussed,  so  that 
expert  criticism  had  not  been  wanted  on  the  whole  of  the  Paper. 
There  was  also  the  consideration  that  there  were  so  many  subjects 
in  the  Paper  that  they  would  certainly  want  more  than  one  or  two 
evenings  to  deal  with  it.  There  were  such  diverse  subjects  as  alcohol, 
income  tax,  death  duties,  and  many  other  points,  on  each  of  which 
they  could  spend  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening.  But  he  thought 
for  the  reasons  he  had  given  them,  they  would  be  content  to  have 
received  from  their  President  such  an  exhaustive  and  admirable 
address  which  was  likely  to  be  the  foundation  for  a  great  deal  of 
useful  discussion,  and  it  was  certainly  ground  for  satisfaction  that 
it  did  not  fall  short  of  those  he  remembered  for  the  last  fifty  years 
in  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

Sir  Bernard  Mallet  said  he  rose  with  particular  satisfaction 
to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  their  distinguished  President  for 
his  very  able  Address,  because,  as  the  President  had  indicated  in 
his  generous  acknowledgement  of  the  assistance  which  his  (Sir 
Bernard's)  investigations  in  the  past  had  given  him,  the  subject 
was  one  to  which  he  had  always  attached  great  importance.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  very  glad  that  the  rule  to  which  Sir  Alfred 
Bateman  had  alluded  precluded  him  from  having  to  make  a  critical 
examination  of  the  figures,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  he  had  had 
the  Paper  in  his  hands  for  too  short  a  time  to  make  such  a  task 
possible.  He  felt  sure  they  would  all  agree,  however,  that  even  the 
shortest  space  of  time  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pronounce 
this  Address  to  be  one  of  extreme  interest  and  Y?tliie,  especially  at 
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ilio  prosont  nioincnt  whon  tlio  foiiununity  had  to  fafo  tlio  ]»rol)lcm 
of  meeting  an  a|)i>alling  burd(!n  of  i)ublic  oxj)cnditurf'.  Ho  thought 
they  would  also  agree  that,  making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
the  President  had  mentioned,  he  had  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  rcacliing  results  by  such  calculations  as  he  had  given  them,  which 
ought  to  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  had  to  provide  the  revenue 
in  the  future  and  to  decide  how  the  burden  of  taxation  should  be 
distributed.  He  welcomed  the  fact  that  the  attempt  had  this  time 
been  made  by  a  statesman  of  acknowledged  practical  capacity,  and 
it  could  not,  therefore,  be  dismissed  in  official  quarters  with  the 
indifference  which  had  greeted  certain  earlier  efforts  in  the  same 
line.  One  of  the  professed  reasons  for  that  indifference  was  always 
the  inadequacy  of  the  data,  but  he  had  always  felt  that  that  objec- 
tion came  with  bad  grace  from  those  who  had  it  in  their  power,  if 
they  wished  to  do  so,  to  improve  the  data.  The  President  had  told 
them  he  had  felt  the  lack  of  exact  information  on  some  points, 
including  some  of  the  indirect  taxes.  He  might,  perhaps,  suggest 
another  defect  in  their  statistics,  namely,  the  absence  of  accurate 
information  about  the  taxable  income  of  different  classes,  and  the 
changes  which  occurred  in  such  income,  without  which  it  was  surely 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  about  the  justice  of  incidence. 
They  were  very  much  in  the  dark  about  wages  ;  but  even  less 
excusable,  considering  the  niass  of  material  which  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities,  was  the  paucity  of  public 
knowledge  about  the  incomes  (and  capital)  of  the  various  classes 
of  income  tax  payers.  The  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Inland  Ecvenue 
Department,  which  might  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  social  conditions 
in  these  classes,  had  so  dwindled  of  late  years  in  size  and  interest, 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  consulting  on  such  points  as  these.  He 
hoped  that  one  result  of  the  President's  Address  would  be  to  stimu- 
late improvement  in  those  matters.  It  was,  however,  surprising, 
as  anyone  who  had  made  the  attempt  knew,  to  see  how  much 
could  be  done  even  wath  indifferent  material  to  arrive  at  what 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory  results.  It  seemed  to  him  that  their 
President  had  proved,  by  his  very  skilful  examination  of  various 
sources  of  information  at  his  disposal,  that  he  possessed  in  a  very 
high  degree  the  instincts  of  a  statistician.  None  of  them  would 
wish  to  commit  themselves  to  every  detail  of  his  calculations  at 
such  short  notice,  but  he  thought  the  President  had  probably  got 
as  close  to  the  truth  as  any  single  investigator  could  do  with  the 
available  material.  He  doubted  whether  they  would  get  much 
further  until  they  had  a  small  standing  body  of  experts,  possibly 
attached  to  the  Treasury,  to  deal  with  all  those  questions  of  taxa- 
tion at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  investigate  not  only  particular 
questions  referred  to  them,  but  also  questions  of  the  distribution 
of  national  income  and  the  way  in  which  taxation  fell  upon  it. 
Such  a  body  might  even,  in  course  of  time,  evolve  some  definite 
principles  which  should  govern  the  proportion  in  which  different 
classes   should   contribute   towards   the   revenue.      Research   and 
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intelligence  were  now  so  much  the  fashion  that  2>erhaps  one  might 
assume  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  was  not  being  neglected. 
He  wished  to  add  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  much  too  kind  way 
in  which  the  President  had  spoken  of  his  predecessor's  work  for  the 
Society  ;  and  would  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  before 
very  long  Mr.  Samuel  would  find  himself  back  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment and  able  to  take  a  share  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  to 
which  he  had  that  evening  made  so  important  a  contribution,  and 
with  which  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  Ministers  or  ex-Ministers 
qualified  to  deal. 

The  vote  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  he  wished  to  thank  them  very 
cordiilly  for  the  vote  they  had  been  kind  enough  to  pass.  He 
greatly  appreciated  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  as  to  his 
Paper  by  the  two  former  Presidents  who  had  been  good  enough 
to  propose  and  second  the  resolution.  He  had  found  the  task  of 
preparing  the  Paper  a  very  absorbing  one  for  some  weeks.  The 
subject  was  one  which  had  always  been  to  him  one  of  particular 
interest,  and  he  regretted  on  many  grounds  that  the  traditions  of 
the  Society,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  did  not  permit  of  a  discussion,  although  he  quite  realised 
the  kindness  of  the  motive  which  inspired  their  forebears  to  make 
that  rule.  It  was  naturally  understood  that  a  Presidential  Address 
would  probably,  or  possibly,  not  bear  expert  examination  and 
criticism.  As  to  the  future,  he  shared  the  hope  of  Sir  Bernard 
Mallet  that  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  establish 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  Intelligence  Department  at  the 
Treasury,  which  would  work  out  many  of  these  problems  for  the 
information  of  Parliament  and  the  public,  and  for  the  guidance  of 
Ministers.  He  hoped  that  might  be  done,  and,  if  so,  the  Address 
he  had  given  them  would  probably  appear,  in  the  light  of  the  fuller 
information  that  might  then  be  available,  somewhat  primitive. 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  feel  proud  if  it  proved  that  he  had 
been  a  pioneer  in  a  field  of  discussion  in  which  undoubtedly  further 
investigation  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  country. 

The  following  Candidat  es  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Alfred  Ernest  C  adman,  B.  A.         I  Hubert  Li  nzce  Tut  ill. 

Guido  Pardo,  LL.D.  I  Benjamin  White. 
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I'koblems  of  Industrial  Organisation. 

By  Major  Greenwood,  Capt.  K.A.M.C.,  T.F, 
(Lister  Institute  and  Ministry  of  Munitions). 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  February  18,  1010, 
The  E.x;  President,  Sir  Bernard  Mallet,  K.C.B.,  intheChair.J 

I.— Introduction. 

The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  collect  some  of  tlie  results  obtained 
and  illustrate  certain  of  the  methods  adopted  by  a  group  of  students 
whose  "  work  of  national  importance  "  has  been  done  either  in 
factories  producing  munitions  of  war,  or  in  the  offices  of  the  depart- 
ment which  has  controlled  the  industry. 

A  justification  of  communicating  these  results  to  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  is  afforded  by  the  words  of  Lord  Kelvin  which 
so  appropriately  grace  a  page  of  Professor  Pearson's  tables 
for  biometricians — "  When  you  can  measure  what  you  are  speaking 
"  about  and  express  it  in  numbers,  you  know  something  about  it, 
"  but  when-  you  cannot  measure  it,  when  you  cannot  express  it  in 
"  numbers,  your  knowledge  is  of  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
"  kind." 

All  who  have  taken  part  in  these  researches  have  tried  to  act  in 
the  spirit  of  Lord  Kelvin's  aphorism. 

Stated  in  general  terms,  the  task  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated  was  to  provide  materials  for  answering  the  question 
— what  are  the  conditions,  excluding  those  determining  the  efficiency 
of  inanimate  machines,  which  help  or  hinder  industrial  output  ? 
In  otlier  words — what  are  the  factors  of  human  efficiency  ? 

In  executing  our  commission,  we  imposed  upon  ourselves  the 
duty  of  only  submitting  material  reduced  to  quantitative  iorm. 

The  researches  were  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Health 
of  Munition  Workers  Committee,  appointed  in  1915  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  continued  since  Easter,  1917,  in  the  AVelfare  and 
Health  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  receiving  financial 
and  otlier  support  from  the  Medical  Researcli  Committee  and  the 
Lister  Institute   of  Preventive  Medicine.      The  industries  which 
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have  yielded  data  have  been  mainly  those  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions  of  war ;  but,  owing  to  the  extensive  sco^De  of  the 
munitions  industries  in  modern  warfare,  the  field  is  wider  than  its 
name  would  have  suggested  five  years  ago.  In  describing  part  of 
our  work,  I  shall  not  preserve  chronological  order,  but  adopt  what 
seems  to  be  a  logical  sequence. 

II.  (a). — Industrial  Wastage  :  General  Considerations. 

If  we  wish  to  appraise  the  value  of  modifications  of  the  routine  of 
industrial  life,  we  should  have  in  our  hands  some  method  of  standard- 
isation and  comparison,  just  as  measures  of  sanitary  reform  are 
con ventiou ally  judged  by  a  reference  to  standardised  vital  statistics. 
To  appraise  the  consequences  of  recruiting  labour  from  different 
social  classes,  age  groups,  occupational  or  geographical  groups,  we 
must  have  some  common  measure.  Such  a  common  measure  is 
provided  by  the  vital  statistics  of  the  industry  if  we  use  the  term 
vital  statistics  in  a  specialised  way  as  merely  denoting  the  relations 
between  entrance  to  and  exit  from  an  industry,  so  that  our  industrial 
"  death  "  rate  would  then  merely  be  the  rate  at  which  entrants 
to  a  trade  pass  out  of  it,  or,  differencing  ourselves  within  a  yet 
narrower  circle,  the  rates  of  departure  from  particular  factories. 
In  this  sense,  "  death  "  or  wastage  rates  for  different  factories  will 
be  prima  facie  measures  of  the  efficiencies  of  the  respective  factories, 
just  as  local  death  rates  are  of  sanitary  efl&ciency  ;  and,  again  like 
real  death  rates,  they  will  need  special  scrutiny  and  standardisation 
to  allow  us  to  isolate  the  several  influences,  such  as  age  at  entrance, 
nature  of  task,  hours  of  labour,  remuneration,  &c.,  which  are  all 
contributory  causes  of  the  "  death  "  rate. 

The  compilation  of  such  industrial  statistics  had  never  been 
attempted  in  England  before  the  war.  The  general  movement  to 
and  from  industries  had,  of  course,  been  treated  statistically,  while 
intensive  investigations  of  the  kind  envisaged  have  been  carried 
out  in  particular  factories,  but,  excepting  Mr.  Willits'  monograph,^ 
which,  however,  only  dealt  with  one  factory,  I  do  not  recall  any 
inquiry  comparable  in  extent  with  ours.  Lest  this  may  seem  to 
put  our  claim  too  high,  I  hasten  to  add  that  we  have  dealt  almost 
entirely  with  the  statistics  of  female  munition  workers  and  by  the 
method  of  sampling,  not  by  the  exhaustive  enumeration  which 
characterises  the  best  class  of  vital  statistics,  while  some  factors 
enumerated  above  have  not  been  evaluated. 

^  "  Steadying  Emijloyment."  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  May,  1916. 
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0 

30,736 

407 

633 

1,632 

2,672 

1108 

1723 

4-443 

7-274 

1 

30,730 

318 

449 

1,065 

1,832 

1035 

1461 

3  465 

5-960 

2 

26,382 

216 

387 

975 

1,578 

•819 
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3 

22,254 
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308 

803 

1,287 

•791 
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5-783 

4 
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969 

•834 
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5-385 

5 
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6 

11,798 

88 
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591 

•746 

1144 
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5-009 

7 
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43 
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408 

■443 
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4-202 

8 

7,856 

33 

63 

179 

275 

•420 

•802 
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3-501 

9 
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40 

49 

125 

214 
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•804 
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10 
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19 

30 

83 
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11 
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15 

22 

53 

90 
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12 
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6 

8 

24 

38 
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13 
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4 

8 

11 

23 
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14 
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__ 

() 

11 

17 

— 
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15 
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3 

6 

11 

20 
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16 
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— 

0 

JO 

16 

— 

•534 

•890 

1-425 

17 

1.011 

1 

3 

2 

6 

•099 

•297 

•198 

-593 

18 
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2 

() 

9 

17 

•224 

•674 

1011 

1-910 

19 

788 

3 

6 

10 

•127 

•381 

•761 

1-269 

20 

668 

1 

3 

5 

•1.50 

•150 

•449 

-749 

21 

531 

— 

4 

5 

9 

— 

•753 

•941 

1-695 

22 

402 

1 

8 

10 

•249 

•249 

1-990 

2-488 

23 

344 

— 

2 

3 

5 

— 

•581 

•871 

1-453 

24 

292 

3 

— 

4 

•342 

r027 

— 

1-370 

Totals 

204,689 

1,651 

2,657 

6,697 

11,005 

•807 

1^298 

3-266 

5-376 

pilation  was  by  carding,  and  the  percentages  rates  are  not  the 
rates  of  ordinary  vital  statistics,  i.e.,  they  are  not  '"  death  "  rates, 
but  analogous  to  the  crude  q.v  columns  of  actuarial  tables.  I  may 
remark  in  passing  that  a  graduation  of  the  rates  has  been  attempted 
and  effected  successfully  in  some  cases,  but  this  detail  is  not  of 
sufficient  practical  importance  to  detain  us  ;  the  time  has  not 
arrived  for  the  promulgation  of  an  industrial  wastage,  or  "  mortality  " 
table  pretending  to  general  authority.  Having  thus  formed  our 
crude  rates  of  industrial  wastage,  we  may  consider  the  influence  of 
special  factors  and,  naturally,  begin  with  that  of  age  at  entry. 
Tabulations  by  age  at  entry  are  shown  in  Tables  II,  III,  IV  and  V. 
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Table  II. — All  Factories.    Ages  13-17. 
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2 

1 

4 
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18 
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1 
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2 
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— 
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19 
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3 

3 

— 
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20 
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1 

. 

1 

2 
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— 
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21 
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— 

2 

4 

6 

— 
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22 
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1 
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1 
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-^ 

— 
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23 
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1 

1 

2 

— . 
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24 

95 

1 

— 

— 

1 
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— 

— 
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22,933 

76 
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•331 

•702 

2-638 

3  672 
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Table  III.— All  Factories.     Ages  18-22. 
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Table  IV.— ^Z?  Factories.     Ages  23-27. 
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A  coniparison  between  the  rates  at  different  ages  is,  liowever,  more 
inetructive  if  a  somewhat  different  basis  is  chosen,  viz.,  the  per- 
centagri  stll  employed  at  the  expiry  of  a  given  nmnber  of  months 
from  entry.  Such  a  comparison  is  effected  in  Table  VI,  which 
contrasts  the  three  months'  survival  (in  the  industrial  sense)  rates 
of  women  at  different  ages  in  tlie  several  factories.  Those  factories 
denominated  L  factories  were  employing  women  on  light  physical 
work  (cartridge  making,  small  shells,  fuz '  turning),  the  H  factories 
were  engaged  upon  heavier  projectiles.  A  general  comparison  i.s 
made  in  Table  VII,  which  gives  the  nine  months'  survival  rates 
of  the  heavy  and  light  factories  as  wholes.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  proportion  of  siirvivors  diminishes  with  age  at  entrance, 
and  that  a  comparison  between  heavy  and  light  factories  is  increas- 
ingly unfavourable  to  the  former  after  the  age  of  22  years, 
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Table  VI. — Three  Months'  Survival  Rates. 
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67 
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II  (6). — Industrial  Wastage:  Influence  of  Environment. 
We  now  pass  to  the  influence  of  milieu.  Table  VIII  contrasts 
two  factories  engaged  upon  similar  work,  the  former  having  and 
the  latter  not  having  a  highly  organised  system  of  welfare  super- 
vision. The  advantage  in  respect  of  retention  of  workers  of  the 
factory  with  a  welfare  system  appears  to  be  considerable,  and  thi; 
prima  facie  conclusion  may  be,  and  I  hope  is,  a  just  conclusion. 
But  scientific  candour  forces  us  to  notice  that  in  industrial  com- 
parisons the  differences  between  the  groups  compared  is  seldom 
restricted  to  that  variable  the  influence  of  which  we  desire  to  study. 
In  the  present  instance  the  factory  with  a  good  welfare  system 
was  situated  in  the  open  country  and  recruited  its  labour  from 
non-industrial  classes,  that  is,  from  girls  who  had  not  been  pre- 
viously employed  in  factories ;  the  factory  without  a  welfare 
system  was  in  a  great  city  and  drew  upon  an  urban  industrial 
population.  For  the  comparison  to  be  demonstrative  (assuming 
that  the  difference  of  survival  rates  is  greater  than  its  sampling 
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error,  a  matter  we  need  not  here  discuss),  we  should  have  to  show 
that  previous  employment  does  not  affect  the  industrial  "  death  '" 
rate  ;  the  data  available  are  not  adequate  to  this.  The  elucidation 
of  that  point  is  a  promising  research  for  future  statisticians  of 
industry.  . 

II  (c). — Industrial  Wastage:  :  Influence  of  the  Type  of  Work. 

iSText  as  to  the  influence  of  type  of  work.  It  has  been  shown 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  rate  of  loss  is  greater  among  women  over  22 
in  the  heavy  factories,  than  at  younger  ages,  but  it  can  be  objected 
that  the  comparison  is  incomplete  because  of  possible  differences  in 
milieu  being  correlated  with  the  age  constitution  of  the  population, 
and  that  we  need  to  compare  women  of  the  same  age  in  factories 
identical  in  character,  except  as  regards  the  kind  of  work  done.  This 
happpns  to  be  possible  in  om-  data.  Factories  L  3  and  H  6  are  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country  and  hoth  possess  welfare  organisations 
of  the  highest  type  ;  the  character  of  the  work  done  alone  differen- 
tiates the  factories.  It  is  seen  from  the  entries  of  Table  VI  that 
the  age  groups  in  these  factories  bear  one  to  another  the  relation 
shown  in  factories  as  a  whole.  The  younger  women  in  the  heavy 
factory  do  not  fall  away  faster  than  those  of  similar  age  in  the  light 
factory,  the  women  over  22  do.  It  may  be  asked  why  any  differentia- 
tion sets  in  at  so  early  an  age  as  22  when  the  physique  of  the  ordinar}- 
wom^n  is  certainly  not  past,  but  nearing  its  prime,  when    there 
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can  be  uo  question  of  a  real  failure  of  vitality.  The  j)robable  explana- 
tion is  given  by  Table  IX  which  shows  the  civil  state  of  factory 
workers  in  a  representative  sample.      The  proportion  of  married 


Table  IX. — 

Civil  Stale 

.     Factories  Hi,  H  10,  L  3. 

>rarri,'d. 

Siiigk'. 

Widows. 

Total. 

I'ticcntage  married. 

Under  22  ....           243 
23-27         ...           53(i 
Over  28     ....        1.497 

3.856 
1,358 
1,358 

4 

15 
104 

4,103 
1,909 
2.959 

5-92 
28-08 
50-59 

women  increases  very  rapidly  with  age,  and,  therefore,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  home  life  likewise  increase.  It  seems  that  the  married 
women  can  bear  the  strain  of  factory  life  reasonably  well  so  long 
as  the  intensity  of  physical  work  involved  is  not  severe  ;  severe 
manual  work  tips  the  balance  over. 

II  (d). — ^Industrial  Wastage  :  Convparison  of  Fre-War  with 
War  Conditions. 

We  may  now  ask  how  these  industrial  statistics  of  war  time 
compare  with  those  of  an  earlier  period.  Table  X  shows  the  rates 
of  loss  in  a  factory  which  has  carried  on  the  munitions  industry  for 
many  years,  pre-w;ar  and  war-time  rates  being  contrasted.     The 

Table  X. — Numbers  remaining  at  ivork  out  of  i,ooo  entiat'ts  in 
accordance  with  various  rates  of  Loss. 
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differences  are  not  great,  they  do  not  justify  any  charge  of  special 
frivolity  or  love  of  oliange  due  to  the  exciteiucnt  of  war  and  the 
ease  with  which  re-employment  is  secured  owing  to  the  abnormal 
demands  for  labour.  It  may  be  added  that  in  this  particular 
factory  the  type  of  employed  women  (as  shown  by  the    nature  of 
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Mie  pn-vioiirt  occiiitatioiis  of  tliuHc  t'liijiloyed)  has  not  altered  materi- 
ally since  1914.' 

The  results  described  alloid  us,  1  think,  a  fairly  dihtinct  view  of 
the  industrial  statistics  of  employed  women,  so  far  as  entrance  to 
and  exit  from  factories  under  dillVrent  conditions  are  concerned, 
and  these  rates  will  be  of  some  use  in  the  future  as  criteria  of  the 
effects  of  changed  conditions.  1  ho[)e,  too,  that  the  statistical 
method  is  capable  of  being  improved  into  a  useful  implement  of 
industrial  research. 

III. — TiiK  Fkkdi.ng  op  Industrial  Workers. 

Before  passing  from  generalities  descriptive  of  industrial  con- 
ditions as  a  whole,  another  wide  question  may  be  asked  and 
answered. 

We  have  seen  how  the  industrially  employed  population,  or  rather 
the  industrially  employed  women  "  die  "  in  the  artificial  sense  of 
ceasing  to  be  employed,  but  can  we  paint  an  equally  clear  picture 
of  how  they  live  in  the  natural  sense,  of  their  housing  conditions, 
their  food  supply,  and  so  on  ? 

I  have  no  special  information  to  communicate  on  the  subject  of 
housing,  but  as  to  the  feeding  of  the  munitions  worker,  can  oSer 
some  remarks. 

The  amounts  of  food  consumed  in  hostels  catering  for  19,000 
munitions  workers  during  specified  weeks  or  months  were  recorded 
and  the  nutritive  values  determined.  The  results  showed  that  in 
the  early  part  of  1917  the  munitions  workers  were  receiving  a  diet 
which,  although  by  no  means  justifying  the  charges  of  wasteful 
extravagance  launched  against  their  fellow  countrymen  by  a  few 
journalists,  compared  not  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  working 
classes  in  time  of  peace.  A  similar  statistical  record  has  been  main- 
tained since  the  incoming  of  rationing,  and,  although  the  nature  of 
the  diet  has  changed,  the  supply  of  energy  has  not  been  materially 
affected.  The  numerical  details  of  this  inquiry  are  contained  in 
the  report  cited  below,^  and  are  not  from  the  purely  statistical 
side  of  sufficient  interest  to  reproduce  here.  I  think,  however,  a 
word  of  caution  is  needed  with  respect  to  a  possible  generalisation 
of  the  results.  Although  the  statistical  sample  measured  was 
certainly  adequate  to  provide  a  trustworthy  measure  of  the  con- 
sumption in  industrial  hostels,   we  must  not  forget  that  only  a 

1  The  full  details  of  this  inquiry  are  contained  in  A  Report  on  the  Causes  of 
Wastage  of  Labour  in  Munitions  Factories  employing  Women,  by  il.  Greenwood, 
published  aa  Report  No.  16  of  the  3Iedical  Research  Committee  (Stationery 
Office,  1918). 

-  An  Inquiry  into  the  Composition  of  Dietaries,  with  tSj^ecial  Reference  to  the 
Dietaries  of  Munition  Workers,  by  Viscount  Dunluce  and  Capt.  Greenwood  ; 
Report  No.  13,  Medical  Research  Committee,  1918. 
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minority  of  industrially  employed  persous,  even  in  the  munitions 
industries,  are  fed  in  hostels  ;  we  are  not  warranted  in  arguing 
from  these  fig-ures  that  the  whole  industrial  population  was  equally 
well  fed.  The  family  budgets  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  are 
not  numerous  enough  to  be  worth  quoting,  and  there  are  special 
difficulties  in  interpreting  such  budgets,  dependent  partly  upon 
possible  inaccuracies  of  record,  partly  upon  the  need  of  using 
coefficients  of  reduction  to  "  man  "  values. 

The  best  available  comparison  is,  I  think,  between  the  average 
of  our  munition  workers'  hostel  diets,  viz.,  3,463  calories  per  "  man  '* 
per  diem  and  the  figure  deduced  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  after  a 
careful  analysis  of  data  supplied  him  by  the  War  Emergency 
Committee  for  working-class  families  in  1917^ ;  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
whose  murder  by  the  German  Government  has  deprived  the  student 
of  nutrition  of  an  admirable  guide,  gave  3,160  calories,  while,  by  the 
method  of  reduction  he  used,  the  Board  of  Trade  data  for  1903 
provide  3,410  calories,  very  nearly  the  same  as  our  munition  workers 
were  computed  to  receive  in  hostels  in  1917.^  The  difierence 
between  3,160  calories  and  3,463  calories  may  possibly  represent  the 
advantage  in  point  of  nourishment  enjoyed  by  those  catered  for  in 
hostels  and  good  works'  canteens.* 

How  far  this  consumption  should  be  deemed  sufficient  to  supply 
the  energetic  needs  of  the  workers  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  by  the  aid  of  merely  descriptive  data.  Recourse  must  be 
had  to  experimental  methods  which  will,  in  turn,  provide  material 
for  statistical  treatment.    Here,  too,  something  has  been  achieved. 

The  j)recise  applicability  of  the  law  of  energy  conservation  to 
the  production  of  work  by  human  beings  was  demonstrated  several 
years  ago.  It  is  clear  that  a  workman  doing  heavy  labour  requires 
more  food  than  one  engaged  in  a  sedentary  task.  But  the  quanti- 
tative relation  between  the  work  done  and  tlie  food  needed  has 
never  been  determined  under  conditions  which  approximate  at  all 
closely  to  those  of  ordinary  life  in  factories.  The  problem  is  indeed 
a  very  difficult  one  to  solve,  because  the  number  of  variables  of 
which  the  heat  produced  is  a  function  is  large. 

Taking  the  most  important  of  these  in  order,  we  have  (1)  the  size 
and  sex  of  the  worker  ;    (2)  his,  or  her,  efficiency,  in  the  engineer's 

1  "  The  Food  Requirements  of  a  Normal  Working-Class  Family,"  bj-  Sir 
Henry  Thompson. — Science  Pnxjres.^,  Jul}-,  1918,  ]).  79. 

-  The  reduction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  budgets  contained  in  Greenwood  and 
Dunluce's  Report  dilfers  from  that  of  'J'liompson,  owing  to  a  diiTerent  choice 
of  reduction  factors  ;  those  used  by  Thompson  are  to  be  preferred.  See 
M.  Greenwood  and  (J.  M.  Thompson,  British  Medical  Journal,  August  10, 
1918. 

'  For  a  comparison  of  English  and  German  War  diets,  see  Greenwood  and 
Thompson,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  December,   1918. 
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.sense  ;  (3)  tlie  rate  at  which  the  work  in  perfuniicci  ;  (4)  the  fxternal 
conditious  under  which  the  work  is  performed. 

Of  these  main  variables,  (1)  has  been  pretty  completely  elucidated  ; 
we  know  that  there  is  a  fairly  constant  diflerence  in  rate  of  intensity 
of  metabolism  between  jjersons  of  the  same  age  and  different  sex  and 
that  for  adults  of  the  same  sex,  other  things  being  equal,  resting  heat 
loss  varies  directly  as  body  surface.  We  also  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  influence  of  external  conditions,  thanks  largely  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  [jeonaid  Hill.'  who  has  provided  an  accurate  method  of  measur- 
ing variations  in  the  cooling  or  warming  power  of  the  air.  With 
respect  to  (3),  the  work  of  Benedict  and  Cathcart,  Macdonald  and 
others^  has  established,  the  fact  that  the  total  cost  of  work  increase 
with  the  speed  of  performance,  that  speeding-up  of  production 
iiivolves  a  definite  increase  of  energy  needed  ;  a  kilogramme-metre 
of  work  costs  more  if  performed  in  a  second  than  if  executed  in  a 
minute. 

Variable  (2)  still  eludes  us,  save  in  the  very  simplest  cases.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  carry  out  special  measurements 
in  the  factories  themselves  upon  persons  performing  different  kinds 
of  industrial  labour.  The  data  are  not  yet  suitable  for  publication, 
but  I  refer  to  the  matter  here,  because  of  the  direct  importance  in 
what  might  seem  to  be  a  purely  physiological  inquiry  of  statistical 
science.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  variables  and  the  necessary 
limitation  of  the  experiments  to  an  absolutely  small  number  of 
instances,  the  interpretation  of  the  results  and  the  measurement  of 
their  applicability  as  rules  of  general  practice  in  deciding  upon  ration 
scales  for  industrial  workers  involve  the  use  of  those  methods  of 
thought  which  are  so  familiar  to  us  here. 

IV.— Night  Wokk  and  Day  Work. 
From  these  not  uninteresting  generalities,  let  us  turn  to  the  subject 
of  working  hours  beginning  with  the  broad  contrast  of  day  with 
night  labour.  Needless  to  say,  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a  civilised 
community  relatively  few  should  be  engaged  on  industrial  labour 
by  night ;  but  there  must  always  be  some  night  workers,  and, 
in  time  of  war,  when  the  engines  fashioning  munitions  can  never 
stand  idle,  there  are  many.  So  it  has  been  a  problem  of  first-rate 
importance  to  determine  how  night  work  should  be  arranged  so 
as  to  produce  the  minimum  amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  workers. 
There  are  two  alternatives.     We  might  employ  a  section  of   the 

1  Hill,  Report  on  Venlilation,  &c.,  L.G.B.  Public  Health  and  Medical  Reports, 
N.S.,  No.  100,  1914. 

2  Benedict  and  Cathcart,  Mitscular  Work,  Carnegie  Institute,  Washington, 
1913.  Macdonald,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  B.  LXXXVII,  96  (1914) ;  LXXXIX,  394 
(1917)  ;   Greenwood,  ibid.,  XC,  199  (1918). 
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workers  periiuuieiitly.  or  for  long  pLTiods,  only  in  the  night  hours  ; 
or  we  might  interchange  spells  of  day  and  night  work  at  short 
intervals,  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  Which  is  to  be  preferred  ?  A  priori 
it  would  seem,  better  to  adopt  the  former  plan,  which  certainly 
permits  the  worker  to  form  new  habits  and  thus  to  avoid  the  irrita- 
tion most  of  us  experience  when  our  routine  of  life  is  interrupted. 
Experience  has,  however,  taught  us  that  this  facile  conclusion  is 
incorrect. 

The  neatest  exemplification  of  the  disadvantage  of  continuous 
uightwork  in  comparison  with  the  alternating,  or  discontinuous, 
system  is  afforded  by  some  observations  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon.^ 
His  principal  data  refer  to  72  cartridge  workers,  who,  after  working 
on  the  discontinuous  system  (one  week  on  day  and  then  one  week 
on  night  shift),  went  on  to  continuous  day  work  for  a  period  of  five 
weeks,  thereafter  reverting  to  the  discontinuous  system,  and  to  74, 
who  vice  versa,  worked  continuously  in  the  night  shift  for  the  same 
period  of  five  weeks,  thereafter  also  reverting  to  the  alternating 
system.  For  the  purpose  of  statistical  analysis.  Dr.  Vernon  divided 
the  whole  period  into  four  intervals— (1)  a  discontinuous  period  of 
six  weeks  followed  by  (2)  a  continuous  period  of  four  weeks  to  which 
succeeded  (3)  and  (4)  a  discontinuous  period  of  ten  weeks  divided 
into  two  portions  of  five  weeks  each.  The  hourly  rate  of  output 
of  the  workers  employed  upon  the  continuous  day  shift  was  only 
0-9  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  output  during  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  intervals  when  alternate  weeks  were  worked  by  day 
and  by  night.  In  the  case  of  the  continuous  night  workers,  the 
hourly  output  was  4*4  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  of  the  same 
workers  when  on  discontinuous  night  work  before  and  after  the 
period. 

These  data  have  the  great  merit  of  referring  to  the  same  group  of 

workers  observed  under  the  different  arrangements  of  shifts.     We 

were  able  to  collect  much  evidence  that  in  factories  where    the 

continuous  system  was  adopted  the  output  of  the  night  workers 

tended  to  fall  considerably  behind  that  of  the  day  workers,  while, 

with  an  alternating  system,  the  inferiority  of  the  night  production 

was  trivial.     Thus,  I  found  in  studying  92  day  workers  and  31 

continuous  night   workers  in  a  cartridge-case   manufactory,   that 

during  the  winter  months  the  percentage  inferiority  of  the  night 

workers  amounted  to  17  ±  4  •  i ,  and  in  the  summer  to  12  ±  3  •  o. 

In  other  respects  than  that  of  production,  the  night  workers  were 

inferior,  wastage  and  lost  time  were  both  greater  than  anunig  the 

day    workers.      On   the   other   hand,    in    an   investigation    of   the 

^  luterim  Report  of  the  Health  of  Munitions  Workore  rommitteo,  8511,  Oti. 
p  33. 
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iiulividuiil  outjtutH  of  339  women  employed  in  another  cartridge 
factory  upon  the  altcrnatiii;^  system,  the  mean  percentage  ratio  of 
night  production  in  terms  of  day  production  was  98  -7  ±0-3,  a  verv 
sliglit,  although  significant,  inferiority. 

The  same  result  emerged  from  a  study  of  production  by  oiS 
female  lathe  workers,  made  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Burchell,  and  me.  The 
percentage  ratio  of  production  by  night  to  production  by  day 
actually  exceeded  100,  but  not  significantly  so,  the  figure  being 
loi '3  ±  o*6. 

These  conclusions  also  hold  for  men.  Dr.  Vernon  found  (23  men 
on  permanent  day  and  1 7  on  permanent  night  shift)  that  production 
by  night  was  9  or  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  day  shift.  While 
Mr.  Burchell  and  I  found  on  138  men  employed  in  alternating  shifts 
that  the  nightly  production  was  somewhat  greater  than  that  by 
day.     (103-8  ±  0-4.) 

These  results,  I  think,  suffice  to  prove  that  in  such  a  world  as 
ours,  night  work  is  best  performed  intermittently.  It  seems  to  be 
impossible  completely  to  transpose  the  order  of  one's  life,  so  that 
the  advantage  of  regular  habits  is  not  really  secured  by  the  con- 
tinuous night  worker  ;   the  candle  burns  at  both  ends. 

V. — Hours  of  Labour  and  Output. 

Having  determined  the  just  apportionment  of  labour  between 
day  and  night,  we  pass  to  the  question  of  the  length  of  shift.  How- 
many  hours  of  the  week  should  be  devoted  to  industrial  work  ? 

I  ani  not  concerned  witli  this  question  in  any  but  the  narrowest 
sense  it  will  bear,  viz.,  that  relating  to  the  number  of  hours  which 
should  give  a  maximum  output.  How  unstatesmaulike  it  would 
be  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour  solely  by  this  criterion  we  all 
realise.  But  the  maximum  of  productive  hours  when  quantitatively 
demonstrated  does,  at  least,  give  us  a  terminus  ah  quo,  because  if 
70  hours'  work  do  not  produce  a  greater  output  than  60  hours'  toil, 
the  extra  ten  hours  are  without  any  justification. 

Tlie  quantitative  demonstration  of  the  need  for  curtailing  hours 
in  particular  industries  has  been  furnished  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon  in 
a  paper  destined  to  become  a  classic.^ 

Table  XI  summarises  Dr.  Vernon's  study  of  the  outputs  of 
100  women  engaged  upon  the  moderately  heavy  labour  of  turning 
fuze  bodies.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  nominal  reduction  of  io|  hours 
and  an  actual  reduction  of  8|  increased  the  gross  output  by  8  per 
cent.  That  this  contrast  is  really  a  function  of  the  hours  worked 
and  not  of  increasing  skill,  was  shown  by  studying  the  outputs  of 

1  Memorandum  No.  12,  Health  of  Munitions  Workers  Committee,  repriiited 
in  the  Committee  s  Interim  Report,  Cd.  8511,  p.  17. 
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groups  of  woijicii  wlio,  juior  to  the  stiitiHiical  jx-riod,  liad  (liili-rciit 
lf'ii<rtlis  of  .service  and  ascertaining^  that  tlie  dilVerences  thus  to  he 
exphiined  were  within  tiie  limits  of  chance  variation. 

The  Table  XII,  which  accountK  for  27  men  sizing  fuze  ljo(li<'.-. 
a  strenuous  task,   displayfi   an   even    more   strikinfr   ilitTerence.      A 

TAiii,K   X\\.-  2~   Mill   Si:iiif/   Fuze   JiuiJie.s  {Vciiidh). 


statistical  imijcmI. 


Vvciiiy.  A  Ml  ill.'' 

injurs  oi  I    (r(lativ<l\  (         lli.iii- 

actual  I       hourly       i        work. 

work.  output. 


6 'weeks  preceding  Christmas  (Nov.   8 — 

Dec.  19)      

61-5 

100 

6,150 

2  weeks  at  Christinas  (Dec.  20 — Jan.  2).... 

38-3 

89 

— 

fi  weeks  after  Christmas  (Jan.  3— Fol).  13) 

.51   1 

109 

5,570 

8  weeks  later  (Feb.  21  -  April  16) 

.55-4 

122 

6,759 

2  weeks  at  Easter  (April  17 — April  30)     .... 

41-0 

112 

■ — 

3  weeks  later  (May  1 — May  21)      

06 -2 

124 

6,969 

climax  is  reached  in  ]J)r.  Vernon's  exami)le  (Table  Xlll)  of  9  youtlis 
sizinir  base  plugs,  where  a  reduction  of  no  less  than  13  hours  a  week 
did  not  sensibly  diminish  gross  output.  These  two  latter  examples 
arc  not  statistically  so  important  as  the  more  numerous  observa- 


abi.p: 


XIIT. 


Youths  Sr.ing  Base  Plugs  {Vernon). 


statistical  jH-riod. 

.A\cia^i 

1  lours  ot 

aotual 

work. 

(relatively) 
hourly 
output. 

Houi-s  X 
work. 

5  week.s  j)nveding  Ciiristmas  (Nov.   15— 

Dec.  19)      

2  weeks  at  Christmas  (Dec.  20 — Jan.  2)    .... 
4  weeks  after  Christmas  (Jan.  3 — Jan.  30) 
11  weeks  later  (Jan.  31— April  16) 

2  weeks  at  Easter  (April  17— April  30)      .... 

3  weeks  later  (May  1— ^lay  21 ) 

68-3 
46-3 
70-3 
57  •  0 
42  1 
»J0-9 

100 
106 
116 
142 
135 
1.5o 

1 

6,830 

8,155 
8,094 

9,440 

tions  of  women,  if  the  differences  displayed  are  a  consequence  of 
fatigue  engendered  by  excessive  hours,  we  ought  to  find  that  when 
the  labour  is  physically  light  a  reduction  of  hours  is  not  attended 
by  such  great  advantages.  This  is  what  Dr.  Vernon  did  find. 
The  operation  of  boring  top  caps  for  fuzes  is  not  a  strenuous  task  ; 
Table  XTV  traces  the  historv  of  17  youths  engaged  upon  this 
work. 
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Table  XIV. — 17   Youths  Boring  Top  Caps  {Vernon). 


statistical  ppiiod. 


Avei'ao;.' 

hours  of 

actual 

work. 


Average 
liours  of 
liroken 
lime. 


Avera(j(; 

(relatively) 

hourly 

outi>ut. 


Hours  X 
outimt. 


5  weeks  preceding  Christmas  (Nov.  15— 
Dec.  19)  

2  weeks  at  Christmas      

fj  weeks  after  Christmas  (Jan.  3 — - 
Feb.  13)  

8  weeks  later  (Feb.  21— April  16) 

2  weeks  at  Easter  (April  17— April  80)... 


75-6 
50-0 

70-9 
59-4 

40-8 


2-9 

2-7 

4-6 
4-4 
4-6 


100 
106 


7,560 


106        7,515 

108     j    6,415 

9.5  — 


A  weekly  reduction  of  more  than  1 1  hours  did  somewhat  increase 
the  hourly  rate  of  production,  but  the  gross  production  fell.  Where 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  securing  a  maximum  output,  longer  hours 
are  needed  upon  this  light  labour  than  were  permissible  for  the 
heavier  tasks. 

I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  this  first-rate  piece 
of  statistical  investigation.  We  find,  taking  Dr.  Vernon's  first 
illutration,  that  to  immure  women  within  the  walls  of  a  factory 
8|  hours  longer  than  a  particular  time  actually  results  in  our  obtain- 
ing fewer  manufactured  articles,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  defended 
on  any  grounds.  By  the  application  of  this  statistical  method, 
plotting  gross  output  i  as  ordinates  against  working  hours  as 
abscissae  it  will,  as  Dr.  Vernon  has  elsewhere  remarked,  be  generally 
possible  to  discover  the  critical  point  for  any  task  at  which  lengthen- 
ing the  working  day  becomes  crudely  bad  business.  Humanity  and 
perhaps  policy,  as  Burke  said,  might  justify  us  in  interfering  at  a 
level  well  below  the  critical  val^^e  ;  certainly  no  policy  would  justify 
non-interference  at  that  point.  This  research  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State,  the  entrepreneur,  or  the  Trade  Union,  a  new 
and  valuable  instrument  of  regulation. 

VI  (a). — Industrial  Accidents  :  Personal  Factors. 

I  now  take  up  for  a  moment  the  question  of  industrial  accidents, 
a  matter  to  which  we  have  devoted  an  amount  of  attention,  warranted 
by  its  practical  importance. 

A  preliminary  question  is  whether  industrial  accidents  are  really 
accidents  at  all  in  the  sense  of  events  liappening  at  random  to 
persons  all  exposed  equally  to  the  interplay  of  a  large  number  of 
cause  groups.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  distribution 
of  accidents  amongst  those  exposed  to  risk  does  not  correspond 
to  any  simple  schema  of  pure  chance  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
To  test  the  point  a  somewhat  elaborate  study  has  been  made  of  the 
frequency   distributions   of     ninlti|>lo    accidents     upon    group.-<    of 
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workers  exposed  to  risk  tliroii<,'li  ficfinitr-  jifriods.  Illustrations  are 
fiirni.slK'd  in  THl)le  XV.  The  second  column  shows  the  actual 
fr('<|ii('ncy  of  persons  sustaining  0,  ],  2,  <S:c.,  accidents  throupli  the 

Tahi.k  XV.  -Accidenl.s.    Period,  Fehnttdi/  Hi,  [\)\H-    March-lO,  htls. 


NiMiilicr  of 
accidents. 


Nunilirr  1)1' 

prI'SDIIS. 


Chance 
(liHtril)Ution. 


iJiassprl 
cliaiu'c. 


Urif(|iKil 
liuhility. 


A  Shop. 


0 

447 

406 

452 

442 

1 

132 

189 

117 

140 

2 

43 

45 

5(i 

45 

3 

21 

7 

18 

14 

4 

.3 

I 

4 

5 

5 

2 

0-1 

1 

2 

Total  .... 

648 

648-1 

648 

648 

B  Shop. 


0 

397 

379 

403 

398 

1 

133 

163 

125 

136 

2 

47 

36 

44 

38 

3 

5 

5 

10 

10 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 
6 

— 

\ 

0-1 

0-3 

0-6 

7 

1 

J 

Total   .... 

584 

584-1 

584-3 

584-6 

period  ;  the  third  column  the  expected  numbers  assuming  that  the 
distribution  were  efiected  by  chance  the  problem  being  supjiosed  to 
be  to  allocate  at  random  n  balls  in  N  pigeon-holes.  The  fourth 
column  is  a  theoretical  distribution  arrived  at  on  the  assumption 
that  the  sustaining  of  an  accident  renders  the  victim  more  liable 
in  a  certain  measure  to  incur  a  second  accident,  while  the  fifth 
column  is  the  distribution  which  would  result  on  the  assumption 
of  unequal  initial  liabilities  to  accidents  characterising  individuals. 
It  is  plain  that  the  two  modifications  of  the  pure  chance  schema 
correspond  better  to  the  observed  facts  than  does  the  original 
hypothesis.  Table  XVI,  which  traces  the  previous  accident  record 
of  women  who  did  and  women  who  did  not  sustain  accidents  in  a 
certain  month  likewise  illustrates  the  particularity  of  accident  data. 

Table    XVI. — Previous   Experience   of  Two   Samples   of   Workers. 


Mouth. 


December 
November 
October 


Accidents  per  head  or 

sample  ha^^ng  no  accidents 

in  January  (61). 

•11 
•16 
•43 


Accidents  per  head  of 

.sample  having  had  accidents 

in  Jamiary  (55). 

•63 

-93 
■91 
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I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  enlarge  upon  the  topic  nor  even  to 
criticise  the  probability  schemata  usually  employed  in  such  cases, 
becauHc  the  extreiiicly  important  theoretical  considerations  involved 
have  formed  the  object  of  a  special  research  by  Mr.  Udny  Yule 
nnd  myself,  wliich  we  hope  soon  to  have  leisure  to  complete  and 
publish.  I  would  merely  observe  that  the  methods  necessary  to 
elucidate  this  problem  of  distributing;  accidents  and  devised  for  its 
solution  seem  to  bo  of  wider  aj)plication  in  statistical  practice. 

These  results  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  accidents 
are  bv  no  means  impartially  distributed  amongst  workers  ostensibly 
equally  exposed  to  risk  and  entitle  us  to  infer  that  a  careful  and  con- 
tinuous scrutiny  of  accident  records  with  gradual  elimination  of 
"  suscoptibles"  would  appreciably  reduce  the  gross  number  of  acci- 
dents, and,  therefore,  both  the  sum  total  of  physical  incapacity  and 
the  financial  liability  of  employers.  This  is  evidence  in  favour  of 
increasing  the  scope  of  medical  inspection  and  regulation  in  the 
domain    of    industry. 

VI  (6). — Industrial  Accidents  :  General  Factors. 
Leaving  the  topic  of  such  individual  variations  and  passing  to  the 
general  environmental  conditions  which  determine  the  frequency 
of  accidents,  I  select  two  factors,  the  importance  of  which  has  been 
fully  displayed  in  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon's  valuable  memorandum  on 
the  subject.^  The  first  is  the  length  of  working  hours  well  illustrated 
in  Table  XVII.  Both  the  total  numbers  of  accidents  and  the 
rapidity  of  increase  from  the  beginning  of  the  shift  indicate  the 
serious  effect  of  the  long  hours  in  the  earlier  period  upon  the  women 
workers.  Another  point  brought  out  by  Dr.  Vernon  is  the  relation 
between  external  temperature  and  frequency  of  accidents,  whicli 
is  exemplified  in  Table  XVIII  and  Table  XVIIIa.     The  contrasts 

Table  XVIII. — Accidents  per  Month  at  Factory  C  in  Relation  io 

Temperature. 


StatHstical  period. 


Cuts  per  lO.UOO 
workers  per  week. 


^ren. 


Mean 
external 
tempera- 
ture. 
Des.  Fahr 


Relative 
output  of 
shells.     ! 


Average  numl-er  ol 
Workers  in  factory. 


Oct.  8  to  Nov.  4  .. 
Nov.  5  to  Dec.  16  .. 
Dec.  17  to  Jan.  20. 
Jan.  21  to  Feb.  17.. 
Feb.  18  to  Mar.  17 
Mar.  18  to  Apr.  20 
Apr.  21  to  Mav  12.. 


1,168 

769 

49-5 

85 

1,291  j 

1,189 

841 

42- 1 

88 

1,280  1 

1,086 

1,035 

38-9 

103 

1,282 

1,148 

1,030 

32-9 

101 

1.241 

885 

801 

38-6 

106 

1,147 

801 

754 

40-3 

106 

1,068  , 

644 

601 

51-3 

106 

1,002  ' 

312 

410 
500 
592 
718 
779 
718 


'  Health  of  Munition  \yorkers  Commitcee,  Memo.  Xo.  21,  ''  An  Investiga- 
•■  tion  of  the  Factors  Concerned  in  the  Causation  of  Ind.  strial  Accidents," 
by  H.  M.  \'ernon,  .M.D.     London,  1918. 
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are  not  so  reraarkabli.'  as  in  the  previous  Table,  but  the  deviations 
are  sufficient  to  suggest  that  temperature,  important  in  other 
connections,  is  not  without  influence  in  the  causation  of  accidents. 

VII.— The  Physique  of  Industkial  Workers. 

1  will  conclude  this  Paper  as  I  began  it  by  reference  to  some 
generalities. 

The  prevalence  of  physical  imperfections  in  this  country  has  now 
become  a  subject  of  general  comment  owing  to  speeches  of  politicians. 
Whether  the  unfavourable  comi)arisons  sought  to  be  instituted 
between  the  population  of  England  and  that  of  France  are  just, 
how  far  the  classificatory  standards  are  similar,  what  allowance 
has  been  made  for  differing  degrees  of  industrialisation,  in  a  word, 
what  may  be  the  real  statistical  bases  of  these  judgments,  are 
questions  not  likely  to  be  answered  in  political  speeches,  nor  would, 
indeed,  those  who  listen  to  such  speeches  be  interested  in  the 
answers.  But  it  is  due  to  those  who  planned  the  researches  into 
industrial  hygiene,  which  I  am  describing,  to  remark  that  they 
promoted  inquiries  into  the  physique  of  factory  workers  long  before 
the  subject  had  a  platform  value.  One  result  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  Capt.  T.  H.  Agnew's  "  Report  on  the  Health 
"  and  Physical  Condition  of  Male  Munition  Workers."^ 

Capt.  Agnew  investigated,  inter  alia,  the  relation  of  general  health 
to  length  of  employment,  hours  and  nature  of  work.  He  arranged 
his  material  in  a  series  of  four-fold  tables,  too  numerous  to  be  repro- 
duced here,  and  was  led  to  adopt  the  following  conclusions  : — 
"  The  comparison  shows  that  the  percentage  in  Class  A  (the  best 
"  standard  of  health  and  physique)  is  less  among  those  working 
"  longer  hours,  that  is  70  hours  or  over  for  men  and  60  hours  or 
"  over  for  boys.  In  three  of  the  tables  the  difference  is  more  than 
"  twice  the  probable  error,  and  the  combined  improbability  that 
"  all  four  tables  should  merely,  as  a  result  of  random  sampling, 
"  give  the  observed  deviation  is  considerable,  indeed,  the  odds 
"  against  it  are  about  99  to  i.  The  long  hours,  therefore,  appear 
"  definitely  prejudicial  to  physical  well-being,  but  it  is  necessary 
"  to  be  sure  that  this  deduction  is  not  deceptive  and  that  it  is  not 
"  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  third  variable,  namely,  length  of 
"  employment.  Thus  it  might  happen  that  a  larger  proportion 
"  of  the  employees  who  had  been  engaged  for  longer  periods,  say; 
"  over  twelve  months,  worked  shorter  hours,  and  that  they  were 
"  by  a  process  of  selective  elimination  physically  fitter,  quite  inde- 

'  Interim  Report  of  the  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee,  Cd.  8511, 
1917,  pp.  86-109. 
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"  pendently  of  the  fact  of  working  shorter  hours.  In  this  way  a 
"  spurious  association  between  short  hours  and  physical  fitness 
"  might  arise."  Capt.  Agnew  accordingly  investigated  the  point 
by  means  of  special  tabulations,  but  found  that  the  relation  between 
long  hours  and  physical  unfitness  could  not  thus  be  explained. 
He  observes  : — "  It  is  thus  jirobably  permissible  to  draw  from  the 
"  data  the  conclusion  that  long  hours  seem  to  exercise  a  prejudicial 
"  effect  upon  average  general  health.  The  exact  intensity  of  this 
"  effect  cannot,  of  course,  be  measured  by  data  of  this  kind,  but 
"if  we  combine  all  the  results  for  post-war  men,  it  appears  that 
"22- 1  per  cent,  of  the  men  working  less  than  70  hours  are  in  a 
"  physical  class  below  A,  and  31  -4  per  cent,  of  those  working  70  or 
"  more  hours.  Of  the  boys,  6-7  per  cent,  and  10 -6  per  cent,  res- 
"  pectively  are  the  percentages  amongst  those  working  less  than 
"  60  hours,  and  for  those  working  60  hours  or  more.  This  difference 
"  is  a  serious  one." 

VIII.^ — Conclusions. 

I  hope  now  to  have  sufficiently  illustrated  the  kind  of  work  which 
has  been  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
to  throw  light  upon  the  conditions  determining  the  efficiency  of 
industrial  labourers.  It  can  be  truthfully  urged  that  in  many  cases 
we  have  done  little  more  than  provide  a  quantitative  estimate  of 
ill-effects  which  it  needed  little  sagacity  to  postulate,  and  that  in 
others,  even  if  the  results  are  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
novel,  not  much  has  been  achieved  beyond  demonstrating  that 
something  more  ought  to  be  attempted.  Neither  assertion  is  a 
reproach  to  the  investigators  ;  both  point  an  important  moral  for 
the  period  of  reconstruction. 

The  inanimate  side  of  industry,  the  details  of  production,  the 
quantities  of  goods  manufactured,  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
machines,  are  all  matters  which  can  be  adequately  described.  Such 
is  not  the  case  of  the  ultimate  producer  ;  of  the  circumstances 
which  determine  his,  or  her,  efficiency  we  are  still  very  imperfectly 
informed,  and  too  frequently  wrap  up  our  ignorance  in  a  cloak  of 
rhetoric. 

I  look  forward,  although  not  with  confidence,  for  of  the  many 
offspring  generated  between  the  sire  "  Reconstruction  "  and  the 
dam  "  Peace,"  only  a  few  will  be  born  alive,  to  the  time  when  some 
future  fellow  of  the  Society  may  render  a  complete  account  of  the 
physiological  statistics  of  industry  perhaps  treating  the  results  here 
mentioned  with  that  benevolent  patronage  which  is  the  portion  of 
the  isolated  workers  who  lived  before  the  dawn  of  a  scientific  age, 
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Discussion  on  ('ai'tain  Orkenwood's  F'apku. 

Dr.  Brow  m.kk,  in  |)ropo.sin<f  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  Juul 
luufh  plcHsuic  ill  tliiiukiiig  Captain  Cireenwood  for  his  most  intercst- 
inu  Paper.  As  Captain  Clreenwood  had  said  towards  tlif  oonelusion, 
tilt'  subjert  was  one  on  which  they  had  at  |)resent  very  litth'  {ucurate 
information.  The  inetliod,  even  of  making  such  investiyations. 
was  still  in  its  infancy.  It  was  dilficult  to  sctth'  boforf  the  iriquiri<>s 
were  begun  exactly  what  ought  to  be  measured,  and  it  was  ofton 
only  after  the  work  was  well  on  the  way  that  it  was  discovered 
tliat  the  original  specification  of  the  lines  of  research  failed  in  many 
respects  to  give  the  information  desired.  In  addition,  the  work  of 
the  inquiry  was  an  extra  strain  on  the  management,  and  there  was 
a  tendency  to  annoyance  on  the  part  of  those  administrating  if 
arrangements  once  made  were  overturned.  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  when  it  is  considered  that  in  spite  of  these  difficulties 
the  scicntiftc  workers  had  managed  in  the  limited  time  and  under 
war  conditions  to  collect  so  much  information.  In  criticism  of  one 
or  two  points,  it  could  be  said  that  the  statistics  regarding  the 
wastage  of  the  factories  presented  certain  difficulties,  'fhe  divisions 
in  which  the  persons  wlio  left  were  tabulated  were  :  (1)  those  who 
left  from  ill-health  ;  (2)  those  who  left  from  a  sufficient  reason  ; 
and  (3)  those  who  left  from  no  sufficient  reason.  The  diffieulty  of 
distinguishing  between  a  reason  deemed  sufficient  or  insufficient  is 
considerable.  A  reason  which  might  not  appear  to  ho  sufficient  to 
the  bulk  of  those  inquiring  into  the  matter  might  seem  (|uite  suffi- 
cient to  the  person  who  left.  A  certain  degree  of  nervous  irritability 
might  lead  to  a  person  leaving.  To  the  housewife  annoyed  by  her 
maids  that  might  not  seem  sufficient,  but  the  maid's  point  of  view 
might  be  difierent.  He  thought,  therefore,  the  better  method, 
except,  perhajjs,  during  the  first  month  or  so,  would  be  to  put  these 
three  classes  together.  It  was  interesting  to  note  how  constant  the 
rate  of  leaving  became  after  a  time.  The  numbers  affected  were, 
it  is  true,  small,  but  when  graduated  so  as  to  give  a  constant  rate 
of  leaving,  the  difference  made  in  the  figures  would  be  very  small. 
Something  analogous  to  the  constant  cause  of  death  assumed' fiy 
Makeham  to  represent  a  factor  in  the  death-rate  in  individuals  at 
different  ages  might  be  assumed  to  apply  in  this  case,  using  the 
phrase,  cause  of  death,  in  the  sense  of  ceasing  to  be  of  effective  use 
in  the  factory.  There  was  one  point  that  had  always  been  of  special 
interest  to  him,  and  that  was  the  influence  of  night  work.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  seen  any  statistical  information  regarding  the 
effects  of  night  work,  and  he  thought  the  information  was  of  the 
first  importance.  He  had  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  night 
work  under  different  conditions,  and  he  had  always  left  the  condi- 
tions he  found  obtaining  untouched.     He  had  seen  nurses  on  and 
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oli  night  duty  fur  alternate  periods  of  three  months  and  also  for 
luunthly  periods.  He  thought  that  the  nurses  went  off  night  duty 
under  the  three-monthly  system  more  tired  than  under  the  monthly, 
but  on  asking  which  they  preferred,  some  preferred  three  anonths 
and  some  one  month,  so  that  he  could  never  get  any  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  which  period  was  really  the  best.  It  would  seem  now 
that  weekly  periods  would  be  better,  but  he  did  not  know  how  that 
would  appeal  to  the  matrons  of  hospitals  ;  it  would  certainly  lead 
to  the  staff  having  more  time  off  between  the  changes,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  generally  popular.  The  habit  of  sleeping  was  one  of 
the  points  ;  it  would  seem  that  this  habit  might  be  better  cultivated 
by  frequent  change  from  day  to  night  duty.  What  seemed  quite 
clear,  however,  was  that  long  ]3eriods  of  night  duty  should  not  be 
encouraged.  The  information  on  the  hours  of  labour  and  output 
and  upon  accidents  was  also  exceedingly  interesting.  The  question 
of  accidents  to  the  same  person  raised  the  interesting  point  as  to 
the  reason  why  persons  should  have  accidents.  Was  it  that  they 
had  a  habit  of  having  accidents,  or  having  had  one  accident,  they 
became  less  self-confident,  and,  therefore,  more  liable  to  a  second  1 
He  felt  inclined  to  consider  the  first  theory  the  more  probable, 
and  tliat  also  was  the  opinion  of  Captain  Greenwood.  The  habit  of 
accidents  was  well-known  to  all  housewives  ;  glass  was  broken  by 
one  maid  at  a  rate  Avhich  did  not  happen  with  another.  He  had 
seen  himself  breakages  run  thiougli  particular  wards,  and  when  the 
nurses  were  moved,  the  breakages  moved  along  with  them.  If  a 
habit  of  causing  external  accidents  existed,  it  was  probable,  he 
thought,  that  a  habit  of  personal  accidents  might  also  exist.  The 
figures  given  by  Captain  Greenwood  were  especially  interesting, 
and  he  thought  that  when  they  had  figures  on  a  larger  scale  these 
points  might  be  satisfactorily  determined.  There  was  nothing  more 
lie  esjiecially  wished  to  say,  as  there  were  many  present  who  might 
wish  to  continue,  having  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
than  he  possessed. 

Professor  EofMcwoRTH  thought  that  Captain  Greenwood's  Pajjcr 
made  important  contributions  both  to  statistics  and  economics. 
In  both  departments  the  maxim  which  Captain  Greenwood  had 
adopted,  to  measure  and  express  phenomena  in  numbers,  afforded 
guidance.  The  maxim  was  not,  indeed,  equally  ap])licable  to  both 
departments.  A  distinction  might  be  drawn  between  the  two 
])hrases  which  Kelvin  had  used  :  to  "  measure  "'  and  to  '"  ex])ress 
"  ill  numbers.'"  There  was  a  kind  of  measurement  whicli  could 
not  I'c  expressed  in  numbers,  or  in  terms  of  units.  It  gave  rise 
not  to  ecjuations,  but  to  ine(jaafio)is,  as  that  one  quantity  was 
greater  than  another.  Proportions  relating  to  psychical  quantity 
were  mostly  of  this  character.  Members  of  the  Statistical  Society 
might  not  think  much  of  such  loose  statements  ;  but  they  could 
not  dispense  with  this  moral— or  hedonic— arithmetic  in  their 
capacity  of  eeononiists  ;     a  chnriMtcr  which    had    b(>l()nged  to  the 
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Society  siiict'  the;  'lifties  of  tlie  last  century.  'I'o  take  an  instance 
from  an  (!corioinic  ]jh(;nonif;n  now  j)ainfully  proniinent.  nam^Iv. 
taxation  ;  it  was  proper  to  take  account  o[  the  Hcicrifirc  iinposerl 
on  the  taxpayer,  although  no  exact  numerical  mtMHure  for  that 
subjective  quantity  was  obtainable.  There  was  present  that  after- 
noon a  distinguishetl  investigator  in  these  matters,  Mr.  Cohen 
Stuart,  who  had  with  great  mathematical  ability  investigated 
questions  like  the  following  :  whether,  if  you  took  by  taxation 
one-tenth  of  a  small  income  (or  rather  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  income  exceeded  a  certain  minimum)  a  greater  sacrifice 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  taxpayer  than  if  one-tenth  were  taki-n 
from  a  large  income.  Opinions  iniuht  differ  on  that  question,  as 
Dr.  Marshall  had  lately  said.^  But  there  could  hardly  be  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  Dr.  Marshall's  statement  that  the 
"  personal  hurt  "  caused  by  obtaining  i,oool.  of  additional  revenue 
through  levies  of  20?.  from  each  of  fifty  incomes  of  200I.  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  hurt  caused  by  taking  the  required  amount  from 
a  single  income  of  io,oooZ.  These  conceptions  were  not  irrelevant 
to  the  present  subject.  He  expected  in  the  future  not  only,  with 
Captain  Greenwood,  more  perfect  *'  physiological  statistics  of 
"  industry,"  but  also  psychical  investigations  as  to  the  quantity 
of  discomfort  and  fatigue  which  might  attend  different  arrange- 
ments of  work.  Keferring  to  the  analogy  with  vital  statistics  which 
Captain  Greenwood  had  presented,  he,  the  speaker,  did  not  under- 
stand that  because  departure  from  an  industry  was  likened  to 
decease,  it  was  meant  to  represent  such  change  as  an  evil.  Such 
an  implication  was,  perhaps,  latent  in  the  interesting  articles  on 
the  instability  of  employment  which  M.  Bellom  had  lately  contri- 
buted to  LEconomiste  Franrais  (August,  1918,  and  subsequent 
articles).  He,  Professor  Edgeworth,  submitted  that  the  capacity 
to  change  one's  occupation  was  apt  to  prove  advantageous  in  war- 
time. Industrial  troubles  suggested  an  additional  argument  against 
rigid  division  of  labour.  If  large  numbers  of  the  general  public  were 
qualified  to  take  on  at  a  pinch  work  like  that  of  transportation, 
the  community  would  be  not  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  operatives 
belonging  to  a  particular  industry. 

Dr.  E.  L.  CoLLTS  said  he  desired  to  thank  the  Chairman  for 
allowing  him  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  because  he  had  had 
the  privilege  of  watching  the  investigations  of  which  Captain  Green- 
wood had  been  speaking  throughout.  It  was  extremely  interesting 
to  find  that  investigations  could  express  as  facts  some  things  which 
one  previously  oi^ly  guessed  at  to  be  truths,  and  so  to  see  one's 
previous  ideas  based  on  the  foundation  of  statistical  data.  One 
of  the  inquiries  to  which  Captain  Greenwood  had  referred  was 
intenselv  interesting,  because  it  proved  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
ji)  nap  to  conclusions.  During  war-time  night  shifts  became  necessary, 
JIT  d  in  the  question  of  day  work  versus  night  work,  there  were  some 

1   Ajl<'r-War  Prohh  ».«,  clited  by  W.  H.  Dawson. 
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at  the  time  the  investigation  was  started,  who  were  convinced  in 
their  own  minds  that  continuous  night  work  was  better  than  inter- 
mittent night  work.  Indeed,  he  would  confess  that  he  was  himself 
advising  that  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  people  at  night,  this 
principle  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  workers 
should  be  employed  at  night  work  for  a  longer  period  than  weeks, 
or  fortnights.  The  investigation  which  Captain  Greenwood  had 
referred  to  was  then  carried  oiit,  and  he,  Dr.  CoUis,  had,  humbly, 
to  cry  "  Peccavi  " — he  was  wrong.  One's  ideas  of  the  physiological 
change  being  more  permanent  if  the  workers  were  employed 
for  a  longer  period,  however,  right  in  theory,  were  wrong 
under  the  conditions  of  present  social  life.  He  thought  that 
instance  gave  a  practical  meaning  to  some  of  these  inquiries. 
It  might  interest  them  possibly  to  know  how,  in  another  way, 
the  inquiries  which  had  been  set  before  them  in  statistical  form 
came  to  be  of  value.  At  one  time  during  the  war  the  output  of 
munitions  overtook  the  requirements,  and  it  was  decided  to  make 
a  cut  in  the  programme,  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  thought  this 
was  going  to  entail  the  dismissal  of  some  60,000  workers.  Various 
points  were  considered  to  avoid  this  dismissal,  for  instance,  as  to 
whether  they  could  lessen  the  necessity  by  cutting  down  the  hours 
of  work.  He  had  been  speaking  a  good  deal  before  about  cutting 
down  hours  of  work,  and  suggesting  that  if  only  the  hours  were  cut 
down,  they  would  increase  the  output  they  were  trying  to  obtain. 
They  had  refused  then  to  listen  to  any  such  talk  from  him  ;  but 
then  came  the  question  of  their  justifying  their  own  point  when 
they  wanted  to  reduce  the  output,  say,  from  100  to  80.  He  had 
told  them  if  they  shortened  the  hours,  that  they  would  probably 
not  get  an  output  of  80  but  120,  and  have  to  build  new  yards  in 
which  to  place  their  products.  This  made  so  much  impression  that 
they  did  not  reduce  the  hours.  Then  they  asked  what  they  ought 
to  do  ;  and  he  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to  be  quite  certain  of 
reducing  the  output  and  not  discharging  the  workers,  they  should 
lengthen  the  hours.  They  had  told  him  that  would  be  very  unpopular, 
as  they  did  not  intend  to  raise  the  wages,  and  again  asked  what  they 
should  do.  He  told  them  that  Captain  Greenwood  had  just  been 
busy  on  the  wastage  of  workers  and  labour  turnover  :  and  produced 
Captain  Greenwood's  figures,  at  which  they  were  astonished — but 
asked  what  they  meant  ?  He  told  them  it  meant  tluit  if  they  left 
things  alone,  the  60,000  workers  would  pass  out  of  the  factory  quite 
naturally,  if  they  ceased  to  engage  fresh  workers.  The  Sub-Committee 
on  which  he  was  sitting  considered  the  matter  very  carefully,  and 
they  managed  to  prolong  the  reconsideration  of  the  question  for 
quite  a  long  time,  in  fact,  so  long  as  to  account  for  most  of  the 
time  during  which  the  workers  were  to  have  been  dismissed  ;  and 
nothing  at  all  was  happening  in  tlie  labour  market ;  it  was  not 
being  Hooded  by  the  40,000  who  left,  and  that  they  liad  no  need 
to  trouble  themselves  about  the  other  20,000.  That  was  the  result 
of  having  knowledge  in  one's  hands.     In  the  first  place,  they  would 
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have  rtliorteiu'.cl  the  liuurti,  increased  tlie  out])ut,  and  dinorganiBcd 
the  programme  ;   in  the  second  place,  they  would  have  taken  some 
strenuous  efforts  to  move  people  about  the  country,  wliich  were 
entirely  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.   With  regard  to  the  accidents 
data,  to  which  attention  had  heen  cilled,  they  had  a  very  imjjortant 
practical  side.     In  the  past,  every  eltort  that  could  he  thouf^ht  of 
had  been  made  to  reduce  the  occurrence  of  industrial  accidents  : 
but  those  elTorts   had   practically   all   been   concentrated   on   the 
guarding  of  machinery  and  doing  what  they  could  to  make  processes 
less  dangerous.     In  the  last  few  years,  further  attention  had  beep 
drawn,  especially  from  America,  to  the  fact  that  some  75  per  cent 
to  80  per  cent,  of  all  accidents  were  under  the  control  of  the  worker, 
and  do  what  they  would  to  guard  machinery  and  make  processes 
less  dangerous,  they  would  only  effect  a  saving  of  some  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  accidents,  whereas  the  other  75  to  80  per  cent,  would  rcin;iin. 
The  point  had  now  been  brouglit  out  that  certain  individual  workers 
had  a  predilection  to  accidents,  and  that  the  old  proverb  that  the 
burnt  child  was  afraid  of  fire  was  false.     There  was  a  probability  of 
a  great  reduction  being  made  in  industrial   accidents  by  paying 
attention  to  the  point  of  selecting  their  workers  and  eliminating 
those  who  showed  a  special  predilection  to  suffer  accidents  from  a 
particular  ])rocess.     Tlie  work  carried  out  in  relation  to  the  food 
problem  during  the  war,  especially  among  those  who  were  being 
housed  in  the  hostels,  was  of  very  great  importance.    The  dietaries 
were  studied,  and  the  effect,  as  far  as  it  could  be  estimated,  was 
a  very  great  lielp.     Captain  Greenw^ood  was  hardly  aware  of  the 
value  of  his  own  work,  both  in  advising  the  managers  of  the  hostels 
as  to  what  food  should  be  procured  to  give  the  workers  the  necessary 
energy  to  carry  out  their  work,  and  in  the  information  given  to  the 
Food   Ministry   itself.      He   supposed   Captain   Greenwood    would 
hardly  lay  stress  on  it  here  ;   but  in  bringing  before  them  statistical 
data,  he  had  rather  hidden  from  them  the  direct  value  of  bis  work 
during  the  war.     At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  he  was  rather 
suggesting  that  lie  bad  only  marked  out  territory  for  others  to 
develop,  and  was  only  a  pioneer  who  saw  some  gold,  but  did  not 
pick  up  anything.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  dug  his  spade  in 
firmly,  and  there  had  already  grown  a  certain  harvest  from  the 
work  he  bad  embarked  upon,  which  harvest  would  undoubtedly 
be  far  greater  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Stamp  said  he  would  be  very  diffident  in  passing  any  critical 
remarks  on  a  subject  which  was  quite  out  of  his  own  line,  but  there 
Avas  one  point  which  touched  matters  he  was  personally  interested  in. 
He  was  very  surprised  at  the  preamble  to  the  paragraph  about 
night  work  and  da}'  work.  If  it  were  important  on  that  small  show- 
ing, how  much  more  important  it  must  be  if  there  was  any  move 
to  increase  night  work.  They  were,  surely,  face  to  face  to-day  with 
an  immense  campaign  for  the  increase  of  night  work.  The  great 
question  of  the  day  was  how  they  could  increase  the  number  of 
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good  tilings  for  people  to  enjoy  with  fewer  hours  of  labour  ?     How 

could  they  make  the  total  product  of  labour  and  capital  greater, 

so     that    the     share    of    the    worker    need    not    be    diminished, 

while    he     was,    in     fact,    having    greater     leisure     and     shorter 

hours  ?   The  most  important  practical  answer  that  was  now  receiving 

an  immense  following  was  that  of  Lord  Leverhulme.     He  asked  : 

'"  Why  are  you  receiving  for  the  total  co-operation  of  labour  and 

'■  capital  such  a  small  amount  as  you  are  ?     The  reason  is  that 

"  some  of    your  agents  of  production  are  idle  when  they  ought 

"  not  to  be,  namely,  your  buildings  and  machinery.    Those  things 

"  do  not  need  rest.    You  could  work  them  all  the  hours  there  are, 

"and  by  so  doing  yoii  could  spread  your  oncost  over  the  same 

''  quantity  of  goods  and  make  the  product  of  the  co-operation  of 

''  labour  and  capital  far  greater."     He  was,  therefore,  saying  that 

what  one  ought  to  do  was  to  increase  the  mmiber  of  industries  in 

which  a  shift  system  was  at  work,  in  order  that  they  might  get  the 

utmost  out  of  their  machinery  and  buildings.     If  that  programme 

was  a  true  one  (and  it  certainly  was  receiving  great  attention  by 

industrial  thinkers),  they  were  face  to  face  with  an  immense  increase 

of  night  work—  because,  if  buildings  and  machinery  were  to  be  kept 

going  for  24  hours,  it  meant  they  must  have  at  least  three  shifts  of 

workers  to  work  in  the  buildings.     If  that  was  to  be  the  case,  or 

there  was  any  movement  in  that  direction,  how  much  more  important 

than  Captain  Greenwood  had  claimed  was  the  settlement  of  how 

best  to  carry  out  that  night  work  with  proper  regard  to  efficiency  and 

the  health  of  the  worker  !     What  a  vista  of  possibilities  was  opened 

out  by  Captain  Greenwood.     He  very  modestly  claimed  to  be  a 

pioneer,  but,  as  Dr.  Collis  had  said,  he  seemed  to  have  harvested 

something  himself.     After  a  paper  like  the  one  they  had  heard, 

the  meaning  of  the  words  "  Vital  Statistics  "  seemed  to  take  up 

something  quite  new.     They  had  jireviously  thought  of  it  as  the 

registration  of  the  results  of  births  and  deaths  after  they  occurred, 

.  which,  however  important  to  the  community,  did  not  help  them 

much  to  alter  the  situation.    Here  they  had  vital  statistics  in  a  far 

truer  sense,  in  that  they  were  studying,   by  statistical  methods, 

things  which  were  vital  to  the  health  of  the  workers.     Hitherto, 

they  liad  had  statistics  with  regard  to  their  wagf^s,  their  housing, 

children,  and  all  those  things  ;    but  they  had  her(>  a  thing  which 

might  help  them  to  mend  their  errors  of  treatment  in  other  matters, 

in  what,  after  all,  was  the  most  important  thing  to  them,  viz.,  the 

way  they  spent  the  bulk  of  their  lives.     It  seemed  to  indicate  that 

they  were  on  the  threshold  of  new  possibilities  in  the  ap[)lication 

of  statistical  methods.    Professor  Edgeworth  was  always  interesting 

when  he  directed  his  observations  to  tlie  various  uses  to  which 

statistics  could  be  })ut,  and  the  degree  of  caution,  and  so  on,  that 

was  to  be  observed.    Pie  had  come  into  that  room  little  exjiocting 

that  the  province  Captain  Greenwood  had  taken  up  could  in  any 

way  be  connected  with  the  province  in  which  he  was  interested  ; 

but  Professor  Edgeworth  had  lightly  got  on  to  the  connecting  link 
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in  re{iirrui<i  to  t  Ik-  tli-tiTiiiiiKition  of  rclutivci  "  hurt."  If  thev  tried 
to  (IctcrmirM^  the  (Ici^rce  of  "  hurt  "  hy  thf  quality  or  puii^ifiicy 
of  tlic  laiif];uage  used  by  the  jx-rsoM  liurt,  hf  thought  one  couUI 
controvert  the  theory  at  once  ;  because  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
language  of  the  super-taxpayer,  in  volume  and  degree,  was  not 
proportionate  to  the  language  used  by  the  payers  amongst  the 
working  classes,  paying  in  the  mass  an  equal  sum.  It  seemed  to 
him,  in  fact,  that  the  smaller  amount  they  had  to  pay  the  more  fuss 
they  made  about  it.  Dr.  Marshall's  theory  was  only  tenable  in 
considering  the  aggregate  "  hurt  "  of  one  man,  as  compared  with 
the  "  hurt  "  of  teni  men  on  the  first  imjjosition  of  the  tax.  He 
believed  he  was  using  a  medical  term  not  really  out  of  its  ordinary 
signification  when  he  said  there  was  such  a  thing  as  becoming 
"  tolerant  "  to  doses  of  taxation,  and  if  they  had  the  man  who  had 
an  income  of  io,oooL,  which  had  never  been  actually  an  income 
of  io,oooZ.,  but  always  to  him  3,000?.,  what  he  felt  was  increa.<feft 
in  the  taxation  on  the  io,oooZ.,  very  largely  "  tolerance  "  destroyed 
the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  when  one  attempted  to  carry  it  out  in  a 
strictly  quantitative  sense. 

Mr.  H.  }\.  Bektox  said  the  question  of  night  work,  in  relation 
to  industrial  efficiency,  was  one  on  which  he  could  not  profess  to 
any  quantitative  knowledge,  but  his  observation  of  the  habits  of 
night  workers  led  him  to  conclude  that  their  inefficiency  might 
be  due  to  nervous  strain,  involved  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  their 
habits  to  those  of  the  majority  of  the  community.  A  man  on  a 
night  shift  was  not,  in  fact,  content  to  accept  his  inverted  conditions 
of  life.  He  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends,  because,  although  he 
worked  while  others  slept,  he  did  not  sleep  while  others  w^orke*]. 
He  noticed  that  they  over-fatigued  themselves  in  their  pursuit  of 
leisure  which  they  could  only  enjoy  in  association  with  others 
differently  circumstanced.  It.  therefore,  occurred  to  him  that 
if,  in  order  to  increase  production,  it  were  necessary  to  economise 
capital  by  means  of  night  shifts,  it  might  be  done  with  impunity, 
provided  it  were  done  upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  In  any 
industrial  communities  in  which  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  night 
workers  were  employed,  it  might  be  possible  so  to  adjust  their 
conditions  of  life  as  to  provide  appropriate  diversion  of  work  con- 
sistently with  requisite  and  regular  sleep,  and  so  really  avoid  the 
straiu  to  which  they  were  at  present  subjected.  With  regard  to 
the  predisposition  to  accidents,  he  had  not  been  able  to  gather 
to  what  that  was  due.  He  wondered  whether  some  people  were 
not  by  nature  more  clumsy  than  others — whether  their  fingers 
were  not  all  thumbs,  and  w^hether  they  were  not  more  susceptible 
to  mischance  in  handling  dangerous  tools  in  consequence,  or,  again, 
whether  the  predisposition  to  accidents  on  the  part  of  persons 
who  had  already  had  an  accident  might  be  due  to  nervousness. 
They  might  be  afraid  w^hen  they  got  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
that  they  might  topple  over.     He  would  like  to  know  whether 
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any  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  extraordinary  predisjDOsition 
which  was  observable,  and  which  appeared  to  contradict  the  assump- 
tion of  the  proverb  that  a  burnt  child  dreaded  the  fire. 

Dr.  DuDFiELD  said,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  accidents,  he 
thought  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  grouj)  everything  under  the 
term  "  accidents."  Accidents  varied  very  much  in  severity,  and 
two  factors  came  into  play  :  (i)  there  were  workers  with  bad  sight , 
or  defective  muscular  co-ordination,  who  were,  therefore,  liable  to 
accident ;  (ii)  again,  it  was  common  knowledge  that  very  trifling  acci- 
dents were  very  frequently  recorded  on  account  of  the  attractions 
which  were  offered  in  the  shape  of  holidays  and  compensation.  Those 
two  factors  required  to  be  considered.  He  did  not  dispute  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  greater  liability  to  genuine  "  accidents  "  among 
workers  who  were  over-fatigued.  With  regard  to  what  Dr.  Greenwood 
called  discontinuance  of  night  service,  he  wished  to  call  attention 
to  the  practice  at  sea.  They  had  night  service  continuously,  but 
no  man  was  on  duty  the  same  hour  every  night.  By  the  intervention 
of  "  dog  watches,"  a  man  was  on  deck  one  night  from  8  to  12, 
would  be  below  deck  during  those  hoiirs  on  the  following  night, 
and  on  deck  at  12  to  4.  Such  arrangement  appeared  to  him  to 
carry  the  principle  of  continuous  night  work,  with  variation,  to 
its  utmost  limit. 

Dr.  Stevenson  said,  as  a  representative  of  the  ignorant  public 
with  regard  to  these  matters,  he  wished  to  ask  whether,  on  the 
subject,  both  of  the  relation  of  the  length  of  hours  and  of  night 
work  to  volume  of  output,  the  material  for  a  statistical  answer 
on  a  large  scale  was  not  provided  in  the  records  of  piece-workers' 
output.  He  supposed  they  had  all  noticed  that  in  recent  demands 
of  trade  unions  for  modification  of  the  conditions  of  employment, 
along  with  the  claim  for  reduction  of  hours  for  dayworkers  had 
gone  a  demand  for  increase  in  the  remuneration  for  piece-work, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  output  of  piece  work  would  be  diminished 
by  the  diminution  in  working  hours.  If  that  assumiition  was  not 
only  incorrect,  but  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth,  the  fact 
being  that  the  amount  of  piece-work  output  would  be  increased 
by  the  diminution  in  the  hours  of  work,  then,  surely,  it  was  of  great 
importance  that  that  fact  should  be  demonstrated  on  the  largest 
possible  scale,  and  one  that  would  carry  conviction  to  the  workers 
concerned  ?  He  asked  whether  there  was  not  a  prospect  of  a 
test  on  that  scale  being  afforded  by  examination  of  the  records 
of  payment  for  output  by  piece  workers.  For  instance,  the  output 
of  coal  per  man  in  the  same  collieries  ])efore  and  after  the  Kight 
Hours  Act  came  into  force  should  be  capable  of  throwing  liglit 
upon  the  optimum  length  of  the  working  day  in  that  occupation  ; 
and  the  relative  output  of  day  and  night  shifts  in  the  same  collieries 
might  surely  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  efficacy  of  day  and  night 
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labour.  It  Hi-oiiicd  aw  if,  in  these  cases,  the  conditions  other  than 
those  iwidcr  investigation  might  be  fairly  constant,  and  so  favour- 
able to  the  test.  In  connection  vvitli  another  matter,  Tabhj  <j 
was  introdutM.'d  as  ilhistrating  tlie  Ijcaring  of  marital  conditions 
upon  continuity  of  employment  amongst  women  ;  and  he  asked 
whetiier  it  would  not  be  possible  to  answer  the  question  very  simply 
by  classifying  the  workers  in  preceding  tables  as  "  single  "  or 
"  married,"  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  sec  whether  the  "  death- 
'■  rate  "  was  higher  amongst  the  married  than  amongst  the  single, 
and  to  what  extent. 

Dr.  IssERLis  said,  with  regard  to  'i  able  VII,  the  conclusion  was 
that  the  proportion  of  survivors  diminished  with  age.  There  seemed 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  proportion  of  survivors  was  smaller  for  ages 
over  22  than  for  ages  under  22,  but  the  table  did  not  seem  to  bear 
out  that  the  proportion  of  survivors  went  o)i  diminishing  with 
increasing  ages.  There  were  only  two  increases,  23  to  27  and  28 
upwards.  The  difference,  if  anything,  was  the  other  way  ;  but 
it  was  an  insignificant  one,  one  way  or  the  other.  He  did  not 
know  very  much  about  accidents  in  factories,  but  he  had  a  sugges- 
tion to  make  as  to  whether  it  was  not  possible  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  mental  characteristic  rather  tlian  anything  else.  Many  who 
were  not  in  factories  had  a  pre-disposition  to  accidents.  In  his 
opinion,  that  would  lead  to  very  serious  results  in  connection  with 
edged  tools.  He  himself  very  often  dealt  with  figures,  and 
frequently  found  himself  making  numerical  slips.  If,  for  instance, 
he  said  that  six  sevens  were  forty-three,  that  would  mean  many  hours 
of  work  in  a  calculation — to  find  out  the  mistake  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him,  if  it  meant  a  risk  of  losing  one  of  his  fingers,  first  of  all  he 
would  appear  on  the  accident  list,  and,  secondly,  he  knew  he  had 
a  habit  of  making  such  mistakes.  He  had  also  observed  the  same 
thing  very  mucli  with  his  students.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
teacliing  ;  and  in  order  to  save  himself  trouble  in  the  correction 
of  exercises,  he  first  of  all  took  the  work  of  two  or  three  students 
whom  he  knew  to  be  more  or  less  reliable  in  order  to  see  their  results. 
He  knew,  if  one  man  said  the  answer  was  55,  and  the  other  47,  A. 
was  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  B.,  both  things  depending  on  very 
elementary  knowledge  ;  and  he  said  here  was  one  who  was  in  the 
habit,  fri  having  little  accidents.  Tf  it  applied  to  machinery,  it 
would  lead  to  their  figuring  in  the  table  of  accidents.  With  regard 
to  those  who  passed  out,  especially  after  a  certain  number  of  months, 
it  became  pretty  steady.  Had  Captain  Greenwood  any  information 
as  to  whether  the  ]iassing  out  was  due  to  their  having  acquired 
experience  in  the  munition  factory,  and  ])ecoming  more  valuable 
workers,  and  naturally  gravitating  to  better-paid  positions  ?  It 
was  suggested  by  one  of  the  previous  speakers  that  it  might  be 
an  advantage  to  the  industrial  world  to  have  interchange  of  workers. 
In  the  teaching  world  it  was  a  good  thing  for  them  to  get  experience 
and  in  the  universities  and  coll(>oes  thev  acted  on  the  theory  that 
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it  was  not  a  good  thing  for  them  to  sit  down  in  their  posts,  and  so 
they  passed  out  in  a  year  or  two,  presumably  to  get  better  paid 
posts, 

n  I  Captain  Greenwood,  in  reply,  said  he  was  extremely  gratified 
by  the  way  in  which  they  had  received  his  paper.  He  was  conscious 
of  its  manifold  imperfections,  and,  therefore,  the  more  grateful 
for  their  kindness.  Many  speakers  had  referred  to  the  subject  of 
night  work,  and  he  certainly  owed  an  a])ology  to  the  economists 
for  having  underrated  the  importance  of  night  work  in  the  future 
organisation  of  industry.  He  had  not  reflected  that  if  one  desired 
to  make  the  maximum  use  of  the  plant  with  a  minimum  number 
of  hours'  work  for  the  individual  labourer,  the  regular  organisation 
of  night  shifts  might  be  necessary.  He  thought  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  actual  inferiority  of  night  work  on  the  continuous  shift 
system  suggested  in  the  pajjer  and  supported  by  Mr.  Beeton,  must 
Ije  the  correct  one,  and  that  Dr.  Brownlee's  experience  was  con- 
cordant with  it.  In  an  institution  where  the  employees  were  under 
regular  discipline,  the  normal  routine  could  be  regulated.  It  was 
possible,  for  instance,  to  invert  the  rhythm  of  bodily  temperature 
(in  accordance  with  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  was,  in  day- 
working  men  and  anthropoids,  at  its  maximum  towards  7  p.m., 
and  at  its  minimum  towards  3  a.m.)  in  monkeys  put  to  sleep  during 
the  day  in  sound  and  light  proof  boxes  and  kept  active  at  night,  but 
impossible  to  do  so  in,  for  instance,  night-working  Army  bakers 
not  so  rigidly  controlled.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  adequate 
rest  and  quiet  for  a  minority  of  night  workers  living  under  urban 
conditions  and  tempted  or  compelled  to  devote  part  of  what  should 
be  the  time  of  rest  to  the  amusements  or  work-a-day  avocations 
of  the  majority.  But  if  night  work  ceased  to  be  a  relatively  rare 
exception,  then  night  workers  might 'be  numerous  enough  to  allow 
of  an  orderly  change  in  social  habits.  Passing  to  the  question  of 
accidents,  he  had  to  observe  that  the  data  were  subject  to  most 
of  the  objections  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dudfield,  although  the  material, 
consisting  of  ambulance  room  records  from  particular  Factories  under 
good  supervision,  were  probably  the  best  ever  accumulated.  The 
accidents  themselves  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  slight,  rarely 
causing  absence  from  work  for  more  than  one  or  two  days  ;  in  the 
vast  majority  the  victim  returned  to  duty  at  once.  He  would 
remark  that  the  litigious  element,  to  which  Dr.  Dudfield  referred, 
the  tendency  to  report  an  injury  which  a  normal  person  might 
disregard,  was  one  of  the  forms  of  "  susceptibility  "  to  accident 
and,  from  the  industrial  standpoint,  as  important  as  any  other 
form.  He  felt  confident  that  the  factor  of  personal  susceptibilitv 
to  accident  was  of  great  importance.  Ho  and  Miss  Hilda  Woods 
had  found  that  the  frequency  with  which  a  woman  sustained  acci- 
dents was  not  significantly  correlated  with  her  output,  age,  or 
sickness  record.  Whether  such  susceptibility  were  antecedent  to 
employment  or  consequent  upon  sustaining  a  first  accident,  i.e., 
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wlifthiT,  aftir  (iiH*  ■■  rr-alj"  ac(i<l»'iit,  thf  victim  became,  as  Mr.  Beeton 
HUfijifvstod,  nervous  and  tliencfortli  inrrca singly  liable  to  have  other 
afcidonts,  was  a  jjrohlcin  of  <rri-.il  nioniciit.     Thus  it  was  arguabh* 
that  if  an  a('ro|)lanf'  pilot  sustaiiwd  a  rrasli,  even  without  j)hysical 
injurv  to  himself,  an  enduring  ('(Toct  might  be  produced  upon  his 
sub-consciousness     if   the   term   be  permitted     which    w^ould   make 
hiiii  ever  afterwards  an  unsafe   pilot,   although  at  the   beginning 
he  was  perfectly  fit.     The  existence  of  this  possibility  had  made 
it  (>x])edient  to  attempt  to  solve  the  general   problem,   using  the 
data  of  trivial  industrial  accidents  which  had  come  under  notice. 
He  and  Mr.  Yule  had  examined  the  problem  from  the  algebraical 
]ioint  of  view  in  considerable  detail,  and,  from  that  point  of  view, 
the  work  had  been  exceptionally  interesting.     The  application  of 
their  theoretical  scheinata  to  a  large  collection  of  data,   had,  he 
thought,   made  it  highly  probable  that  the  a    priori  exi)lanatioii 
was  correct,  that  the  unequal  incidence  was  due  to  a  personal  factor 
already  operative  before  any  accident  had  occurred.      Hence  the 
deleterious  effect  of  an  accident  upon  an  initially  normal  person 
was  not,  on  the  average,  so  serious  as  might  have  been  feared.     He 
was  in  complete  agreement  with  Dr.  Brownlee's  remarks  as  to  the 
doubtful  value  of  the  sub-classifications  of  causes  for  leaving  and 
agreed   that  the  general  rate  should  usually  alone  be  discussed. 
The  graduation  of  the  tables  was  not,  perhaps,  worth  much  labour, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  experience  at  later  months,  and  the 
consequent  size  of  the  errors  of   sampling.      Professor   Edgeworth 
had    wondered    whether    he    regarded    a    high     wastage    rate    as 
unfavourable.      From   the    point   of    view   of    an   officer    of    the 
Ministry    of    Munitions,    it    was    very    unfavourable,    since    such 
wastage  had  cost  the  nation  millions  of  pounds.     No  worker  could 
attain  his  or  her  highest  rate  of  output,  even  upon  the  simplest 
process,  within  five  or  six  week*  of  engagement,  and  the  high  wastage 
rates  of  the  earlier  months  of  service  had  necessarily  diminished 
output  because,  even  if  those  who  left  one  factory  immediately 
joined  another,  much  of  the  special  experience  acquired  was  wasted. 
Dr.  Isserlis'  point  as  to  the  economic  reason  for  wastage  in  ordinary 
life  was  an  important  one.     Dr.  Collis  had  very  generously  referred 
to  the  importance  of  the  food  investigation.     It  was  true  that  they 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  valuable  work  on  that  subject ;  but 
such  value  as  it  possessed  was  very  largely  due  to  Dr.  Collis  himself 
as  "liead  of  the  department.     But  for  the  energy  of  Dr.  Collis,  nobody 
would  have  been  influenced  by  the  results  obtained  in  the  research 
sub-section.     Dr.  Stevenson  had  asked  two  questions,  the  first  being 
why  the  effect  upon  output  of  diminishing  the  length  of  shift  had  not 
been  tested  upon  wider  data.     He  (Captain  Greenwood)  thought  that 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  was  very  desirable  to  reduce 
comparisons  to  the  simplest  possible  terms.     When  massed  data 
were  in  question,  the  possible  influence  of  many  other  variables  than 
that  of  length  of  shift  had  to  be  considered,  differences  of  skill. 
variations  of  machinery,  supplies  of  raw  material,  &c.  Such  considera- 
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tions  influenced  Dr.  Vernon  in  the  choice  of  groups  which,  although 
small,  were  homogeneous,  and  this  choice  seemed  to  him  judicious. 
Dr.  Stevenson  further  asked  why  the  possible  influence  of  married 
life  upon  the  wastage  results  was  left  conjectural  and  not  settled  bj 
tabulating  the  data  throughout  into  married  and  single.  TLf 
answer  was  that  in  only  a  small  number  of  the  factories  investigated 
was  the  civil  state  recorded  upon  the  index  cards,  and  that  the 
number  giving  full  particulars  was  too  small  to  justify  any  further 
subdivisions  than  those  shown  in  the  tables.  In  this  connection 
he  would  add  that  Dr.  Isserlis  had  justly  pointed  out  that  the 
phrasing  of  the  remark  under  Table  YII  was  not  happy.  He  had 
merely  wished  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  women  over  22 
compared,  as  a  whole,  unfavourably  with  those  under  that  age, 
so  far  as  "  heavy  "  factories  were  concerned,  not  that  the  rate  of 
wastage  was  a  continuous  function  of  age.  In  conclusion,  he 
desired  again  to  thank  the  Society  for  its  generous  reception  of  a 
very  slender  contribution  to  a  subject  of  immense  importance. 

The  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 


R.  Ramaswamy  Aiyengar,  B.A. 

J.  E.  Allen. 

Arthur  R.  Cratborne. 

Sir  E.  H.  Holden,  Bart. 

Richard  D.  Holt. 


F,  W.  Lanchester. 
George  A.  Pavlovsky. 
Ibrahim  Rashad. 
Sir  Felix  Schuster,  Bart. 
Joseph  Edmund  Stone. 
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*  SoMK  of  llic  ('.xpcriiiu'iits  l)y  wliicli  tlic  votaries  of  psychical 
rcsi-arcli  test  tlicir  hypotheses  deserve  tlic  attention  of  the  statis- 
tician. For  they  afford  partieidarly  simple  and  clear-cut  example^ 
ilhistratino;  the  use  of  the  principal  arm  which  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities brings  to  the  aid  of  statistics.  He  who  delights  in  the  law 
of  error  may  exercise  himself  in  that  law  by  considering  problemn 
like  the  following.  One  person^ — called  the  "  agent  " — having  fixed 
attention  on  the  colour  or  suit  of  a  card,  or  other  definite  attribute 
of  some  instrument  of  chance  ;  another  person  called  the  ''  re- 
■■  agent  ""  names  a  colour,  suit  or  other  attribute  as  l)eing  that 
which  the  agent  envisaged.  If  in  the  course  of  continued  trials  the 
number  of  correct  statements  made  by  the  re-agent  exceeds  the 
number  that  was  to  be  ex])ected  as  the  result  of  mere  chance,  what 
is  the  probability  that  the  excess  of  right  guesses  is  due  to  some 
agency  other  than  chance,  such  as  "thought  transference"? 
Some  thousands  of  new  experiments  presenting  this  })roblem  have 
been  carefully  conducted  and  skilfully  interpreted  by  Dr.  C'oover 
under  the  auspices  of  his  university  and  its  generous  trustee,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Stanford.  The  trials  which  specially  concern  us  com- 
prise 100  batches  of  guesses,  each  batch  consisting  of  50  guesses 
as  to  the  colour,  suit,  and  number  of  spots  pertaining  to  a  card 
which  the  agent  had  before  him.  Each  batch  of  guesses  was  fur- 
nished by  a  different  re-agent ;  and  there  was  geuerallyf  a  different 
agent  in  each  batch. 

A  general  idea  of  the  methods  and  results  may  be  obtained  from 
our  Table  I,  which  has  been  compiled  from  materials  presented  by 
Dr.  Coover. 

*  Experiments  in  Psrjchirnl  Eesearch  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
by  John  Coover,  Fellow  in  Psychical  Research  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Ps^-chologj'.     Stanford  University,  California,  1917,  641  pp. 

t  This  is  not  distinctly  stated,  but  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement 
that  there  were  07  awente. 
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Table  I. — Shoivlny  the  frequencij  and  siipiificance  of  the  right 
guesses  among  5,135  guesses  about  the  colour,  suit,  and  number 
uf  S])0ts  pertaining  to  a  card  taken  from  a  jnicl- fro)n  which  the 
twelve  court  cards  hud  been  reniored. 


Number 

Number 

of  roA'. 

Di's  -riptioii  of  low. 

Colour. 

Suit. 

of  Bpots. 

1 

Antecedent  probability  (/j) 

i 

i 

1 

2 

Number  expected  (up)    .... 

2,567-5 

1,283-75 

513-5 

3 

Number  observed  (X) 

2,556 

1,344 

538 

4 

Deviation  (X — ?i^j) 

-11-5 

+  60-25 

+  2*-5 

5 

Modulus  (r)           

50-670 

43^882 

30-402 

6 

Deviation  -r-  modulus  (£) 

—  227 

l-3"3 

-806 

7 

Probability  —  integral  (Q) 

•252 

-9178 

-746 

8 

*{i±Q) 

•626 

•026 

-127 

The  first  row  shows  the  probability  of  a  right  guess,  at  a  single  trial,  on  the 
supposition  that  pure  chance  is  the  only  agency  at  work.  The  second  row 
shows  the  number  of  right  guesses  in  5,135  trials  which  is  most  probable  on 
that  supposition  ;  or  more  exactl}'  the  mean  number  of  right  guesses  in  inde- 
finitely prolonged  experiments  with  sets  of  5,135  trials.  The  fifth  row  shows 
the  modulus  (=  \'^2  Standard  Deviation)  proper  to  the  Bernouillian  theory, 
the  "  combinational  "  modulus  in  the  jjhrase  of  Lexis.     In  the  sixth  column 


5  =  (X  —np)'c.      In  the  seventh  column  Q  =  2 


1 

7^ 


c  dx.      The  entry  in 


the  eighth  column  is  taken   as    the    probability    of    the    ob.served    deviation 
having  occurred  by  chance. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  are  not  following  the  coninion  practice 
of  those  who  employ  the  Law  of  Error — a  practice  followed  by  Dr. 
Coover — when  we  take  as  the  measure  of  the  sought  probability, 
not  1  —  Q  in  our  notation,  but  //«//that  fraction.  The  accompany- 
ing little  figure  will  make  our  meaning  clear.  OA  =  O'A'  =  ^, 
the    deviation    relative    to    the    standard    called    tlic     modulus. 


CommonlyJ  and  quite  properly  with  respect  to  errors  of  observa- 
tion, as  the  measure  of  the  probability  that  such  and  such  a  devia- 
tion would  occur  by  chance  (or  fortuitous  error),  there  is  taken  the 
sum  of  the  two  areas  to  the  right  of  A  B  and  to  the  left  of  A'B'. 
But  here,  where  we  are  considering  the  probability  that  u  certain 
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error  in  excess  should  have  been  produced  by  chunce  ruther  than  bv 
a  certain  ugency  making  for  excess,  it  is  projjer  to  use  only  the  upper 
area,  that  which  is  to  the  right  of  B  A,  our  ^  (1  -  i}) 

Considering  first   j)robabilities  which   are   indejit-ndcnt  of  each 
other,  we  remark  that  the  cliance  of  as  many  as  1,344  right  guesses 
about  suit  concurring  with  as  jnany  as  538  about  number  of  spots 
=  -026  X   -127  =  -0032.     We  cannot  so  simp'y  superimpose  now 
the  evidence  afforded  by  colour.     For  right  guesses  about  colour 
are  not  independent  of  those  about  suit.     For  if  the  guess  as  to 
suit  is  right,  that  about  colour  must  be  right  also.     'J'he  proper 
course  appears  to  be  to  find  first  the  probability  that  the  observed 
number  of  right  guesses  as  to  colour  should  have  occurred  by  chance  » 
and  then  the  probability  that  among  those  right  guesses  there  should 
occur  the  observed  number  of  right  guesses  as  to  suit.     In  the  case 
before  us  there  is  the  additional  difficulty  that  the  guesses  about 
colour  do  not  show  an  excess  of  right  guesses  (above  the  number 
which  is  to  be  expected  on  the  hypothesis  of  pure  chance)  but 
contrariwise  a  defect.     We  are  not,  however,   precluded  by  this 
circumstance  from  calculating  the  probability  that  the  observed 
event  would  have  occurred  by  chance.*     That  probability  is  now 
represented  by  the  area  to  the  right  of  an  ordinate  on  the  left  of  the 
centre,  such  as  a  h.     The  only  change  required  for  the  calculation 
is  to  use  the  plus  instead  of  the  minus  sign  with  Q.     We  thus  may 
ascertain  that  the  probability  of  the  observed  event — a  number  of 
wrong  guesses  not  exceeding  11-5  is  -626.     We  have  next  to  deter- 
mine the  probability  that  2,556  guesses  about  colour  having  occurred, 
1,344  among  them  should  be  also  right  as  to  suit.     Whereas  1,278 
is  the  number  to  be  expected  on  the  hypothesis  of  pure  chance,  the 
actual  number  is  1,344.     There  is  therefore  an  excess  of  66  which  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  modulus  35 -75  (  =  \/2556/2).      There 
results  the  probability    0045  ;    which  compounded  with  the  result 
found   for   colour,  viz.,    -626,    gives     0028.      And  again  this   has 
to    be    compounded  with    the  independent  improbability   shown 
by  the   number  of  spots,  viz.,  -127.      The   final   outcome   of   the 
table  is  the  small   fraction     00036  ;    representing   odds   of   nearly 
3,000   to    1    against   the   fortuitous   origination    of    the    observed 
events. 

*  For  another  way  out  of  this  difficulty  see  the  present  writer's  article  on 
the  Calculus  of  Probability  applied  to  Psychical  Research  in  the  Proceeding i 
of  the  Socie'y  for  Psychical  Eti>earch,  Vol.  III.  The  logical  varieties  of  the 
problem,  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  treated  as  inverse  after  the  manner  of 
Bayes,  are  distinguished  in  that  article.  In  a  subsequent  article,  Vol.  IV, 
some  mathematically  peculiar  cases  are  considered. 
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This  result  is  consistent  with,  if  not  confirmed  by,  another  set 
of  statistics  which  Dr.  Coover  has  furnished,  namely,  the  record  of 
guesses  right  as  to  all  three  particulars,  number  of  spots,  suit,  and 
colour— right  as  to  the  "  card  "  in  his  compendious  phrase.  The 
examination  of  this  record  after  the  manner  of  our  Table  I  is  not 
likely  to  afford  much  additional  evidence.  For  Tightness  of  "  the 
"  card  "  is  compounded  of  two  events,  the  Tightness  of  the  suit  and 
that  of  the  numher  of  spots  ;  and  the  separate  examination  (already 
performed)  of  those  constituents  is  more  searching  than  that  of  the 
compoimd.*  The  use  of  "  the  card  "  is  also  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  requires  peculiar  caution.  The  probability  of  a  right  guess 
about  "  the  card  "  being  very  small,  namely,  j^^  (^  x  jjj),  the 
received  Bernouillian  formulae — the  first  approximation  furnished 
by  the  normal  law  of  error — is  apt  to  be  inaccurate,  imless  the  number 
of  observations  handled  is  very  large. 

Dr.  Coover  has  not  entirely  kept  clear  of  this  pitfall.  But  the 
general  course  of  his  reasoning  is  not  prejudiced  thereby.  The 
same  may  be  said  about  some  other  arguments  which  the  mathe- 
matical purist  might  wish  that  he  had  expressed  otherwise. f 

His  analytical  reasoning  is  strongly  confirmed  by  graphical 
exhibitions  showing  the  correspondence  between  that  distribution 
of  the  number  of  right  guesses  (as  to  colour,  suit,  &c.)  which  might 
be  expected  as  the  result  of  jmre  chance,  and  that  which  actually 
occurred.      The  manner  in  which  the  "  histogram  "  (in    Pearson's 

*  For  the  reason  that  in  the  latter  case  we  employ  otily  the  theory  of 
error  ;  whereas  in  the  scrutiny  of  constituent  parts  we  also  employ  the  more 
elementary  principle  of  probabilities  which  takes  account  of  the  fact  that 
several  portions  of  the  record  may  show  a  bias  in  the  same  direction.  See  as 
to  the  relation  of  these  two  methods  Section  B  of  the  present  writer's  paper  on 
"  Methods  of  Statistics  "  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Jubilee 
Volume,  1885.  Cp.  in  that  Journal  for  the  same  year  Vol.  XLVIII,  Paper  on 
"  Variation  in  Rates,"  p.  632. 

t  He  repeatedly  applies  rules  derived  from  the  Bernouillian  formula  to 
guesses  about  "  the  card  "  numbering  fifty.  Having  properly  laid  down  as  the 
■'  limit  of  chance  deviation,"  affording  a  "  scientific  standard  of  certainty  "  for 
general  use,  a  deviation  amounting  to  three  times  the  modulus,  he  incautiously 
applies  this  general  rule  to  the  special  case  of  fifty  guesses  about  "  the  card." 
Thus  in  his  Table  XLI  (p.  89)  he  describes  as  the  "  minimal  significant  devia- 
tion," from  the  most  probable  number,  viz.,  1-25  in  a  set  of  fifty  experiments 
on  the  card,  the  deviation  4-685.  But  that  deviation  is  not  a  '"  minimal 
significant  "  in  any  sense  that  signifies — not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  truly 
stated  that  in  the  case  of  colour  a  deviation  of  30  per  cent.,  that  is  15,  for  a 
batch  of  50  guesses  is  significant.  In  the  case  of  "  the  card  '"  there  is  nothing 
very  extraordinary  about  the  occurrence  in  question. 

Again,  in  the  context  of  his  Table  XLVIII  (p.  106)  he  finds  1-31  as  the 
"  empirical  standard  deviation  "  for  the  number  of  right  guesses  as  to  "  the 
card  "  in  a  batch  of  fifty  guesses.  But  in  the  table  it  is  implied  thit  1  -31  is 
the  standard  deviation  pertaining  to  the  mean  of  a  hundred  such  batches. 

The  "  empirical  "  determination  of  the  dispersion  would  have  been  more 
valuable  (and  would  not  have  been  much  more  troublesome  if    it  had  been 
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USL'IUI  pliiiist)  n|)r(si-iit  iiig  tin-  observed  events  Lugs  the  curve 
trucked  by  uiitect'dcnt  probability  is  very  striking. 

'J'lic  conclusion  is  clenched  by  a  series  of  exijerinicnts  made  by 
Wiiy  of  "  coutroi."  IJeside  the  guesses  whicii,  as  above  described, 
each  reagent  made  as  to  a  card  envisaged  l)y  the  agent,  lie  also  had 
to  make  sonic  50  guesses  about  cards  not  '"  imaged  ""  ])y  the  agent, 
not  cxaiiiiiicd  by  iiiiii  till  after  the  guess  had  been  made.  The  agent 
would  toss  a  die  a  hundred  times  ;  and  according  as  an  odd  or  even 
nuudjcr  turned  up  each  time,  he  did  or  did  not  image  the  card,  he 
cotidiicted  a  "  regular  "  or  a  '"  control  "  experiment.  The  results  of 
the  two  experiments  being  exhibited  side  by  side  j)resent  no  con- 
s})icuous  contrast.  But  examined  through  the  in.strument  of  mathe- 
matical method,  the  "  imaged  "  experiments  show  rather  more 
evidence  of  causation  other  than  chance.  We  liave  employed  two 
tests. 

First  we  have  constructed  a  table,  analogous  to  Table  I,  dealing 
with  the  "  control  "  guesses  as  to  colour,  suit  and  number  of  spots, 
4,865  of  each  kind.*  Combining  the  figures  for  colour  and  suit  in  the 
manner  above  shown  we  hnd  for  the  probability  of  the  two  observed 
events  concurring,  -0181.  This  fraction  is  to  be  multiplied  by  -47 
the  independent  probability  shown  by  the  guesses  about  the  number 
of  spots.  The  final  result,  009,  is  sensibly  larger  than  the  corre- 
sponding figure  for  the  "  imaged  "  experiments,  viz.,  00036.  Yet  it 
is  perhaps  more  significant  that  the  nrst  figure  should  be  so  small 
than  that  the  second  figure  should  be  still  smaller.  What  if  the 
explanation  should  prove  to  be  the  same  for  both  phenomena, 
namely,  the  impossibility  of  realising  ideal  randomness,  the  tendencv 
of  law  to  recur  how'ever  much  we  try  to  expel  it  by  instruments  of 
chance.f 

A  similar  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of  experiment  is  pre- 
sented by  another  test  which  Dr.  Coover  has  applied.     We  subjoin 

based  on  the  actual  observations  relating  to  batches  of  about  fifty,  rather  than 
on  bat*Iies  reduced — ^artificially  i)ushed  up  or  down — to  fifty. 

vAgain,  in  the  use  of  the  Pearsonian  criterion  for  closeness  of  fit,  Dr.  Coover 
has 'not  observed  tlie  sound  rule,  sanctioned  by  Pearson  himself,  that  no  com- 
partment should  be  very  small,  should  consist  only  of  a  single,  or  a  very  few 
observations.  See  Journal  of  the  Boi/al  Stdlislii-ot  Society,  Vol.  LXXVIl  (1914), 
p.  72S,  Cp.  Pearson  Biometrika,  Vol.  X,  p.  85.  But  the  more  correct  j^ro- 
cedure  (instanced  below)  does  not  make  much  difference  in  the  result. 

*  See  p.  223  above  for  explanation  of  the  table. 

t  Professor  Bowley  has  pointed  out  to  ine  that  t'  e  number  of  o.id  throws 
— dice  turning  up  an  odd  number  of  spots — which  Dr.  Coover  andhis  associates 
obtained  in  the  course  of  10,000  throws  considerably  exceeds  the  number  that 
was  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  pure  chance.  The  excess  was  135,  2  /  times 
the  standard  deviation ;  indicating  odds  of  nearly  300  to  1  against  the  observed 
event  occurring  by  chance. 

Compare  as  to  the  limitations  of  Simple  Sampling,  Yule  Theory  of  Statistics 
ch.  siv.  s.  4. 
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here  a  specimen.  Dr.  Coover  gives  the  following  comparison 
between  the  observed  numbers  of  right  guesses  about  the  card  in 
each  batch  of  50  cards  and  the  numbers  which  were  to  be  expected 
on  the  supposition  of  piire  chance. 


Number  of  right  guesses 
in  batch  of  50  .... 

Number  expected  in  100 
batches,  each  of  50 
guesses  (m) 

Number  observed  7n' 

m — m'  (e)  .... 

e'^/m  


0 

1 

o 

o 

4 

5 

28 

36 

23 

9" 

3 

1 

24 

32 

30 

8 

4 

1 

4 

4 

7 

1 

•5714 

•444 

2^13 

•077 

-  =  2   - 
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To  avoid  dealing  with  very  empty  cells,  we  have  lumped  together 
into  one  compartment  the  frequencies  pertaining  to  any  number  of 
right  guesses  greater  than  2.  For  this  outlying  compartment  the 
expected  number  being  13,  the  observed  number  was  14.  The  result- 
ing value  for  x*,  viz.,  3-2,  gives  for  the  probability  of  the  observed 
system  of  four  differences  having  occurred  by  chance  a  quite  sub- 
stantial figure  -36.  Treating  similarly  the  corresponding  record  for 
the  "  imaged  "'  experiments  we  find  the  smaller  probability  -21. 

There  was  found  to  be  no  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
results  in  those  cases  in  which  the  reagent  was  specially  confident 
that  he  had  guessed  rightly  ;  nor  yet  according  to  the  dist'ance 
between  the  agent  and  the  reagent,  and  other  circumstances  of 
which  account  was  taken.  Altogether  the  writer  seems  fairly  well 
justified  in  his  conclusion  with  respect  to  guesses  about  playing  cards, 
"  that  no  trace  of  an  objective  thought-transference  is  found  either 
"as  a  capacity  shared  by  our  normal  reagents  in  general,  or  as  a 
"  capacity  enjoyed  in  perceptible  measure  by  any  of  the  individual 
"  normal  reagents." 

We  should  explain  that  "  normal  ""  reagents  are  contrasted  with 
"  psychics,"  those  who  are  reputed  to  be  specially  gifted  with  a 
])Ower  of  telepathy  or  clairvoyance.  The  results  of  1,000  experi- 
ments (about  half  "  regular,"  and  half  ''  control  ")  with  ten  psychics 
seem  to  differ  in  no  essential  respects  from  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments with  normal  reagents. 

The  value  of  those  conclusions  and  others  in  pari  materid  is 
heightened  by  a  pliilosopliical  study  on  "  Inductive  Probability  "; 
with  which  may  be  read  the  appendix  on  "  (i rounds  of  Scientific 
*■  Caution."    Specially  interesting  is  the  collection  of  extraordinary 
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coiiiridencea,  and  the  discuHsion  of  tlic  "  infinitesimal  probability" 
wliirli  may  attach  to  such  experiences.  In  this  connection  we  may 
refer  tu  the  author's  rule  with  resj)ect  to  methodical  experiments 
sueh  as  he  himself  instituted,  namely,  that  the  probability  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  {e.g.,  that  of  a  right  guess  as  to  the  colour, 
or  as  to  "  card  ")  should  not  be  less  than  -025.  This  is  certainly  a 
good  practical  rule  ;  regard  Ix'ing  had  to  the  mathematical  difficulty 
of  handling  very  small  probabilities.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  by  adopting  this  rule  for  the  premisses  we  can  escape  the  philo- 
sophical difficulties  attending  the  use  of  nearly  infinitesimal  pro- 
babilities.* llather,  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  logical  methods  to 
bring  out  such  improbabilities  as  pertaining  to  hypotheses  under 
examination — that  of  fortuitous  origination,  for  instance,  in  the 
cases  above  considered. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  all  the  varied  contributions 
which  Dr.  Coover — personally  or  by  his  assistants — makes  to  his 
large  subject.  But  our  interest  in  psychical  research,  apart  from 
its  statistical  features,  is  moderate.  It  is  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  us  through  a  great  many  pages  of  unpleasantly  close  print. 
Referring  only  to  those  portions  of  the  volume  which  we  have  read 
attentively,  we  record  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Coover  has  not  only 
applied  the  calculus  of  probabilities  with  considerable  skill  to  test 
the  hypothesis  of  thought-transference,  but  that  also  by  collateral 
investigations  he  has  verified  the  capacity  of  the  calculus  to  act  a?  a 
touchstone  of  hypotheses. 

*  The  following  airopla  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  dictum  of  a  noted 
])sychical  researcher  quoted  by  Dr.  Coover :  "  A  few  extraordinary 
"  coincidences,  though  much  more  striking  to  the  imagination,  afford  much 
"  less  reliable  evidence  of  something  beyond  chance  than  a  large  number  of 
"  trivial  ones  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction."  Suppose  it  to  have  been 
Bho^vn  that  only  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence  could  an  observed  "  devia- 
'"  tion  "  in  the  number  of  right  guesses,  say  about  the  colour  of  a  card,  have 
occurred  by  chance.  For  instance,  let  the  number  of  trials  be  5,000,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  that  the  number  of  right  guesses  amounted 
to  2,650,  presenting  a  deviation  (from  the  most  probable  number,  2,500)  of 
three  -times  the  modulus  ;  such  a  number  of  right  guesses  may  be  expected 
to  occur  only  once  in  a  hundred  thousand  trials  (as  we  reckon,  above  p.  223). 
Would  such  an  excess  (taken  by  itself,  without  examination  of  constituent 
batches)  afford  "  much  less  reliable  evidence  of  something  beyond  chance  " 
than  a  large  number  of  trivial  coincidences  which  arithmetically  constituted 
the  same  probability  ?  Thus  let  the  data  consist  of  16  or  17  successive 
guesses  (about  the  colour),  all  right.  This  series  yields  much  the  same 
mathematical  probability  as  the  single  datum  of  one  huge  deviation  before 
considered.  Ought  the  mere  fact  of  observed  repetition  to  exercise  a  certain 
additional  inducHve  force  ? 
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1. — Labour  and  Industry  in  Australia.  By  T.  A.  Coghlan.  (In 
four  volumes.),  viii  +  2,449  pp.,  8vo.  Oxford  :  The  University 
Press.     1918.     Price  3I.  13.?.  6d. 

Among  treatises  which  the  description  of  a  "  magnum  opus  " 
fits  few,  if  any,  could  have  earned  more  fully  the  high  compliment 
than  this  authoritative  new  book.     The  epithet,  we  may  say,  is 
''  literally  "  appropriate  to  four  big  volumes  of  nearly  2,500  pages  ; 
and  the  "  letter  "  finds  abundant  confirmation  in  the  "  spirit  "  of 
this  careful  history  of  the  large  continent  concerned  during  the 
century  between  the  first  settlement  in  1788  and  the  realisation  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  1901.     Seven  Parts,  with  eight  to  twelve 
chapters  in  each,  carry  us  through  successive  periods.     From  the 
original  start  in  Botany  Bay  as  a  "  penal  receptacle  "  we  are  taken 
to  the  "  crossing  of  the  mountains  "  by  explorers  into  the  interior  ; 
and  from  abolition  of  the  "  assignment  "  system  of  convict  labour 
we  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  gold.     That  was  an  event  of  deter- 
mining importance.     It  brought  a  "  revolutionary  change  in  the 
"  relations   between   employers   and    employed  "  ;     it   caused   the 
removal  of  the  "  last  vestiges  of  convictism  "  :   and,  "  industrially," 
it  was  the  "  new  creation  of  Australia."     It  was  indeed  a  climax. 
We  then  move  on  from  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  "  free 
"  selection  of  land  before  survey  "  to  the  "  establishment  of  pro- 
"  tection  in  Victoria  and  the  beginning  of  a  vigorous  policy  of  public 
"  works  in  all  the  colonies."     This  led,  mainly  through  easy  borrow- 
ing   at  home    for   outlay,  like   land-speculation,  in   which    invest- 
ment was  not  "  liquid,"   to  the  financial  crisis  of   1893.       That 
incident,  in  its  turn,  can  be  regarded  as  an  anti-climax.      And, 
lastly,  in  the  concluding  seventh  part,  we  are    brought  from  that 
shaking,  sobering  ordeal  to  the  commencement  of  a  ])<:w  regime,  in 
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wli'uli  tlio  scparattMl  itnuimiiiitifv,  iinally  foun<l,  with  tbc  o[)eniii<i 
year  of  the  twentieth  century,  union  ihrou^'h  f<:(leration. 

The  scope,  thus  indicatefl,  of  Sir  Timothy  Co^'liian's  studies  is 
wider  than  the  statement  on  the  title-pafje  or  thf  confession  in  his 
Preface  niij^ht  sugjjjest.  For  his  account  of  ""  lalK)ur  and  industry  " 
is  not  confined  to  the  exhaustive  record  of  such  questions  as  wages 
and  workin<!;-hours,  convict  and  free  and  coloured  labour,  agricul- 
tural and  ])a.storal  j)ursuits,  immigration,  factory  and  shop  k'gisla- 
tion,  strikes  and  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  and  tlie  forma- 
tion and  development  of  a  political  "'  labour  party  "  ;  but  ex|)licit 
reference  is  also  made  to  tojjics,  like  currency,  banking  and  exchange, 
land  jjolicv  and  legislation,  jjrices,  trade  anfl  finance,  tariff  changes 
and  international  fiscal  relations.  To  some  of  these  various  affairs, 
as  trade  and  prices,  chapters  are  assigned  in  each  period  as  regularly 
as  they  are  given  to  labour  and  wages  ;  but  over  and  above  such 
discussion,  generally  recurring,  particular  problems  or  singular 
incidents,  which  attracted  notice  at  the  time  when  they  came  before 
Australian  statesmen  or  the  public,  receive,  in  their  place,  detailed 
consideration.  Distinct  chapters,  for  instance,  which  enhance 
the  interest  of  the  main  narrative,  and  do  not  disturb  its  course, 
arc  devoted  to  th'  'genesis  cf  the  wool-ii  dustry,"  to  "railway 
"beginnings,'  to  the  "  recrucesccnc  of  bushr  nging,"  to  the 
"  introduction  of  coloured  labour  into  Queensland,"  to  the  "  exclu- 
"  sion  of  the  Chinese,"  to  the  "  maritime  strike  of  1890,"  and  to  the 
"  financialcrisesof  1841, 1842  and  1843,  as  well  as  the  crash  of  1893""; 
and  the  famous,  if  unlucky,  AVakefield  theory  of  colonisation  fills 
a  prominent  position  in  a  chapter  in  the  early  part  of  the  tale. 

Sir  Timothy  Coghlan's  "  great  work  "  indeed  is,  as  we  think, 
more  than  an  economic  history.  Because,  as  he  shows  plainly,  the 
fortunes  of  labour  and  the  course  of  industry  are  bound  to  the 
conditions  of  trade,  and  have  been,  for  good  or  ill,  affected  by 
currency  arrangements,  banking  systems  and  tariff  policies  ;  satis- 
factory handling  of  the  former  cannot  be  achieved  without  knowledge 
of  the  latter.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  and  equally  pertinent,  to  point 
out  that  the  political  and  economic  histories  of  ])eoples  are  inter- 
twined ;  and,  as  the  general  historian  of  all  civilised  countries  is 
compelled,  when  he  reaches  modern  times,  to  use  an  increasing 
quantity  of  economic  matter  in  his  accounts  of  men  and  records  of 
affairs,  so  en  revanche  a  colonial  economist,  examining  Australia  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  must  take  notice  of  the  acts  and  motives 
of  the  politicians,  who  could  not,  if  they  wished,  avoid  influencing, 
as  they  were  influenced  by,  the  behaviour  and  concerns  of  the  bulk 
of  their  constituents  in  the  sphere  of  trade  and  industry.  In  these 
four  volumes  we  find  much  that  we  shoiild  expect  to  meet  in  a 
political  historv  of  the  country  ;  and  Sir  Timothy  has,  we  think, 
travelled  further  in  that  direction  than  he  contemplates  or  essayed. 
In  our  judgment  his  book  is  not  a  "  history  of  Labour  ""  alone, 
though  it  deals  especially,  outside  that  range,  with  the  "  things  most 
"  nearly  affecting    the    Labour    Movement    in   Australia."     That, 
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however,  is  in  fact  a  big  area,  as  the  size  of  the  four  vohimes 
proves.  We  offer  sincere  congratulation  on  the  success  of  a  vast 
enterprise.  It  has,  we  are  sure,  superseded  previous  surveys 
attempted  by  others  of  portions  of  the  immense  ground  now  covered  ; 
and  a  work,  which  must  have  been,  in  no  ordinary  sense,  a  "  labour 
"of  love,"  will,  we  think,  be  consulted  with  advantage  constantly 
during  future  years  by  those  who  want  to  know  how  Australia  came 
to  be  the  great  Over-seas  Dominion  she  had  become  by  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Her  men  and  their  manners,  policies  and 
institutions,  hopes  and  achievements,  failures  and  successes,  are  laid 
skilfully  under  contribution  to  complete  a  vivid  ])icture. 

The  length  and  range  of  this  history  make  the  task  of  the  reviewer 
l^y  no  means  easy.  In  any  notice  he  may  undertake  he  must  select 
and  Avill  perforce  omit.  If  we  have  a  personal  complaint  to  offer 
it  is  that  the  help  obtained  from  the  full  index  at  the  end  might  have 
been  increased  by  a  running  marginal  analysis  on  the  separate  pages 
or  by  summaries  of  contents  prefixed  to  each  chapter.  But,  if  such 
changes  are  found  feasible,  or  thought  desirable,  in  fresh  editions 
of  what  we  are  tolerably  confident  must  take  the  honourable  place 
of  an  established  book  of  reference,  we  would  also  suggest  the  in- 
clusion in  the  text  or  the  addition  in  appendices  of  tables  of  figures. 
With  a  laudable  wish,  it  may  have  been,  not  to  break  the  interest 
of  lay  readers  in  the  smooth  flow  of  the  agreeable  narrative,  not 
merely  are  foot-notes  avoided,  stating  the  "  official  records,"  the 
"  contemjiorary  newspapers  "  and  the  "  other  2:)ublications,"  which 
have  supplemented  the  "  information  obtained  direct  from  many 
"  jjersons  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  Australian  affairs  from 
''  1880  onwards,"  but  what  can  be  regarded  as  too  sparing  a  recourse 
has  been  had  to  formal  statistics.  Our  author  tells  us  that  he  is 
his  "  own  authority  "  for  those  supplied,  "  as  also  for  the  accoimt 
''  of  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  "  "  and  for  some  phases  of  the 
"  Labour  movement."  This  account,  we  may  note,  seems  to  us 
of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  But  we  would  urge  that  the  capacity 
shown  and  experience  gained  in  what  has  been,  so  to  say.  Sir  Timothy's 
life-long  profession  might  have  been  employed  appropriately  more 
often  in  this  book.  It  might  have  been  used  to  clinch  the  moral 
pointed  or  corroborate  the  facts  advanced.  Such  numerical  data 
are  now,  as  we  judge,  more  conspicuous  by  their  strange  absence 
than  by  welcome  presence  ;  and  we  regret  the  severe  restraint  thus 
placed  apparently  upon  the  exhibition  of  a  special  aptitude  by  an 
acknowledged  master.  But  we  hasten  to  say  that  he  has  contrived 
with  great  skill  and  marked  success  to  render  clear  and  lively,  as 
well  as  full  and  accurate,  a  tale  which  in  less  dexterous,  heavier 
hands  might  have  become  a  dry  chronological  record  or  seemed  a 
bewildering  compilation  of  an  arid  mass  of  disconnected  facts  ; 
and  he  may  know  better  than  we  can  ])rctond  to  do  how  fine  is  the 
severance  of  what  is  readable  and  will  please  from  what  would 
tire  or  repel  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  he  has  addressed 
his  book. 
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Of  the  fascination  of  his  lon^  full  story,  as  he  tells  it,  we  can  have 
no  doubt ;  and  our  trouble  here  is  to  choose  the  most  effective  mode 
of  conveying  that  impression.     We  have  already  tried  by  reference 
to  the  titles  of   the   separate   parts   to  show  the  broad  lines  along 
which  the  "  history  of   Australia  "  has  been  traced  ;  and  we  will 
now  attempt  to  supply  some  of  the  prominent  detail  of  that  develop- 
ment.    It  had  not,  we  may  recall,  a  happy  start.     To  "  meet    the 
'■  ncct'ssity  of  finding  a  suitable  |)Iace  for  the  reception  of  British 
"  criminals "    was    no   lofty    aim    for    the    mother-country  or   the 
colony  thus  victimised  ;    and  the  interests  of  the  two  collided  from 
the  outset.     Transportation   neither  in  its  crude  early  shape  nor 
with  the  improvements  designed  later  could  produce  likely  or  welcome 
colonists  ;  and  a  mixture  of  independent  settlers  with  forced  pris- 
oners had  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  it,  and  was  not  originally 
contemplated    by   the    Home    Government.     Successive   stages   of 
"  probation,"  through   w^hich  criminals  for  more  or  less  heinous 
offences  should  be  passed  on  the  road  to  liberty,  as  time  elapsed 
and  conduct  was  improved,  were  an  "  after-thought,"  devised  with 
some  little  pains  ;    but  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  stout  protest  was 
raised  in  Australia  against  the  incursion  of  the  system  through 
"  side-doors  "  when  it  had  been  stopped  at  the  "  front-entrance," 
or  that  difficulties  appeared  at  first  and  lasted  throughout  in  the 
treatment   of    *'  assigned "    convict-labour,    first    by    the    military 
garrison  and  then  by  others,   while  "  emancipists  "  who  had  got 
their  freedom  formed  an  unsatisfactory  class  whose  wealth,  if  it 
was  not  small,  was  often  dubiously  acquired.     The  "  ticket-of-leave  " 
men,  maintaining  themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  occupied  an 
intermediate   place.     But  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  emigration, 
more  properly  regarded,  thrust  aside  the  original  plan  in  the  outlook 
of  English  statesmen  ;    and  the  "  great  gold  discoveries,"   which 
"  precipitated  Australia  into  a  nation,"  wrought  the  eventful  change 
from  a  "  dependent  penal  settlement  "  to  a  "  free  self-governing 
colony,"  although  for  some  while  before  1851  the  struggle  against 
autocratic  government  from  home  had  been  proceeding,  and  in  1840 
transportation  to  New  South  Wales  at  least  was  abolished. 

Sir  Timothy  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  gold-finds  and  their 
large  consequences.  As  he  truly  says,  "  profound  economic  and 
"  political  changes  "  marked  the  ten  years  stretching  from  1851 
to  1861  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  "  directly  produced,"  they  were 
"  greatly  hastened,"  by  the  rich  discoveries  of  the  yellow  metal. 
The  "  method  of  Government,"  "  completely  altered,"  was  "  placed 
"  on  a  democratic  basis,"  the  "  land  question  "  was  "  reopened  in 
"  the  interests  of  genuine  settlers,"  doomed  otherwise  to  be  "  shut 
"  out "  by  a  "  virtual  monopoly  "  secured  before  by  the  "  squatters," 
the  "  last  vestiges  of  con\'ictism  "  were  destroyed,  and  the  ''  relations 
"  betw^een  employer  and  employed  "  underwent  "  revolutionary  " 
improvement.  So  potent  were  the  forces  set  in  motion,  or  so 
decisive  was  the  acceleration  caused,  by  this  single  factor;  and, 
with  all  the  ill  that  might  be  traced  to  feverish  excitement  or  the 
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speculative  passion,  or  to  the  voluntary  influx  of  some  among  the 
crowd  of  immigrants  scarcely  more  desirable  than  convicts  whose 
arrival  had  been  forced  before,  the  balance  was  preponderantly 
good.  A  "  doubling  "  of  population  of  the  continent  as  a  whole 
within  five  years,  and  a  fivefold  increase  in  Victoria  alone,  a  "  com- 
"  plete  dislocation  "  of  "  all  "  other  "  industries,"  a  "  remarkable 
"  inflation  of  prices,"'  and  noticeable  effects,  differing  in  kind  and 
degree  in  the  different  colonies,  on  public  revenue  and  expenditure, 
were  some  of  the  results,  welcome  or  the  reverse,  immediately  or 
soon  achieved.  The  following  period  was  quieter,  and  the  "  rapid 
"  changes  of  fortune,"  the  "  inrush  of  population  "  and  the  ''  wide 
"  extension  of  the  franchise  "  of  the  preceding  ''  revolution  "  paved 
the  way  for  the  "  gradual  and  somewhat  timid  appearance  of 
"democracy"  between  1862  and  1873. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  followed  fifteen  of  "  prosperity  "  and 
"  expansion  of  industry  and  commerce  "  were  attended  by  five  of 
"  violent  disturbance  social  and  economic."  An  "  orgy  of  specula- 
"  tion  in  land,  mines  and  properties  of  all  kinds  "  "  did  much  to 
"  promote  discontent  and  unrest  among  the  industrial  classes  " 
and  "  led  directly  to  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1893."  Yet  Sir 
Timothy  proves  that  the  "  spirited  policy  "  of  public  works  was 
directly  beneficial,  and  might  justly  be  thought  necessary  to  an 
effective  entry  on  a  permanent  advance.  He  argues  persuasively 
that  the  payment  of  members  did  not,  as  it  was  alleged,  produce 
the  original  appearance  of  the  labour  party  in  Colonial  politics, 
and  that  industrial  disturbance  afterwards  was  not  responsible  for 
the  withdrawal  in  alarm  of  British  credit  from  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  Australia.  It  was  the  previous  "  unsound  condition  of 
"  business  "  that  justified  the  panic  of  1893,  and  the  "  labour 
"disputes  "  and  "  social  unrest  "  were  symptoms  rather  than  the 
cause  of  a  "  general  "  "  disease  "  "  afflicting  "  "  industrial  and 
"  financial  life."  There  was  certainly  lavish  expenditure  by  Govern- 
ments as  there  was  extravagant  speculation  of  private  individuals, 
and  both  were  helped  by  loans  too  easily  obtained  on  an  excessive 
scale  in  Britain.  The  money  thus  got  by  the  former  was  not  indeed 
wasted,  when  spent  largely  upon  railways  ;  but,  like  that  procured 
by  the  latter  and  invested  in  the  purchase  and  development  of  land, 
it  was  "  locked  up  "  for  the  time  and  was  *'  not  liquid."  This, 
however,  though  contrary  to  British  practice,  suited  Australian 
banks  with  their  larger  reserves  and  their  deposits  withdrawable 
after  longer  notice.  The  "  tightness,"  when  the  crisis  came,  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  British  deposits,  though 
they  had  been  advanced  for  considerable  periods,  were  repayable 
in  London,  and  would  not  therefore  be  transferred  to  other  banks 
in  Australia  itself,  replacing  promptly  the  funds  on  which  the  drain 
was  felt.  But  the  crisis  had  its  good  permanent  results  if  the 
immediate  stress  was  painful  or  disastrous.  It  led  to  wise  caution 
in  borrowers  and  lenders  ;  and  credit  rested  henceforth  on  a  more 
secure  and  broad  basis. 
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The  treatment  of  the  whole  episode,  whicli  we  owe,  as  we  have 
noted,  to  Sir  Timothy  himself,  is  luminous  ;  and  no  less  instructive 
is  the  fresh  account  supplied  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Labour 
Party.  The  support,  whifh  it  derived  from  those  who  were  not 
themselv(s  working-men,  and  cross-divisions,  futting  athwart  pf)litical 
combinations  through  dilTerences  on  fiscal  policy,  are  important 
points  ;  but  of  even  greater  interest  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  tiie 
cojistancy  with  which  the  Australian  organised  workmen  followed 
the  mov<!ments  of  Labour  in  England  and  on  the  jjrobable  influence 
they  exerted  in  promoting  Federation  in  Australia.  At  first  the 
weapon  of  the  strike  was  the  favourite  instrument  used,  and  it 
caused  notorious  conflicts  of  much  violence  like  the  maritime  strike 
of  1890,  to  which  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted,  and  then  "  political 
"  action  "  was  chosen  in  preference.  And  with  the  recognition 
throughout  Australia  of  the  common  aims  and  interests  of  working- 
men  the  Labour  [)oliticiaiis  and  their  followers  were  drawn  more 
closely  together  from  the  different  colonies  than  the  leaders  or 
adherents  of  the  other  parties  or  the  members  of  the  remaining 
classes.  Thus  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  establishment  of  which 
in  1901  Sir  Timothy  ends  his  tale,  was,  he  suggests,  brought  definitely 
within  the  sphere  of  "  practical  politics." 

In  the  brief  summary  of  the  big  narrative  we  have  attempted  to 
supply  we  have  omitted  much,  and  may  have  done  injustice  to  its 
full  attractiveness.  We  must  in  conclusion  refer  our  readers  to  the 
four  volumes  themselves  if  they  would  ])ro])erly  ap])reciate  the 
])ortraits  of  such  politicians -to  mention  two  alone  of  inany — as 
Parkes  or  Peid,  or  of  labour-leaders  like  Lane,  or  of  ilacarthur,  the 
creator  of  the  woollen-indiistry.  They  must  give  themselves  this 
pleasure  if  they  would  admire,  as  they  should,  the  lucidity  with  which 
the  curious  twists  and  turns  taken  in  such  matters  as  land-settlement 
and  immigration  are  explained,  or  the  failure  in  Wakefield's  plan  of 
colonisation  as  applied  to  practice  in  Australia  demonstrated. 
Everywhere  they  will  be  impressed  by  the  grip  of  facts  and  the 
n\astery  of  guiding  princi])lcs  and  moving  forces,  and  by  the  scru- 
pulous fairness  shown  in  their  description  and  interpretation.  We 
end,  as  we  began,  with  our  belief  that  this  book  will  be  cordially 
recognised  for  the  "  great  work  "  it  is.  It  is  a  monument  of  industrv 
and  of  ability,  and  Englishmen  like  Australians  will  obtain  much 
recreation  and   instruction  from  its  agxeeable  but  Ccireful  pages. 

V  L.L.P. 

2. — Parliamoit  and  the  Taxpaijer.  By  E.  H.  Davenport.  With 
an  introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  xvi  -f  256  pp., 
8vo.     London  :   Skeffington  and  Son,  Ltd.     1919.     Price  6s.  net. 

Recent  works  on  our  Financial  System  have  been  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  adequacy  of  formal  procedure  and  the  constitutional 
technique  of  accurate  accounting,  with  occasional  suggestions  for 
improvements  in  the  presentation  of  estimates  and  financial  state- 
ments.    The  present  volume  deals  with  Parliameutary  control  of 
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expenditure,  and  the  ability  of  the  legislataie  to  criticise  intelligently 
the  extent  and  character  of  expenditure  in  relation  to  the  object  of 
that  expenditure.     The  author  rightly  remarks  that  there  is  a  real 
gap  in  our  literature,  for  the  historian  has  written  for  the  Exchequer 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  Treasury,  or  Executive  Control,  and  in 
so  far  as  Parliamentary  control  has  b?en  discussed  it  has  been  control 
of  taxation  or  raising  money  rather  than  spending  it.     The  political 
scientist  has  not  treated  the  problem  from  the  House  of  Commons 
end  at  all.     The  problem  of  proper  outside  control  of  departmental 
expenditure  has  become  most  acute  during  the  war,  and  Mr.  Daven- 
port makes  a  real  and  very  successful  attempt  to  fill  the  gap,  for, 
in  Mr.  Samuels'  words,  he  has  furnished  "'  a  concise  survey  of  the 
"  rise,  and  the  ebb  and  the  rise  again,  of  Parliamentary  control 
"  over  expenditure  through  the  centuries  of  our  Constitution,  and 
"  an  accurate  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  efforts  now 
"  being  made  to  make  that  control  a  more  effective  protection  of  the 
'■  interest  of  the  taxpayer."     Perhaps  much  need  not  be  said  in  a 
Journal  of  this  character  upon  the  very  interesting  historical  analysis, 
nor  even  upon  the  many  criticisms  of  the  present-day  Parliamentary 
machinery  which   hinder  rather  than   aid  Parliamentary  control. 
The  author's  qualifications  as  an  historical  student  and  as  Secretary 
to   the   War   Office   Sub-Committee   to   the   Select   Committee   on 
National  Expenditure  have  fitted  him  well  for  the  task.     Rather 
must  particular  reference  be  made  to  that  part  of  his  work  which 
deals  with  the  form  in  which  estimates  and  accounts  are  presented. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  an  urgent  plea  for  a  vast  extension  of 
statistical  methods  and  principles  over  the  whole  field  of  Govern- 
ment expenditure.     When  the  author  pleads  most  skilfully  that  the 
presentation  of  estimates  divided  under  the  things  bought,  which  are 
brought  to  manifold  uses,  helps  no  one  in  intelligent  criticism,  and 
that  what  is  really  wanted  is  a  division  according  to  things  or  services 
produced  so  that  the  net  cost  of  each  object  of  the  expenditure  rather 
than  each  subject  of  expenditure  may  be  seen,  he  is  really  asking 
for  an  elaborate  system  of  cost  accounting  and  efficiency  statistics. 
Thus  his  model  form  of  estimate  (under  the  Army)  would  show  : 
"  Hospital — 7,000  beds  at  average  daily  cost  of  6s.   6d.   per  day 
"  occupied  bed,  including  400,000  for  R.A.M.C.  personnel,  830,375/.," 
instead  of  splitting  up  the  cost  of  hospitals  under  a  score  of  headings 
such  as  "  Working  Expenses,"  "  Stores,"  "  W^orks  and  Buildings." 
He  also  makes  reference  to  the  ])ossibilities  of  unit  costing  in  the 
Post  Office,  and  appears  to  be  unaware  of  what  is  already  done  in 
that  department  (as  described  in  Dr.  Smith's  work  on  Postal  Rates). 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that    many  offices  possess  some  kind  of  com- 
parative efficiency  statistics  which  are  adequate  for  their  depart- 
mental purpose,  in  the  hands  of  trained  men  who  understand  them, 
but  which  would  need  every  kind  of  qualification  and  explanation 
before  they  could  stand  the  strain  of  criticism  by  uninstructed  persons, 
however  intelligent.     Anyone  who  has  tried  comparative  costing— not 
comparative  in  the  sense  of  comparability  with  itself  at  intervals 
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()(  nine,  but  in  the  sense  of  true  comparability  between  different 
f'stabli.shnients  or  systems  at  the  same  time— knows  that,  while 
direct  costs  are  not  difficult  to  ascertain,  the  true  jiroblein,  sometimes 
not  strictly  capable  of  solution  at  all,  is  the  allocuti<jn  and  exhaustion 
of  "'  oncost."  Tliis  may  often  be  done  (|uite  legitimately  in  a  dozen 
different  ways.  Mr.  Davenport  shows  little  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  present-day  position  even  of  commercial  costing  is  empirical, 
that  tliere  is  no  science  agreed  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  that  the 
problem  for  oncost  in  a  Government  department,  though  not  more 
complex,  is  if  anything^  more  debatable  than  in  maimfacture.  The 
essence  of  the  criticism  which  it  is  desired  to  facilitate  is,  of  course, 
comj)arison,  and  that  comparison  must  necessarily  be  with  outside 
standards,  viz.,  the  equivalent  costs  of  similar  services  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  or  it  is  meaningless.  But  although  we  may  agree  with 
Mr.  Davenport's  main  contentions,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
feeling  that  the  new  area  of  discussion  that  will  be  opened  may 
ultimately  fail  of  its  object,  for  it  will  prove  the  most  fruitful  field 
for  mare's  nests  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  revelled  in, 
far  exceeding  in  scope  for  the  mob  instinct  the  Committee  stage  of 
a  Finance  Bill.  For  the  member  has  to  discover  that  the  Govern- 
ment costing  per  unit  includes  no  rates  or  duties,  probably  no 
rent,  possibly  a  fraction  of  a  Cabinet  minister,  occasionally  an  audit 
fee,  and  many  overhead  charges  necessarily  peculiar  to  a  Government 
office,  while  the  commercial  costing  for  a  similar  unit  may  have 
transport  charged  on  a  commercial  and  not  a  cost  basis,  and  fluctua- 
tions in  the  new  material  that  the  Government  avoids.  We  are 
far  from  asserting  that  something  cannot  properly  be  done  in  the 
direction  indicated,  but  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  this  class  of  com- 
parative statistics  may  mean  turning  the  House  of  Commons  from 
a  shorn  Samson,  in  the  matter  of  financial  criticism,  to  an  inhabitant 
of  Laputa.  J.C.S. 

3. — Public  Administration  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland.  By  John  Percival  Day,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  D.Phil,  viii  +  407  pp., 
8vo.     University  of  London  Press,  Limited,  1918.     Price  25s.  net. 

The  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  are  well  described  by 
Dr.  Day  as  "  one  of  the  marginal  areas  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
He  states  that  a  system  of  administration,  devised  by  the  middle 
classes  for  the  towns  of  England,  has  been  successively  stretched  to 
cover  the  needs  of  the  rural  districts  of  England  and  of  Lowland 
Scotland,  and  again  to  cover  those  of  the  Highlands  and  islands, 
where  the  middle  classes  and  the  towns  do  not  exist.  He  shows  the 
result  in  costliness  and  inefficiency. 

The  area  with  which  his  book  deals  covers  nearly  half  Scotland  in 
extent,  and  consists  of  the  seven  crofting  counties,  Argyll,  Caithness, 
Inverness,  Orkneys,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Shetland  and  Sutherland. 
The  people  were  studied  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Gregorson  Campbell, 
who  was  minister  of  Tiree  from  1861  to  1891,  and  left  at  his  death 
a  considerable  collection  of  manuscripts,  derived  from  oral  sources, 
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relating  to  their  superstitions,  and  their  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
second  sight,  which  have  been  published  in  two  volumes  by 
MacLehose  and  Sons,  of  Glasgow. 

The  archaeology  and  topography  of  the  island  of  North  Uist  have 
been  dealt  with  exhaustively  in  a  well-illustrated  work  by  Dr.  Erskine 
Beveridge,  published  by  William  Brown,  of  Edinburgh.  If,  therefore, 
we  accepted  the  opinion  of  Knox,  the  anatomist,  that  "  race  is 
"  everything  in  human  affairs,"  we  should  not  be  without  materials 
for  the  study  of  the  country  in  question  from  that  point  of  view. 
Dr.  Day's  work  is  limited  to  the  subject  of  the  jDublic  administration 
of  the  highlands  and  islands  and  to  the  history  of  State  legislation 
for  that  object.  That,  in  itself,  justifies  an  extended  treatment  of  the 
question.  What  are  the  proper  functions  of  the  State  and  what 
are  the  proper  limits  of  State  action  in  relation  to  a  portion  of  the 
population  existing  in  a  marginal  area  under  different  conditions 
from  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  less  remote  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  problems  which  call  for  full  consideration  and  for 
careful  study  in  the  light  of  all  the  information  that  can  be  gained 
as  to  their  economic  condition  as  well  as  their  racial  and  historic 
specialities. 

The  pojjulation  of  the  seven  crofting  counties  has  sensibly 
diminished  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  while  that  of  Scotland 
as  a  whole  has  steadily  increased.  Dr.  Day  furnishes  a  number  of 
statistical  and  geographical  diagrams  illustrating  these  facts. 
During  the  same  period  the  deer  forests  have  been  extended  at  the 
expense  of  the  sheep  farms.  Of  the  much-discussed  evictions  which 
followed  the  failure  of  the  potato  fields,  Dr.  Day  gives  a  short  account 
of  that  at  Soil  as,  in  North  Uist,  and  agrees  with  Dr,  Beveridge  in 
vindicating  the  character  of  the  landlords.  The  tenacious  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  their  homes  gave  the  proceedings  an  appear- 
ance of  cruelty,  but  the  destitution  was  so  widespread  and  the 
charitable  relief  so  inadequate  that  emigration  appeared  to  be  the 
only  remedy.  In  the  case  of  Sollas,  Lord  Macdonald,  the  pro- 
prietor, was  well  known  as  an  unselfish  and  generous  landlord,  who 
had  greatly  embarrassed  himself  by  his  expenditure  in  the  interest 
of  his  tenants. 

Dr.  Day's  work  deals  only  with  the  circumstances  before  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1914,  partly  because  statistics  of  a  later  date  are  not 
yet  available,  and  partly  because  the  war  has  caused  deviations  in  the 
statistical  curves  of  events  that  will  for  some  time  to  come  have 
perplexing  results.  Indeed,  he  states  that  the  book  was  nearly 
complete  in  1914.  The  conclusion  was  written  on  his  return  from 
France. 

Materials  for  his  study  have  been  alTorded  by  a  bewildering 
series  of  Commissions  and  other  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the 
people,  the  parent  of  which  was  the  Royal  Commission  of  1883  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  crofters  and  cottars  in  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  of  Scotland,  upon  which  the  Crofters'  Holdings 
Act  of  1886  was  based  and  the  Land  Court  established.     Dr.  Day 
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lias  done  good  service  by  stating  in  a  manner  whiih  ajjjiears  to  us 
to  bo  at  once  clear  and  judicious  the  facts  which  wore  ascertained 
by  these  various  liodics  and  the  cllVct  of  tlic  several  legislativf 
nieasiircH   which    were  adnpted    n|)oii    their   recMmniendations. 

Dr.  Days  concliisirxis  are  that  the  |)resent  svstern  of  |tid)lic 
administration  in  the  Highlands  and  islands,  not  having  been 
designed  with  any  reference  t(j  or  consideration  of  the  part icnl.tr 
economic,  social  or  ])hysical  condition  of  the  j)eojjle,  is  too  elaljorate, 
deficient,  confused  and  costly.  'I'he  nund^er  of  local  authorities  is 
excessive,  and  the  supply  of  candidates  for  them  is  insufficient ; 
failures  have  been  met  not  by  the  reorganisation  of  existing  authori- 
ties, but  by  the  creation  of  new  governing  bodies  ;  temporary 
expedients  have  been  adopted  to  meet  difficulties  ;  and  the  co.st  has 
been  enormous,  having  regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  While, 
therefore,  the  present  system  of  public  administration  may  be 
excellent  for  Lowland  Scotland,  and  tolerable  even  for  the  main 
Highlands,  Dr.  Day  thinks  it  is  not  tolerable  for  the  Orkneys,  Shet- 
lands,  the  Long  Island  or  Skye.  In  1914,  rates  w'ere  higher  than 
they  had  ever  been,  and  were  increasing  ;  the  crofters  would  not 
purchase  their  holdings,  and  State  purchase  had  not  been  a  success. 
He  recommends  that  the  whole  structure  of  local  government  should 
be  overhaided  and  simplified  ;  that  migration  or  emigration  under 
the  most  generous  condition.s  and  State  direction  should  be  adopted 
as  the  only  remedy  ;  and  urges  that  no  better  time  than  the  present 
coidd  be  found  for  applying  it. 

Dr.  Day's  criticism  and  his  recommendations  deserve  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  which  may  still  have  the  opportunity 
of  correcting  past  mistakes,  and  placing  an  industrious  and  deserving 
portion  of  the  community  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  livelihood  among 
less  rigorous  surroundings  than  those  in  which  they  are  unhappily 
now  placed.  E.B. 

4. — Money:  Its  Connection  ivith  Rising  attd  Falling  Prices.  By 
Edwin  Cannan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  London.  66  pp.,  8vo.  London.  P.  S.  King  and 
Son,  Ltd.'    1918.     Price  2s.  6d. 

This  unpretentious  little  volume  contains  more  concentrated 
wisdom  than  most  books  ten  times  its  size  or  price.  Professor 
Cannan  was  moved  to  write  an  additional  chapter  for  his  deservedly 
popular  volume  on  "  Wealth,"'  to  deal  with  the  pressing  problem  of 
the  moment,  and  very  naturally  found  the  subject  grow  under  his 
hand  and  merit  separate  publication.  Anyone  who  has  tried  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  subject,  either  in  writing,  or  lecturing,  or 
arguing  in  the  train,  Mdll  readily  concede  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
branches  of  economics  to  get  home  upon  in  its  fundamental  features. 
There  is  probably  no  better  ex})lanation  than  this  little  work.  But 
it  is  somewhat  "  stifier  "  reading  than  "'  Wealth,"  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  considerablv  more  than   an   account  of  received 
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economic  teaching,  for  it  brings  forward  new  facts,  and,  towards 
the  end,  some  very  trenchant  observations  on  the  jjresent  currency 
position.  It  is  jDrobable  that,  with  all  the  clarity  of  Dr.  Cannan's 
treatment,  the  "  ordinary  "  reader  will  still  fail  to  grasij  the 
reason  for  the  relation  between  currency  issues  and  prices,  though 
he  will  accept  the  statement.  For  example,  at  one  critical  point  it 
says  : — "  A  great  part  of  almost  every  issue,  and  sometimes  the 
"  whole  of  it,  goes  to  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  which 
"  people  and  Government  together  can  and  do  spend  on  things  and 
"  services.  The  notes  are  exchanged  for  something:  the  issuers  buy 
"  things  and  services  with  them,  or  lend  or  give  them  to  others 
"  who  do.  They  may,  if  a  Government,  go  through  the  farce  of 
"  giving  them  in  exchange  for  other  money  lent  to  them  and  then 
''  spending  them  directly,  but  however  the  process  may  be  disguised 
"  it  results  in  more  money  to  spend  and  more  money  spent.  The 
"  ■perfectly  natural  consequence  is  a  rise  of  jmces.''  We  have  found 
that  the  person  approaching  this  subject  for  the  first  time  does  not 
see  the  '*  consequence,"  and  fails  to  realise  that  a  magic  doubling 
the  currency  notes  in  everyone's  pocket  would  have  any  effect — he 
just  thinks  things  would  cost  the  same,  and  the  additional  notes  stay 
in  the  pockets.  The  competition  of  the  total  currency  for  the  total 
goods  is  a  difficult  idea  to  assimilate. 

If  Dr.  Cannan's  book  is  as  near  the  ideal  as  possible  for  the 
average  reader,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  word  of  wisdom  for  the 
"  statesman,"  and  a  piece  of  fresh  reading  for  the  economist,  for 
which  all  three  should  be  grateful.  The  concluding  pages,  dealing 
with  "  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  of  all  the  arguments  in 
"  favour  of  increasing  issues,"  viz.,  that  "  the  issuers  have  no  control 
"  over  the  issue  and  that  it  is  automatic,  in  response  to  a  genuine 
'■  demand  and  not  forced  on  people,"  is  the  best  piece  of  criticism  on 
the  subject  that  we  have  seen.  Perhaps  Professor  Cannan,  like  other 
critics  of  the  present  currency  position,  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
effects  of  inflation  in  providing  an  artificial  psychological  stimulus  to 
effort  and  production  during  the  war  which'an  "all-loan-and-taxation" 
policy  could  not  have  given.  The  most  ardent  critic  of  the  total 
eft'ect  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system  and  its  aggregate  energy 
may  acknowledge  that  the  rum  ration  at  the  right  moment  before 
going  ''  over  the  top  "  made  possible  [)hysical  feats  during  the  critical 
period  that  might  otherwise  never  have  been  forthcoming. 

J.C.S. 

.').-  Labour  in  the  Co>n)itoiiwealth.  By  G.  D.  11.  Cole.  223  pp. 
r2mo.     London  :  Headley  Brothers,  1918.     Price  5.5.  6(/. 

An  Introduction  to  Trade  Unionism.  By  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  vi  + 
128  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1918.      Price  ^s. 

The  Payment  of  Wages.  By  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  vi  +  155  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1918.     Price  (>.>>■. 

In  a  long  grim  struggle  we  and  our  Allies  have  won  decisive 
victory.     At  home,  meantime,  the  smulK^r  jioltMnic  of  partv  politics 
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had  yieliieJ  happily  to  larger  sympathy  with  iiutional  cuuceni. 
But  scarcely  had  the  battle  closed,  and  peace  was  not  guaranteed, 
when  this  harmony  was  broken  by  the  re-entry  in  the  industrial 
area  of  self-regarding  faction.  That  sj)irit  in  the  past  was  the 
prelude  and  accompaniment,  though,  we  may  hope,  in  a  future 
l)righter  than  any  conceived  by  Mr.  Cole,  it  will  be  only  a  retreating 
echo,  of  "  unrest."  A  reassuring  explanation  was  indeed  at  once 
forthcoming  in  frayed  nerves  suddenly  relieved  from  wearing  strain. 
But  less  welcome  was  the  stress  laid  on  the  desire  to  use  before  it 
went  an  opportunity  for  a  good  bargain  on  the  shorter  hours  of  work, 
and  higher  rates  of  wages,  compared  with  those  of  bygone  days, 
for  which  "  Labour  "  was  resolved  henceforth  to  take  its  place  in 
the  "  Commonwealth  "  The  relation  and  behaviour,  actual  and 
desired,  of  the  two  to  one  another  form  the  general  subject  of  the 
books  before  us  which  may  therefore  fitly  be  considered  as  they  bear 
upon  the  present  situation. 

That  aspect,  frankly,  is  not  pleasing.  Most  of  us  had  hoped  that 
in  the  end  the  sane  sense  and  equitable  feeling,  and  the  English 
liking  for  a  satisfying  compromise  of  "  give  and  take,"  of  our 
employers  and  of  the  leaders  of  our  workmen  would  overcome  in 
practice  perils  which  ought  not,  we  felt,  to  be  more  formidable  when 
wisely  met  than  when  faced  unitedly  in  the  tremendous  ordeal  of 
the  war.  But  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  professional  statesmen, 
who  should  mediate  in  such  disputes,  and  the  lay  opinion  of  the 
public,  which  by  its  emphatic  verdict  can  turn  the  balance  wavering 
betw^een  strife  and  reconciliation,  could  not  get  from  our  author 
the  timely  help  of  moderate  advice  they  might  expect  from  an 
informed  impartial  student.  On  the  contrary,  provocation  or  ob- 
struction would  be  more  apparent  in  the  theories  advanced  and 
counsel  pressed  by  him. 

Nimble  dialectic,  rare  natural  ability,  and  wide  and  close  ac- 
quaintance shown  in  the  last  two  of  the  three  volumes  with  relevant 
industrial  data,  like  trade  union  "  structure,"  "  government  "  and 
"  problems,"  and  the  elastic  detail  of  various  particular  modes  of 
"  payment  of  wages  "  "by  results  "  are  used,  infelicitously  as  we 
think,  to  support  the  violent  programme  recommended  in  the 
firet  book  to  the  "  younger  generation."  The  lines  on  the  back  of 
its  title  page,  stating  that  "  all  things  that  have  been  great  out  of 
destruction  grew,"  announce  defiantly  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
Mr.  Cole  affects.  It  may,  as  he  sees,  be  not  very  decent  to  affirm 
that  in  the  world-wide  contest  just  concluded  "  beneath  the  unity 
"  of  every  one  of  the  contending  Commonwealths  "  was  "  the 
"  smouldering  reality  of  the  class  struggle  "  ;  and  his  tongue, 
we  can  imagine,  is  sometimes  sardonically  moving  in  his  cheek 
when  he  is  "  exasperating  "  "  worthy  people  "  by  flippant  paradox 
or  perverse  mis  tatement.  But  there  is  an  ominous  significance 
in  the  hour  chosen  forthis  outburst  of  venomous  discontent  with  the 
existing  economic  order.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  vic- 
torious finish  of  militarv  and  naval  effort,  which  had  called  a  truce, 
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if  it  had  not  given  final  dismissal,  to  those  "  sordid  antagonisms  " 
on  which  his  complacent  gaze  is  fixed,  the  "  trilogy  "  was  published. 

During  the  war  some  petulant  chagrin  had  been  shown  by  him 
at  the  breach  opened  thereby  in  the  international  solidarity  of 
Labour  ;  and  for  his  part  in  former  books  he  assiduously  instigated 
British  workmen  to  assert  growing  claims,  however  incongruous  udth 
the  pressing  interests  of  the  country,  against  British  employers,  who, 
as  their  permanent  foes,  he  urged,  were  trying,  by  means  more  foul 
than  fair,  to  take  advantage.  And  then,  as  returning  peace  between 
nations  on  the  terms  secured  bid  fair  to  gratify  our  patriotic  better 
feelings,  a  chance  appeared  for  him  to  play  again  with  more  effect 
the  congenial  role  of  delighted  witness,  or  active  fomenter,  of  class- 
war.  It  is  not  unfair  to  treat  the  suggestions  and  avowals  now  before 
us  as  we  might  regard  the  hoarse  or  harsh  refrain  of  the  greedy  ciies 
of  some  bird  of  prey  resuming  sight  of  an  interrupted  meal.  A 
"  gospel  of  hate,"  not  less  poisonous  than  that  lately  mouthed  by 
Germans  against  England,  seems  to  stimulate  Mr.  Cole  to  coarse 
irrational  abuse  of  the  personnel  and  furniture  of  our  present  in- 
dustrial establishments.  And  the  more  polished  and  reasoned 
philosophy  with  which  he  condescendingly  supplies  the  roi  gh 
prejudice  and  crude  conceptions  of  his  ignorant  friends  is  marred 
by  sneers.  His  wit  indeed  is  more  brutal  than  it  is  delicate,  and  the 
flavour  tart  rather  than  demulcent. 

This,  however,  is  most  conspicuous  where  propaganda,  and  not 
analysis,  is  attempted,  and  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  first 
book  on  our  list.  Yet  a  moral,  tainted  with  '^imilav  infection,  lies 
beneath  the  valuable  descriptions  of  the  other  two  volumes.  We 
recognize  their  merits.  They  are  accounts,  brought  down  to  date, 
of  material  contained  in  treatises  of  such  repute  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb's  "  standard  works  "  on  the  "  History  of  Trade  Unionism  " 
and  "  Industrial  Democracy,"  and  in  the  comprehensive  survey  of 
"  Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration  "  which  we  owe  to  David 
Schloss.  For  a  clear  compact  conspectus  of  the  present  organiza- 
tions and  existing  or  projected  modes  of  payment  of  wage-earners, 
for  keen  criticism  of  boasted  merits  and  alleged  defects  in  policies  and 
systems,  for  the  masterly  disentanglement  of  intricate  complexity, 
this  later  exponent  can  invite  comparison  with  his  predecessors  ; 
and  the  more  modest  size  of  the  new  inquiries  is  no  true  index  of 
their  relative  importance.  Mr.  Cole  writes  of  his  study  of  trade 
unionism  as  a  "  short  "  "  introduction,"  but  it  casts  penetrating 
light  into  dark  recesses.  He  is,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  justified  in 
claiming  that  his  scrutiny  of  wage-payments  fills  a  gap.  That  object 
is  achieved  because  after  Schloss  no  one  had  produced  a  ''  general  " 
book  upon  the  subject,  which,  without  even  that  exception,  had  not 
hitherto  been  approached  "  from  the  trade  union  point  of  view." 

This  acknowledged  attitude  may  impair  impartiality  observed 
more  strictly  by  the  earlier  authority.  But,  decidedly  hostile,  for 
instance,  as  is  the  handling  of  the  new  advertised  specific  of  '  scien- 
"  tific  management,"  to  which  perhaps  a  disproportionate  space  is 
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yiveti,  tlu.'  grave  objections  urged  .sliouM  nut  Ijl-  thrust  aside  as 
ol)vioiisly  prcjiulifed.  In  effect  Mr.  Cole  maintains  that  its  com- 
plimentary ejiithet  has  not  been  earned  by  such  contrivance,  wliich 
is  nevertheless  justly  suspect  because  it  views  human  beings  as 
a\itomata  or  machines.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  he 
starts  with  a  resolve  to  })ronounce  impof-i-ible  all  improvement  of  the 
wage-relation,  and  lie  would  deprecate,  and  stop,  honest  attempts  to 
"  mend  "  what,  so  far  as  he  can  secure,  should  speedily,  and  forcibly, 
be  "  ended."  In  that  sense  he  is  a  "  detached  "  observer,  but  he 
is  no  neutral  judge.  Yet  his  inspection  of  "  various  piece-work 
"  systems,'  of  "  bonus  systems  "  in  general  and  the  "  premium 
''bonus  system"  in  particular,  of  "price-lists,"  ''commission 
"  systems  "  and  "  ])rofit-sharing,"  has  been  well  ])lanned  and  is 
brilliantly  performed.  From  this  ordered  mass  of  evidence  however 
we  reach  a  conclusion  o])posite  to  his.  The  adaptability  of  wage- 
payment  to  a  host  of  varying  patterns,  which  he  proves,  makes  it 
less,  not  more,  easy  to  accept  his  general  imputation  of  "  slavery  " 
to  wage-receiving,  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  prophecy  that  so  flexible 
a  tie  will  not  endure. 

Nor  does  ]Mr.  Cole's  lively  review^  of  what  we  should  term  the 
"  fissiparous  "  tendencies  of  Trade  Unions  corroborate  the  main 
inference  of  his  second  book.  The  numerous  divisions  and  cross- 
divisions,  barring  final  classification,  are  emphasized.  Notable 
differences  of  "  structure,"  it  is  seen,  are  not  limited  to  the  opposi- 
tion, vital  as  that  is  thought,  of  "  crafts  "  to  "  industries  "  ;  but 
on  similar,  though  not  identical,  lines  of  clashing  entanglement 
work,  rank  and  feeling  are  shown  to  sever  "  skilled  "  from  ''  un- 
"  skilled  "  labour,  and  the  contrast  is  no  less  marked  of  liigh  regular 
contributions,  to  provide,  with  due  responsibility  attaching,  for 
a  host  of  friendly-society  benefits,  and  funds,  sup})orted  by  no  steady 
accumulation  of  reserves,  destined  for  free  ex2:)enditure  on  short, 
sharp  fights,  and  raised  hastily  in  low  subscriptions  from  a  wide 
loose  clientele.  Varieties  of  '"  government,"  again,  are  awkward 
but  persistent  obstacles  to  uniformity,  sometimes  exalting  the 
"  executive  council  "  or  the  "  general  secretary,"  and  sometimes 
subordinating  their  acts  to  bodies  of  "  delegates  ""  frequently  sum- 
moned, or  to  an  immediate  '"  mandate  "  given  directly  on  each 
critical  occasion  by  the  local  "'  lodges."  And,  lastly,  "  family 
quarrels,"  so  to  say,  about  "  demarcation  "  and  the  like  do  not 
fit  in'to  the  hv]K)thesis  of  one  inevitable  trend  on  which  Trade 
Unionism  steadily  progresses  in  the  direction  wished  by  him. 

For  Mr.  Cole's  panacea  is  "  Guild  Socialism."  National  Guilds 
however  are  obviously  a  ''  compromise,"  which  bystanders  may 
regard  as  "  halting,"  between  the  demands  of  the  new  Syndicalism 
and  the  claims  of  the  old  State  Socialists.  If  what  is  left  of  the 
second  to  safeguard  the  public  interests  of  consumers  can  be  re- 
conciled with  the  complete  control  dictated  in  the  first  of  production 
by  the  workmen  engaged  upon  the  particular  class  of  work  concerned, 
Mr.  Cole's  "  makeshift  "  mav  satisfy.     It  is  a  via  media  between 
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extremes  ;  and  "  demarcation  "  may  prove  here  also  a  provolring 
cause  of  controversy.  We  should  not  have  ventured  to  presume 
that  such  an  ideal  would  find  sure  lodging  in  so  positive  a  mind  ; 
nor  do  we  dare  to  predict  that  this  balanced  equipoise  will  long 
retain  the  enthusiasm  of  his  companions.  But  for  the  time  at  least 
our  author  represents  omens  like  the  rise  to  power  of  "  shop- 
stewards,"  begetting,  it  is  true,  constant  friction  with  employers, 
and  fanning  smouldering  discontent  or  blazing  disagreement  of  the 
rank  and  file  with  the  less  aggressive  state-craft  of  the  higher  ex- 
perienced union  officials,  as  sure  auspicious  signs  of  a  common 
inclination  to  take  his  remedy.  We  may  distrust  its  healing  power 
as  we  would  that  of  some  purgative  ;  for  the  "  class-struggle  " 
needed  for  the  temporary  occupation  of  this  "  half-way-house  " 
is  not  welcome,  even  if  it  become,  by  Mr.  Cole's  ironical  leave,  as 
"  orderly  as  a  prayer-meeting."  But,  when  we  have  allowed  for. 
distortion  due  to  the  "  imaginings  "  of  the  narrator,  we  can  appre- 
ciate, and  use,  the  fresh  information  of  his  lucid  story. 

From  the  expose  of  trade  unionism  and  the  scrutiny  of  "  pay- 
'■  ment  by  results  under  the  wage-system,"  prepared  for  the 
"  Fabian  Eesearch  Department,"  we  turn  again  to  the  book  intended 
"  for  the  younger  generation."  In  this  essay  Mr.  Cole's  "  inner 
''  self  "  is  revealed,  though  he  does  not  disown  a  personal  responsi- 
bility for  opinions  given  in  the  others.  But  the  ''  preacher,"  we 
may  suppose,  gladly  throws  aside  here  restraints  to  which  the 
"  researcher  "  may  elsewhere  have  reluctantly  or  necessarily  sub- 
mitted. Here,  too,  however  some  cool  convincing  reasoning  is  mixed 
with  heated  abuse  and  bold  rhetoric.  Mr.  Cole's  complaint  indeed 
of  the  "  abstraction  "  used  by  others  does  not  save  him  from  the 
same  defect.  He  may  be  right  in  arguing  that  the  "  State  "  is  not 
"  an  absolute  or  universally  sovereign  authority,"  but  "  merely 
"  a  functional  expression  among  other  functional  expressions  of 
"  the  common  will  of  the  men  and  women  who  compose  the  Com- 
"  mon wealth."  And  thus  it  may  be  implied  that  we  should  s])oak 
of  commonwealths  in  the  concrete  plural  rather  than  employ  the 
singular  number.  But  his  application  of  the  other  term  brought 
into  close  connection  remains  "  abstract,"  and  is  unreal.  For, 
while  the  "Labour,"  whose  cause  he  champions, may  now  be  seeking 
astutely  to  combine  the  interest  and  strength  of  professional  brain- 
workers,  and  even  of  supervising  foremen,  with  those  of  artisans 
and  the  "  unskilled,"  it,  and  he,  neglect,  or  exclude,  in  defiant 
omission  or  unconscious  fallacy,  capitalist  employers.  Yet  their 
duties  are  really  as  arduous,  and  their  activity  is  no  less  necessary. 
They  are  often  "  workers  "  ;  and  "  Labour  ''  without  them  is  no 
more  than  an  abstraction. 

Mr.  Cole  vilifies  friends  as  well  as  foes.  It  is  not  only  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  ordinary  parties  who  are  made  to  feel  the  smart  of 
his  biting  satire  ;  but  trade  union  leaders  are  told  in  patronising 
scorn  that  they  "  lack  "  "  ideas  "  and  "  constructive  imagination," 
and  their  followers  are  grimly  reproached  or  chid  savagely  for 
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beipg  "  conscrvativf'ly  "  '"  plilffiniiitic."  On  liis  sarcastic  view 
the  Fabians  occupy  one  wing  of  a  niovenn'^nt  for  reform,  hopelessly 
tame  and  stupid,  on  the  other  wing  of  which  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  is  discovered  ;  and  so  expert  a  Professor  of 
Public  Administration  and  ambitious  a  socialistic  schemer  as  Mr. 
Webb  is  arrogantly  charged  with  blundering  misstatement.  Mr. 
Cole,  moreover,  we  note,  is  quick  to  di.scern  and  prompt  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  not  the  "  idle  "  so  much  as  the  "  busy  "  rich,  the 
"  lean  "  rather  than  the  "  fat  "  men,  who  are  formidable  ;  and 
with  refreshing,  if  unkindly,  candour  he  allows  that,  as  the  "  pro- 
letarian outlook  "  is  not  likely,  through  imperfect  education,  to  be 
otherwise  than  "  narrow,"  one  "  half-truth  "  may  be  substituted 
by  them  for  another  formerly  fathered  by  the  limited  bourgeoisie 
But  the  recognition  of  the  true  circumstances  that  "  crafty  " 
capitalists  are  constantly  "  picking  "  for  promotion  the  more  able 
individuals  from  the  working-classes,  and  that  "  skilled  "  labour  is 
prone  to  handle  roughly  the  "  unskilled,"  as  they  are  the  "  bottom 
"  dog,"  conflicts  with  the  audacious  dogmas,  nursed  and  pressed 
throughout,  that  wage-earners  are  doomed  to  be  "  servile  "  and 
that  "  humanity  "  requires  the  overthrow  of  "  ca])ital  "  by  "  labour." 
The  riddle  is  not  brought  nearer  to  solution  by  the  correct  admission 
that  the  "  workers  in  the  Labour  Movement  are  not  entirely  pro- 
"  pertyless." 

Thus  however  does  Mr.  Cole's  agile  mind,  in  its  cynical  mood, 
escape  from  the  appropriate  obligations  of  his  hampering  creed,  if 
consistency  is  damaged  in  the  process.  He  is  no  "  blind  leader  of 
"  the  blind  "  ;  and  his  guidance  is  more  to  be  feared  on  that 
account.  His  concessions  can  deceive  and  his  reasoning  eludes, 
but  his  destructive  aim  persists.  The  revolutionary  attitude  may 
be  a  pose  slimly  assumed  ;  but  could  serious  reformers,  moderate 
or  even  progressive,  keep  company  with  one  who  seems  to  find 
pleasure  in  saying  that  ''  the  whole  damned  order  of  things  hangs 
"  together  "  "  in  a  servile  society  "  "  where  it  would  be  absurd  to 
"  look  for  free  art  and  free  amusement,"  and  offers  this  nasty 
caricature  for  a  descrijition  of  the  England  of  the  present  hour  ? 
If  it  were  gravely  put  forward  it  would  be  glaringly  inaccurate  : 
if  it  be  recklessly  advanced  as  a  fancy  sketch  to  gratify  an  idle  whim 
the  irresponsible  levity  by  which  the  vulgar  flout  is  prompted  is 
purely  mischievous.  We  do  not  envy  Mr.  Cole  his  choice  of  either 
horn  of  the  dilemma.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  at  this  juncture  an 
author  of  his  parts  and  temper,  -with  such  ability  and  such  caprice, 
should  command  a  hearing  from  the  officials  or  the  public  of  the 
Labour  World.  Some  may  be  dazzled  by  the  daring  attitude  he 
strikes  or  by  the  smart  cynicism  of  his  comments,  if  they  cannot 
understand,  or  use,  the  flexible  apparatus  of  supple  dialectic  placed 
at  their  disposal  and  designed  for  their  education.  Others  are  likely 
to  be  confirmed  in  old  prejudice  or  encouraged  to  new  appetites 
by  his  example  and  his  precept.  Their  belief  and  conduct  may  seem 
more  plausible  and  less  crude  when  garbed  with  logic  and  equipped 
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with  erudition.  Disgruntled  scholars  have  before  now  sought 
prominence  in  emeutes,  and  the  academic  atmosphere,  removing 
from  sobering  contact  with  prosaic  affairs,  seems  favourable  to  the 
"  constructive  imagination  "  of  those  grandiose  dream;  which  lead 
plain  men  to  social  chaos.  That  is,  we  think,  what  Mr.  Cole,  in 
impish  glee,  intends  by  the  "  very  great  mess  alike  of  the  art  of 
"  government  and  of  the  arts  of  production  and  service  "  that  the 
world  "  set  free  from  capitalism  to-morrow  "  might  "  probably  " 
make.  Such  "  creation  "  would,  we  allow,  be  "  chaotic  "  ;  and  it 
accords  strangely  with  any  "  conception  of  the  goodness  and  the 
"  fullness  of  life."     Tt  is  more  like  a  nightmare.  L.L.P. 

6. —  The  Standard  of  Living  in  Ja-pan.  By  Kokichi  Morimoto, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  in  Tohoku  Imperial  Uni- 
versity. 150  pp.,  8vo.  Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1918. 
Price  .$3.50. 

This  is  not  only  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
standard  of  living,  based  on  original  research,  but  is  also  very  in- 
teresting reading,  describing  as  it  does  phases  of  Japanese  life  and 
customs  in  an  accurate  way  that  contrasts  favourably  with  travellers' 
discursive  impressions. 

The  research  follows  familiar  lines.  Budgets  of  food  expenditure, 
but  only  few  in  number,  were  collected  from  families  believed  to  be 
typical  of  their  class  ;  these  were  supplemented  by  a  more  extensive 
inquiry  of  individual  and  family  annual  expenditure  on  dress.  The 
whole  food  supply  of  Japan  is  also  considered,  and  the  amount  per 
capita  worked  out  for  each  commodity.  A  study  of  housing  is 
added. 

The  writer  is  a  firm  believer  in  measurement  by  calories,  and  has 
compiled  a  standard  budget,  "  which  can  be  approved  from  both 
"  practical  and  theoretical  standpoints,"  and  utilises  "  the  best  in 
"  both  Japanese  and  foreign  foods  and  in  methods  of  cookery." 
The  weight  of  an  average  Japanese  is  four-fifths  of  that  of  a  European, 
and  therefore  it  is  argued  he  needs  only  four-fifths  of  the  proteins, 
&c.,  taken  by  Voit  as  the  amounts  advisable  for  Europeans.  His 
standard  yields  per  "  man  "  per  day  lor  grams  protein,  44  grams 
fat  and  399  grams  carbohydrate,  and  cost  in  Tokyo  in  1915  30-5  sen, 
or  about  15  cents  (U.S.A.).  Professor  Morimoto  is  a  food  reformer 
and  embodies  his  suggested  reforms  in  his  budget,  which  differs 
from  those  put  forward  by  the  Japanese  Bureau  of  Hygiene  in  that 
it  contains  150  grams  of  wheaten  bread  and  80  grams  of  beef  or  pork. 
He  argues  that  Japan  depends  too  much  on  her  home  rice-harvest, 
which  is  barely  sufficient  even  in  favourable  years,  while  imported 
rice  is  disliked,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  broaden  the  basis  of  the 
national  dietary,  and  he  believes  that  wheaten  bread  will  become 
popular  when  it  is  better  baked  and  prejudice  is  removed. 

The  peasant  farmers,  however,  find  rice  too  expensive  a  diet, 
and  support  life  principally  on  barley  (2  parts  barley  to  i  rice). 
They  eat  very  little  meat  indeed  ;    dried  fish  is  used  mainly  for 
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seasoning.  Thn  diet  is  mado  attractive  hy  swoet  potatoes  and 
radishes,  whose  consumption  over  the  whole  of  Japan  is  178  lbs.  and 
\i>,  ll)s.  respectively  per  "  man  "  per  annum.  The  peasant's  diet, 
which  costs  only  12  sen  per  "man"  per  day,  is  well  helow  the 
niininiuni  recognised  as  sufficient.  In  fact,  the  whole  food  consump- 
tion of  Japan  is  insufficient,  and  the  general  average  is  little  better 
than  that  of  the  peasants. 

E.xcept  in  the  poorest  classes  rice  is  the  national  food.  "  Plain 
"  boiled  rice  without  milk  or  sugar  is  consumed  in  large  quantity 
'■  at  everv  meal."'  "  But  the  strong  salty  taste  of  ])ickled  radish, 
"  combined  with  the  ]>lain  taste  of  boiled  rice,  makes  the  rice  diet 
"  so  ])alatable  as  to  completely  satisfy  the  apfx'tite  without  much 
"  need  of  varied  side-dishes."  In  the  ordinary  household  a  maid- 
servant [called  the  meshitaki-oiina,  meaning  "  girl  to  cook  boiled 
"  rice  "]  must  be  hired,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  boil  rice,  and  if  there 
is  no  servant  "  the  greater  part  of  the  housewife's  time  must  be 
"  devoted  to  the  task."  "  Thousands  of  shrines  are  built  in  farming 
"  districts,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rice  paddies,  in  honour  of  the 
''  god  of  rice." 

Sugar  is  dear  because  of  iinj)ort  duties,  and  is  u.sed  very  sparingly. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  consumption  of  tea  per  capita  is  only 
i-|  lbs.  per  annum. 

Clothing  is  relatively  more  expensive  in  Japan  than  in  European 
countries,  because  a  considerable  diversity  is  needed  for  the  different 
seasons,  owing  to  the  defective  heating  of  Japanese  houses.  The 
author  attributes  the  high  expenditure  on  clothing  even  from  small 
incomes,  where  it  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  all  expenditure 
to  "'  the  social  custom  of  .Ta])an,  which  puts  more  stress  on  matters 
"  of  costume  and  manners  than  on  those  things  that  are  necessary 
"  to  rational  and  economical  living."  Among  the  richer  classes  an 
additional  expense  arises  from  the  need  of  having  "  both  European 
"  and  Japanese  dress  in  order  to  appear  properly  on  different  occa- 
"  sions." 

A  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  "  absolute  standard  of 
''  living,"  suf!icient  only  for  bare  existence  and  relative  standards 
which  are  adjusted  to  decency,  comfort  and  luxury  in  any  particular 
society.  He  appears  to  consider  the  absolute  standard  as  definable 
and  obtained  by  primitive  people  ;  but  we  may  well  argue  that  no 
real  definition  can  be  given,  since  health,  physique  and  well-being 
are  relative  terms,  and  different  standards  of  food  and  shelter  are 
necessary  for  different  degrees  of  health  and  efficiency  without 
decency,  comfort  or  luxury.  Every  minimum  standard  yet  proposed 
is  a  conventional  one.  Presently  he  speaks  of  an  "  efficient  standard 
"  of  living,"  wdiich  allows  for  decency  and  comfort,  but  excludes 
luxury.  He  estimates  that  the  "  absolute  standard  "  costs  for  a 
normal  family  for  all  expenditure  180  yen  annually  in  small  cities 
and  the  "  efficient  standard  "  costs  860  yen.  As  an  essential  for 
efficiency  "  the  dining  table  should  be  set  in  artistic  Japanese  stvle." 

A.L.B. 
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7. — Cotton.  By  George  Bigwood.  (Staple  Trades  and  Industries. 
Edited  by  GTordon  D.  Knox,  Vol.  II.)  204  +  viii  pp.,  8vo.  London  : 
Constable.     1918.     Price  6s.  6d.  net. 

This  very  readable  volume  presents  in  a  popular  manner  a 
brief  account  of  a  great  industry.  Mr.  Bigwood  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  cotton  from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  describing  the  sources  and 
methods  of  production,  the  remarkable  inventions  which  were 
introduced  chiefly  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  marketing  of 
the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  ;  and  mentions  some  of 
the  difficulties  confronting  those  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture 
at  the  present  day.  The  first  four  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  a  descriptive  account  of  the  history  of  cotton  ])roduction  and 
the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture. Despite  the  interesting  reading  such  treatment  makes, 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  at  least  as  much  s^^ace  had  been  devoted 
to  the  progress  of  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements  after 
Cartwright's  power  loom  (completed  in  1787)  as  Mr.  Bigwood  bestows 
upon  the  customs  and  usages  in  the  matter  of  cotton  weaving  pre- 
valent in  the  centuries  B.C.  His  story  of  the  inventions  during  the 
Industrial  Revolution  reveals  no  new  details  of  economic  history, 
and  we  consider  that  an  excellent  opportunity  of  tracing  the  nu- 
merous improvements  which  were  effected  in  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  missed.  Such  a  story  is  incomplete  without  the  mention 
of  more  recent  improvements,  amongst  which  we  may  mention  the 
weft  fork  and  the  automatic  temple-  the  former  permitting  a 
greater  speed  in  the  loom,  and  the  latter  keeping  the  cloth  automatic- 
ally stretched  instead  of  the  loom  having  to  be  stopped  every  few 
inches  to  alter  the  stick  which  was  stretched  across  to  keep  the 
woven  cloth  tight.  This  made  the  minding  of  one  more  loom  per 
weaver  immediately  possible.  Smaller  improvements  like  the 
Barber  Knotter  have  all  tended  to  increase  efficiency. 

Mr.  Bigwood  successfully  achieves  his  endeavour  to  describe 
how  this  "  tropical  shrub  provides  us  with  clothing,  with  food  for 
"  ourselves  and  fodder  for  cattle,  with  the  raw  material  for  paper ; 
"  it  furnishes  us  with  artistic  tapestries  for  our  furniture  ;  all  the 
"  peaceful  arts  draw  largely  upon  it,  whilst  the  scientist  has  con- 
"  verted  the  white  fibrous  substance  into  a  destructive  agent.  The 
■■  cotton  plant  is  indeed  a  plant  of  general  utility,  and  notwith- 
'■  standing  its  deadly  use  on  the  battlefield  may  be  said  to  have 
"  exerted  a  wonderfully  civilising  -influence  in  many  ])arts  of  the 
''  world's  hinterlands."  He  discusses  in  detail  the  efforts  to  improve 
the  cotton  staple  and  increase  the  yield,  and  demonstrates  the 
care  bestowed  on  the  plant  until  the  flower  and  the  "  fruit  "  (bolls 
of  cotton)  reach  maturity.  He  describes  the  gathering  of  the  cotton 
and  details  the  work  of  ginning  and  baling  preparatory  to  shipment 
to  the  centres  of  manufacture,  and  strongly  urges  the  '"  need  for 
''  widening  the  field  of  cotton  culture  in  the  British  Empire,"  which 
contains  "  admirable  places  for  cotton  cultivation."  In  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  ravages  of   the  pests  of  "  creeping,  crawling, 
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"  boring  and  flying  insects  "  ever  trying  to  destroy  the  cotton 
plant  he  recommends  the  general  adoption  of  recognized  precautions. 
An  efficient  automatic  picking  machine  has  yet  to  be  invented, 
and  such  a  |)robiem  will  be  more  easy  of  solution  when  by  means 
of  cultural  research  we  secure  '"  the  development  of  a  cotton  plant 
"on  which  a  large  percentage  of  bolls  will,  mature  uniformly." 
"  The  world's  cotton  crop  to-day  is  three  times  greater  than  it  was 
"  forty  years  ago,  and  if  the  raw  material  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
"  demand  for  cotton  goods,  the  extension  of  the  cotton  fields  must 
"  be  taken  in  hand  immediately." 

Chapter  VII  describes  the  actual  processes  of  spinning  and 
weaving  in  a  modern  factory,  and  to  the  average  reader  is  probably 
the  most  interesting  in  the  book. 

An  interesting  discussion  (p.  70  et  seq.)  of  the  alleged  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  and  colour  of  Egyptian  cotton  caused  by  the 
effect  of  regulating  irrigation  by  the  erection  of  the  dam  at  As.souan 
elicits  the  statement  that  the  "  demand  for  p]gyptian  cotton 
"  largely  exceeds  the  su])ply,"  although  the  effect  of  the  dam  was 
said  to  be  increased  production  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bigwood  is  no  friend  of  the  "  illegitimate  " 
speculator,  when  he  states  that  "  the  most  serious  evil  to  attend  this 
"  great  industry  is  the  manipulation  of  the  markets."  and  following 
this  he  gives  a  w'ell  reasoned  and  clearly  expressed  tirade  against 
the  speculator  "  wiio  simply  dealt  in  '  futures,'  selling  that  which 
"  he  did  not  possess,  or  buying  that  which  he  did  not  want 
"  to  use,"  acting  as  a  pure  gambler  for  his  owai  personal  gain, 
robbing  the  grower,  the  spinner,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
labourer. 

The  book  is  well  written,  but  one  or  two  pa.ssages  should  be  made 
clearer,  e.g.,  to  the  statement  on  p.  28  that  "  while  one  man  with 
"  proper  machinery  is  able  to  cultivate  about  20  acres  of  cotton, 
"  the  same  man  cannot  pick  more  than  200  lbs.  of  cotton  daily  " 
should  be  added  inter  alia  the  average  yield  per  acre,  or  the  para- 
graph has  no  meaning.  Again,  on  p.  63,  speaking  of  the  U.S.  cotton 
production,  it  is  stated  that  "  this  increase  of  1,000,000  bales  was 
"  accompanied  by  an  increased  consumption  in  America  which 
"  rose  from  2,000,000  to  2,500,000  bales,  or  half  the  increased 
"  production."  This  is  absurd  until  it  is  explained  that  the  1,000,000 
figure  is  the  average  annual  increase  in  production  over  five  years, 
while  the  other  figures  are  the  total  increased  consumption  over  the 
same  period.  On  p.  9-i  the  word  "  cop  "  is  used,  biit  to  the  person 
outside  the  trade  this  is  imintelligible  until  defined  .some  pages 
later.  The  sentence  on  p.  100,  ''  To  distinguish  the  various 
*'  makes  of  cloth,  a  heading  is  frequently  introduced  which  consists 
"  of  coloured  threads  of  weft,  put  in  at  the  commencement  of  the 
"  weaving,"  would  be  more  correct  as  follows  :  "In  order  more 
"  readily  to  distinguish,  etc." 

Very  useful  statistical  information  is  scattered  about  the  book, 
and  the  following  tables  are  noteworthy  : — 
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Page  61  : — Cotton  mills  of  the  world,  giving  the  number  of  mills, 
spindles,  looms,  bales  consumed  and  hands  employed  in  forty 
different  countries. 

Page  65  : — Disposition  of  American  cotton  crops,  1880-1916. 

Page  71  : — Approximate  estimate  of  cotton  grown  in  new  fields 
in  the  British  Empire. 

Page  75  : — A  list  of  cottons — their  length,  colour  and  the  counts 
for  which  they  are  suitable. 

Page  77  : — Egyptian  Government  acreage  returns,  1911-16. 

Page  83  : — The  world's  cotton  crop  returns. 

Appendix  II : — Number  of  firms,  spindles  and  looms  in  Lan- 
cashire. 

Numerous  excellent  photographs  are  reproduced  and  three 
appendices  and  an  index  complete  a  well  presented  treatise.       A.F. 

S.—The  New  Tariffism.  By  J.  M.  Robertson.  63  pp.,  12mo. 
London  :  George  Allen  and  Unwin.     1918.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  a  free-trader  of  such  stout  conviction  that  he 
would,  we  suspect,  find  no  flaw  in  the  theory,  nor  could  he  readily 
admit  any  exception  to  the  practice  in  its  full  integrity,  of  his  fiscal 
creed.  This  short  emphatic  essay  is  directed  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  "  Balfour  Committee,"  the  Chairman  and  "  several  "  members 
of  which  were  "  avowed  free  traders."  But  they  were,  we  are  told, 
"  deflected  "  by  *'  proposals  of  the  Paris  Conference  "  that  had  "  no 
"  enduring  significance  "  because  they  were  a  "  mere  counterblast  " 
to  the  customs  scheme  of  "  Middle  Europe  "  afterwards  abandoned 
by  the  Central  Powers.  The  Committee  in  consequence  did  not 
perform  their  proper  duty  of  returning  "  clear  answers  "  to  '"  clear 
"issues."  They  fell,  on  the  contrary,  into  th?  "initial  blunder" 
of  suggesting  "  prohibition  "  "  for  some  term  "  of  "  imports  of 
"  enemy  goods."  That  bad  policy  implied,  in  our  author's  view, 
the  "  vetoing  "  of  "  adequate  payment  of  indemnities  by  Germany 
"  to  our  Allies,"  and  it  rested,  so  he  urges,  on  misunderstanding 
of  the  "  peace  "  which  would,  or  could,  be  made.  This  particular 
affair  is  prominent  throughout ;  but  we  gather  nevertheless  that 
the  observations  which  the  Committee  offered  on  the  four  matters 
referred  to  them,  if  they  were  not  the  plain  replies  demanded  by 
their  critic  to  the  questions  put,  cannot  satisfy  him  on  their  inde- 
pendent merits.  On  Imperial  Preference,  even  in  the  milder  shape 
of  subsidized  Canadian  steamships  bringing  food,  he  sternly  frowns, 
and  he  suggests  fatal  objections  ;  to  the  "  maintenance "  of  "  key"  or 
"  pivotal  "  or  "  essential  "  industries  he  cannot  see  a  clear  or  safe 
approach  ;  the  "  protection  "  of  "  selected  "  manufacturing  or 
trading  enterprise  is,  in  his  adverse  opinion,  supported  by  "  bad  " 
arguments  or  none  ;  and  the  "  business  of  legislating  against  dump- 
"  ing  "  is  "  beyond  intelligent  handling  "  by  "  tariflists."  Mr. 
Robertson  does  not  mince  his  language;  and  he  is  a  keen,  stimulating 
and  amusing  controversialist.  He  knows  thoroughly  his  own 
position. 
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Yet  he  seems  unable  to  appreciate  more  than  the  one  side  be 
favours  of  debated  questions.  He  is  a  robust  advocate  who  would 
browbeat  opposition.  We  may  admit  that  the  problem  of  securing 
an  '■  indemnity,"  or  "  rej)aration  "  for  the  injury  she  has  done, 
from  Germany  is  a  hard  cm.x  which  may  test  the  astuteness  and 
need  all  the  discretion  of  tjie  Alli<'(l  statesmen.  But  it  is  bv  no 
means  certain  that  it  cannot  be  met  without  repetition  of  the  harm 
inflicted,  or  the  menace  odered,  before  the  war  by  "  peaceful  jiene- 
"  tration."  Nor,  as  actual  experience  has  shown,  is  it  quite  impos- 
sible for  that  slim  manipulation  of  tariff-mongers,  which  Mr.  Robert- 
son hates  and  scorns,  to  contrive  to  exert  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  kinds  as  well  as  the  amounts  of  imports  and  of  exports.  Such 
apt  discrimination  differs  of  course  from  universal  prohibition.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  our  economic  welfare  that  our  enemies 
should  be  supi)lie(l  by  us  with  raw  materials,  and  that  we  should 
take  their  manufactured  goods  in  payment  of  their  debts.  Since 
this  very  essay  was  written  the  armistice  imposed  upon  our  foes 
has  followed  on  the  speedier  achievement  of  a  more  complete  dis- 
comfiture than  was  once  thought  feasible  ;  and  the  changing  prob- 
abilities of  the  "  peace  "  to  be  dictated  require  readjustment  of 
the  inferences  then  drawn.  Concession,  however,  in  the  polemics 
of  ])amphleteering  is  uncongenial  to  a  born  fighter  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
calibre  and  temper  ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy,  or  perhaps  worth 
while,  to  dislodge  his  ingrained  iirejudice,  which  contrasts  the 
''  fundamental  economic  truths  upon  which  Free  Trade  stands  "" 
with  a  "  faction-dogma  '" — wliatever  that  opprobrium  may  mean 
— like  "  tariflfism  "  ;  or  to  shake  the  sanguine  confidence  which  can 
assert  and  believe  that,  "  if  Britain  plays  the  fool  to  the  extent  of 
"  setting  up  a  tarif?,  and  there  is  any  political  wisdom  left  in  Ger- 
"  many  "  after  the  w^ar,  "  it  will  be  to  her  interest  to  gravitate  to 
"  Free  Trade  as  quickly  as  possible."  Our  author  evidently  thinks 
that  movement  likely  to  occur,  while  he  has  no  doubt  that  "  we  are 
"  alreadv  heading  for  the  rapids."  He  appeals  indeed  loudly  to 
"  the  democracy  "  to  stop  a  policy  which,  he  admits,  has  found 
"  adherents  in  all  tiiree  British  Parties— ^Conservative,  Liberal  and 
"  Labour."  It  has  also,  to  his  profound  disgust,  frankly  declared 
in  this  small  book,  won  the  assent  in  war-time  of  the  "  avowed  free 
"  traders  "  of  the  "  Balfour  Committee."  No  circumstances  will 
avail  with  him  to  condone  such  temporising;  but  one-sidedness 
may  '[)erhaps  exert  a  bracing  influence  on  firmer  friends.  He 
knows  at  least  how  to  state  a  case  with  effect,  and  his  outspoken 
partiality  compels  attention.  L.L.P. 

9.— Can  We  Compete  ?  By  G.  E.  Mappin.  x  -I-  159  pp.,  r2mo. 
London  :  Skeffington  and  Son,  1918.     Price  45.  6d. 

This  small  book,  which  receives  in  a  "  foreword  "  the  balanced 
praise  of  a  well-known  man  of  business,  is  said  on  the  title-page  to 
deal  with  "  Germany's  assets  in  finance,  trade,  education  "  and 
"  consular  training,"  and  to  offer  a  "  programme  "  for  the  "  reduc- 
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"  tion  "  of  British  "  war-cost."  That  is  an  ambitious  aim.  The 
author,  we  are  told  in  his  Preface,  has  "  studied  at  two  German 
"  technical  universities,"  "  worked  in  and  visited  German  works," 
and  "  made  the  acquaintance  of  numerous  German  diplomats, 
"  officers,  officials,  professors,  businessmen  and  workmen."  We 
may  agree  that  the  wholesome  maxim,  which  the  essay  illustrates, 
laying  stress  on  the  material  advantage  of  learning  duly  from  our 
enemies  what  they  can  teach,  has  a  special  pertinence  to  the  example 
set,  or  the  model  offered,  in  some  important  respects  in  trade  and 
industry,  and  particularly  in  education,  by  the  formidable  foes  we 
have  now  beaten  on  the  battle-field  where  their  superiority  was  most 
loudly  boasted.  Mr.  Mappin,  it  ;  hould  be  remembered,  wrote 
his  book,  "  showing  "  their  "  strength,"  and  "  some  methods  for 
'■  ensuring  their  defeat  "  last  July,  before  the  Germans  had  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  our  decisive  victory.  The  painstaking 
aptitude  of  German  schemes  and  methods  had  been  exhibited  to 
all  the  world  in  many  spheres  of  action  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  have  been  "  scientifically  "  planned  and  executed.  With 
the  help  of  exact  full  knowledge  diligently  gathered  and  carefully 
digested,  and  of  corresponding  training  in  the  precise  niinutise  of  ela- 
borate preparation,  they  were  skilfully  designed  to  reach  by  means 
mapped  and  measured  to  the  last  detail  ends  clearly  envisaged  and 
consistently  pursued.  The  results,  if  not  always  to  be  commended, 
have  often  been  remarkably  successful,  though  the  process  conducting 
to  this  goal  needed  throughout  authoritative  direction  and  wouM 
not  stimulate  independence  or  permit  much  originality. 

We  are  glad  however  to  observe  that  Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  re- 
cognizing that  "  many  of  the  points  "  which  are  here  raised  "  contain 
"  useful  suggestions,"  courageously  protests  that  in  "  the  teaching 
"  of  metallurgy  "  the  University  of  Sheffield  ''  has  nothing  to  learn 
"  from  Germany  "  ;  and  he  thinks,  rightly,  that  Mr.  Mappin  is  a 
"  little  inclined  to  magnify  the  efficiency  of  the  Germans."  In 
further  criticism  we  should  add  that,  while  the  general  plan  of 
arrangement  followed  is  somewhat  discursive,  the  treatment  of 
))articular  topics  might  in  some  cases  be  described  as  "  sketchy." 
We  cannot  see  that  the  essay  fulfils  obviously  the  purpose,  which  is 
announced,  of  supplying  particular  details  of  the  reforms  required, 
unless  that  object  can  be  said  to  be  achieved  by  bare  lists  or  dry 
catalogues.  Nor  are  the  "  proposals  "  offered  for  "  co-ordinating 
"  the  five  groups  of  interests  which  constitute  our  economic  life  "' 
"  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  labour  and  general"  -  actually 
so  "  definite  "  as  the  confident  language  of  the  author  might  suggest. 
He  tries,  indeed,  to  deal  in  a  short  space  with  so  n\uch  of  so  varied  a 
character  that  he  is  debarred  from  full  discussion  or  satisfying 
explanation.  Yet  he  is  shrewd  and  alert ;  and  his  acquaintance  with 
Germany  and  Germans  is  the  outcome  of  direct  apjireciative  ob- 
servation. It  is  a  first-hand  personal  study  from  which  he  draws 
the  lessons  he  would  convey  to  his  own  countrymen,  if  this  is  not 
entirely,  as  he  claims,  the  earliest  tim(»  that  such  materinl  has  been 
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placed  before  English  readers.  The  book,  however,  has  the  great 
advantago  of  being  opportune,  and  it  evidently  proceeds  from  strong 
deliberate  conviction.  L.L.P. 
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hachi  {Tlirrardo).     L'ltalia  Economica  nel  1917.     xvi  +  312  pp.,  8vo 
Citta  di  Castello,  1918.     Price  L.8. 

[Tliis  useful  survey  is  now  in  its  ninth  year  of  publieation  and  is  a  valuable 
record  of  the  economic  conditions  of  Italy  during  1917,  in  their  com- 
merciul,    industrial,    agricultural    and    financial    aspects.      The    book    is 
divided  into  two  ])arts,  and  contains  a  biljliography  of  economic  publi- 
cations, oHlcial  and  uuufficial,  issued  during  tlie  year.] 
Berry  {Lient.  Trevm-  B.).     An  Appreciation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Scheme.     192  pp.,  Svo.     London:    P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1919. 
Price  5s. 
[Although  this  little  book  is  dated  1919  it  was  written  before  the  armistice 
and  has  been  rather  overtaken  by  events.     It  represents  tlie  ideas  of  an 
"ordinary  ciiizen  and  temporary  soldier"  on  the   real   significance  and 
essential  conditions  of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  emphasises  tlie  need  for 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  each  associated  nation  if  a  real  world  harmony  is 
to  be  attained.] 

Carnegie  Endowment   for    International   Peace.      The   Growth   of 
Liberalism   in   Japan.      By    Tsunejiro    Miyaoka.      24  pp.,   Svo. 
Washington,  1918. 
[Two  addresses  given  before  the  American  and  Canadian  Bar  Associations 
respectively  and  entitled  (i)  The  Safeguard  o!'  Civil    Liberty  in  Japan 
(ii)    The   Growth   of  Eepre-entative  Grovernment  in  Japan.     The  first 
describes,  in  thirteen  pages,  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese  Constitution 
which  secure  the  liberty  of  the  person,  privacy  of  correspondence,  right 
of  property,  equitable  taxation,  freedom  of  speech,  writing,  association, 
publii-  meeting,  &e.     Tlie  second  is  a  concise  account  of  the  political 
transformation  of   Japan,  tracing  the  cliief   changes  which  took  place 
between  1867  and  1900.     The  oath  taken  by  the  late  E'uperor  on  the 
institution  of  the  new  regime  m  1868  is  quoted  in  full  ;    its  five  remark- 
able sentences  embody  a  treneral  plan  of  government  which  has  proved  as 
practical  as  it  sounds  ideal,  and  are  not  unworthy  of  attention  at   the 
present  day.] 
Craig  {JFalter  Lennox).     Sterling  Decimal   Coinage.     (Part  of  Part 
Two:  interim  copy.)     47  pp.,  Svo.     JNlaryport,  1918. 

[The  author  hiys  stress  on  the  difference,  imperfectly  recognised  by  the 
\  general  public,  between  coin-*  of  account  and  coins  of  convenience,  and 
points  out  that  while  in  a  decimal  system  the  former  must  be  fixed  in  a 
series  of  tens,  the  latter,  used  merely  for  giving  change,  are  adaptable  to 
any  system  which  may  be  convenient  for  buying  and  selling,  e.g.,  to  the 
binary  system,  whisch  is  that  used  in  nearly  all  countries  for  the  fractional 
purchases  of  the  poor.  A  table  is  given  of  seventeen  countries  using 
fractional  binary  coins  of  exchange,  and  a  strong  case  is  made  out  for  the 
retention  of  this  system  for  the  coins  of  convenience  in  nny  decimal 
scheme  that  may  be  introduced  into  tlie  L^nited  Kingdom.  The  subject  is 
developed  in  some  detail,  and  several  alternative  series  of  decimal  and 
submultiple  coins  are  presented  for  comparison  and  consideration.] 

*  See  also  "  Additions  to  the  Library,''  pape  277,  xeq. 
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The  Disclosures  from  Germany.     53  pp.,  8vo. 

[Contents  :  I.  The  Lichnowskv  Memorandum.     The  Reply   of  Here  von 
Jagow.      II.  Memoranda   and    Letters   of   Dr.    Muehlon.      Translation, 
Introduction  and  Xotes  hx  Munroc  Smitli.    III.  The  Dawn  in  Germany  ? 
The  Lichnowskj  and  Other  Disclosures ;  by  Jame.'*  Brown  Scott.] 
Edgeworth  {F.  Y.).     A  Levy  on  Capital  for  the  Discharge  of  Debt. 
32  pp.,  8vo.     Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1919.     Price  i.*.  net. 
[This  lecture  balances  in  characteristically  judicial  fashion   tlie  yarious 
considerations  for  and  against  a  levy.     Professor  Edgeworth  meets  th« 
objeclions  on  the  gi-ound  of  infringing  the  principle  of  equal  sacrifice  by 
resting  upon  minimum  sacrifice.     He  does  not  set  great  store  by  the  fear 
of  repetition,  but  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  an  immediate  capital  con- 
tribution spread  for  a  few  years,  with  a  corresponding  extra  income  tax 
on  earned  incomes  and  smoothly  graduated,  is  not  without  merits.     He 
does  not,  however,  clearly  distinguish  this  from  a  modified  income  tax. 
"  We  should  hold  ourselyes  in  readiness  to  adopt  a  leyy  on  capital,  but 
should   not   initiate   the    scheme   until   after    further   obseryation    and 
reflection."] 
Garton    Foundation.       Memorandum   on   the    Industrial   Situation 
after  the  War.    175  pp.,  8vo.    Harrison  and  Sons,  January,  1919. 
Price  2S. 

[This  memorandum,  the  work  of  a  group  of  men,  was  first  printed  in  191fi, 
and  tlie  new  edition  lias  been  revised  and  added  to  in  tlie  light  of  after- 
war  conditions  and  later  developments  of  the  industrial  situation. 
Section  A,  "The  Industrial  Situation  To-day,"  has  been  entirely  re- 
written, and  the  portion  of  the  book  relating  to  Joint  Industrial  Councils 
and  Trade  Boards  consists  altogether  of  new  matter.  The  authors  state 
that  they  have  tried  to  "consider  the  industrial  problem  as  a  whole  and 
as  an  integral  part  of  national  life."  The  first  edition  was  not  published 
until  a  private  circulation  had  enabled  them  to  receive  criticisms  and 
suggestions  from  all  classes  with  wliich  the  book  is  concerned.] 
Graf;  {Norman  Scott  Bricn).     The  Early  English  Customs  System  :  a 

documentary  study  of  the  institutional  and  economic  history  of 

the    Customs   from   the   thirteenth    to    the    sixteenth    century. 

766  pp.,  8vo.      Cambridge,   Mass. :    Harvard  University  Press, 

1918.     Price  15s. 

[The  larger  part  of  the  book  coui-ists  of  the  actual  text,  mostly  given  in 
full,  of  the  Customs  documents,  local,  semi-national,  and  national,  in  tlie 
orii;inal  languages,  with  translation  and  explanatory  comment.  The  list 
begins  witli  the  Bdlingsgaie 'J'olls  of  Ihe  11th  century.  The  first  three 
chapters  of  the  book  review  the  liistorj^  institutional  and  economic,  of  the 
Customs,  and  the  fourth  is  a  very  helpful  introduction  to  the  documents. 
Incidentally,  the  author  traces  tlie  history  of  the  cliief  English  Ports, 
and  brings  out  many  interesting  facts  as  to  their  growth,  individual 
importance,  and  relations  witli  the  sovereign  ;  an  important,  contribution 
is  also  made  to  the  history  of  tlie  Hanseatic  l-eague.  In  short,  the  book 
contains  much  valuable  information  for  students  of  economic  history  and 
mercantile  law,  the  antiquary,  and  e\ew  the  genealogist;  for  filenames 
of  the  merchants  exporting  or  m\\  ortiiig  are  commonly  given.  Occasion- 
ally the  traders  are  women,  and  frequently  sadors.] 

Jannacone   (Pasquale).      Kelazioni    fra    Commercio   Internazionale, 

Cambi  Esteri,  e  Circolazione  Monetaria  in  Italia  nel  quarantesimo 

1871-1913.     82  pp.,  8vo.     Torino:  La  lUforma  Sociale,  1918. 

[A  statistical  study  on   foreign  exchanges   in  relation   to  movements    of 

international  trade  and  Italian  monetary  circulation   in  the  forty  years 

ending  1913.     The  aiithor  traces  the  correlations  existing  between  the 

movements  in  the  exchanges  and  tlie  excess  of  imports  over  exports  and 

expansion    of   the   country   during   the   period    in   question.     There    are 

several  dia.'raiiis.] 
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Janis  {IV.  11).  Kail  way  Stores  Methods  and  rroblenif*.  11")  pp., 
8vo.     London:  The  Hailurn/ Gazette,  \9\S.     Price  4.';.  net. 

[Tliin  little  volmiie,  packed  with  mutter,  is  n  practieiil  guide  to  tlie  organi- 
sation Mild  ellieieiit  ruiiiiiug  of  u  ruiUviiy  stores  depurlment.     It  in  huj(- 
t;ested  tliat  some  pf)rti(iii  of  tlie  iimcli  needed  economy  in  mil  way  eoBts 
might  he  effected  ])y  improving  I  lie   ediciency  of  tliis   hrancli,   notublj 
througli  n  wise  selection  of  oiUcials  and  the  adoption  of  Hcientific  metiiods. 
Tlie  author  has  worked  out  a  very  complete  scheme  for  dealing  with  tlie 
])ur('hase,    storage    and    distrihution    of    material.      He    altaehes    much 
ini])ortiince  to  a  proper  system  of  "control   statistics"  by  which  a  just 
Ijahmce  between  stocks  and  consnmjition  miiy  be  maintained,  and   ])oiat« 
out  the  value  of  the '' assistance   whi(!h    a  carefully    compiled    series   of 
price   index-numbers  will  ail'ord  to  the   stores  sujierintendeut  "  in    this 
matter.] 
Preiser  (S.  A.)  and  Davenport  (C.  B.).     Multiple  Neurofibromatosis 
(von  Recklinhausen's  Disease)  and  its  Inheritance  :   with  descrip- 
tion   of   a    case.      34    pp.,   8vo.      Cold   Spring   Harbour,  X.Y. : 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  October,  1918. 

[A  detailed  description  of  the  disease,  associnted  Byinptoms  and  influences, 
recurrence  in  families,  and  ))athologv,  with  very  full  bibliography, 
numerous  diagrams,  and  photographic  illustrations.] 

Ithodesia.     Repoit  of  Mr.  W.  ^I.  Acworth,  Commissioner  appointed 
to  inquire  into  Kailway  Questions  in   Southern  Khodesia.     Re- 
published   l)y    the    Railway     Commission     Committee.     . 
80  pp.,  fol.     Bulawayo  :  Argus  Printing  Co.,  1918. 

[Mr.  Acworth  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  certain  complaints  respecting 
railway  matters  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  this  Kcport  is  the  residt  of 
his  investigations,  made  on  the  spot.  The  subject  is  considered  under 
three  heads,  namely,  the  financial  history  of  railways,  their  financial 
policy,  and  tlieir  policy  in  regard  to  railway  rates.  As  to  the  wave  of 
depression  which  would  appear  to  have  passed  over  the  public  mind,  the 
author  considers  that  there  is  no  ground  for  despondency,  and  that  the 
misapprehensions  and  mistrust  that  have  arisen  have  been  due  parily  to 
a  policy  of  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  railways  which  he  considers 
unwise  ;  absence  of  public  control  would  apjiear  to  l)e  another  factor 
calling  for  change.  Printed  with  the  report  are  sevei'al  j)apers,  including 
a  Memorandum  by  the  Railway  Conimi-sion  Committee  and  a  reply  by- 
Mr.  J.  G.  Macdonald  on  behalf  of  the  Rhodesia  Chamber  of  Mines,  botli 
of  which  criticise  the  report  in  certain  details.] 

lluUcr  (F.  IF.  P.).  The  Great  Peace.  86  pp.,  4to.  (Privately 
printed.) 

[The  author  describes  his  brochure  as  "  notes  roughly  thrown  together." 
Their  main  purpose  is  to  exhort  the  Allies  to  make  the  most  of  their 
victory.  Some  useful  data  are  included,  namely,  a  calendar  of  the  chief 
events  of  the  war;  two  maps  showing,  respectively,  Germany's  aims  and 
achievements  ;  some  brief  statistical  notes  on  the  German  cidonies  and 
.  the  European  and  Asiatic  territories  in  question  ;  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  lives  and  money  ;  and  appendices  setting  out  the  President's 
"  fourteen  ))oints  "  and  "four  great  aims  "  the  conditions  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  Roumanian  peace  treaties,  and  the  terms  of  the  armist'ces 
concluded  with  our  several  foes. J 

StiJwell  (A.  E.).  How  to  reduce  your  Income  Tax  l>y  Liberty 
Currency.  70  pp.,  8vo.  London,  New  York  and  Toronto : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1918.     Price  r.*^.  3*/. 

[Stated  brii'lly,  the  author's  n  erlicine  for  the  ills  resulting  from  an  inflated 
currency  is  the  creation  of  currency.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  a  graduil 
exchange,  on  demand  only,  of  War  Stock  and  Bonds  (up  to  3,oco,oco,ccci.) 
for  a  paper  currency  to  be  "  legal  tender  for  all  Government  and  private 
debt."     One-fiftieth  would  be   withdrawn  and   paid   in   ^ol;l   each   year 
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Stilwell  {A,  E.).     How  to  reduce  your  Income  Tax — Contd. 

after  the  fifth  of  issue,  and  gold  production  to  be  stimulated  accordingly. 
It  is  argued  that  an  increase  in  the  circulation  will  provide  the  funds  so 
greatly  needed  for  financing  industry  and  maintaining  wages,  and,  inci- 
dentally, produce  a  large  income  tax ;  but  the  author  does  not  explain 
how  to  avoid  a  corresponding  increase  in  prices  which  would  nullify  the 
latter  benefit;  nor  does  he  pause  at  the  prospect  of  prolonging  the 
artificial  prosperity  which  is  generally  recognised  as  an  important  factor 
of  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions,  both  industrial  and  financial.] 

Sheffield  (Lord).     Imperial  Preference  :  an  Examination  of  Proposals 
for  its  Establishment  made  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Mr. 
Lloyd   George.      35    pp.,  8vo.      London:    Cobden   Club,   1919. 
Price  6d. 
[The  argument  of  this  little  book,  snmmed  up  in  the  author's  conclusioji, 
is  that  "  no  preference  whieli  will  be  of  value  to  our  colonies  can  be 
given  without  fatal  injury  to  our  economic  existence,"  and  Lord  Sheffield 
further   challenges  the  desirability  of   any  form  of   protection  in  this 
country,  both  on  economic  grounds  and  those  of  international  and  inter- 
imperial  relationships.     The  first  statement  is  supported  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  import  and  export  figures  (for  1913)  sliowing  the 
proportion  of  trade,  in  each  of  the  main  categories,  witli  the  Dominions 
and   foreign   countries   respectively.      The   result   shows    the    practical 
difficulties  involved  in  a  scheme  of  Imperial  Preference  which  is  not  to 
include  taxation  of  food  or  raw  materials  at  present  untaxed.     It  is  also 
contended  that  since  certain  partly  manufactured  metals  are  in  fact  the 
raw  material  of   British   industries   tlieir  inclusion   in   the    scheme    is 
contrary  to  its  spirit,  while  their  exemption  would  still  further  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  any  colonial  preference.] 

IVatkins   (Alfred).      Must   We    Trade    in    Tenths  1      8   pp.,    8vo. 
Hereford:  Watkins  Motor  Co.,  1919.     Price  3^/. 
[The  cover  informs  the  reader  that  this  is  "  a  plea  against  decimal  and  for 
octaval  coinage,"   but   the  British  public  will  hardly  be   persuaded  to 
exchange  a  familiar  system  of  accounts  for  one  which,  if  more  logical, 
presents  no  compensating  simplicity  of  reckoning — which   outstanding 
merit  of  the  decimal  system  is,  by  the  way,  ignored  in  this  comparison. 
The  convenience  of  a  binary  division  can  be  more  simply  attained  by  the 
expedient   of   sub-dividing   the   main   decimal   coins — see   the    note   on 
Mr.  Craig's  book,  above.] 
Yves-Giiyot.      Les    Garanties    de    la    Paix.      2®  Partie.      Examen 
Critique,     x  -f  287  pp.,  8vo.     Paris:    Felix  Alcan,  1918.     Price 
3  frs.  50. 

[A  sequel  to  the  volume  issued  early  last  year  and  briefly  noticed  in  the 
May  Journal.  In  the  present  volume  tiie  author  examines  the  peace 
proposals  of  the  Allies  in  comparison  with  the  aims  of  the  bite  Central 
Empires,  and  endeavours  to  show  what  possible  solutions  may  be  arrived 
at.  He  dmws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  peace  conditions  whicli  are 
being  gradually  evolved  by  the  Allied  Governments  are  tliosc  which  were 
formulated  in  his  book  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  war,  issued 
in  1915.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Central  Empires  he  considers  a 
necessity,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
question  as  to  how  tiie  new  nations  whicli,  in  consequence,  will  come  into 
being  may  be  assured  of  a  political  existence.  Tlie  question  of  indemnities 
is  also  examined,  and  a  final  chapter  deals  with  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  difficulties  which  it  involves.] 
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Tlio  iiii|»ortaii1.  difTerences,  previously  nifntiuncd  in  tlifso  iiotos, 
between  the  total  values  of  our  imports  and  «'.\ports  a])|t<'ar  to  be 
increasing.  During  tlie  period  from  July  1,  l'.H7.  to  the  present 
time,  it  is  found  tluit  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by 
2^)8,250,000/.  in  the  second  half  of  litlT,  by  nearly  389,000,000/.  in 
the  first  half  of  the  following  year,  and  by  over  402,250,000/.  in  the 
second  half  of  1918.  In  the  two  months,  January  and  February  of 
1919,  the  excess  amounted  to  over  137,500,000/.  The  values  of  the 
exports  in  these  two  months  show  notable  increases,  the  totals  for 
produce  and  manufa(;tures  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  larger  than 
in  any  month  since  October,  1917,  while  the  re-export  trade  amounted 
to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1918. 

A  comparison  of  the  totals  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
February,  1919,  with  those  for  the  ])revious  twelve  months  shows 
an  increase  of  over  23  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  imports,  a  decrease  of 
over  2  per  cent,  in  exports  of  United  Kingdom  produce,  and  of  over 
40  per  cent,  in  re-exports.  The  figures  for  the  months  March  to 
June  of  1917  are  exclusive  of  the  values  of  certain  imports  of  publicly 
owned  merchandise,  and  apart  from  these  undisclo.<5ed  values  the 
comparison  of  imports  and  exports  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Twelvemonths  Twelvemonths]    Increase  (  +  ) 

ending         '         ending         [  or 

February,  1919.'  Fehruary,  1918.'   Decrease  (— ). 


Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

I.  Food   drink  and  tobacco     

£'000. 
605,267, 

468,024, 

282,580, 

7,041, 

£'000. 
452,977, 

£'000. 
+  152,290, 

II.  Raw  materials  and   articles  "1 
mainly  unmanufactured   f 

III.  Articles   wliolly  or  mainly  "1 
manufactured ) 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

404,193, 

236,422, 

7,091, 

+     63,831, 

+     46,158, 

50, 

1,362,91  z, 

1.IC0.68;. 

+    261. ZIQ. 

Exports    of     produce     and    manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom, 
value,  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw   materials  and  articles  1 
mainly  unn)anufactured    J 

III.  Articles   wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

12,537, 
61,942, 

416,988, 

20,498, 

14,919, 
66,512, 

422,889, 

19.377, 

-  2,382, 

-  4,570, 

-  5,901 , 
+       1.121, 
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Twelve  months 
i         ending 
Feliruary,  1919. 

Twelve  mouths 

ending 
February,  1918. 

Increase  (  +  ) 

or 
Decrease  (— ). 

Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
merchaudise,  value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

£'000 

6,348, 
15,126, 

13,215, 
21, 

£'000. 

5,463, 
35,785, 

16,876, 
60, 

£'000. 

+          880, 

II.  Raw    materials  and    articles  \ 
mainly  unmanufactured    / 

III.  Articles   wholly  or   mainly  "1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified 

-  20,659, 

-  3,661, 

-  40. 

Total  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

546,670, 

581,881, 

-     15,-^^, 

The  following  are  the  percentages  of  unemployed  shown  by  the 
Trade  Union  Returns  and  the  returns  under  the  National  Insurance 
Acts,  continued  from  the  table  on  page  107  of  the  January 
Journal : — 


Percentage  at 
end  of 


Trade  Union 
returns. 


National  Insurance  Acts. 


At  the  end  of  November  the  Trade  Unions  making  returns 
showed  0-5  per  cent,  of  their  members  unemployed,  and  by  the 
end  of  February  this  proportion  had  risen  to  28  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  unemployment  among  workers  insured  under  the  1911 
Act  was  even  more  marked,  the  percentages  given  in  the  table 
above,  comparing  with  an  average  of  about  06  per  cent,  during 
the  later  months  of  hostilities.  The  comparison  of  the  statistics 
of  workers  insured  under  the  1916  Act  with  those  for  earlier  months 
is  vitiated  by  the  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of  workpeople  who 
are  insurable  only  when  employed  on  certain  classes  of  government 
work.  During  hostilities  the  statistics  for  workers  under  the  Insur- 
ance Acts  were  exclusive  of  men  serving  with  the  Forces,  so  that 
the  increase  in  the  unemployment  percentage  since  demobilization 
does  not  imply  a  corresponding  contraction  of  industry.  This  is 
shown  by  the  emi)!oyers'  returns  for  the  textile  trades  and  other 
industries,  which  give  for  December  to  February  a  steady,  if  slow, 
expansion  in  the  numbers  employed,  with  tiio  important  exception 
of  the  cotton  industry,  where  the  numbers  fell  by  17    per  cent. 
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between  January  25  and  February  22.  As  coni[)arc(l  with  a  year 
before,  tlie  figures  show  decreases  of  2  to  5  per  cent,  in  the  numbers 
employed,  accompanied  by  increases  of  15  to  25  per  cent,  in  the 
wages  paid. 


Wfok  cniliiin 

'I'o.xlili;  tiftilcs.      l'cic-(!iitin,'f 
change  on  a  year  ago. 

\1I  1  trtdi'S  cMviTcd  l.y  III'" 

I rliirn').     IVrceutage  change 

on  a  year  ago. 

Numbers 
employed. 

Wages  paid. 

empt/ed.          ^''^-^^'^■ 

December  22 

January  25     

February  22 

-5-2 
-31 

-5-2 

+  15-8 
+  21-:? 
+  25-6 

-3  5 
-1-7 
-2-2 

+  18-4 
+  21-7 
+  23  -8 

In  connection  with  the  Government's  temporary  system  of 
non-contributory  out-of-work  donations  for  ex-members  of  the 
Forces  and  civilian  workers,  the  number  of  policies  issued  up  to 
the  end  of  December  was  419,322  to  civilian  workers  and  149,324 
to  demobilised  members  of  H.M.  Forces,  a  total  of  568,646,  and 
the  number  remaining  lodged  at  Employment  Exchanges  on 
January  3  was  380,695.    The  number  and  composition  of  the  claims 


on  various 

dates  were  as  fo 

Hows  :  ~ 

Date. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women 
and  girls. 

D^mobilisrd 

members  of 

H.M. 

Forces. 

Civilians. 

Grand  total 

of  policies 

remaining 

lodged. 

January  3  .... 
January  31... 
February  28 

125,328 
230,677 
393,265 

16,988 
22,562 
28,019 

238,379 
425,464 
527,336 

23,988 

53,554 

166,257 

356,707 
625,149 
782,363 

380,695 
678,703 
948,620 

The  numbers  of  persons  insured  under  the  Acts  of  1911  and  1916 
included  in  these  totals  were  231,756  on  January  3,  353.647  on 
January  31,  and  381,285  on  February  28. 


In  a  review  of  employment  and  wages  during  1918  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  January,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  most  industries  the 
shortage  of  labour  recorded  in  the  preceding  years  of  the  war  became 
even  more  marked,  owing  mainly  to  further  recruiting,  and  partly 
to  the  increased  demands  of  our  own  and  the  Allied  Forces  for 
equipment.  A  factor  working  in  the  opposite  direction  was  the 
reduction  in  the  available  quantities  of  raw  materials,  the  textile 
trades  being  particularly  affected  in  this  respect.     The  percentage 
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of  unemployment  among  members  of  Trade  Unions  at  the  end  of 
each  month  up  to  November  ranged  from  i  •  2  for  March  to  o  •  4  for 
October,  the  difference  between  these  two  percentages  being  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  cotton  trade.  With  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
the  trades  most  affected  were  the  engineering  and  allied  trades, 
also  the  building  and  woodworking  trades,  which  were  largely 
employed  on  government  work,  the  result  being  a  return  of  the 
general  unemployment  rate  in  December  to  the  maximum  recorded 
for  the  year.  As  a  consequence  of  these  two  factors,  scarcity  of  raw 
materials  and  the  cessation  of  war  demands,  the  average  rate  of 
unemployment  for  the  year  1918  was  slightly  above  that  of  1917, 
The  averages  of  the  monthly  percentages  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
are  as  -follows  : — 


1903  .... 

....  4-7 

1909  .... 

...  7-7 

1915  .... 

....  1-1 

1904  .... 

....  GO 

1910  .... 

...  4-7 

1916  .... 

....  0-4 

1905  .... 

....  5-0 

1911  .... 

...  30 

1917  .... 

....  0-7 

1906  .... 

....  3-6 

1912  .... 

...*2-4 

1918  .... 

....  0-8 

1907  .... 

....  3-7 

1913  .... 

...  21 

— 

1908  .... 

....  7-8 

1914  .... 

...  3-3 

— 

The  number  of  labour  disputes  reported  during  the  year,  and 
the  number  of  workers  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  them,  were 
much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  four  years,  but  the  total 
number  of  working  days  lost  was  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  for 
1917,  and  was  considerably  below  the  numbers  for  any  year  in  the 
period  1910-1914. 

The  upward  movement  of  wages  which  began  in  1915  continued 
in  1918.  The  number  of  workpeople  whose  rates  of  wages  were 
reported  to  the  Department  as  changed,  with  the  net  increases  in 
weekly  wages  in  1917  and  1918  respectively,  were  as  follows  : — 


Number  reported  whose 
\va?es  were  changed. 


Net  inorfiase  in  wookly 

wages  of  those  affected, 

as  compared 

with  preceding  year. 


1917 
1918 


5,029,000 
5,654,000 


£ 
2,307,000 
2,783,000 


These  figures  include  increases  granted  to  boys,  women,  and 
girls,  as  well  as  to  men,  for  whom  alone  the  average  increase  per 
head  would  be  greater  than  is  suggested  by  the  figures  quoted. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  increases  recorded   was  the 


*  Omitting  two  months  affeoted  by  the  general  coal  strike. 
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wide  cxtciisioii  If)  allied  gr()H|».s  of  workers  of  the  \  i\  \h-v  cent, 
bonus  granted  towards  tin;  end  of  KM  7  to  men  enfjaj^ed  at  i)lain 
time  rates  on  munition  work  in  engineering  and  Kliiplniililing 
establishments,  in  addition  to  th(!  changes  recorded  above,  many 
important  changes  occurred  among  unorganised  workers  and 
escaped  attention  ;  further,  changes  of  wages  in  certain  imjjortant 
classes  of  labour,  such  as  agricultural  workers,  railway  servants, 
seamen,  and  government  employees,  are  not  included  because  the 
numl)ers  attected  were  not  reported.  Among  these,  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  were  further  raised  by  the  operation  of  the 
Agricultural  Wages  Boards,  which  fixed  minimum  rates,  varying 
from  3o,s'.  to  36s.  bd.  per  week  in  England  and  Wales,  from  305. 
to  38s.  in  Scotland,  and  from  18s.  to  256-.  in  Ireland,  with  higher 
rates  for  special  classes.  Railway  servants  received  successive 
additions  to  the  war  wages,  making  the  total  war  wage  for  men 
33s.  per  week,  with  corresponding  adjustments  for  boys  and  women. 
Seamen  on  vessels  subject  to  war  risks  received  a  war-risk  boims 
of  3/.  })er  month,  and  increases  in  minimum  rates  were  also  arranged 
in  nearly  all  the  trades  covered  by  the  Trade  Boards. 

German  Trade  Union  returns  covering  2,508,000  members, 
showed  6-5  per  cent,  as  unemployed  at  the  end  of  January,  as 
compared  with  5  •  i  at  the  end  of  December,  and  i  •  7  at  the  end 
of  January,  1918.  The  Labour  Gazette  gives  quotations  from  the 
German  press  illustrating  the  rapid  growth  of  unem])loyment  in 
January.  This  is  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  raw  materials,  the 
break-down  of  transport,  the  payment  of  large  out-of-work  dona- 
tions, and  a  general  disinclination  to  work.  The  last-named  factor 
is  probably  to  some  extent  a  genuine  result  of  the  food-supply 
conditions  in  the  country.  In  Holland  the  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment in  all  the  Unions  making  returns  rose  steadily  from  9-2  in 
July,  to  1 1  ■  8  in  November,  the  rate  for  August,  September,  and 
October,  being  9-9,  9-9,  and  10 '2  respectively,  as  compared  with 
rates  fluctuating  between  8  •  7  and  9-5  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  191*7.  If  the  diamond  workers  be  excluded,  the  range  among 
the  remaining  industries  in  these  months  of  1918  was  from  8-5  per 
cent,  in  July,  to  10  •  8  per  cent,  in  November.  The  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment in  Norway,  as  recorded  up  to  the  end  of  November,  were  still 
comparatively  low,  rising  from  i  •  i  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  September 
to  1-8  in  October,  and  2-1  in  November,  but  they  show  a  uniform 
increase  over  the  rates  a  year  before,  which  varied  from  0-9  to  11, 
such  increase  being  most  marked  in  the  large  class  of  metal  workers. 
In   Sweden  from   July  1,   the  rate  of  unemployment  declined   till 
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September  1,  the  figures  for  the  three  months  being  4-6,  4-2,  and 
35  per  cent,  respectively,  as  compared  with  3-1,  33  and  2-8  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  1917. 


The  average  rise  of  retail  food  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
since  July,  1914,  which  was  put  at  129  per  cent,  on  December  2, 
rose  by  less  than  i  per  cent,  in  the  following  month,  and  remained 
at  130  per  cent,  on  February  1,  thereafter  falling  to  120  per  cent. 
on  March  1.  Up  to  February  1,  there  was  no  substantial  change 
in  the  prices  of  the  articles  enumerated,  all  of  which  were  controlled. 
Between  that  date  and  March  1,  the  fall  in  the  index  was  mainly 
due  to  a  reduction  of  id.  per  lb.  in  the  official  maximum  meat 
prices,  a  fall  of  i\d.  per  lb.  in  the  price  of  margarine,  the  removal 
of  which  from  control  was  announced  for  March  1,  and  a  seasonal 
decrease  of  S\d.  per  dozen  in  the  price  of  eggs. 

After  allowance  for  changes  in  consumption,  the  estimated 
increase  in  expenditure  upon  food,  which  was  put  at  90  per  cent, 
on  December  2,  fell  on  January  1  to  79,  at  which  it  stood  also  on 
March  1,  after  a  slight  fall  to  77  on  February  1.  The  maintenance 
of  this  index,  relatively  to  the  fall  in  the  index  of  prices,  was  due 
to  the  improvement  of  supplies,  as  in  the  case  of  meat  and  sugar, 
and  in  a  less  degree,  margarine  and  cheese.  A  combination  of  the 
average  increase  in  expenditure  upon  food  since  July,  1914,  with 
the  average  increase  in  the  retail  prices  of  other  items  (including 
rents),  yields  a  resultant  increase  of  about  90  per  cent,  on  January  1, 
at  which  it  remained  till  March  1.  To  this  figure  the  customary 
caution  is  to  be  attached  that,  since  no  allowance  is  made  for  changes 
in  the  quantities  purchased  other  than  in  the  case  of  food,  the 
estimate  is  in  excess  of  the  actual  average  increase  in  family  ex- 
penditure. 


In  the  Dominions  the  latest  data,  as  quoted  by  the  Labour 
Gazette,  show  a  continued  upward  tendency  in  the  price  of  food. 
In  Canada,  in  December,  1918,  the  increase  in  expenditure  upon 
food  since  July,  1914,  was  84  per  cent.,  assuming  the  family  dietary 
to  have  remained  the  same  throughout,  while  the  estimated  increase 
in  total  expenditure  upon  food,  fuel,  lighting,  rent,  &c.,  was  53  per 
cent.  The  increase  on  pre-war  food  prices  in  New  Zealand  ro-se 
from  40  7  per  cent,  in  August,  to  41-6  per  cent,  in  October,  while 
food  prices  in  Australia  increased  in  October  a  further  2  -i  per  cent., 
bringing  the  total  increase  in  this  case  to  30-7  per  cent.  In  South 
Africa  (Cape  Town)  the  price  of  food  showed  very  little  change 
between  July  and  December,  standing  at  44  per  cent,  in  advance 
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of  ]iri'-v\:ir  |iri(cs,  hut  the  increase  in  family  expenditure,  including 
rents,  rose  durin;^  the  sreond  half  of  1018  from  ^(>-\  per  cent,  to 
3g  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States,  retail  food  prices  rose  2  per  cent,  between 
tiio  middle  of  July  and  the  middle  of  August,  and  a  further  4  per 
cent,  in  the  following  month.  Current  prices  are  now  compared 
with  the  prices  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1913,  and  on  this 
basis  the  increase  for  August,  1918,  was  70  per  cent.,  and  that  for 
September  was  72  per  cent.  The  general  level  of  retail  prices  in 
French  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitants  (excluding  Paris)  during 
the  third  quarter  of  1918  was  144  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1914-,  while  in  Paris  in  July,  to  which  the  latest  date 
refer,  the  level  of  retail  food  prices  was  106  per  cent,  above  that 
for  July,  1914.  The  latest  data  available  for  Italian  towns  generally 
refer  to  July,  1918,  when  the  increase  in  retail  food  prices  on  July, 
1914,  was  133-1  per  cent.  Later  data  are  available  for  Rome, 
where,  in  December,  the  increase  in  food  prices  was  154  per  cent., 
and  that  in  general  expenditure,  138  per  cent.,  also  for  Milan,  where 
in  January  the  increases  in  food  prices  and  in  general  expenditure 
were  299  and  253  per  cent,  respectively,  or,  if  account  be  taken  of 
changes  in  consumption,   163  and  169  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  Sweden  the  increase  of  household  expenditure  for  November, 
1918,  since  July,  1914,  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  rate  of  consumption, 
was  220  per  cent.  In  Denmark,  where  the  estimate  is  adjusted  for 
changes  in  the  rate  of  consumption,  the  increase  in  January,  1919, 
was  86  per  cent,  in  food,  and  89-9  per  cent,  in  general  expenditure. 
A  similar  adjustment  has  recently  been  made  in  the  estimates 
issued  by  the  Norwegian  Department  for  Social  Affairs,  which  put 
the  increase  for  November  since  July,  1914,  at  175  per  cent,  for 
food,  and  155  per  cent,  for  general  expenditure.  In  Amsterdam, 
retail  food  prices  in  September,  1918,  were  97-8  per  cent,  above 
those  of  1913.  The  increase  in  the  prices  of  food  and  other  house- 
hold necessities  in  Switzerland  between  June  1, 1914,  and  December  1, 
1918,, was  152  per  cent.,  that  for  food  prices  alone  being  132  per 
cent. 


As  regards  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Statist 
index-number  fell  from  196-0  at  the  end  of  December,  to  192-1  at 
the  end  of  January,  and  187-5  at  the  end  of  February,  as  against 
82  -4  for  July,  1914.  The  Economist  number  showed  an  equal  decrease 
over  the  two  months,  but  assigned  more  of  it  to  the  earlier  month, 
the  index  falling  from  277-0  at  the  end  of  December  to  265-9  at 
the  end  of  January,  and  263-8  at  the  end  of  February. 
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The  Board  of  Trade  index-number  of  wholesale  prices  is  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  January.  The  course  of  this  index-number 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is  as  follows  : 

1014.  /January— July,    ....     113G\          ,      ^ 

^^^*  \ August— December,    122- 6/         ^^'   " 

1915       143-9 

1916       186-5 

1917       243-0 

1918       269-9 

This  makes  the  average  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  1918  ii  per 
cent,  above  that  of  1917,  and  about  120  per  cent,  above  that  of 
the  first  five  months  of  the  war,  the  latter  result  being  practically 
identical  with  that  given  by  the  Economist  index-number. 


"  The  Division  of  the  Product  of  Industry,"  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Bowley, 
is  a  very  valuable  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  industrial 
problems  now  before  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  a  precise 
measure  of  facts  and  figures  for  the  many  conflicting  statements  and 
loose  assumptions  which  a  public  ignorant  of  the  realities  has  been 
unable  to  estimate  intelligently. 

Two  seemingly  contradictory  assertions,  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb 
and  Sir  Hugh  Bell  respectively,  serve  as  a  text.  The  former  states 
Labour's  share  of  the  industrial  product  as  one-third  of  the  total, 
while  the  latter  puts  it  at  75  per  cent.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  and  to  determine  the  possibilities  of  a  redistribution  of  the 
national  wealth.  Dr.  Bowley  examines  the  figures  of  the  pre-war 
national  income,  its  distribution  between  various  grades  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  profits  of  industry,  and  their  apportionment  as  between 
the  several  classes  who  combine  to  produce  them.  The  calculations 
are  based  on  the  figures  for  1911,  the  latest  year  for  which  accurate 
population  and  occupational  returns  are  available.  For  the  figures 
relating  to  the  output  of  the  various  industries  it  has  been  necessary 
to  adjust  to  that  year  those  of  the  1907  Census  of  Production,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  coal-mining  industry,  to  go  back  to  the  Wages 
Census  of  1885  for  the  fundamental  figures  ;  and  it  is  justly  pointed 
out  that  the  lack  of  method  and  co-ordination  in  our  national 
statistics  is  much  to  blame  for  the  prevalent  misconceptions,  even 
on  the  part  of  those  most  concerned,  as  to  the  real  facts.  In  render- 
ing the  facts  accessible,  and  presenting  them  with  such  conciseness 
and  clarity.  Dr.  Bowley  has  done  an  inestimable  service. 

As  the  result  of  his  calculations  it  appears  that  in  1911  the  earned 
income  under  iGol.  amounted  to  1,046,000,000?.,  or  about  half  the 
national  total.  782.000,000/.  being  paid  as  wages  ;    and  that  the  total 
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income,  earned  and  unearned,  above  lOo^.  came  to  936,000,000^., 
or,  deducting  receipts  from  abroad,  742,000,000/.,  of  which  salaries 
absorbed  130,000,000/.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  782,000,000/.  were 
shared  by  something  over  15,000,000  persons,  while  the  income-tax 
on  the  936,000,000/.  was  contributed  by  1,150,000.  The  20,150,000 
"  occuj)ied  "  men  and  women  earned  1,669,000,000/.  between  them, 
the  11,000,000  male  industrial  workers  receiving  631,000,000/.  in 
wages,  or  a  net  aimual  average,  allowing  for  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment, of  57-4/.  apiece.  The  enquiry  into  the  allocation  of  the  net 
industrial  ])roduct  between  wages,  salaries,  and  profits,  is  confined 
to  the  productive  industries  included  in  the  1907  Census  of  Produc- 
tion, from  which  their  gross  and  net  output  can  be  obtained,  together 
with  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  representative  dates. 
Setting  aside  the  allowance  for  depreciation  and  rates  which  is 
included  in  the  "  net  output  "  of  the  census.  Dr.  Bowley  gives  the 
following  estimate  of  the  "  division  of  the  net  output  of  manufactur- 
"  ing  industries  and  mining  in  1907  "  (coal-mining  not  being  in- 
cluded) : — 


Milliors. 


Percentages. 


Wages.... 

Salaries  under  160/ 

Salaries  over  160/ 

Rents,  royalties,  interest  and  profit:^ 


These  figures  appear  to  coufinn  neither  Sir  Hugh  Bell's  nor 
Mrs.  Webb's  computation  of  "  Labour's  "  share.  Dr.  Bowley 
infers  that  Mrs.  Webb  was  speaking  of  manual  labour  onlv,  and  he 
can  only  accept  Sir  Hugh  Bell's  estimate  on  the  assumption  that  a 
part  of  what  is  usually  classed  as  "  profits  "'  has  been  accounted  as 
payment  to  owners  for  their  services. 

.  A  division  of  the  above  figures  between  the  separate  industries 
exhibits  a  large  variation  in  the  relative  percentages,  the  item  of 
wages,  for  example,  ranging  from  83  j)er  cent,  in  the  building  industry 
to  17  per  cent,  in  brewing.  Corresponding  figures  for  coal-mining 
(in  1911)  are  given,  but  are  necessarily  rather  rough  approximations 
because  of  the  lack  of  recent  data  already  referred  to. 

The  author  lays  bare  his  raw  material  and  processes,  lea\'ing  the 
reader  at  liberty  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  His  own  summary 
informs  us  that  of  the  742,000,000/.  of  ''  home  income  "  received  by 
income-tax  payers  in  1911,  407,000,000/.  mav  be  taken  as  the  profits 
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ol  trade  and  professions,  the  average  of  salaries  over  i6o^  being 
about  3 40?.  and  the  average  profit,  roughly,  500?.  a  year.  If  all 
earned  income,  including  that  of  active  employers,  had  been  reduced 
to  160?.,  and  national  saving  and  national  expenses  deducted  from 
the  remaining  550,000,000^.,  there  would  remain  an  available  surplus 
of  between  200,000,000^  and  250,000,000!.  An  equal  division  of 
this  sum  would  just  have  sufficed  to  bring  adult  wages  up  to  Mr. 
Seebohm  Rowntree's  pre-war  minimum  of  35s.  3^?.  weekly  for  men 
and  20S.  for  women.  Dr.  Bowley  considers,  however,  that  wages 
could  probably  receive  some  increase  at  the  expense  of  profit — though 
this  by  no  means  applies  to  all  industries — -while  something  more 
might  be  effected  by  economical  methods,  reformed  taxation,  and 
curtailment  of  luxurious  expenditure  ;  and  he  urges  the  necessity 
of  arriving  at  "  a  more  reasonable  distribution  of  the  products  of 
"  industry  "  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  accepted  by  the 
nation. 


A  recent  paper  read  before  the  Society  has  received  an  unwonted 
amount  of  public  attention  during  the  ^jast  few  weeks.  It  appeared 
in  evidence  before  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  based  their  negotiations  with  the  miners  largely  upon 
estimates  of  annual  profits  of  coal-mining  appearing  in  the  Journal 
for  July,  1918, and  it  was  made  a  matter  of  comment  in  the  dailyPress 
that  figures  were  known  to  the  Society  before  they  were  realised 
by  the  Government.  The  whole  of  the  aggregated  results  of  profits 
that  were  before  the  Commission  until  the  last  day  for  receiving 
evidence  were  based  on  these  figures,  and  Dr.  Stamp  was  under 
cross-examination  for  nearly  two  hours  on  the  subject  of  his  paper, 
''  The  Effect  of  Trade  Fluctuations  u2)on  Profits."  He  was  at 
pains  to  explain  that  his  object  had  been  a  correct  representation 
of  fluctuations  rather  than  an  accurate  aggregate  of  the  profit  of 
the  whole  industry.  On  the  last  day  the  Inland  Revenue  witness 
put  in  the  results  of  a  special  investigation  into  colliery  accounts, 
and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  aggregate  profits  for  four  war 
years  (for  collieries  assessed  on  a  five  year  average)  were  124,000,000/. 
against  the  aggregates  estimated  by  Dr.  Stamp  at  125,000,000/. 
There  was  an  interesting  passage  between  Mr.  Smillie  and  Dr. 
Stamp  on  the  true  functions  of  a  statistician  who  has  no  axe  to  grind, 
which  called  forth  the  much-quoted  remark  by  the  miners'  leader 
that  he  regarded  the  witness  as  V  almost  as  useful  as  a  miner." 


The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,   Boston,   Mass.,   in 
its  Research  Rejiort  (Number  10,  pp.  52,  October,  1918)  has  examined 
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the  motliods  and  results  of  Arbitration  and  Waye-Fiximj  in  Aua- 
tralia,  and  has  given  a  clear  and  impartial  survey  of  the  administra- 
tive methods  and  their  results,  which  should  be  of  use  to  Australian 
readers  as  well  as  to  the  Americans  for  whom  it  is  primarily  drawn 
up.  "  Once  started  upon  a  program  of  social  reform,  they  [the 
"  Australian  people]  have  followed  it  out  towards  the  suppression 
"  of  sweating,  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage,  and  the  establishment 
"  of  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
"  industrial  disputes."  "  In  Australia  the  principle  of  unionization 
"  of  labour  is  not  merely  passively  accepted,  but  actually  fostered, 
"  a  situation  radically  different  from  that  which  obtains  in  the 
"■  United  States."  The  Wages  Boards  of  Victoria  and  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  system  of  New  South  Wales,  though  different 
in  conception,  have  gradually  approximated  in  function.  In  1904 
the  first  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  was 
passed,  establishing  a  Court  whose  function  is  to  adjudicate  on 
questions  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  one  State,  including  those 
relating  to  the  minimum  living  wage.  The  wage  is  adjusted  year 
by  year  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
and  the  minimum  is  basic  in  all  Australian  wage  settlements.  ''  There 
'■  is  no  distinct  tendency  to  treat  the  minimum  wage  as  a  maximum." 
But  "  there  is  evidence  of  a  distinct  tendency  towards  the  relative 
"  undervaluation  of  skill,"  which  it  may  presumably  be  inferred 
has  hindered  the  development  of  skill ;  if  so,  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  detrimental  consequence  of  wage  fixation.  In  fact, 
among  the  "  conclusions  "  we  read,  "  The  system  as  a  whole  has 
■'  admittedly  involved  an  economic  cost  in  reduced  efficiency  of 
"  production.  The  ultimate  test  is  whether  that  cost  is  justified 
''  by  social  advantages." 


We  have  also  received  from  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  (Boston,  Mass.),  a  report  on  Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to 
Output  and  Health  of  Workers,  dealing  with  Wool  Manufacturing, 
and  uniform  with  a  previous  publication  which  was  concerned  with 
the  cotton  factories.  Eighty-five  establishments,  employing  65,058 
operatives,  are  reported  upon.  The  reductions  of  hours  were  various, 
but  in  a  considerable  majority  the  weekly  hours,  after  reduction, 
were  54.  Sixty-eight  establishments  fell  into  this  class,  thirty-eight 
of  which  had  previously  worked  56  hours,  three  55  hours,  two 
57  hours,  twenty-two  58  hours,  one  59  hours,  and  two  60  hours. 
Of  this  group,  fifty-five  reported  that  total  output  decreased  on 
shorter  hours,  seven  found  it  maintained  and  six  increased.  The 
establishments  in  which  output  was  either  maiivtained  or  increased 
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were  small,  including  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  employed 
in  the  whole  group.  In  several  cases  the  decline  in  output  was 
proportionately  less  than  the  diminution  of  hours,  i.e.,  the  hourly 
rate  of  output  improved.  It  is  remarked  "  that  the  54-hour 
"  schedule  in  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  has  involved  a  net 
"  loss  in  output,  but  that,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  this  loss 
"  has  not  resulted  in  a  heavy  burden  upon  production.  The  results 
"  are  considerably  better  from  a  production  standpoint  than  those 
"  disclosed  in  an  earlier  report  by  the  Board  on  the  cotton  industry. 
"  Thus,  only  six  out  of  seventy  northern  cotton  establishments 
"  reported  that  output  was  maintained  on  a  54  or  55-hour  schedule, 
"  and  even  in  these  six  cases,  there  were  many  exceptional  condi- 
"  tions  which  so  qualified  the  results  as  to  rob  them  of  much  signi- 
''  ficance."  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  there  is  more  scope 
for  human  variations  in  the  wool  than  in  the  cotton  industry,  the 
former  needs  more  skill,  and,  while  a  cotton  weaver  may  tend 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  looms,  the  wool  worker  seldom  tends  more 
than  two,  and  hardly  ever  more  than  four. 

The  report  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  contains,  inter  alia,  an 
account  of  the  industrial  processes  which  renders  the  data  less 
uninteUigible  to  the  ordinary  reader  than  industrial  statistics  are 
often  found  to  be.  '  5 


A  useful  piece  of  work  has  been  performed  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  in  publishing  Direct  Costs  of 
the  Present  War,  by  Ernest  Bogart,  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Illinois.  The  facts  concerning  the  expenditure  and 
loans  raised  up  to  December  31,  1917,  by  each  of  the  belligerents 
are  collected  in  convenient  form,  and  the  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  "  Direct  War  Expenditures  "  up  to  that  date  : — 

£ 


British  Empire 

United  States 

France 

Russia 

Italy  .... 

Other  AUics 

Total  Entente  Allies    . 

Clerniany 
Austria- Hungary 
Turkey,  Bulgaria     .... 

Total  Central  Powers 

Grand  Total     


4,700,000,000 
l,3(tO,0()0.0()0 
3,300,000,000 
4,400,000,000 
1,200,000,000 
1,000,000,000 


15,900,000,000 


5,000,000,000 

2,200,000.000 

500,000,000 


7,700,000,000 
23,600,000,000 
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The  book  ((Mitiiiii.s  a  siuuniary  sptting  out  those  figurcK  in  com- 
parison with  estimates  of  the  national  wealtfi  and  )iationaI  income 
of  the  various  countries,  and  from  this  (•om[)arison  co)icludes  that 
"  only  in  the  case  of  this  country  (United  States)  do  there  remain 
*'  any  appreciable  resources  which  may  yet  be  drawn  upon  to 
"  defray  future  costs."  Such  a  conclusion  is  misleading.  The 
estimates  of  national  wealth  (for  what  they  are  worth)  are  ex})ressed 
in  currency  of  quite  different  value  from  that  in  which  the  figures 
of  war  expenditure  are  expressed.  The  inflation  which  has  occurred 
throughout  the  world  renders  it  iiieaningless  to  compare  expenditure 
incurred  in  1914-17  with  wealth  calculated,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
years  before  that  era. 


In  1917,  in  order  to  make  better  provision  for  scientific  investi- 
gation in  economics,  Harvard  University  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Economic  Research.  The  Committee  decided  that  its  first 
effort  should  be  in  the  field  of  economic  statistics.  Professor  Persons, 
statistician  to  the  Committee,  has  made  a  tliorough  study  of  existing 
methods  of  collecting  and  presenting  data,  and  tlie  results  are  to 
be  set  forth  in  a  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  a  sumptuous  and 
imposing  quarterly  publication,  the  first  number  of  which  has  now 
appeared.  All  the  statistics  of  banking  and  trade,  etc.,  are  pre- 
sented with  elaborate  graphs  and  "  trends,''  and  advanced  statistical 
analysis,  criticising  existing  data.  The  Committee  thus  offers  a 
"  statistical  service  "  in  this  publication  at  a  cost  of  rather  more 
than  2ol.  per  annum,  including  monthly  supplemental  data,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  cost  that  the  experiment  will  meet 
with  its  greatest  difficulties. 

An  honorary  list  of  twelve  economists,  selected  for  their  work 
in  the  field  of  economic  stati.stics,  includes  a  Fellow  of  this  Society, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Stamp. 

The  whole  enterprise  is  ambitious,  })ut  well  conceived  ami 
worthy  of  all  support. 


AH  attempts  to  define  a  mean  of  several  observed  values  of 
a  quantity  that  shall  be  entitled  to  be  considered  the  most  pro- 
bable value  of  the  quantity  seem  bound  to  fail,  and  we  mav  be 
satisfied  with  the  dictum  of  Rikitaro  Fujisawa  in  a  recent  paper 
on  algebraic  means  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Acaderr,y  of 
Tokio,  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  representative  in  one  capacity 
or  another  of  a  group  of  persons,  among  whom  there  may  exist  wide 
differences  of  opinion   and  inclination.     Statisticians   like  to  know 
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other  characteristics  of  the  distribution  such  as  the  standard 
deviation  or  the  skewness,  just  as  politicians  like  to  have  several 
representatives  of  the  group.  Fujisawa,  in  the  paper  referred  to, 
obtains  many  interesting  results  relating  to  scales  of  means  and 
proposes  as  fundamental  mean  a  quantity  which,  while  it  has  no 
claim  to  being  the  most  probable  value,  is  certainly  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  distribution.  The  ^•^•>  algebraic  mean  of  the  n  positive 
qualities  x\,  x-i,  .  .  .  Xn  is  defined  by  the  equation 


M/c  =   (  2  a;jXo  .  .  .  Xk  /  n  C/,: 


the  summation  referring  to  all  the  vd,  products  of  k  quantities 
selected  from  the  n  given  ones.  There  are  n  such  means,  call  them 
ic/,  x-2,  .  .  .  Xn'.  Denote  the  algebraic  means  of  Xi,  Xo,  .  .  .  x,/  by 
Xi",  Xo",  and  so  forth.  If  this  process  is  continued  indefinitely,  the 
means  so  obtained  converge  all  to  one  and  the  same  limit.  This 
limit  is  Fujisawa's  fundamental  mean.  A  simple  example  will 
make    the    process    clear.      Let    xi  =1,    X2  =2,    X3  =  3.      Then 


X3'  =  yi  X  2  X  3  =  1  -817.      At  the  next  stage  we  have  similarly 

xi"  =  1-911,  a-./  =  1-910,  xs'"  =  1-909.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
to  four  significant  figures  the  means  of  the  third  order  all  agree  : 
xi'"  =-■  X2'"  =  X3'"  =  1-910,  so  that  to  this  order  of  accuracy  the 
fundamental  mean  of  1,  2,  3  is  1  -910.  The  mean  here  proposed  is 
really  a  generalization  of  the  arithmetico-geometric  mean  of  Gauss. 


Sir  Robert  Harry  Liglis  Palgrave. 

On  January  25  last  tSir  Kobert  Harry  Inglis  Palgrave,  F.R.S., 
died  at  Bournemouth  whither  he  had  gone  to  pass  the  winter.  Born 
in  1827,  he  was  the  third  of  the  four  distinguished  sons  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  (1788-1861),  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  and 
Historian.  His  brothers,  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  (1824-97), 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  University,  William  Gifford  Palgrave 
(1826-88),  the  Eastern  traveller,  and  Sir  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave, 
K.C.B.  (1829-1902),  Clerk  to  the  House  of  Commons,  all  won  their 
way  to  fame  in  very  varied  walks  of  life  yet  were  linked  by  love  of 
literature. 

Through  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  the  daugliter  of  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  F.R.S.,  Banker  of  Yarmouth,  Sir  Inglis  was  descended  from 
an  old  family  of  country  bankers,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  James 
Turner,  Mayor  of  Yarmouth  in  1779,  the  first  partner  in  the  Yar- 
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iiioutli  Bank  of  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Co.,  established  Decejnber, 
17*Jl.  Educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  Sir  Inglis  began  his  l)anking 
career  before  leaving  the  school  by  spending  part  of  his  holidays  at 
work  in  the  bank. 

In  1845  he  formally  entered  Carney's  Bank,  and  became  a  keen 
student  of  banking  and  commerce.  During  his  long  and  active 
banking  career  he  was  fated  to  see  vast  changes  come  over  English 
banking.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Englisli  bank- 
ing was  entirely  in  private  hands.  In  the  City  of  London  some 
43  firms  were  members  of  the  London  Bankers'  Clearing  House, 
keeping  their  balances  with  the  Bank  of  England,  settling  their 
differences  by  payments  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  but  remaining 
otherwise  aloof  from  the  Bank,  to  whose  Court  no  private  banker 
could  be  admitted. 

In  the  country  each  town  had  one  or  more  bankers,  some,  like 
the  Smiths  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Gurneys  of  Norfolk,  connected 
with  the  local  trade,  sending  their  sons  and  nephews  to  London  to 
found  banking  partnerships  and  become  the  London  agents  of  their 
country  relatives.  It  was  not  till  1834  that  the  first  London  joint 
stock  bank  was  formed  under  the  title  of  "  The  London  and  West- 
"  minster  Bank,"  and  at  once  sought  admission  to  the  Clearing 
House,  only  to  be  told  that  the  Committee  "  decline  complying  with 
"  such  request  under  the  consideration  that  the  Clearing  House  is 
"  intended  exclusively  for  the  accommodation  of  private  bankers." 
Greeted  with  scorn  by  the  old  private  firms  who  formed  the  London 
Bankers'  Clearing  House,  all  requests  on  the  part  of  the  joint  stock 
banks  to  become  members  were  ignominiously  refused.  But  the 
time  of  the  joint  stock  banks  was  to  come.  In  1854  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  was  admitted  to  the  Clearing  House  but  was 
allowed  no  part  in  its  ownershij)  or  control.  Other  admissions,  on 
the  absorption  of  the  private  firms  by  the  Joint  Stock  Comj)anies, 
soon  followed,  and  the  day  of  the  joint  stock  banks  had  come.  This, 
in  turn,  was  followed  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  country  banks, 
private  and  joint  stock,  by  the  London  banks,  till  the  number  of 
banks  in  the  Loudon  Bankers'  Clearing  House,  which  was  43  in 
1800,  became  29  in  1839  and  11  in  1919,  while  the  number  of  bank- 
ing offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  in  1872  2,924,  became 
in  1916  9,367,  and  the  average  number  of  population  to  each  ofi&ce 
fell  from  10,767  in  1872  to  4,811  in  1916.  All  these  changes  in 
English  banking,  with  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
banks  of  issue,  came  within  the  span  of  Sir  Inglis'  long  life.  His  it 
was,  too,  to  live  through  and  view  the  great  financial  crises  of  1847, 
1857,  1866,  1873  and  1891. 
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With  such  experience  his  advice  and  evidence  was  sought  on 
many  enquiries  and  commissions.  In  1871  he  wrote  the  essay  on 
the  "  Local  Taxation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  which  won  the 
Tayler  Prize  of  this  Society.  In  1875  he  was  one  of  the  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  Issuing  Country  Bankers  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Banks  of 
Issue.  In  1885  he  served  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depres- 
sion of  Trade  and  Industry,  to  which  he  contributed  Appendix  R 
of  the  Report.  For  six  years  (1877-83)  he  acted  as  (financial)  editor 
to  the  Economist,  and  was  also  for  a  time  the  editor  of  the  BanJcers' 
Magazine,  and  edited  the  Banking  Almanac  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Nor  were  these  his  only  productions.  A  constant  writer  on 
economic  subjects,  he  also  wTote  "  An  Analysis  of  the  Transactions 
"  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  years  1844-78  "  ;  "  The  Bank  Rate 
"  and  the  Money  Market  in  England,  France,  Germanv,  Holland, 
"  and  Belgium,  1844-1900  "  ;  and  '"  An  Enquiry  into  the  Economic 
"  Conditions  of  the  Country  (1909)." 

Between  1899  and  1914  the  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy  was 
brought  out  under  his  editorshij),  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  w^ere 
untiringly  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  complete  edition  of  the 
historical  works,  both  published  and  unpublished,  of  his  father.  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Fellows  to  join  our 
Society. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  record  of  the  life  work  of  Sir  Inglis,  who 
was  always  ready  to  help  with  kindly  advice  and  criticism  the  many 
friends  and  strangers  who  sought  his  opinion.  By  his  friendly 
sympathy  he  gained  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends  amongst  bankers 
and  economists,  spread  over  many  countries.  They  welcomed  the 
honour  of  knighthood  given  him  in  1909,  and  sent  him,  w^hen  he 
attained  his  ninetieth  birthday  in  1917  a  letter  of  hearty  congratu- 
lation. He  also  received  a  letter  of  congratulation  signed  by  the 
University  professors. 

Up  to  the  very  last  moments  of  his  life  he  retained  the  keenest 
interest  in  all  banking  and  economic  problems,  and  feeble  though  he 
might  be  in  body,  his  brain  was  ever  active  and  alert,  so  that  his 
death,  which,  curiously,  was  followed  only  four  days  later  by  that  of 
his  old  colleague,  Mr.  A.  S.  Leslie  Melville,  Treasurer  of  the  Country 
Bankers'  Association,  at  an  almost  similar  age,  has  removed  a  real 
landmark  from  the  ranks  of  our  Fellows. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    AliTICLKS  IX 
RECENT    PElilODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 
Accoiintanfs'  Magazine.     Frhrudri/,  1919. — Some  notes  for  students 

on  trading  and  cost  accounts. 
Ikinkers'  Mmjazine — 

February,  1919— Financial  facilities  after  the  war.     After  the 
War — The  Eeconstruction  Period  :    II.     Banking  Piofits  in 
the  second  half  of  1918.     Credit  and  Trade.     The  Progress 
of  Baidving  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1918. 
March,  1919 — Banking  and  Currency  after  the  "War.    After  the 
War — The    Eeconstruction    Period :    III.     Bankers   on   the 
Situation. 
Ajiril,     1919 — A    British    International    Bank  :    Hope    {II. E.). 
After  the  War — The  Reconstruction  Period :   IV.     On  the 
extension   of    British    Branch    Banks    in    foreign    centres : 
Spalding  (IF.  F.).     Commercial  information  and  the  British 
Banks  abroad. 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Journal — 

February,  1919 — Food  production  in  war  and  peace  :    Middlelon 

{Sir  T.  H.). 
March,  1919 — Some  further  investigations  on  the  food  of  Wild 
Birds:    CoUinge  {IF.  E.).     Imports,  exports  and  supplies  of 
agricultural  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war. 
Economic   Journal.      March,   1919 — New   light   on   the   economic 
causes  of  the  French   Revolution  :    Knowles  {L.).      The  Gold 
policy  of  the  United  States :    Cross  {P>'of-  I-  B.).     Some  aspects 
of  AVar  Finance  :  Foussin  {L.  G.).     The  Gold  question  :    Stuart 
{C.  A.  v.). 
Eugenics  Revieiv.     January,   1919 — Some   attempts  towards  race 
hygiene    in    France   during   the   war :    March   {Lucien).     The 
causes  of  human  variability :  Fisher  {R.  A.). 
Financial  Review  of  Revieics.     March,  1919 — The  interdependence 
of  science  and  industry  :  Collie  {J.  Norman).     The  Nemesis  of 
Speculation :    Saleeby   {C.    IF.).     The   Air-Service   Restaurant 
Inquiry  :  Hyne  {C.  J.  Cutcliffe).     What's  wrong  with  Labour  ? 
Good  {E.  T.). 
Institute  of  Bankers,  Journal — 

March,  1919 — Prospects  of  National  Taxation:  Hoare  {Alfred). 
April,    1919 — ^The   independence    of    nations  :    Faish   {Sir  G.). 
The  Economics  of  a  War  Indemnity :  Addis  {Sir  C). 
Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation  and  International  Law — 

December,     1918 — Women   as   Practitioners   of    Law:    Riddell 
{JF.  R.).    Telegraphic  communication  during  war  :  Bright  {C). 
Ajml,  1919 — -The  origin  and  growth  of  income  tax  :  Co.v  {II.  B.). 
Compulsory  Purchase  of  Land :  Broune  {J.  II.  B.). 
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United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.  Session  X^l'J-l?) — The  Cotton  trade 
at  the  close  ot"  the  Napoleonic  War :  Daniels  (G.  JF.).  Certain 
influences  affecting  the  national  rate  of  population :  Poorh 
[Bev.  31.).  Lancashire  Vital  Statistics  as  disclosed  by  the  last 
census:  Nathan  (E.).  Substituted  labour  of  Women,  1914-17  : 
llohinson  {Mrs.  A.).  British  Mercantile  Marine  in  its  relation 
to  the  State  :  Hill  (Sir  A''.).  Capital— its  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities :  Bell,  {Sir  H.). 
Boi/al  Society  of  Arts,  Journal — 

March    7,    1919 — Key    Industries    and    Imperial    Resources: 

Duveen  {E.  J.). 
March    14,  1919 — The   Eubber   Industry — past   and   present: 

Porriti  {B.  D.). 
March  21,  1919 — Science  and  Industry  in  Canada:    McLennan 

{Prof.  J.  C).    Wage  Problem  in  Industry  :  Hichens  {IF.  L.). 
Surveyors'  Institution,  Transactions.     December,  1918,  and  January, 
1919 — The  acquisition  and  valuation  of  land  for  public  pur- 
poses (II  and  III) :  Hills  {Eustace). 
United  Empire — 
January,  1919 — The  larger  relations  of  Climate  and  Crops  in 

the  United  States :   JFard  {I'rof.  de  C). 
February,  1919 — Canada  notes  and  comments  :  Murray  {Hon.  G.). 
March,  1919 — The  Scowre-sea  Navy  :  Phita  {Lai). 
April,  1919 — Egyptian  Administration  :  Mclhvraith  {Sir  M.). 

India— 

Indian  Economic  Society,  Journal.  December,  1918 — The  Industrial 
Commission  and  Technical  Education :  JFadia  {B.  A.).  The 
Banking  needs  of  India  :  Tannan  {M.L.).  The  Excess  Profits  Tax 
Bill :  Vakil  {M.  H)  Economic  Thought  in  India  :  Shah  {D.  A.). 
Wealth  of  India — 
December,  1918 — The  Indian  Currency  Problem.     International 

Insurance  of  National  Debts  :  Jacks  {L.  B.). 
January,    1919 — A   State   Central  Bank  for  India:    Bhimpure 
{B.  L.  v.).     India's  contribution  to  the  War  :  Islington  {Lord). 

United  States — 

Actuarial  Society  of  America,  Transactions.  October,  1918 — An 
analysis  of  claims  for  total  and  permanent  disability  benefits : 
Hunter  {Arthur).  Valuations  of  bond  holdings  of  a  Life  In- 
surance Company  :  Johnston  {Fred.  H.).  Note  on  Mortality  by 
habits  representation :  Evans  {Percy  H.).  Some  remarks  on 
the  War  Clause :  Maclean  {Alcmnder  T.).  Notes  on  Mean 
Population  :  Thovip&on  {John  S.). 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Annals — 

January,  1919 — A  series  of  articles  on  a  Keconstruction  Labor 

Policy. 
March,  1919 — A  series  of  articles  on   Industries  in  Readjust- 
ment. 

X  2 
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United  States — Contd. 

Amniran  I'liiJnmpJncal  Socii'ly,  Procmlinfja.      Vol.  LVII.     No.  6 — 

Soldieis  and  Sailors  Insurance  :  Lindsey  (S.  McCiinc). 
American  SJitidiral  ylssocialioii,  Qnarkrh/  Puhlim/ioiis.  ])erernher, 
1918 — Our  statistics  of  foreign  commerce  and  the  wai' :  Snov) 
{('.  I).).  Effect  of  grou])ing  in  graduation  ]iy  osculatory  inter- 
polation :  Pappi<  (/'.  v.  II.).  A  genealogical  study  of  population  : 
Jones  (C.  F.). 
Health   iWir.s   (Monthly   iJuUetin,    Nev:    York   State   Department   of 

Health).     December,  1918 — Epidemic  Influenza  Number. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy — 

January,    1919 — Cartels   during   the  "War:    N'ot.z   (JP.).     Pre- 
liminary  survey   of   Industrial  Keconstruction :    C'«/^.s  (I).). 
University  Schools  of  Business  and  a  new  business  ethics  : 
JPooster  (il.  A.). 
February,  1919 — Food  control  and  price-fixing  in  Kevolutionary 
France  (I) :  Bourne  {Henry  E.).     Industrial  combination  and 
the  standardization   of  production  :  Iloyt  (Homer).     Nature 
and  computation  of  labour  turnover  :  Emmet  (Boiis).     Main- 
taining  productive   output ;   a   problem   in   reconstruction  : 
Friday  (David). 
March,   1919 — Labour  administration  in  the  Shipbuilding  In- 
dustry  during   war  time    (I) :    Douglas  (P.   H)  and    U^olfe 
(F.   E.).     Food   control   and  price-fixing    in    revolutionary 
France  (II.) :  Bourne  (H.  E.) 
Political  Science  Quarterly.     December,  1918 — The  public  finance  of 
Santo  Domingo  :    Fairchild  (Fred  Pogers).     Limitations  of  the 
Kicardian  theory  of  Rent  (II):  Camp  (JF.  E.).     The  changing 
law  of  Foreign  Corporations  :  Powell  (Thomas  Heed). 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.     February,  1919 — Price-fixing  as 
seen  by  a  price-fixer  :  Taussig  (F.  IF.).     The  burden  of  War  and 
future  generations  :  Pigou  (A.  C).     Wage  theory  and  theories  : 
Derunport  (H.  J.).     The  taxation  of  luxuries  and  the  rate  of 
interest :    McGoun   (A.    F.).     War   Labour  policies   and  their 
outcomes   in   peace :    IFehle    (L.B.).     Four   Labour  programs : 
Carver  (T.  N.). 
Yale  Revietv.     April,  1919 — A  national  educational  system  :  Judd 
(C.  H.).     Land  tenure  and  public  policy  :  Kent  (//'.). 

Egypt — 

L'Egypte  Contemporaine — 

February,  1919 — L 'agriculture  egyptienne  du  xviii  siecle  d'apres 
les  observations  des  savants  de  I'expedition  francaise : 
Audebeau  (C). 

March,  1919 — Notes  sur  les  d^fauts  de  I'organisation  du  com- 
merce exterieur  de  I'figypte :  Levi  (D.  L.  G.). 

France — 

Bulletiv  de  la  Statistitjue  GMerale  de  la  France.     October,   1918 — 
Population  (Recensement) :  sourds-muets. 
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France — Contd. 

Bulletin  de  Statistiqne  et  de  Legislation  Comparee — 

December,  1918 — La  r^colte  des  vins  en  Algerie  en  1918  et  1917. 
January,  1919 — Le  commerce  exterieur  de  la  France,  en  valeur, 
pendant  les  annees  1914,  1915,  1916  et  1917.  Le  commerce 
exterieur  de  la  France  en  poids  pendant  les  annees  1914, 
1915,  1916,  1917.  Les  operations  de  la  Chambre  de  com- 
pensation des  banquiers  de  Paris  depuis  1872. 
Journal  des  Economistes  — 

February,    1919— L'AUemagne   et   la   Conference    de  la  Paix : 

Yves-Guyot.    Les  Rapports  des  commissions  d'enquete  anglaises 

sur   I'assistance   financiere   aux    industries   de   guerre   et   a 

Findustrie  aurifere  :  Ilaffalovich  {Arthur).     EfFets  de  la  guerre 

sur   la   vie    economique    du   Chili:    Sibbercaseaux   (G.).     La 

Bureaucratie  et  les  bureaucrats  :  Doucet  {Robert).     Le  Progres 

economique  de  la  Grece  depuis  quarante  ans  (XL) :  Andreades 

{A.).     Finances  bolcheviques  en  1918  :  Raffalovich  {Arthur). 

La   question    de    I'Adriatique    au    point    de    vue   italien : 

Cosentini  {Fr.). 

March,  191 9 — La  Ligue  des  Nations  :  Yves-Guyot.    De  I'ameliora- 

tion   des   conditions   mat^rielles    de  I'existence  des  troupes 

pendant  la  guerre,  1914-18:  Cauboue  {Pierre).     La  situation 

economique  et  financiere  du  Japon  en  1917-18:  de  Nonrion 

{Georges).     L'Accroissement  du  prix  de  la  vie  et  I'avenir  de 

la  petite  epargne  :  Fernand-Jacq.     Cours  moyens  du  "  stock 

market "  de  New  York  (graph) :  the  Annalist.     La  Rdglemen- 

tation  des  emissions  en  Angleterre.    Une  fausse  manceuvre  de 

la   bureaucratie:    Raffalovich   {A.).      Le  "Labour   unrest": 

Yves-Guyot. 

Journal  de  la  SociM  de  Statisfique  de  Paris — 

July,  1918^Meilleure  utilisation  des  combustibles  en  France  et 

en  Angleterre. 
February,   1919— Statistique  de  I'emploi  des  recettes  des  com- 
pagnies  de  chemins  de  fer :  Barriol  {A.).     La  statistique  du 
baccalaureat,  des  origines  (1808)  a  nos  jours  (suite  et  fin) : 
Meuriot  {Paul).     Chroiiique  de  Demographic  :  Ruber  {M.). 
La  R^fornie  Socicde — 

January,  1919 — Notre  situation  financiere  sous  la  Restauration 
et   I'Empire  :    Falck   {Etienne).     Mines    d'or   et    paysans   de 
France  :    Deschamps   {Henri).     Le   Probleme  de  la  vie  com- 
mune (I.) :  Macaigne  {Rene). 
February,  1919— Le  Probleme  de  la  vie  commune  (II) :  Macaiqne 

m- 

March,  1919 — Comment  faire  payer  aux  allemands  les  dommages 
de  la  guerre  :  iMassabuau  (/.).     La  Situation  de  la  femme'au 
lendemain  de  la  guerre  :  Lepelletier  {F.). 
Revue  d'JSconomie  Politique.    September  to  December,  1918 — Dep6ts  en 

banque   et  "Currency  Notes"  en  Angleterre:    IFithcrs  {H.). 

La  cheque  postal  fran^ais  :    Bolgert  (./.).     La  Banque  d'Algerie  ; 

son   activite  generale  et  le  renouvellement  de   son  privilege  : 

Lavergne  {B.), 
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(•'iornnle  degli  Econnmidi — 

Jannari/,    1919 — La    Sitnazioiie    del    mercuto   moiietario.     Siil 

prcsumil>ilc  aminoritare  del  daiini  di  gucrra  :  (Jini  (Corrado). 

Gli  odienii  aspetti  deU'economia  dei  trausporti  :  Nola  (('.) 
Fehruari/,    1919 — L'Imposte   siiUa   riochezza    dopo   la    guorra  : 

Oriziotti  {Bcvennto).    La  riozione  dci  cosidctti-disegni  pul)l)li(;i : 

Jjolini  (Etlore). 
Ji'ifonna  Socialc.     Januarij-Fchniani,   1919 — La  terra  ai  contadini 
o   la  terra  agli  inipicgati  1    rrtdo  {(riuaejtpr).     Cenni  su  alcuiii 
aspetti  delle  condizioiii  operaie  in  Germania  durante  la  guerra 
niondiale  :  Miclieh  (^Iloticrts). 

PoitTUGAL — 

Boletim  da  Pn'ridenria  Social.  Mai/September,  1918 — Custo  da 
vida. 

Spain — 

lievista  Nacional  de  Economia.  Angust-Septemher,  191 8 — El  derecho 
de  huelga  y  el  derecho  de  despido :  Diaz  (P.  Perez).  La 
poblacion  y  la  propiedad  rustica  en  Espana :  Barthe  (Andres). 
Plan  equilibrado  de  estudios  an  la  educacion  comercial : 
Marshall  (L.  €'.). 
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LIST    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

Since  January,  1919,  the  Society  has  received  the  publications 
enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

I.  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

(a)  United  Kingrdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Army.  3  Charts  giving  outline  history  of  the  Organization  and  Movements  of 
all  the  Divisions  of  the  Array  (British,  Dominion  and  Indian)  during  the 
War.  (Published  by  R.  United  Service  Institution  by  courtesy  of  the 
Army  Council  and  Statistical  Branch  of  the  War  Office.)     1919. 

Bankruptcy.  35tli  General  Annual  Eeport  on  Bankruptcy  (1917),  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  16  pp.,  fol.  London,  1918.  (Inspector- Gen.  in  Bank- 
ruptcy.) 

Mines  and  Quarries.  Fatal  Accidents  and  Deaths  in  and  about  the  Mines 
and  Quarries  during  1918.  (Advance  Proof,  subject  to  correction.)  9  pp., 
fol.     London,  1919.     (Home  Office.) 

Liverpool :  its  Trade  and  Commerce,  1918.  (Issued  by  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce.)     445  pp.,  4to.     1918.     (Mr.  J.  N.  Paterson.) 

Board  of  Agriculture.  Report  on  Agricultural  conditions  for  the  Year  1918. 
4  pp..  8vo.     1919.     (The  Board.) 

Ireland.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  Produce  of 
Crops,  1918.     3  folio  sheets.     Feb.,  1919.     (The  Department.) 

Annual   Report   of   the  Registrar- General  for  Ireland.     Year   1917. 

[Cd.  9123.]     59  pp.,  8vo.     Dublin,  1918.     (The  Registrar-General.) 


(b)    India  and  Dominions. 
India — 

Statistics  of  British  India.     Vols.  II.  Financial.     III.  Public  Health.     lY. 

Administrative,  Judicial  and  Local  Self-Government.     Calcutta,  1919. 
Education.     Progress  of  Education  in  India,  1912-17.    (Bureau  of  Education, 
India,  Seventh  Quinquennial  Review.     Yol.  I.)     215  pp.,  folio.     Calcutta, 

1918.  (The  Bureau.) 

Production  of  Tea  m  India.     Report  for  1917.    29  j^p.,  folio.    Calcutta,  1919. 

(Department  of  Statistics,  India.) 
Trade.     Review  of  the  Trade  of  India  in  1917-18.     82  pp.,  folio.     Calcutta, 

1919.  (Id.) 

Tables  relating  to  the  Trade  of  British  India  with  the  British  Empire 

and  Foreign  Countries.     1912-13  to  1916-17.     (Cmd.  48.)     198  pp.,  fol. 
London,  1919.     (India  Office.) 

A.ustralian  Commonwealth — 

Qiieenslnnd.  Report  of  the  Government  Statistician  on  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction for  the  Year  1917.  36  pp.,  fol.  Brisbane,  1918.  (The  Government 
Statistician.) 

Victoria.  Year  Book,  1917-18.  Parts  :  VII.  Law,  Crime,  etc.  VIII.  Social 
Condition.     8vo.     Melbourne,  1918,     (/'/.) 
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(I))   India  and  Dominions  —  Could. 
Australian  Commonwealth  —  Conhl. 
Wcsler))  Auxlrdlia — 
Statistical  Ref^istor  of  Western   Au-tralia  for  1917    18  ami   Previous  Yea  re. 

(3  pp.,  8vo.  rertli,  1918.  (Tlie  Reiiistrar-Oenenil,  W.A.) 
St:itistical  Register  for  1917-18.  Parts  II  and  III.  Public  Finance 
and  Accumulation.  VI.  Industrial  Kstablisliinents.  VII.  Mineral 
Statistics  and  Water  Conservati(jn.  X.  JuJucation,  Science  and  Art. 
Pertli,1018.  (Id.) 
Statistical  View  of  Eiglity-nine  Years  Progress,  1829  to  1917-18.  8  j.p., 
8vn.     Peril),  1918.     (Id.) 

Canada  — 

Wholesale  Prices.    Canada,  1917.     loG  pp.,  8vo.    Ottawa,  1919.    (Department 

of  Labour.) 
ManUoba.     Manitoba's  Northland,  including  Hudson  Bay  Region  and  Rice 

Lake  Gold  Area.     52  pp.,  8vo.     The  Pas.  Man.,  1918.     (Commissioner  of 

Northern  Manitoba.) 

New  Zealand — 

Census.  Results  of  a  Census  of  Oct.  15,  1916.  Parts  V.  Education. 
VI.  Infirmity.  A^II.  Conjugal  Condi(;ion.  Folio.  AVellington,  1918.  (The 
Government  Statistician.) 

TJg-anda  Protectorate  — 

Elue  Book  for  the  Year  ended  March  31st,  1918.  1  vol.,  folio.  Uganda 
(Entebbe).     (1918.)     (The  Chief  Secretary,  Uganda.) 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  Education :  3rd  Report  on  Cattle 
Feedinsr  Experiments  conducted  at  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Farms.  ...     47  pp.,  8vo.     Pretoria,  1918.     (The  Department.) 


(c)  Foreigrn  Countries. 
Belgium — 

Mines.  Annales  des  Mines.  1914.  1234  pp.,  8vo.  Brussels,  1914.  (Ad- 
ministration des  Mines.) 

Brazil — 

Trade.  What  Brazil  Buys  and  Sells.  With  an  Appendix  on  Shipping 
movements.  85  pp.,  folio.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1918.  (Directoria  de  Estatis- 
tica  Commercial  Min.  de  Fazenda.) 

Chile— 

Anuario  Estadistico.  1916.  Vols.  I.  Demografia.  II.  Beneficiencia, 
Modicina  e  Higiene.  III.  Politica  y  Administracion.  IV.  Justicia,  Policia 
y  Criminalidad.  V.  Instruccion.  IX.  Industria  Manufacturera.  X  XL 
Comercio  Interior,  Exterior.  XII.  Comunicaciones.  (Oficina  Central  de 
Estaidistioa.) 

■ ■  1917.  Vols.  VI.  Hacienda.  VII.  Agricultura.  XI.  Comercio  Ex- 
terior.    XII.  Comunicaciones.     {I<J-) 

Finland — 

Housing.  Recensement  des  Habitations  de  Helsingfors  an  7  Decembre,  1910. 
Tableaux.   106pp.,4to.    Helsingfors,  1917.    (Bureau  Central  deStatistique). 

Land.  Apercju  de  la  Superficie  des  Terres  :  repartition  en  Terres  cultivees  et 
non  cultivees.     561  pp.,  4to.     Helsingfors,  1908.     {Id.) 

Landed  Property  and  13uildings.  Recensement  des  immeubles  et  des  con- 
structions de  Helsingfors  Abo,  Viborg,  Tammerfors,  Vasa,  Bjorneborg  et 
Uleaborg ;  au  7  Dec,  1910.  Texte  et  Tableaux.  2  vols.,  4to.  Helsingfors, 
1918.     {Id.) 
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(c)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Finland —  Confd. 

Livestock.  Eepartition  des  Principaux  Animaux  Domes! iqiies  efc  des  Eennes 
dans  les  Communes  rurales  ...  en  ir^Ol,  par  rnpport  a  des  conditions 
analogues  a  I'exterieur.  Par  H.  PaaTilainden.  125  pp.,  4to.  Helsiugfors, 
1918.     {Id.) 

France — 

Trade.  Le  Commerce  de  la  France.  Annees  1916-17-18.  216  pp.,  8to. 
Paris,  1918.     (Ministere  des  Finances.) 

Luxemburg- — - 

Lire  Stock.  Eecensement  du  Betail  du  8  noTembre,  1918,  23  pp.,  8vo. 
Luxemburg,  1919.     (Grd-Duche  de  Luxemburg:  OfEce  de  Statistique.) 

Netherlands — 

Quelques  donnees  sociales  et  cconomiques  relatives  a  I'annee  1913-18.  11  pp., 
8vo.,  1919.     (Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.) 

Roumania — 

Koumania  :  some  details  regarding  its  liistory,  growth,  system  of  goTernment, 
financial  resources,  commerce,  &c.  15  pp.,  8vo.  London,  1919.  (Bank  of 
Eoumania.) 

Sweden — 

Cost  of  Living.     Levnadskostnaderna  i  Sverige  1913-14.     Del  II.  Lolsalmono- 

grafier.     Stockholm.  1917.     (Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.) 
Domestic   Animals.     Husdjursriikningen  den   1    Juni    1918.      102  pp.,    8to. 

Stockholm,  1918.     {Id.)  ' 
Food    Consumption.       Livsmedelsforbrukningen     inom    niindre     be^medlade 

Hushall.    (Consximption  of  Food,  &c.,  in  the  poorest  households.)    Are  1914 

and  191(5.     77  pp.,  8vo.     Stockholm,  1917.     (Centralbjran.) 
Housing.   Undersokningar  Eor  nde  de  Mindre  Bemedlades  Bostadsforhallanden 

i  Viss  Svenska  Stader.     Stockholm,  1917-18.     (Bureau  Central.) 
Public  Accounts.     G-eneralsammandrag  dels  over  bevillningen  av  fast  egendoni 

samt  av  inkomst,  &c.,   ar   1918.      1  sheet.      Stockliolm,   1919.      (Bureau 

Central  de  Statistique.) 

United   States — 

Mas  achiisetts.    Manufactures.     Statistics  of  Manufactures  for  the  year  1917. 

1-9  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1919.     i^lMassachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics.) 
Hf'iDiesota.      Labour.      Department   of  Labour   and   Industries  :    sixteeiith 
biennial    Eeport.      1917-18.      187    pp.,    8vo.     Minneapolis,    1919.     (Tlie 
Dej^iartment.) 
Kew  I'orlc  Sfate — 

Labour.  Weekly  Earnings  of  Women  in  Five  Industries  (Pa]>er  Boxes, 
Shirts  and  Collars,  Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Tobacco,  and  Mercantile 
Establishments).  21pp.,8vo.  Albany,  1919.  (State  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  Information.) 

A  Plan  for  Shop  Safety,  Sanitation  and  Health  Organization.     {Id.) 

A  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Ecspirator  for  Dust  Protection.     Id  ]>]>., 

8vo.     Albany,  1918.     (Tlie  Department.) 


(d)  International. 

Inlcrnational  Institute  of  Agriculture — 

International  Trade  in   Concentrated  Cattle  Foods.      (Bureau  of   Statistics. 

:No.  4.     November,  1918.     72  pp.     Rome,  1918.     (The  Institute.) 
Production  and  Prices  of  Milk  and  of  its  Chief  Derivatives.     (Documentary 

Leaflets.     Third  Year.     No.  2.)     51  pp.,  6vo.     Eouie,  February  20,  1919.) 

{Id.) 
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II.    ALTlIUllS    AN1>    .MISCKIJ-AXKUUS. 

Allen  (.7.  JC).     Tlio  War  Debt  ami  how  to  Mcel  it,  with  an  exaniinutioii  of  tlie 

proposed  Capital  Levy.     150  pp.,  8vo.     London,  19J9.     (Mctliucn  and  Co.) 
Jidlkrishna    {Professor).       Iiidu.'.fcrial     Decline      in      India.       408    pp.,    Hvo. 

Allaliabad,  1917.     (Tiie  Author.) 
Befuj    (F.    Failhfull).      How   Much    can    Germany    Pay?      (.rWldres^s   to    (he 

J.ondon  Cliambcr  of  Commerce.     Jan.  1 -ttb,  1919.)     24  pp.,  8vo.     London, 

1919.     (The  Author.) 
Bowh't/  {Dr.  A.  L.).     The  Division  of  the  Product  of  Industry  :  an  analysis  of 

National  Income  before  I  he  War.     (JO  pp.,  8vo.     Oxford,  1919.     (Clarendon 

Press.) 
British  Dominions   Year  Book,  1P19.     288  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1919.     (Eagle 

Star  and  British  Dominions  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Erookmire  Economic  Sei'vicc,  Inc. :     Economic  Trends  of  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, 1860-1870  (shown  in  graphs).     30  pp.,  8vo.    New  York,  1918.    (Brook- 
mire  Economic  Service.) 
Chahol.    {Gehroederx).      Tableaux    Graphiques   donnant   les    cours   de    Change 

(Francs,  Sterling,  et  Marcs)  depuis  le  commencement  de  la  guerre  jusqu'av. 

;$1.    decembre    1918.     (Rotterdam    KxchatiEjc.)     3    sheets   folio.     Rotterdam, 

1919.     (The  Compilers.) 
Chapman    {Cajj/.   J<J.    B.).      The    Annual   Symmetrical   Variation  of    Certain 

Elements  and  a  Note  on  the  Choice  of  Seasons.     51  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1919. 

(The  Author.) 
Columbia     University    Studies     in     History,    Economics,    and    Public    Law. 

Vol.  Ixxxi.     No.  2.     Whole  No.  189.     Australian  Social  Developai  ^nt.     By 

Clarence  JI.  Norlhcoit.     300  pp.,  8vo.     New  York,  1918.     (P.  S.  .'^ing  and 

Son.) 
Damaschke  {A.).     Edited  by — 

Jahrbuch  der  Bodenreform.  (Vierteljahvshefte)  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908, 
1909,  1910  (Vols.  i-vi).  6  vols ,  Svo.  Jena,  1905-10.  (United  Com- 
mittee for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  ) 

Deutsche  Volksstimme  (Organ  der  Deutschen    Bodenreformer)    1897-1909. 
13  vols.,  Svo.     Berlin,  1897,  etc.     {Td.) 
Daven2)ort    {E.    H.).       Parliament     and    tlie     Taxpayer.       Introduction    by 

II.  Samuel.     249  pp.,  Svo.     1919.     (Skeffington.) 
Drew   {A.    iV.).      Russia:    A    study,    social    and   industrial.      188   pp.,    8to. 

London,  1918.     (Simpkin  Marshall.) 
Foxicell  {H.  S.).     Papers  on  Current  Finance.     280  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1919. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Garton  Foundation.     Industrial  Situation   after   the   War   (Memorandum   on 

the).       Revised    and    enlarged    edition.       175    pp.,    Svo.       London,    1919. 

(Harrison  and  Sons.) 
Another  copy.      (Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.   M.   V.   Brett,  M.V.O.,  sec.  Gart-n 

Foundation.) 
Gray    {llonard    L.).      War    Time    Control    of    ludustrv;    the    exptrience    of 

England.     307  pp.,  Svo.     New  A''ork,  1918.     (The  Macn  iliau  Co.) 
HechKiJ.  S.)  — 

The' Real  Cause  of  Strikes  and  how  to  prevent  them.     S  pp. 

How  Germany  can  and  shall  pay  her  Debt  in  full.     (The  Author.) 

Reconstruction   and  Ivev  Industries.     10   pp.,   Svo.     Bradford  and   London, 
n.d.     (The  Author.) 
Insolera  {F.).     Sulla   Mistii-a   deU'alimeuto  di   Alortalita    ]3er   effetto  indiretto 

della  Guerra.     (Reprint.)     9  ]ip.,  Svo.     Roma,  1919.     (The  Author.) 
Isserii.^  {L.) — 

On  a  Formula  for  tlie  Product  IMoment  CoefTicieut  of  any  order  of  a  normal 
Frequency  Distribution  in  any  Number  of  Variables  (from  Biometrika). 
6  pp.,  4to.     London,  1918.     (the  Author.) 

Formiilae  for  determining  the  Mean  Values  of  Prodiicts  of  Deviations  of 
Mixed  Moment  Coefficients  in  two  to  eight  Variables  in  samples  taken 
from  a  limited  Population  (from  Biometrika,  Nov.  28,  1918).  1^  pp.,  4to. 
London,  1918.     (The  Author.) 
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II.    Authors  and  Miscellaneous — Contd. 

Jordan  {Wm.  Leighton).  On  Payment  of  the  National  Debt:  iowv  letlers 
addressed  to  a  Statesman.     7  pp.,  8to.     London,  1919.     (The  Author.) 

Keiiyon  {Frederic  G.).  Education  :  Secondary  and  University.  A  report  of 
conferences  between  the  Council  for  humanistic  studies  and  the  Conjoint 
Board  of  Scientific  Societ'es.     47  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1919.     (John  Murray.) 

King  Edwfird's  Hospital  Fund  for  London.  Pensions  for  Hospital  Officers  and 
Staffs  :  Report  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  tLe  Executive  Committee.  273  pp.,  fol. 
London,  1919.     (The  Chairman.) 

Kifchin  {Joseph).  Trade  Cycles  Cliart,  1796-1913,  with  Figures  and  Autliorities  : 
showing  Bank  Deposits,  Dividends  of  118  large  Companies,  Fixed  Interest 
Stocks,  Prices  of  Commodities,  Discount  Bate,  Marriages,  Employment, 
Wages,  "  Real "  Wages,  Taxpayers  Incomes,  "  Real  "  Incomes, ''  Real  "  Trade, 
"Real"  London  Bankers  Clearings,  Pig  Iron,  Slupbuilding  under  Construc- 
tion, Stock  of  Gold  Money,  Annual  Gold  Production.  2  sheets.  1919.  (The 
Author.) 

Kifson  {Arthur).  A  Criticism  of  the  First  Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Currency  and  Foreign  Exchange,  presided  over  by  Lord  Cunliffe,  G.B.E. 
12  pp.,  fol.     London,  1919.     Price  Is.     (British  Banking  Reform  League.) 

La  Salle  Extension  University.  The  Traffic  Field.  (Various  Authors.)  299  pp., 
8vo.     Chicago,  1919.     (The  University.) 

Lehfeldt  {R.  A.).  Gold  Prices  and  tlie  Witwatersrand.  130pp.,8vo.  London, 
1919.     (P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.) 

Maroi  {Lanfra))co)  — 

La  Proprieta  Terriei'a  e  il    Debito   Ipotecario.     (Reprint.)     34   pp.,    Romn, 

1918.     (The  Author.) 
Come    si    calcola  e  a    quanio    ammonta    la    ricchezza    d'ltalia    e    delle  altre 
principali  nazioni.     37  pp.,  4to.     {Id.) 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harboin*  Board.  Accounts  for  the  Year  ending  July  1st,  1918. 
24  pp.,  fol.     Liverpool,  1918.     (The  Board.) 

Messina  {Iqnazio).  Intorno  a  un  Nuovo  Teorema  di  Calcolo  delle  Probabilita. 
(Reprint.)     20  pp.,  4to.     Roma,  1918. 

Mortara  {Giorgio).  Elementi  di  Statistica.  413pp.,8vo.  Rome,  1917.  (^oc. 
Anonima  Tipografica  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Citta  di  Castello.  Perugia.) 

Musee  Social.  Memoires  et  Documents,  1919.  No.  2.  Les  Problemes  econo- 
miques  et  sociaux  de  I'Alsace-Lorraine.  Jean  Brunhes.  13  pp.,  8to.  Paris, 
1919      (Musee  Social.) 

Memoires  et  Documents  3.     1919.     Union  Xecessaire  entre  la  Production 

Coljniale  et  ITndustrie  metropolitaine :    La  Production  Cotonniere.      Jean 
Djtjowski.     33  pp.,  8vo.     Paris.  1919.     {Id.) 

Penfg  {Arthur  J.).  Guilds  and  the  Social  Crisis.  103  pp.,  8vo.  London,  1919. 
[(jc.  \llen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.) 

P ier son  {Lewis  E.).  Bu!-iness  Problems  of  Reconstruction.  23  pp.,  8vo.  New 
York,  1919.     (Irving  National  Bank.) 

Railway  Reorganisation.  A  study  of  possibilities  of  staff  reorganisation  and 
economical  working,  witli  a  tabular  analysis  of  all  British  railway  costs  based 
on  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  tlie  year  1913;  and  a]>])eiulices  dealing  with 
flat  rates,  utilisation  of  railway  rolling  stock,  and  average  haul  of  merchandise 
and  minerals.  By  a  Railway  Officer.  108  pp.,  8vo.  London,  1919.  (K.  and 
F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd.) 
Rawl/ei/  {Rafan  C).  Tlie  Silk  Industry  and  Trade:  a  study  in  the  Economic 
Organisation  of  the  Export  Trade  of  Kasliniir  and  Indisin  Silks,  with  special 
reference  to  their  utilisation  in  the  British  and  French  Markets.  172  pp.,  8vo. 
London,  1919.     (P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.) 

Robinson  {Ci/ril  E.).  Now  Fallacies  of  Midas.  Introduction  by  Sir  George 
Paish.     289  pp.,  Bvo.     London,  1919.     (Headloy   Bros.,  Btd.) 

Rosi  {C.  Edinoiistoiie).  Period  Computation  :  a  simple  ready  reckoner  for 
rapidly  calculating  (1)  the  number  of  weeks  and  days  between  any  dates 
whether  in  the  same  or  different  years  ;  (2)  the  maturity  date  of  any  Bill  ; 
(3)  the  day  of  the  week  of  any  date  in  the  Nineteenth  or  Twentieth  Century. 
11  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1919.     (Watts  and  Co.) 
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II.     Authors  and  Miscellaneous — Conld. 

Sfinrlie:  de  Fttentes  {Fernando).     Discursos.     (Per  la  Libertjiil  y  el  Derecho.) 

(59  ))]).,  8vo.     Ifabana,  1918.    (Eopubl.  de  Cuba  :  Propaganda  por  la  Ciucrru.} 
Sheffield  {Lor(T).     Imperial  Preference  :  an  examination  of  proposals  made  for 

its  e^(;ablislinicnfc  made  on  bclialf  of  tlie  Government  of  Mr.  Llovd  Georjje. 

;?5  pp  ,  Bvo.     London,  1910.     (The  Cobden  Club.) 
Smifh-G'ordon   (Lionel).     Co-ojieration   for   Farmers.     247  i)p.,  8ro.     London, 

1918      (Williams  and  Norgate.) 
Soward  (Si?-  A.  »'.)  iuul  M'illrtn  (JV.  E.).     Tlie  Taxation  of  Capital.     408  pp., 

8vo.     London,  1919.     (Waterlow  and  Sons,  Ltd.) 
Springer  (L.).     Financial  and  Commercial  After-"VVar  Conditions.    118  jip.,  8to. 

London,  1919.     (The  Author.) 
Siiarez  (Ticenie  Pardo).     Ladroncs  de  Tierras.     324  pp.,  8to.     Ilabana,  1918. 

(Rejnibl.  de  Cuba  :  Propaganda  por  la  Gucrra.) 
We.^t    (Carl   J.).       Introduction    to    Mathematical    Statistics.       150    pp.,    8vo. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  1918.     (R.  G.  Adams  and  Co.,  Ohio.) 
Villuuqhhy  (Willidni  Franklin).     The  Problem  of  a  National  Budget.     (lusti- 

tnie  for  GoTcrnnient  Re.-earch:    Studies  in  Administration.)     219  pp.,  8to. 

New  York  and  London,  1918.     (D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 
Wonlf  (Leonard  S).     Co-operation  and  the  Future  of  Industry.     141  pp.,  8to. 

London,  1918.     (George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.) 
Zorn  (John) — 

Thoughts  on  Taxation  arising  out  of  the  Tariff  Question  (with  a  diagram 
illustrating  cost  to  consumer  of  home-produced  and  imported  goods. 
27  pp.,  4to.     London,  1906.     (The  Author.) 

The  Incidence  of  the  Income  Tax.     55  pp.,  8to.     London,  1909.     (Td.) 

Thoughts  on  a  Capital  Levy.     14  pp.,  8vo.     (Privately  printed).     (Id.) 
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PERIODICAL    RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

No.  I.-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MAERIAGES,  BIRTHS   and   DEATHS— To  31st  December,  1918 

A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  ret^irned  in  the 
Years  1918-1912,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1918-1912: — N^imhers. 


Years 

1918.* 

'17.=^ 

•16. 

279,846 
785,520 
508,217 

•15. 

360,885 
814,614 
562,253 

'14. 

'13. 

12. 

Marriages  No. 

Births ,, 

Deaths    ....  ,, 

286,807 
662,773 
611,991 

258,360 
668,340 
498,955 

294,401 
879,096 
516,742 

286,583 
881,890 
504,975 

283,834 
872,737 
486,939 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1918-1912. 
(I.)  Maeriages: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1918. 

'17. 

'16. 

•15. 

'14. 

13. 

'12. 

March No. 

65,658 

50,675 

67,952 

55,472 

51,046 

60,926 

44,737 

June    ,, 

67,120 

63,763 

74,550 

97,220 

81,312 

65,904 

74,619 

September     ,, 

78,975 

69,639 

67,477 

102,671 

82,048 

83,636 

83,505 

December     ,, 

75,054 

74,283 

69,867 

105,522 

79,995 

76,117 

80,973 

(II.)  Births: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1918. 

'17. 

'16. 

'15. 

'14. 

■13. 

12. 

March No. 

162,308 

178,725 

194,965 

221,523 

217,414 

216,629 

222,600 

June  ,, 

170,239 

173,418 

209,006 

213,109 

226,152 

227,470 

218,070 

September    ,, 

168,451 

162,526 

198,307 

196,501 

227,238 

225,501 

219,232 

December     ,, 

161,775 

153,671 

183,242 

183,481 

208,292 

212,290 

212,835 

(III.) 

Deaths  :- 

—Nuvibers. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

1918. 

'17. 

■16. 

'15. 

■14. 

'13. 

'12. 

138,005 

163,919 

142,983 

177,243 

146,193 

146,541 

144,642 

June    „ 

118,550 

127,704 

126,534 

138,575 

124,128 

121,743 

115,777 

September    „ 

114,218 

94,591 

102,435 

109,406 

115,535 

113,446 

101,680 

December     ,, 

241,218 

112,741 

136,265 

137,029 

130,886 

123,245 

124,840 

*  Provisional. 
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Annual   Rates  of  Mauriaoks,   Births,  (ind    Deaths,  per  i,ooo   Persons 
Living  in  the  Years  1917-1910,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1917-1910: — General  Ratios. 


1917. 

'16. 

'ifi 

14. 

'13 

'11. 

'10. 

Estintd.  Popln." 
of    England 
and      Wales ' 
in  thousands 
in  middle  of 
each  Year*   , 

*33, 711, 

34,500,* 

35.359.* 

36,961, 

36,606, 

36,382, 

36,190, 

35.792. 

Persons   Mar- ' 
ried  / 

Births 

13-8t 

17-8t 
14-4* 

14-9t 
20-9t 

19 -41 

21-9t 

15-9 

23-8 
140 

15-7 

24-1 
13-8 

15-6 

23-9 
13-3 

15-2 

24-3 
14-6 

150 
25-1 

Deaths 

14-4* 

15-7* 

13-5 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1917-1910. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1917. 

'16. 

'15. 

'14. 

'13. 

'12. 

'11. 

•10. 

March 

10-9t 
13-6t 
14-7t 

15-7t 

• 

14-5t 
15-9t 
14-3t 
14-8t 

12-lt 
20-91- 
21-9t 
22-5t 

11-2 
17-6 
176 
17-2 

13-5 
14-4 
181 
16-5 

9-9 
16-5 
18-2 
17-7 

100 
16-8 
171 
16-8 

12-8 

June 

13-7 

September  

December    

170 
163 

(II.)  Births: — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 


March 

June 

September 
December 


1917. 

•1  6. 

'15. 

•14. 

'13. 

•12. 

'11. 

19-3t 

20 -81 

24-lt 

23-9 

24-0 

24-5 

25-1 

18-5t 

22-3t 

22-9t 

24-5 

24-9 

24-0 

25-0 

l7-2t 

210t 

20-9t 

24-4 

24-4 

23-9 

24-4 

16-2t 

19-4t 

19-5t 

22-4 

230 

23-2 

22-9 

[III.)  Deaths:— 

•Ratio  per  i,ooc 

). 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1917. 

'16. 

■15. 

'14. 

'13. 

'12. 

'11. 

'10. 

19-3* 

14-8* 
10-9* 
130* 

16-4* 
14-4* 
11-4* 
15-3* 

20-1* 
15-4* 
121* 
151* 

160 
13-5 
12-4 
14-0 

16-2 
13-3 
12-3 
13-4 

15-9 
12-8 
111 
13-6 

160 
13-3 
15-5 
13-6 

15-5 

June  

13-0 

September  

December    

11-5 
14-1 

*  Civilians  only. 

t  Based  upon  total  populations  specially  estimated  for  this  purpose. 
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B.— Special  Town  ^ai^e  .-—Population  ;    Birth-Eate  and  Cicilian  Death-Eate 
in  each  Quarter  of  1918,  in  certain  of  the  Ninety-Six  Large  Tcwns. 


Cities  and  boiou!<lis. 


Ninetj-six  towns 


Including — 

London  

West  Ham 
Croydon    ... 
Brighton   .... 
Portsmouth 

Bristol   

Cardiff  

Swansea 


Wolverhampton 

Birmingham 

Norwich     

Leicester   

Nottingham  

Derby    

Birkenhead   

Liverpool  

Bolton    

Manchester   

Salford  

Oldham 

Burnley 

Blackburn 

Preston 


Huddersfield     ... 

Halifax      

Bradford    

Leeds 

Shetrield     

Hull  

Sunderland    

Gatesliead 

Newcastle  -on- 1 
Tyne / 


16,545,401 

4,026,901 

271-934 
167,681 

i'3.635 
198,5-7 
334=814 
169,440 
111,776 

93.037 
870,21 1 
109,877 

2'2>433 
236,853 
1 1  9,19  I 

133,819 
716,140 
163,411 
660,143 
2.n,3  73 
133,721 
93,779 

'13,315 

106,747 

105,818 

92,775 
266,338 
417,051 
469,293 

246,357 
141,765 

I'9,i34 

266,551 


Annual  Rate  to  1,000  Living  during  the  tlnrteen  weeks  ending 


March  30,1918. 
(1st  qiiaiter.) 


Biitlis. 


18-0 


17-1 
21-2 
13-4 
15-7 
21-4 
16-7 
20-9 
190 

19-8 
19-1 
16-2 
14-7 
15-7 
16-9 

20-9 
22-1 
1.5-4 
17-9 
17-8 
14-9 
12-5 
11-4 
16-7 

14-6 
13-9 
13-5 
16-6 
21-5 
20-9 
21-9 
221 


[)eath 


17-1 


18-6 
18-3 
15-0 
181 
170 
15o 
16-3 
16-9 

14-9 
14-4 
21-7 
15-7 
17-0 
14-2 

16-0 
20-9 
17-9 
18-1 
16-0 
20-4 
19-8 
18-7 
16-1 

15-1 
20-0 
161 

20-3 
16-9 
17-1 

18-7 
17-8 


22-0      10-2 


June  29,1918. 
(2nd  quarter.) 

Births.     Deatlis. 


18-0 


16-5 
20-9 
14-8 
18-5 
22-6 
16-4 
21-6 
21-2 

20-6 
18-G 
15-2 
15-1 
16-6 
17-0 

22-3 
22-0 
151 
18-5 
18-1 
14-2 
14-3 
12-7 
170 

11-8 
130 
13-0 
16-0 
20-G 
18-4 
24-2 
25G 

22 -o 


14-0 


14-2 
14-2 
11-G 
14-3 
130 
13- 1 
12G 
12-3 

11-5 
11-6 
13-8 
12-8 
13-2 
11-9 

14-7 
18-2 
14-5 
14-4 
14-4 
lG-0 
14-2 
15-0 
12-8- 

15-1 
15-2 
17-4 
IG-l 
14-8 
18-G 
19-8 
15-5 

14-7 


Sept.  28, 1918. 
(3rd  quarter.) 


Births, 


17-5 

15-7 
18-8 
13-9 
16-2 
22-4 
16-9 
19-1 
19-9 

20-3 
18-1 
14-9 
13-7 
16-5 
17-6 

22-3 
22-1 
15-2 
17-8 
17-1 
131 
14-4 
12-6 
15-4 

13-7 
11-8 
14-1 
17-3 
20-9 
19-8 
251 
25-0 

21-4 


Deaths. 


13- 


12-3 
14-1 
10-0 
12-7 
12-9 
11-7 
13-4 
11-0 

11-6 
11-8 
11-0 
12-5 
14-9 
11-7 

14-0 
16-6 
13-9 
140 
15-7 
16-1 
14-8 
15-8 
15-3 

16-0 
14-7 
14-6 
14-4 
14-8 
15-4 
21-4 
17-5 

15-5 


Dec.  28,  1918. 
(4tli  quarter.) 


Births. 


17-0 


15-8 
19-8 
14-0 
15-5 
20-2 
15-6 
18-8 
18-9 

19-8 
16-2 
16-2 
12-3 
15-4 
18-4 

19-5 
20-0 
14-3 
17-6 
17-5 
13-0 
14-5 
12-5 
16  3 

13-5 
12-6 
12-3 
15-8 
19-7 
19-1 
24-6 
21-7 

22-5 


Deaths. 


27-5 


29-2 
33-6 
24-1 
28-5 
26-8 
26-9 
27-0 
24-3 

33-8 
21-9 
29-4 
30-9 
38-6 
25-3 

32-3 

28-4 
21-3 
25-3 
22-4 
301 
22-8 
25-8 
28-1 

18-9 
28-2 
24-7 
30-0 
35-5 
34-9 
37-3 
25-8 

231 


Note. — The  96  great  towns  are  tliose  with  populations  exceeding  50,000  persons  at 
the  Census  of  1911.  Tlie  l)irth-rates  are  based  upon  birtlis  actually  registered  in  tlie  several 
towns  and  upon  total  populations  estimated  to  the  middle  of  1917.  Tlie  deatli-ratcs  ore 
based  upon  civilian  deaths  and  upon  the  estimated  civilian  population  in  1917.  The 
death-rate  in  London  lias  been  corrected  as  far  as  possible  (1)  by  excluding  deaths  of  all 
nou-residents,  and  (2)  by  including  tlio  deatlis  of  London  resident's  occurring  in  the  JMetro- 
politan  outer  ring  or  in  Metropolitan  public  institutions  situated  outside  tlie  County.  The 
death-rates  in  the  other  towns  have  been  corrected  as  far  as  possible  (1)  by  the  exclusion 
of  all  deaths  of  non-residents,  and  (2)  by  the  inclusion  of  deaths  of  residents  in  certain  out- 
lying public  institutions.  AVitli  regard  to  the  outer  ring  and  its  constituent  areas,  however, 
correction  is  more  com]>lete,  a  distribution  of  all  transferable  deaths  occurring  in  any 
part  of  Greater  London  having  been  made. 
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No.  II.-SCOTLAND. 

BIRTHS,    DEATHS,   and    MARRIAGES,   in    tiik   Ykar 
ENDED  31sT  December,  1918. 


I. — Serial  Table: — Xumher  of  Births,  Dkatiis,  and  Marriagks  in  Scotland,  and 
their  Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  daring 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1918-1914  inclusive. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Number. 

Per 

t,ooo. 

Number. 

Per 
1,000. 

N  umber. 

Per 

1,000, 

Number. 

Per 

1,000. 

N  umber. 

Per 
1,000. 

\st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

23,227 

17,881 
8,240 

i9"3 
14-9 
6-8 

25,373 

21,787 
7,260 

2f2 

i8-2 
6-1 

27,352 

19,508 

8,604 

22-8 

■6-3 

7-2 

30,999 

21,990 

7,996 

21-2 

6-8 

30,656 

20,654 

8,631 

26-3 

'7'7 

7*4 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

26,051 

16,675 

8,042 

ii-4 
6-6 

26,199 

18,617 

7,334 

zr6 

•5'.^ 
6-0 

29,931 

18,272 

7,636 

25-0 

i';-2 

6-4 

.30,793 

20,413 

9,245 

25-8 

17-1 

7-8 

33,009 

18,169 

9,088 

28-0 

1 5 '4 
7'7 

3/'i  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

24,695 

15,183 

9,402 

20"I 

7-6 

23,113 
13,729 

7,827 

iS-8 

I  I"2 

6-4 

27,144 

15,026 

7,766 

22-4 

12-4 

6-4 

26,804 

15,932 

9,645 

22"2 
13*2 

8-0 

30,336 

16.219 

9,358 

-5 '5 

'3-6 

7'9 

Uh  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

24,577 

28,620 

8,910 

20'0 

7'i 

22,797 

15,348 

8,065 

i8-6 
6-6 

25,515 
17,834 

7,477 

2ro 
H'7 

6-2 

25,585 

20,296 

9,386 

21'2 

i6-8 
7-8 

29,933 

18,515 

7,972 

25'' 

15-5 
6-7 

Year — 
Population . 

4,886,300 

4.854 

,73? 

4,824,308 

4.785,598 

4.747,167 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

98,550 
78,359 
34,594 

20'2 

i6"o 
7-1 

97,482 
69,481 
30,486 

20"I 

H"3 

6-3 

109,942 
70,640 
31,483 

22-8 

14*6 
6-5 

114,181 
81,631 
36,272 

23*9 

17-1 

7-6 

123,934 
73.557 
35,049 

26-1 

'5"5 

7-4 

{ 
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II. — -Special  Average  Table: — JVnnber  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriagex 
in  Scotland  and  in  the  divisions  of  the  counties  during  each  Quarter 
of  1Q\S,  and  their  proportion  to  the  popidation. 


Registration 
group 

Total  Births. 

1              Deaths. 

.\Iarriages. 

Per  i,oco 

Per  1,000 

• 

Per  1,000 

Number. 

of 

Number. 

of 

Number. 

of 

population. 

population. 

population. 

\st  Quarter — Scotland 

-3,227 

^9-5 

17,881 

14-9 

8,240 

6-8 

Northern  division    ... 

3.58 

150 

415 

17-4 

120 

50 

North  Western  div. . . . 

611 

16-3 

633 

16-9 

223 

6-0 

North  Eastern  div 

2,039 

18-4 

1,583 

14-3 

698 

6-3 

East  Midland  div 

2,940 

16-6 

2,706 

15-3 

1,053 

5-9 

West  Midknd  div 

1,803 

18-6 

1,319 

13-6 

453 

4-7 

South  Western  div 

11,796 

220 

7,950 

14-8 

4,039 

7-5 

South  Eastern  div 

2,937 

16-5 

2,334 

131 

1,391 

7-8 

Southern  div 

743 

16-9 

743 

16-9 

263 

6-0 

2>idQuarter — Scotland 

26,051 

21-4 

16,675 
399 

I3'7 

8,042 

6-6 

Northern  division     .... 

355 

14-7 

16-6 

118 

4-9 

North  Western  div 

614 

16-2 

554 

14-6 

196 

5-2 

North  Eastern  div.  ... 

2,124 

18-9 

1,503 

13-4 

698 

6-2 

East  Midland  div 

3,30f5 

18-4 

2,.321 

13-0 

980 

5-5 

West  Midland  div.  ... 

2,087 

21-3 

1,199 

12-2 

465 

4-7 

South  Western  div 

13,280 

24-5 

7,.58.5 

140 

3,924 

7-2 

South  Eastern  div.  ... 

3,399 

18-9 

2,179 

121 

1,345 

7-5 

Southern  div 

886 

199 

653 

14-7 

316 

71 

3rd  Quarter — Scotland 

24,695 

20'I 

15,183 

I  23 

9,402 

7-6 

Northern  division    .... 

373 

15-3 

295 

121 

120 

4-9 

North  Western  div 

664 

17-4 

485 

12-7 

207 

5-4 

North  Eastern  div 

2,077 

18-3 

1,308 

115 

744 

6-6 

East  Midland  div 

3,139 

17-3 

2,243 

12-4 

1,141 

6-3 

West  Midland  div 

2,040 

20-6 

1,102 

111 

564 

5-7 

South  Western  div 

12,204 

22-3 

6,786 

12-4 

4,694 

8-6 

South  Eastern  div 

3,302 

18-2 

2,112 

11-6 

1,615 

8-9 

Southern  div 

896 

-4,577 

200 

588 

131 

317 

71 

4fh  Quarter— ScOThAW 

IO"0 

'28,620 

^i'i 

8,910 

7'2 

Northern  division 

382 

15-7 

532 

21-9 

129 

53 

North  Western  div.... 

621 

16-2 

936 

24-5 

211 

5-5 

North  Eastern  div.  ... 

2,151 

190 

2,559 

22-6 

941 

8-3 

East  Midland  div 

3,238 

17-9 

4,257 

23o 

1,186 

6-5 

West  Midland  div.  ... 

1,883 

190 

2,092 

211 

522 

53 

South  Western  div 

12,188 

22-2 

12,182 

22-2 

4,111 

7-5 

South  Eastern  div 

3,276 

18-0 

4,281 

23-5 

1,486 

8-2 

Southern  div 

838 

18-7 

1,181 

26-3 

324 

72 

Popidation  of  Scotlcind. 


Population. 


S.S  1  M^.; 


105,997    164,636   467,333   712,146  ,386,312 '  2,033,521  700,577  190,383 


By  Census  of  1911  4,760,904 

^'middle  of  1918  }   •*-8'''2,000!    9i5,600  '  151,800  '  449,700  '  718,800  '392,700  [  2,173,SOo|  721 ,30o'  173,200 
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No.  III.-IRELAND. 

Ireland. — Number  of  IJiri/is,  Deaths  and  Marriages  in  each  Province  for 
each  Quarter  0/1918  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Popnlatiori. 


Births. 

DC8 

Number. 

tbs. 

Annual 

rate 
per  1,000 

of 
population. 

Marriages.* 

Pioviiicfs. 

Number. 

AnnuRl 

rate 
per  1,000 

of 
populalion. 

Nuiiiljtr. 

Annual 

rate 
per  1,000 

of 
population. 

1.5/  quarter — 

Leinster    

5,«37 
4,906 
7,666 
2,907 

19-4 
190 
19-4 
190 

5,226 
3,989 
7,UG6 
2,078 

180 
15-4 
17-9 
13-6 

1,523 
949 

2,305 
3.50 

5-2 

Munster    

37 

Ulster    

5-8 

Connaiiglifc    

23 

Ireland 

21,1  16 

^HS 

'8,359 

l6'y 

5.'-'7 

4'7 

2nd  quarter — 

Leinster     

6,344 
5,502 
8,986 
3,018 

21-8 
21-3 
22-7 
19-7 

5, 1 72 

3,87s 
7,175 
2,046 

17-8 
15-0 
181 
134 

1,329 

1,783 

2,055 

690 

4-6 

Munster    

69 

Ulster    

5-2 

Connaught    

4-0 

Ireland 

-3,850 

22'0 

18,271 

i6'9 

5,857 

5 '4 

•Urd  quarter 

Leinster     

6,279 
5,163 
8,271 

2,678 

2r() 

19-9 
20-9 
18.8 

4,432 
3,.333 
5,993 
1,647 

15-3 
12-9 
15-2 

10-8 

1,788 

1,143 

2,229 

525 

6-2 

Munster    

44 

Ulster    

56 

Connaught    

3-4 

Ireland 

i-,59' 

20-8 

'5,405 

14-2 

5,685 

';'2 

Mh  quarter — 
Leinster     

5,565 
4,337 
7,551 
2,553 

19-2 

16-8 
191 
16-7 

8,r.43 

5,2.53 

10,432 

2,322 

2n-8 

20-3 
26-4 
15-2 

24"6 

i8-i 

1,809 

1,164 

2,416 

436 

62 

Munster    

Ulster    

Connaught    

4-5 
61 
2-9 

Ii'elaud 

20,006 

.8-5 

26,650 

5,825 

5"4 

Total    

87.563 

20*2 

78,685 

--j494 

5'- 

*  For  the  preceding  quarter. 


Population  of  Ireland. 


By  census  of  1911   . 
Estimated  to  middle  \ 
of  1918 / 


Leinster. 


1,162,044 


Munster. 


1,035,495 


Ulster. 


Connaught. 


Ireland. 


1,581,696     610,984    |  4,390,219 
—  —        '  4,337,000 


1919.]  itegisirar-Generafs  Quarterly  Pt,etwrnA 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


-m 


Ireland 


Birl 

lis. 

Deatlis. 

Mnrrii 

ges.* 

i 

Arimiiil 

Annual 

Annual 

Nuniher. 

rate 
per  i.ooo 
per.sons. 

Number. 

rate 
per  I.ooo 
persona. 

Number. 

rate 
per  i,ooo 
persons. 

\st  quarter,  1918 — 

Total  rural  districts 

13,381 

181 

11,625 

15-7 

— 

Total  urban  districts 

7,735 

21-7 

6,734 

18-9 

— 

Dublin  CO.  borough 

2,010 

— 

1,783 

— . 

582 

Belfast  CO.  borough 

2,207 

— 

2,031 

— 

8S4 

2nd  quarter — 

Total  rural  districts 

15,249 

20-6 

11,556 

15-6 

— 

Total  urban  districts 

8,601 

241 

6,715 

18-8 

— 

Dublin  CO.  borough 

2,229 

— 

1,740 

— 

443 

Belfast  CO.  borough 

2,544 

— 

2,175 

— 

732 

^rd  quarter — 

Total  rural  districts 

14,145 

191 

9,098 

123 

— 

Total  urban  districts 

8,446 

23-6 

6,307 

17-7 

— 

Dublin  CO.  borough 

2,284 

— 

1,779 

— 

638 

Belfast  CO.  boroiigh 

2,458 

1,731 

— 

783 

^th  quartet — 

Tol  al  rural  districts 

12,630 

171 

15,769 

21-3 

— - 

Total  urban  districts 

7,376 

207 

10,881 

30-5 

— ■ 

Dublin  CO.  borough 

1,906 

— 

3,026 

— 

654 

Belfast  CO.  borough 

2,209 

2,959 

— 

949 

*  For  the  preceding  quarter 


No.  IV.-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  'iOth  September,  1918;  and 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Year  ended  'i\st  Decernl>er,  1918. 

(Compiled  from  tbe  Quarterly  Returns  of  the  respective  Registrars-General.) 


Countries. 


[OOO's  omitted  J 


Popula- 
tion 
middle 


statute 
acres. 


estimated. 


37,338, 


England  and  1 
Wales    ....]■ 

Scotland    [  19,070, 

Ireland  I  20,345, 


No. 


Gi'eatBritain  \      /• 
and  Ireland/    '^'^53. 


Per 

I.OOO 

of 

|)opula- 

tion. 


No. 

286,036 

33,749 
22,494 


Ratio. 


|34i.i79 


Births. 


No. 

662,773 

98,550 
87,563 


848,886 


Per  Per 

1,000  I  1,000 

of  Deaths.   '     of 

popula-  Ipopula- 

tion.  tion. 


Ratio.  No. 

611,991 

78.359 
78,685 


Ratio. 


1769,035 
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Imparls  and  Exporh. 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Years  IQ13-191S.  —Dedared  Value  of  the  Total 
Exports  of  ForeiR-n  (ind  Colonial  I'rodnre  und  Manufactures  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  eack  Foreign  Countrif  and  liritiAfi   Possession. 


.\l(-i(liiiiiili8e  Kx|)orle(l 

ti)  tlie  following 
Forcij;ii  Countries,  &c. 


1918. 


Russia  i. 

Sweden  sind  Nol-wiiy    

Denmark* 

Gernianvf 

Ilollandt  

Java    

Belgium    

Francef 

Portugalf 

Spaiiif  

Ifcaljt    '...'.'.'.'.. 

Austria-IIiingary 

Greece  

Rouuiania 

Turkey        (European        and  1 

Asiatic)  and  Crete   J 

Philippine  Islands  and  Guam 

China  j 

Japan  § 

United  States  

Peru  

Cliile ',^Z'. 

Brazil    

Argentine  Republic 

Other  countries    

Total  to  Foreign  Countries... 


Bkitish  Possessions. 
Channel  Islands  

Egypt : :...:. 

Nigerian  Protectorate     

Cape  of  Good  Hope    

Brit.  India  (including  Burmah) 

Straits   Settlements  (includ-  "1 
ing  Malaj  States)    J 

Ceylon   

Australia   

New  Zealand    

Canada  

British  West  Indies  (includ- 
ing Bahamas)  

Other  Possessions    


£ 

10, 
331, 
241, 

373, 
23, 

1, 
13,691, 

298, 

281, 

4,249, 

25, 


2, 

84, 

1,358, 

3,478, 

7, 

45, 

116, 

123, 

1,136, 


i5.'^72, 


461, 
183, 
84, 
311, 
445, 

61, 

21, 

1,816, 

293, 

643, 

58, 

708, 


I'otal  to  British  Possessions 

Total  to    Foreign    Countries  1 
and  British  Possessions  ....  J 


5,084, 


30,956, 


1917. 


£ 

4,008, 

1,164, 

834, 

3,977, 

39, 

45. 

16,353, 

902, 

791, 

4,134, 

5, 
4, 

10, 

8, 

68, 

324, 

26,942, 

39, 

96,1 

209, 

434,1 

1,671, 


62,060, 


390, 

248, 
521, 
750, 

59, 

56, 

1,899, 

356, 

1,599, 

151, 

1,464, 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


1916. 


£ 
9,375, 
3,703, 
2,824, 

8,932, 

146, 

16, 

14,772, 

916, 

1,663, 

3,537, 

61, 
3, 

25. 

26, 

]57, 

468, 

31,898, 

74, 

340, 

395, 

650, 

3,176, 

83,157, 


411, 

300, 

885, 

1,578, 

271, 

150, 
3,1.'S9, 

834, 
3,553, 

241, 

2,969, 


7,493. 


69,553, 


14,45  •> 


97,608, 


1915. 


£ 

11,472, 

5,938, 

4,14.S, 

12,425, 

132, 

46, 

12,604, 

830, 

1,265, 

3,690, 

175, 

8, 

52, 

25, 

79, 

300, 

29,375, 

55, 

229, 

427, 

596, 

2,794, 


342, 


852, 
1,047, 

158, 

113, 
2,902, 

754, 
2,743, 

406, 

2,815, 


1914. 

£ 

7,351, 

2,016, 

],364, 

13,347, 

7,309. 

44, 

4,973, 

9,274, 

545, 

766, 

1,044, 

761, 

66, 

51, 

103, 

54, 

123, 

206, 

29,992, 

78, 

254, 

338, 

504, 

2,476, 


272, 

177, 
275, 
821, 
950, 

126, 

116, 
3,447, 
1,001, 
3,124, 

386, 

1,756, 


1913. 

£ 

9,589, 

1,52J>, 

586, 

19,878, 

5,128, 

46, 

7,405, 

11,920, 

662, 

763. 

1,014, 

1,304, 

59, 

71, 

250, 

61, 
168, 
296, 
30,239, 
105, 
357, 
555, 
803, 
3,129, 


86,665,  I  83,039,  \  95,917, 


251, 
160, 
219, 
957, 
1,423, 

214, 

131, 
3,370, 

943, 
3,511, 

39  i, 

2,166, 


12,132,      12,451,      13,739. 


98,797,  !  95,490,  1109,656, 


*  Including  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland  and  Greenland. 
X  Excluding  Hong  Kong,  Wei-hai-Wei  and  Macao. 


t  Excluding  Colonies. 
§  Including  Formosa. 


1919. 
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Trade  of  United  King-dom,  1918-1917-1916. — Declared  Real  Value  {Ex-duty)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer  s  Profit ; 
and  the  Distribution  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  their  Declared  Real  Vahie. 


Mercliaiidi8e((rji;/»i/iii9  Gold  nndSilvei 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Foreign  Countries,  &c. 


[OOU's  oniitled.] 


1918. 


Imports 
from 


Exports  to 


Russia    I     6,730, 


Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark* 

Germany  t 

Holland 

Java  

Belgiumf  

Franeef 

Portugalf 

Spainf   

Italyt    

Austria-Hungary 

Greece  

Roumania 

Turkey  and  Crete    

Pliilippine  Islands  and  Guam 

ChinaJ  

Japan§  

United  States   

Peru  

Chile 

Brazil     

Argentine  Republic. 


22,375, 

23,763, 

4,470, 

8, 

7,692, 

5,764, 

200, 

35,040, 

10,060, 

30,697, 

18,413, 


£ 

298, 
2,628, 
5,437, 
3,379, 

14,986, 

5,831, 

76, 

128,054, 

3,741, 

3,869, 

29,270, 


30,  510, 

6,082,  562, 

9,708,  11,832, 

23,883,  6,015, 

515,979,  22,944, 

8,006,  1,530, 

19,334,  6,384, 

8,850,  8,836, 

63,116,  17,613. 

Other  countries    '71,727,  45,117, 


2,392,        1,048, 


Total — Foreign  Countries....  894,319,    319,960, 


British  Possessions. 
Channel  Isles  

Egypt  

Nigerian  Protectorate 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    

British      India      (including 

Burniali)  

Straits  Settlements     

Ceylon  , 

Australia  

New  Zealand    

Canada  

Britisli  West  Indies  (includ- " 

ing  Bahamas)  

Other  Possessions 


3,719, 

54,149, 

I  13,631, 

8,065, 

{  88,900, 

12,951, 

'  12,160, 

45,696, 

24,812, 

124,468, 

8,131, 

28,337, 


Total — British  Possessions 

Total  —  Foreign     Countries  1 
and  British  Possessions  ....  j 


1,839, 
22,235, 

4,856, 
10,251, 

49,174, 

6,853, 

1,965, 

26,217, 

7,706, 
14,280, 

1.711, 

31,426, 


425,019,    178,513, 


,319,339 


1917. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

17,937, 

14,815, 

18,424, 

17,751, 

47, 

20,032, 

13,249, 

333, 

22,868, 

3,882, 

22,151, 

10,397, 

956, 

472, 
3,806, 
8,499, 

15,310, 

376,472, 

4,675, 

13,291, 
9,951, 

48,514, 

60.554, 


Exports  to 

£ 

46.733, 

3,089, 

8,480, 

6,908, 

I  20,822, 

6,043, 

252, 

1111,507, 

3,129, 

4,792, 

27,664, 

183, 

702, 
I  949, 
I        492, 

10,621, 
'     5,523, 

33,251, 
1,488, 
I  4,634, 
i  7,186, 
i  12.881, 
;  35,358, 


1916. 


Imports 
from 


ExporU  to 


705,386,    352,687,     645,833,     320,104 


£ 
18,252, 
20,606, 
16,659, 
21,942, 
103, 
22.139, 
14,318, 

1,291, 
26,585, 

5,251, 
25,034, 
11,243, 

V, 
4,687, 


3,987, 

8,335, 

12,494, 

291.835, 

4,789, 
12,409, 

9,037, 
51, .594, 
62.333, 


£ 

24,978, 

6,574, 

10,897, 

11,443, 

24,057, 

7,109, 

254, 

92,830, 
4,098, 
8,523, 

20,453, 

1,265, 

46, 

434, 

491, 

10,707, 

7,487, 

32,688, 

1,081, 

4,034, 

6,718, 

13,949, 

29,988, 


2,923, 

32,472, 

9,311, 

6,378, 

66,847, 

23,043, 
10,199, 
64,430, 
29,256, 
84,331, 

6,283, 

24,397, 


359.872, 


498,473,   1,065,258  525,306, 


1,611, 

14,778, 

4,146, 

8,401, 

59,962, 

5,626, 
2,097, 

22,119, 
7,039, 

16,210, 

2,082, 
28,548, 


172,619, 


2,496, 

26,606, 

7,442, 

7,753, 

72,366, 

22,299, 
10,730, 
36,178, 
31,627, 

58,529, 

5,062 
21,686, 


1,689, 

11,225, 

3,324, 

9,367, 

52,788, 

6,032, 

2,746, 

35,947, 

12,073, 

18,018, 

2,178, 

30,788, 


302,674,    186,175, 


948,507,'  506,279. 


**  IncIiKiing  Fariie  Islands. 

t  Excluding  Hong  Kong,  Macao  and  Wei-liai-Wei. 


t  Excluding  Colonies. 
§  Including  Forniosu. 
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A  Survey  of  the  Development  of  the  Serbian 
(Southern  Slav)  Nation. 

An  Economic  and  Statistical  Study. 

By  G.  Diouritch, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Belgrade  University. 

[Eead  before  the  Koyal  Statistical  Society,  March  18,  1919,  the 
President,  the  Eight  Hon.  Hekbert  Samuel,  in  the  Chair.] 

We  should  like  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  economic  development 
of  the  Serbian  people,  and  to  do  this  we  must  examine  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Serbian  race,  as  a  whole,  and  not  confine  our  attention 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  Serbian  State.  In  fact,  Serbia  included  within 
her  frontiers  but  a  small  part  of  the  Serbian  race  ;  nevertheless, 
she  represented  the  ideal  of  free  national  development  for  the  whole 
of  the  Serbian  race.  Her  political  frontiers  depended,  of  course, 
on  the  possibility  of  the  moment  of  carrying  out  her  national  aims, 
and  as  this  was  governed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation, 
at  different  periods  in  her  history  Serbia  had  different  frontiers — 
in  1830,  in  1878,  in  1913 — and  to-day  they  must  be  national 
frontiers  determined  by  the  whole  Serbian  race,  which  has  at  last 
achieved  its  unity. 

To  understand  the  full  significance  of  the  statistical  documents 
herein  quoted,  and  on  which  this  study  is  based,  the  economic 
development  of  the  Southern  Slav  race  must  be  considered  from  the 
historical  point  of  view. 

The  Southern  Slavs  settled  in  the  centre  and  west  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  On  their  arrival  they  were  a  cattle-raising  population. 
The  sparsely  inhabited  territories  they  occupied  and  the  natural 
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riches  of  forest  und  |)astiir(^  rendered  any  other  form  of  economic 
life  unnecessary  for  the  time  being.  Foreign  trade  in  cattle,  and 
some  animal  products,  were  quite  enough  in  those  days  to  provide 
the  very  few  economic  commodities  whicli  the  people  needed  and 
could  not  produce  themselves. 

Very  soon,  however,  they  turned  their  attention  to  agriculture, 
which  sprang  up  at  first  in  the  most  fertile  territories,  where  quick 
results  could  be  obtained  with  little  labour,  and  gradually  this  pursuit 
assumed  a  greater  importance  in  the  occupation  of  the  country. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Serbian  history  from  the  beginning  of 
Serbian  life  in  the  Balkans  up  to  the  Middle  Ages  (fourteenth  century) 
is  the  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  independent  States,  with 
a  distinctive  character,  all  possessing  one  and  the  same  national 
feeling.  So  far,  therefore,  national  distinction  is  achieved  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  result  in  national  unity,  though  politically  the 
Serbs  did  not  form  one  State  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  they  realised,  more  or  less,  political  unity.  Unity  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  whole  race  was  achieved  to  an  even  greater 
extent ;  we  find  the  same  language,  the  same  customs  and  folk 
songs,  and  a  highly  developed  Serbian  literature. 

The  growth  of  these  higher  faculties  necessitated  also  the 
development  of  the  material  life  of  the  country,  and  trade  developed. 
At  first,  this  was  internal  only.  The  home  market  was  supplied  with 
products  of  home  industry.  But  soon,  in  the  different  small  Courts 
of  the  Serbian  nobility,  there  arose  the  desire  for  foreign  goods,  which 
were  brought  from  the  East,  especially  from  Byzantium.  This  is 
how  Serbian  trade  with  the  East  began.  Naturally,  for  a  time  this 
was  limited,  because  it  had  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  very  limited 
class  of  society  only.  But  with  the  development  of  national  life, 
the  real  and  more  general  foreign  trade  began.  At  the  beginning 
export  consisted  of  cattle  and  wheat,  and  import  of  salt,  and  a  few 
manufactured  articles  for  the  Courts!  But  the  need  of  the  country, 
as  a  whole,  for  manufactured  goods,  grew  very  rapidly  ;  as  a  result, 
export  developed  in  proportion,  especially  that  of  wheat.  A  new 
feature  asserted  itself  too  in  the  development  of  the  mining  industry, 
which  was  the  first  Serbian  industry  to  become  of  importance  for 
foreign  trade. 

Even  this  stage,  however,  of  economic  development  and  varied 
export  was  surpassed  by  the  Serbian  race  in  the  past.  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  leading  town,  Dubrovnik,  made  an  attempt  to 
start  factories  and  industries  to  replace  foreign  goods,  and  so  suc- 
cessful was  this  attempt  that  very  soon  these  products  were  com- 
peting in  the  Serbian   market  with  those  from  abroad.     Similar 
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attempts  were  made  in  other  coast  towns,  and  the  whole  economic 
trend  of  the  country  at  this  period  indicates  that  its  economic  life 
was  again  undergoing  transformation,  and  that  the  race  had  been 
carried  another  step  forward  in  the  national  evolution  of  its  economic 
organisation. 

Therefore,  if  the  Serbian  race  at  this  period  is  compared  with  any 
race  in  the  West,  we  see  that  she  could  take  her  place  among  the  most 
advanced  races  of  these  times.  Economically,  it  is  true,  she  was 
an  agricultural  State,  but  such  was  the  case  with  every  State  in 
the  West  at  this  time,  and  as  soon  as  mining  and  manufacture  became 
general,  they  found  great  development  in  the  Serbian  countries  also. 
If  the  social  economic  organisation  of  the  Serbs  at  that  time  is 
considered,  we  find  that  this  too  would  bear  very  favourable  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Western  nations.  The  trade  regulations 
of  this  period  prove  that  every  effort  was  made  to  protect  and  to 
encourage  Serbian  trade.  In  the  time  of  the  great  Serbian  ruler, 
Stephan  Dushan,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  many  such  regulations 
were  framed.  Much  false  money  was  then  in  circulation,  and  in 
the  contemporary  Serbian  law  we  find  laid  down  the  manner  in 
which  money  was  to  be  minted.  Trade  by  road  received  great 
attention,  caravans  were  specially  guarded,  and  in  case  of  accident, 
the  guards  of  the  roads  were  held  responsible  (Dushan' s  Code, 
Article  159). 

Regulations  were  also  made  to  protect  travellers  staying  at  inns  ; 
all  their  valuables  and  belongings  could  be  entrusted  to  the 
innkeeper,  who  was  personally  responsible  for  their  safekeeping. 
(Dushan's  Code,  Article  149.) 

Laws  were  also  made  to  favour  Serbian  export,  and  anyone  putting 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  merchant  from  Ragusa  to  buy  wheat  fiom 
the  Serbian  peasant,  or  preventing  a  peasant  from  selling  his  wheat 
was  liable  to  a  fine  of  500  perpers.     {Monumenta  Serhica,  p.  119.) 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  realised  that  Serbia  possessed,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  a  highly  developed  economic  and  social  organisation. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  quote  from  any  statistical 
records  of  that  period,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  quote  from  a 
description  of  the  country  as  seen  by  a  contemporary  traveller.  A 
French  monk,  Brochart,  writing  in  1332,  says  : — 

"  This  State  (Serbia)  is  rich  in  wheat,  in  vines  and  cattle.  The 
land  is  watered  by  many  rivers  and  wells  ;  there  are  many  forests 
and  woods,  rich  plains  and  valleys,  and  everything  that  grows 
is  of  good  quality."  Describing  industrial  conditions,  he  says  : 
There  are  five  gold  and  five  silver  mines, which  are  worked  without 
ceasing,  and  there  are  other  mines  in  different  places." 
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This  satisfactory  condition  of  tlie  Serbian  countries  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  a  general  result  of  tlie  united  social  organisation  of  the 
Southern  Slav  race,  and  the  lands  which  it  occupies  are  economically 
so  constituted  as  to  form  a  complete  entity  for  national  develop- 
ment. Wc  find  largo  plains,  like  those  of  Srem,  Batchka  and  Banat, 
those  of  Northern  Serbia,  of  the  Rivers  Sava,  Danube  and  Morava, 
and  the  plains  of  the  Vardar,  round  Skoplje  and  Bitolj.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  the  forests  of  Croatia,  Bosnia  and  Serbia,  and 
the  mines  of  Macedonia,  Serbia  and  Bosnia.  All  these  productive 
territories  were  connected  by  national  roads,  i.e.,  by  roads  which 
led  through  territories  occupied  by  the  same  race,  so  that  the 
different  Serbian  countries  were  connected  for  free  economic  inter- 
course. Further,  these  territories  could  also  export  their  products 
by  these  roads,  for  they  led  to  national  ports  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
also  inhabited  by  that  same  Southern  Slav  race.  Foreign  trade  was 
organised  by  these  towns,  of  which  Dubrovnik  (Ragusa)  was  the 
chief,  and  she  represented  tlie  commerce,  banking,  maritime  and 
industrial  activity  of  tbe  whole  of  the  Serbian  lands.  The  trade 
of  these  Adriatic  towns  was  widespread,  stretching  as  far  as  trade 
could,  in  th.e  Middle  Ages.  It  was,  of  course,  most  active  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  was  conducted  by  a  national  Serbian  merchant 
fleet.  Travellers  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  stated 
that  Dubrovnik  alone  possessed  more  than  loo  large  merchant 
vessels  with  over  5,000  sailors. 

All  these  conditions  of  the  free  economic  life  of  the  Serbian  race 
in  the  past,  explain  why  at  that  time  the  race  attained  such  a  high 
standard  and  why  it  was  ambitious  for  a  still  higher  economic 
organisation.  If  this  social  and  economic  state  of  affairs  could  have 
been  continued  in  harmony  for  all  the  Serbian  race,  we  should  have 
seen  the  growth  of  a  prosperous  State,  based  on  the  united  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  Southern  Slav  race. 

But,  unfortunately,  as  it  is  known,  this  was  not  to  be  the  destiny 
of  the  Serbian  race.  The  growth  of  the  nation  was  arrested  by  foreign 
invasion  and  domination,  and  the  national  economic  organisation 
destroyed  by  foreign  occupation  has  never  been  restored  since.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  one  Serbian  State  after  another  disappeared, 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  economic  conditions  and  organi- 
sation of  the  Southern  Slav  coujitries  will  no  longer  bear  compaiison 
with  those  of  Western  Europe. 

In  modern  times,  we  find  the  Southern  Slavs  living  under  three 
different  regimes,  none  of  which  was  conducive  to  a  full  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Serbian  nation,  and  each  presenting 
some  special  peculiarity.  So  that  to-day,  when  the  Southern  Slavs 
are  united  in  one  national  state,  we  have  still,  in  order   to  explain 
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their  stage  of  development,  to  study  their  economic    organisation, 
divided  under  these  three  different  regimes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  whole  of  the 
Southern  Slav  lands  were  under  the  domination  of  Austria  and 
Turkey.  The  population  under  Turkish  rule  was  continually  at 
war  against  a  system  of  oppression,  and  this  regime  created  such  a 
condition  of  insecurity,  and  the  agrarian  system  was  such,  that  any 
economic  development  was  impossible. 

The  Southern  Slav  race  living  in  Austria-Hungary  could,  to  a 
certain  extent,  develop  individually  as  regards  its  economic  organisa- 
tion, but  nationally,  such  development  was  impossible.  This  created 
a  special  state  of  affairs,  so  that  the  position  of  the  Southern  Slavs 
under  Austria-Hungary  has  to  be  considered  separately. 

One  part  of  the  Serbian  nation  imder  Turkish  domination 
succeeded,  after  a  fight  of  life  and  death,  in  liberating  itself,  and 
formed  an  independent  state  in  1830,  which  is  known  as  Serbia, 
and  which  acquired  its  full  independence  in  1878. 

"We  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  economic  development  of  the 
Serbs  in  Serbia  first :  this  will  allow  of  a  full  study  as  the  statistical 
documents  of  Serbia  are  the  most  complete  of  any  of  the  Southern 
Slav  countries. 

After  that,  we  shall  present  the  economic  conditions  in  the  new 
provinces  liberated  from  Turkey  in  1912,  and,  lastly,  explain  the 
position  of  the  Southern  Slavs  who  had  to  live  under  Austro- 
Hungarian  domination. 

Economic  Conditions  of  Serbia. 

Population. — In  1834,  when  the  first  official  statistics  with  regard 
to  the  new  Serbian  territory  were  compiled,  the  population  amounted 
to  678,192,  inhabiting  an  area  of  37,840-9  sq.  kilometres.  The 
density  of  the  population  was,  therefore,  17-9  per  sq.  kilometre. 

From  1831  to  1874,  the  growth  of  tlie  Serbian  population  was 
as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Total  number 
of  populatior.. 

Number  per 

square 
kilometre. 

Year. 

Total  number 
of  population. 

Xnmber  per 

square 
kilometre. 

1834     .... 
1840     .... 
1846     .... 
1850     .... 
1854     .... 

678,192 
828,895 
915,080 
956,893 
998,919 

17-9 
21-9 
24-2 
25-3 
26-4 

1859     .... 
1863     .... 
1866     .... 

1874     .... 

1,078,281 
1,108,668 
1,216.348 
1,353,890 

28-5 
29-3 
32- 1 
35-8 

In  1878,  Serbia  acquired,  after  the  two  Turkish  wars,  together 
with  definite  and  full  independence,  frontiers  which  she  kept  until 
1913,  and  the  growth  of  the  population  was  as  follows  : — 
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As  Serbia  has  embraced  within  her  frontiers  since  1878,  48,302 
sq.  kilometres,  the  density  of  her  population  was  :— 


Year. 

Number  of 

inhabitants  per 

square  liilomene. 

Year. 

•Number  of 

inliabltants  per 

square  kilometre. 

1884     

1890     

39-4 
44-7 

1895     

1900     

47-9 
51-6 

From  these  figures  we  realise  that  the  Serbian  population  has 
shown  a  steady  increase,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  popu- 
lation had  to  live  under  very  hard  conditions  and  with  very  primitive 
sanitary  arrangements,  which  have  had  to  be  improvised  entirely 
since  the  liberation  of  Serbia,  as,  under  Turkey,  they  were  non- 
existent. 

The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  Serbian  population  was,  and  is, 
still  very  high. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  mortality  :— 


Between  tlie  ages  of 

1895. 

1900. 

1908. 

0 — 1  year     

14-54 

13-56 

14-23 

2—19  years 

2-28 

1-59 

1-71 

20—39     „      

1-24 

1-16 

1-34 

40—59     „      

1-85 

213 

2-28 

60  and  over    

4-76 

6-69 

10-98 

The  high  death  rate  among  infants  is  specially  noticeable,  and 
this  does  not  show  any  tendency  to  decrease. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  occupation  of  the  population. 
Of  100  families,  the  following  were  the  numbers  engaged  in  various 
occupations,  trades  and  professions  : — 


1905. 


1900. 


Government  officials. 

Merchants 

Artisans  


2-33 
2-07 
4-40 


2-8 

2-22 

4-64 


Labourers 

Different  professions. 

Agriculturalists 


1 

82 

9 

05 

87 

33 

1-84 

1-85 

87-37 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  Serbian  population 
is  agricultural,  and  this  occupation  even  shows  a  slight  tendency  to 
increase.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  devote  the  chief  part  of 
our  study  on  the  Economic  Life  of  Serbia  to  the  agricultural  activity 
of  her  population. 
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Agriculture.-  At  the  moment  of  the  S('rf)iaii  lilifriition  from 
Turkey,  Berhiaii  agriculture  was  in  a  niost  |)riniiti\<'.  comlilioji  and 
the  position  of  the  peasant  towards  the  Turkish  owner  of  the  land 
was  most  hard  and  unjust.  In  fact,  after  the  disappearance  of 
Serbian  independent  States  and  the  Turkish  occupation  of  the 
Serbian  lands,  the  peasants  became  the  slaves  of  the  Turkish  owners. 
The  Serbian  nobility  disappeared  and  the  land  was  divided  between 
the  Turkish  soldiers  and  officials.  The  peasant  had  no  interest  in 
the  development  of  agriculture,  for  such  development  would  not 
benefit  him  but  the  Turkish  landlord.  This  state  of  afTairs  was  so 
intolerable  that  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Serbian 
Insurrection  of  1804,  which  led  to  the  liberation  of  Serbia.  After  the 
Constitution  of  the  Serbian  State  in  1830  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  Govenuncnt  ^was  to  settle  the  position  of  the  j)easants  towards 
the  land  which  they  cultivated,  and  in  1833  all  the  Serbian  peasants 
established  on  land  belonging  to  Turkish  owners  became  proprietors 
of  this  land.  The  same  idea  was  adopted  after  1878  when  Serbia 
succeeded  in  obtaining  another  portion  of  Serbian  territory  ruled 
by  Turkey.  The  Turkish  owners  were  paid  by  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment for  their  rights  over  the  land  and  the  Serbian  peasants  became 
the  owners  of  their  holdings.  (This  was  decreed  by  a  law  passed  in 
1880.)  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  in  Serbia  almost  everyone  is 
a  proprietor,  and  why  Serbia  is  a  country  of  small  holdings.  In  1900 
there  were  401,093  families  in  Serbia,  and  91-59  per  cent,  of  these 
were  proprietors. 

The  following  figures  show  the  division  of  property  : — 


Perrpiitpgp  of  tot;il 

Number  of  jiropertics. 

number  of  properties. 

Under  3  hectares*         

98,253 

33-490 

From   3  to  5  hectares   .... 

62,622 

21-160 

„      5  to  10      „         

80,822 

27-55 

„     10  to  20      „        

40,782 

13-92 

„    20  to  60      „         

10,962 

3-20 

„     60  to  100     „         

397 

0-130 

„  100  to  300     , 

83 

0-014 

Over  300  hectares          

3 

0-001 

*  1  hectare  =  2-471  acres. 


This  division  of  the  land  in  small  holdings  has  its  advantages 
if  it  is  not  carried  to  excess.  Agricultural  methods  in  Serbia  are 
still  relatively  primitive  and  unintensive  and  the  small  holdings 
very  often  do  not  yield  an  income  large  enough  to  maintain  a  family. 
Such  families  with  small  holdings  do  not  possess  enough  capital  to 
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buy  cattle  and  agricultural  implements  and  a  great  help  in  this 
direction  was  afforded  by  the  organisation  of  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Societies.  These  were  started  in  1895  and  proved  a  great 
auccess. 

In  1909  there  were  900,  with  35,000  members. 

In  1913,  1,200  with  40,000  members  ;  615  of  these  societies  are 
for  credit  and  205  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

Although  Serbian  agricultural  methods  are  still  primitive  and 
unintensive,  the  progress  shown  since  the  independence  of  Serbia 
is  very  great.  This  is  proved  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  area  of 
the  cultivated  land  and  also  in  the  growing  agricultural  output 
of  the  country.  The  first  official  statistics  dealing  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  agricultural  output  were  collected  in  1847  and 
again  in  1867.  A  comparison  shows  a  distinct  increase  in  the  area 
cultivated  and  in  the  agricultural  output  during  this  period  : — 

Land  Under  Cultivation. 


Year  1847. 

Year  1867. 

In  arpsnts.* 

111  acres. 

In  arpents. 

In  acres. 

Maize 

Wheat            

Barley 
Oats    .... 

Rye    

421,543 

183,632 

54,562 

42,901 

22,638 

384,657-99 

167,564-20 

49,787-82 

39,147-16 

20,657-17 

445,820 

248,936 

58,715 

50,617 

30,470 

406,810-75 

227,154-10 

53,577-44 

46,188-01 

27,803-87 

Total    area    of    land 
under  cereal  culture 

761,734 

695,082-28 

861,070 

785,726-38 

*  One  arpent  of  arable  land  =  0-365  hectares. 
„         ,,      vineyard       —  0-058       „ 
.,      grassland    =0-218 


The 

harvest  during 

:hese  year? 

)  amounted  to 

— 

1847. 

1867. 

1847. 

1867. 

Maize 

Wheat 

Barley 

Tons. 

159,988 

70,272 

11,254 

Tons. 

169,413 

95,548 

16,981 

Oats 

Rye  

Tons. 

10,327 

6,349 

Tons. 

12,309 

8,661 

The  progress  in  cultivation  is  even  more  noticeable  if  a  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  latest  statistics  : — 
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l'fici;iitag- 

I'cicontag'' 

1897. 

of 

1905. 

of 

Ill  hectares. 

total  area. 

In  hecfarcB. 

total  area 

Gardens            

14,922- 17 

0-59 

25,815-25 

1-29 

Ploughed  land 

972,450-31 

38-47 

1,027,815-71 

50-00 

Vineyards          

68,330-28 

2-70 

33,101-48 

1-60 

Orchards           

97,971-14 

3-88 

136,939-51 

6-66 

Grazing  land     

652,269-9(5 

25-80 

418,391-87 

20-35 

Forests 

481,213-95 

1904 

293,011-75 

14-80 

Commons    and    inicultivated 

240,730-17 

9-52 

110,101-26 

5-33 

land. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is,  that  the  area 
of  cultivated — especially  ploughed — land  has  much  increased  and 
this  to  the  detriment  of  the  commons,  grass  land  and  forests. 

Agriculture,  therefore,  has  made  noticeable  progress.  The  only 
set-back  has  been  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  vineyards.  The 
country  was  formerly  famous  for  its  vines,  but  the  phylloxera  has 
not  yet  been  overcome  and  the  new  plants,  though  important, 
have  not  succeeded  in  making  up  for  the  destruction  of  the  old. 

//  arable  land  is  considered  we  find  the  following  figures  : — 


1906. 

1908. 

In  liectares. 

In  hectares. 

Cereals             

645,898-71 

640,202-02 

Maize 

548,155-86 

566,407-20 

Meadows         

325,644-16 

324,143-78 

Orchards         

132,085-14 

143,474-36 

Vines   

34,803-87 

40,474-23 

Potatoes         

29,053-58 

26,805-27 

Industrial  plants  (tobacco,  poppies. 

15,973-91 

17,920-40 

etc.). 

Vegetables 

9,121-06 

10,116-21 

The  harvest  during  these  two  years  and  that  between  was  : — 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Q'ons. 

Maize 

705,790-9 

449,374-7 

533,691-5 

Cereals          

576,083-9 

366,457-5 

457,734-8 

Hay  and  clover 

556,545-3 

307,027  - 1 

226,858-5 

Straw             

543,857-2 

338,560-2 

777,728-9 

Plums            

344,380-2 

288,275-0 

530,061-8 

Potatoes        

113,954-7 

58,990-5 

54,946-4 

Various  fruits 

104,152-3 

107,666-8 

97,057-0 

Vegetables    

67,317-8 

29,185-7 

30,229-7 

Grapes           

57,440-7 

53,609-3 

85,570-0 

Industrial  plants      

22,424-3 

43,606-2 

42,132-0 

Cattle  Raising. — In  addition  to  agriculture,  Serbia  has  always 
■been  a  cattle-raising  country.     We  know  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
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the  cattle  of  Serbia  were  considered  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  Balkan 
States.  During  the  Turkish  occupation  this  industry,  with  all  others, 
was  ruined,  but  with  the  liberation  of  Serbia  it  was  re-started  and 
the  progress,  on  the  whole,  has  been  very  great,  although  at  one 
period  the  number  of  cattle  shows  a  slight  decrease. 

The  first  statistics  dealing  with  cattle  are  those  of  1846  and  are 
as  follows  : — 


1859. 


1866. 


Homed  cattle 
Bulls  and  bullocks 
Horses 


672,738 
280,334 


802,692 
334,349 


741,425 

307,516 

18,680 


The  latest  statistics  dealing  with  live  stock  in  Serbia  are  as 
follows  : — 


1890. 

1895.           1 

1900. 

1905. 

Sheep            

2,963,904 

3,094,206 

3,061,759 

3,160,166 

Pigs 

908,603 

904,446 

959,580 

908,580 

Cattle            

819,251 

915,428 

956,661 

962,503 

Goats... 

509,738 

525,991 

432,067 

510,063 

Horses            

163,391 

169,928 

184,849 

174,363 

Oxen 

8,494 

7,471 

6,929 

7,450 

Donkeys        

1,463 

1,645 

1,762 

1,247 

Mules 

125 

133 

178 

737 

Total              

5,374,969 

5,619,248 

5,603,785 

5,724,639 

A  comparison  of  the  above  totals  shows  an  increase  and  they  are 
more  suggestive  if  compared  with  the  first  available  statistics.  Then 
the  development  appears  really  important.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
sheep,  pigs  and  cattle  are  the  prevailing  live-stock  found  in  Serbia. 

Industries. — From  our  examination  of  the  occupations  of  the 
Serbian  population  we  know  that  almost  all  are  occupied  in 
agriculture.  Serbian  industries  have  lately  developed  to  some 
extent,  but  we  shall  see  that  a  full  development  of  the  economic 
life  in  Serbia  was  impossible. 

At  present  the  most  important  industries  are  of  a  domestic 
character,  first  started  to  utilise  the  abundant  natural  products  of 
the  country  and  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  peasant  family.  Some, 
however,  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  now  supply 
the  rest  of  the  community  and  deserve  mention  as  industries  proper. 
The  most  important  are  :  making  of  brandy,  cheese,  carpets,  oarthen- 
ware  and  woodwork  ;  drying  of  plums  for  prunes  and  flax  spinning. 
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Modern  Serbian  industries  in  the  same  way  utilise  the  raw  j)ro- 
ducts  of  the  country  and  largely  supply  the  home  market.  The  chief 
are  :  flour  milling,  beer  and  jam  making,  and  the  making  of  pottery. 

At  first  most  of  the  flour  mills  wore  driven  by  water,  but  since 
1880  steam  has  been  used  and  in  1890  Serbia  possessed  102  steam 
mills  with  a  capital  of  3  million  francs.  In  1905  this  number  had 
increased  to  244  with  a  capital  of  10  million  francs.  In  1890  there 
were  11  breweries,  with  an  invested  capital  of  over  2'3  million  francs, 
increased  in  1909  to  45  million.  Dp  to  the  present  jam  making 
has  not  been  conducted  through  large  factories  ;  only  one  such 
existed  and  jam  was  made  in  a  primitive  manner  and  in  small  pro- 
portions by  local  nierchants.  The  textile  industry  has  a  great  future 
and  before  the  war  there  were  three  establishments  of  modern 
importance.  There  are  many  saw  mills  in  Serbia,  14  being  established 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  chief  development,  in  the  future,  of  Serbian  industry  lies 
undoubtedly  in  the  utilisation  of  the  raw  material  which  is  available 
in  Serbia,  not  only  in  the  agricultural  products  and  fruit,  but  in  the 
forests  and  mines. 

Forests. — To-day,  Serbia  possesses  over  i^  million  hectares 
(3,750,000  acres)  of  forest,  one-third  of  her  total  area.  Of  this, 
over  two-thirds  is  State  and  communal  property,  only  300,000 
hectares  (750,000  acres)  being  private  property. 

The  chief  varieties  of  trees  are  :  Beech  (300,000  hectares) ;  Oak 
(137,000  hectares)  ;  and  Pine,  with  other  coniferous  varieties 
(82,000  hectares). 

The  most  important  forests  belonging  to  the  State  are  : — 


Hectares. 

Acres. 

Homolye             

120,000 

300,000 

Miroch  and  Deli- Jo  van 

27,000 

67,500 

Rudnik 

17,000 

42,500 

Malyen    

20,000 

50,000 

Baranya 

15,000 

37,500 

Tara        

25,000 

62,500 

Gotoh      

20,000 

50,000 

Yastrebatz          

30,000 

75,000 

Toplitza  .... 

30,000 

75,000 

Kukavitza           

25,000 

62,500 

Mines.- — ^Serbia  has  large  mining  resources.  Traces  of  debris, 
shafts,  coins  and  tools  show  that  the  mines  were  worked  in  Roman 
times.  We  have  explained  how  this  mining  industry  developed 
when  Serbia  had  a  national  economic  organisation  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     With   the    Turkish   domination   the   mining   industry   dis- 
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appeared.  But  as  soon  as  Serbia  was  liberated  she  began  to  take 
a  renewed  interest  in  mining,  and  the  Serbian  Government,  when 
the  Serbian  State  was  in  process  of  organisation,  took  a  prominent 
interest  in  the  mines  and  their  exploitation.  But  the  lack  of  capital 
and  means  of  transport  handicapped  the  development  of  mining. 
Consequently  this  industry  is  now  in  its  first  stages  in  Serbia  and  the 
most  important  work  still  remains  to  be  done.  Up  to  the  present  the 
most  satisfactory  results  have  been  achieved  in  the  mining  of  copper, 
gold  and  coal. 

We  give  in  the  table  on  the  next  page  the  statistics  showing  the 
amount  of  ores  exported  between  1904  and  1908,  but  these  figures 
ought  not  to  lead  to  any  wrong  opinion  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  still  unworked  mining  resources  of  Serbia.  Since  these  statistics 
were  compiled,  one  copper  mine  alone  has  exceeded  the  results  of 
the  copper  mines  here  shown,  and  in  1910  the  export  of  ore  from 
this  mine  amounted  to  over  8  million  francs  worth. 

Foreign  Trade. — All  we  have  stated  up  to  now  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  conditions  and  organisation  of  Serbia,  and 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  Serbian  population  will  be  proved  by  a 
study  of  Serbia's  foreign  trade.  Of  course,  when  Serbia  first  obtained 
an  independent  existence,  this  trade  was  extremely  limited.  It 
was  merely  a  kind  of  local  trade  within  the  frontier,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  export  of  pigs.  Food,  especially  wheat,  was  imported. 
This  was  quite  natural  at  a  time  when  agriculture  was  stiU  little 
developed.  But  things  changed  quickly  and  Serbia  has  exported 
in  increasing  quantities,  agricultural  raw  products,  cereals,  live 
stock,  pigs,  cattle  and  fruit,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  imported 
increasing  quantities  of  manufactured  articles. 

From  the  following  figures  we  shall  see,  (1)  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  Serbian  trade,  (2)  the  goods  imported  and  exported,  (3) 
the  increase  in  the  import  and  export  trade,  and  finally  the  different 
countries  with  which  Serbia  dealt. 

(1)  Figures  showing  amount  of  Serbia's  foreign  trade  (in 
francs) : — ■ 


Year. 

Import. 

Export. 

Percentage  of  total  foreign 
trade. 

Import. 

Export. 

1869 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1911 

Francs. 
26,659,.546 
27,037,238 
31,219,243 
46.095,614 
115,425,600 

Francs. 
33,863,709 
30,595,420 
35,014,874 
35,212,269 
116,916,000 

I'i'r  cnt. 
44-05 
47-73 
47- 13 
56-69 
47-62 

Per  cent. 
55-95 
52-27 
52-87 
43-31 
52-38 
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(2)  Figures  showing  value  of  goods  imported  into  and  exported 
from  Serbia  (in  francs)  in  1911  : — 


Imports 


Experts. 


Textile  goods 

Agricultural    products    (raw    and    pre- 
served)   .... 
Metals  and  hardware 
Machinery  and  electrical  apparatus 
Live  stock  and  animal  products 
Drugs  and  dyes 

Ore,  coal  and  mineral  products... 
Hides,  leather,  pelts 
Timber 

Paper  and  papier-mache  goods  .... 
Furniture    .... 
Glassware    .... 
Pottery 

Watches,  small-arms  and  toys    .... 
Fatty  products 

Jewellery  and  precious  stones    .... 
Scientific  apparatus  and  art  goods 
Rubber,  gutta-percha 
Stone,  asphalt,  plaster,  cement.... 
Books  and  pictures 

Brushes,  brooms,  &c 

Wicker- work  goods 


Francs. 

Francs. 

31,326,000 

2,143,000 

20,062,000 

64,788,000 

19,461,000 

9,657,000 

11,861,000 

28,000 

10,445,000 

38,130,000 

7,573,000 

288,000 

6,936,000 

718,000 

4,140,000 

37,000 

2,262,000 

858,000 

2,210,000 

9,000 

1,671,000 

66,000 

1,520,000 

— 

1,303,000 

109,000 

1,138,000 

— 

879,000 

18,000 

843,000 

— 

489,000 

._. 

435,000 

1,000 

315,000 

43,000 

302,000 

19,000 

84,000 

4,000 

79,000 

1,000 

(3)  Different  countries  from  which  Serbia  imported  goods  and 
into  which  she  exported  from  1900  to  1911  ;  figures  showing  value  in 
francs.     (See  next  page.) 

If  the  productive  economic  capacity  of  Serbia  is  considered  from 
these  statistics,  we  see  that  the  bulk  of  the  Serbian  exports  consists 
of  agricultural  products  and  cattle,  and  the  capacity  of  the  produc- 
tion of  these  articles  has  constantly  risen,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  foreign  trade  in  these  goods  was  always  hampered,  and  some- 
times completely  prevented,  as  we  shall  see. 

As  regards  agricultural  production,  the  first  place  is  certainly 
taken  by  the  cultivation  of  maize,  which  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
population  and  of  the  large  quantities  of  pigs  and  cattle.  Maize  is 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  is  this  great  home  consumption 
satisfied,  but,  in  1910,  maize  was  exported  to  the  value  of  over  21-4 
million  francs. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  takes  second  place,  but  is  also  very 
important.  The  consumption  of  wheat  is  less  than  that  of  maize, 
and  in  1909  the  export  valued  over  29  million  francs. 

In  our  general  statistics  we  have  included  fruit  export  in  the 
agricultural  products.     It  would  be  interesting  perhaps  to  note  that 
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fruit  growing  is  extremely  important  and  that  great  results  could 
be  achieved  in  this  direction.  At  present  the  most  exten-ivelv 
cultivated  fruit  is  the  plum,  which  has  achieved  quite  a  famous 
reputation,  but  which  is  often  known  abroad  as  the  German  plum, 
because  its  export  is  effected  through  German  intermediaries.  The 
export  of  prun'  s  was  as  follows  : — 


Tons. 

Value  in  francs. 

1906    

1907     

1908     

1910     

48,270 
42,648 
49,042 
23,901 

12,067,520 
15,743,616 
10,350,721 
10,488,043 

and  the  export  of  plum  ; 

am  : — 

'i'ons. 

Value  In  francs. 

1906     

1907     

1908     

12,439 
13,306 

14,898 

3,175,087 
4,257,932 
3,251,093 

In  addition  to  these  figures  a  certain  qi^antity  of  plums  were  also 
exported  in  1910,  valuing  about  one  million  francs. 
The  export  of  other  fruit  besides  plums,  was  : — ■ 


Tons . 

Value  In  francs. 

1905     

44,440 

2,169,000 

1906     

15,500 

1,095,100 

1907     

30,450 

2,492,900 

1908     

17,310 

1,480,400 

1909     

— 

2,288,300 

1910     

— 

2,740,000 

The  second  item  of  importance  in  Serbian  export  after  food  stuffs 
is  that  of  live-stock  and  meat.  The  growth  in  the  quantity  exported 
shows  the  progress  made  in  cattle  raising  ;  but  to  be  able  .to  judge 
this  from  the  official  statistics,  it  should  be  known  that  among  the 
many  difficulties  which  Serbian  trade  had  to  overcome,  special 
difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  the  export  of  cattle  and  meat  which  was 
many  times  completely  prohibited. 

The  export  of  cattle  and  pigs  was  the  first  item  in  the  foreign 
trade  when  Serbia  gained  her  independence.  And  until  1905,  this 
export  was  almost  completely  directed  into  Austria.     Since  that  date 
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Mie  tariff  war  ljotw(!(ui  Anst rin-IIuiif^ary  and  Serbia  began,  and  tlie 
export  was  directed  to  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Italy. 
Export  of  cattle  estimated  in  heads  : — 


I'JIO. 


Austria- Hungary  .... 

71,937 

Bult?aria 

89 

853 

665 

1 85  ■ 

Turkey        

89 

4,031 

22,154 

36,161 

Egypt        

— 

3,344 

5,809 

— 

Italy            

— 

2,842 

6,396 

— 

France 

— 

2,100 

— • 

— 

Greece         

~ 

~ 

665 

The  export  of  pigs  estimated  in  heads,  was  :- 


To 

li)05. 

1907. 

1909. 

1910. 

Austria-Hungary  .... 

121,930 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Bulgaria 

132 

— 

9,929 

3,352 

Egypt           

— 

— 

4,799 

— 

Turkey         

140 

1,987 

8,718 

4,720 

Italy             

— 

7,227 

•      1,415 

275 

Greece 

— 

— 

154 

— 

Rumania     

— 

635 

— 

5,285 

As  the  export  of  live-stock  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  policy  of  handicapping  Serbia's  trade,  slaughter- 
houses have  been  established  in  Serbia,  and  their  activity  has  been 
chiefly  devoted  to  prepare  meat  for  export.  Serbia  had  five  estab- 
lishments of  this  kind  where  about  50  to  60  thousand  head  of  cattle 
and  about  150  to  180  thousand  pigs  were  slaughtered  every  year. 
The  chief  establishment,  which  is  in  Belgrade,  exported  : — 


Killed  meat  : — ■ 

Head. 

Tons. 

1911     

22,018 

= 

9,082-111 

1912     

23,170 

= 

9,556-294 

1913     

10,849 

= 

5,325-690 

Pork  :— 

1911     

68,047 

= 

9,751-277 

1912     

89,044 

= 

11,426-760 

1913     

100,776 

= 

12,913-465 

The  rest  of  the  Serbian  export  consists  chiefly  of  raw  products,  of 
which  hides,  timber  and  ore  should  be  mentioned,  but  which  cannot 
be  studied  in  such  a  short  survey. 

This  economic  progress  was  achieved  in  such  a  short  time  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Serbia  had  to  create  the  whole  of  her  economic 
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existence.     In  fact,  when  she  was   liberated  in  1830  she  had  no 
economic  organisation  or  production. 

Means  of  communication. — The  first  attention  of  the  Serbian 
State  was  given  early  in  its  existence  to  the  construction  of  some 
dams  on  the  river  Save  and  the  construction  of  roads.  For  a  long 
time  the  only  communications  were  by  road.  And  these  consisted 
chiefly  of  surface  tracks,  and  were  rarely  paved  with  stone,  except 
in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the  chief  thoroughfares.  Until  1884, 
Serbia  had  no  railways. 

The  situation  to-day,  as  regards  means  of  communication,  is 
this  : — 

Serbia  has  succeeded  in  building  in  macadam  her  most 
important  roads  and  establishing  the  necessary  bridges  and  viaducts. 
It  is  estimated  that  Serbia  has  spent  about  loo  million  francs  in 
constructing  these  chief  roads  of  communication,  and  she  had  about 
15  thousand  kilometres  of  roads,  including  those  of  local  interest. 

Railways. — The  first  Serbian  railway  was  constructed  between 
Belgrade  and  Nish  in  1884.  According  to  the  statistics  of  1908, 
Serbia  had  625-3  kilometres  of  State  railways. 

(In  New  Serbia  there  are  about  400  kilometres,  and  if  all  the 
additional  constructions  since  1908  and  local  and  private  lines  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  full  length  of  the  Serbian  railways 
would  be  about  1,700  kilometres.) 

The  rolling-stock  at  the  same  date  consisted  of  78  engines  and 
2,558  railway  wagons. 

River   communication. — Transport   by  rivers  (on  the   Save   and 
Danube)  is  performed  by  a  Serbian  Navigation  Company.     In  1908, 
the  figures  relating  to  this  were  as  follows  : — 
The  Company  disposed  of — 
8  ships. 
46  barges. 
2  boats  for  transporting  wood. 
15  rafts. 
By  these  means — 

306,580  persons ; 
159,775-8  tons  of  goods  ;  and 
66,870  logs  were  transported. 
The  figures  showing  the  development  of  the  postal  service  are  as 
follows  : — 


In   1898 

Serbia 

liai 

119 

post  offices 

„  1901 

,, 

120 

,, 

„  1904 

,, 

1,241 

,, 

„  1907 

,, 

1,4.50 

,, 

„  1908 

„ 

1,493 

,, 
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As  regards  telegraphic  service,  the  following  figures  show  (in 
kilometres)  the  length  of  the  telephonic  and  tfih'gra])hic  distances  :  -  - 


1908. 


Telegraph 
Telephone 


3,281-6 
1,446-2 


3,439-3 
2,126-0 


Currency  and  BanJdng.— At  the  moment  of  Serbia's  liberation 
her  monetary  condition  was  the  same  as  that  of  Turkey,  which  was 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  Over  forty  different  varieties  of  coin 
were  in  circulation  in  Serbia,  chief  of  which  were  Austrian  and 
Turkish.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Serbian  authorities  was  to 
adopt  the  Turkish  piastre  as  the  legal  standard  of  coinage,  and  to 
fix  the  rate  of  exchange  of  all  money  circulating  in  the  country  to 
the  piastre.  This  rate  of  exchange,  however,  could  not  remain 
stable  owing  to  the  diminishing  value  of  the  Turkish  piastre,  and 
as  soon  as  1833  the  Serbian  Authorities  were  obliged  to  lower  the 
exchange  rate  of  the  piastre  to  half  its  nominal  value,  so  that  a 
new  idealistic  unit  was  created,  the  Government  tax  grosche,  the 
value  of  which  corresponded  to  the  lo  kreutzer  piece,  or,  200  tax 
grosches  were  equivalent  to  421  ordinary  Turkish  grosches.  To 
overcome  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  the  Government  began 
to  coin  national  money,  according  to  laws  passed  in  1868  and  1869. 
In  1878  the  monetary  question  was  definitely  solved  by  the  adoption 
of  a  national  currency,  and  by  the  adoption  also  of  the  system  of 
the  Latin  monetary  union,  with  one  difference  only  :  the  Serbian  unit 
was  a  gold  dinar.  In  practice,  however,  the  dinar  was  of  silver, 
which  was  always  liable  to  a  gold  premium  in  the  exchange  for 
gold. 

For  instance,  the  exchange  of  the  French  sovereign  for  Serbian 
dinars  in  1908  was  as  follows  :  — 


January. 

March. 

May. 

July.        I      September. 

1 

Xovember. 

20-22 

20-31 

20-22 

20-06                20-04 

20-46 

This  indicates  clearly  the  instability  of  the  Serbian  currency, 
which  was  of  great  disadvantage  to  trade. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  last  ten  years  before  the  war,  a  growing 
stability  was  noticeable,  and  the  gold  premium  constantly  decreased. 
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(In  1903  it  amounted  to  4-6  per  cent.  ;  in  1904,  3-5  per  cent.  ; 
in  1905,  2  per  cent.;  in  1906,  1-3  per  cent.;  in  1907, 
I  per  cent.) 

Just  before  the  war  of  1912,  the  Serbian  Government  had  con- 
templated transforming  the  unit  from  silver  to  gold.  This  was 
quite  possible  then,  because  the  gold  reserve  of  the  National 
Bank,  the  note-issuing  Bank  of  Serbia,  was  quite  adequate  for  such 
a  change.  (.-Vfter  the  Balkan  wars,  the  paper  circulation  in  Serbia 
amounted  to  about  100,000,000  dinars,  and  the  gold  reserve  to 
about  60,000,000  francs). 

In  1912  there  was  in  circulation  in  Serbia 

15-6  millions  of  silver  money. 
3*6         ,,  nickel      ,, 

which  was  increased  during  the  Balkan  war  by 

10  millions  of  silver  money,  and 
2-4    ,,  nickel      ,, 

The  notes  issued  by  the  Serbian  National  Bank  before  the  recent 
war  amounted  in  value  to  100,000,000  dinars. 

The  first  Serbian  bank  was  created  in  1869,  after  which  progress 
was  for  a  time  slow,  owing  to  the  inexperience  and  the  misfortune 
of  the  first  banking  institution.  But  during  the  last  few  years 
especially  great  development  has  taken  place.  Before  the  war  of 
1912,  Serbia  possessed  177  banking  and  credit  organisations.  Some 
of  these  were  very  limited  in  importance,  and  strictly  speaking  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  banks,  but  nevertheless  they  helped  the 
banks  proper  to  organise  credit  and  to  direct  the  available  capital 
in  the  country  into  productive  channels.  The  discount  of  bills  forms 
the  chief  active  business  of  the  Serbian  banks,  and  deposit  the 
chief  passive  business.  Of  these  177  banks  only  5  are  created 
with  foreign  capital,  in  which  French,  Austrian  and  German  capital 
finds  a  place.  Up  to  the  present,  English  capital  has  not  been 
represented  in  Serbian  baidvs. 

In  1908,  the  position  of  the  chief  Belgrade  banks  was  as 
follows  : — 
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FiHiircs  g 

veil  in  diuaiB. 

l'ai<l  in 

lotal 
value  ()f 

Total 

.Net 

Name  of  bank. 

cap:tal. 

Deposits. 

bills 
discounted. 

turnover. 

profit. 

Serbian  National  Bank     .... 

7,500,000 

54,275,480 

214,996,056 

643,098 

Banque  d'Kxportation 

2,500,000 

296,744 

1,572,682 

26,534,153 

125,856 

Banque  de  Credit  Serbe   .... 

1,200,000 

434,779 

1,918,893 

125,371,075 

150,784 

Association  de  Belgrade   ... 

1,000,000 

1,688,401 

29,111,495 

38,161,277 

259,664 

Banque    Commerciale    de 

Belgrade              

1,000,000 

1,043,942 

14,625,401 

117,396,111 

191,515 

Etablissement    de    Cr<idit 

de  Belgrade        

900,000 

678,756 

16,412,740 

22,403,588 

91,224 

Banque     de     Credit     des 

Artisans 

941,557 

140,658 

3,033,454 

10,190.408 

38,489 

Banque  d'Echange 

800,000 

1,544,168 

22,033,579 

48,456,118 

143,507 

Association  des  Employes 

700,000 

121,706 

598,348 

729,169 

54,628 

Banque  Central  Serbe 

500,000 

40,391 

4,617,855 

9,228,532 

36,860 

Association  de  Vracar 

500,000 

1,905,982 

8,140,924 

24,898,881 

65,000 

Piiblic  expenditure  and  revenue.- — This  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment and  organisation  of  Serbia  is  also  visible  from  the  statistics 
showing  the  increase  in  the  Serbian  public  expenditure  and  public 
revenue.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Serbian  State,  the 
Budget  was  very  small,  public  revenue  was  limited  and  was  not  even 
distinct  from  the  private  income  of  the  Serbian  Prince.  But  as  the 
State  organisation  developed,  expenses  increased  and  the  public 
revenue  had  to  be  increased  too.  The  whole  of  the  economic 
organisation  which  we  have  reviewed  had  to  be  created  in  less  than 
80  years,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  a  primitive  and  poor 
peasant  country,  such  as  Serbia  was  in  1830,  could  achieve  this. 
There  was  no  capital  to  draw  upon,  and  the  whole  public  expenditure 
could  be  covered  only  by  the  annual  surplus  created  by  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  peojjle.  If  the  growth  of  public  revenue  and 
expenditure  is  considered,  we  find  the  following  figures  (in  francs)  : — 


Years. 

Public 
revenue. 

Public 

expenditure. 

Years. 

Public 
revenue. 

Public 

expenditure. 

1882-83.. 
1885-86  . 
1890       ... 
1895       .... 

34,480,000 
46,000,000 
47,296,864 
63,755,600 

34,369,919 
45,968,639 
46,196,864 
63,623,868 

1900     .  .. 
1905     ... 
1908     .... 

77,789,648 
88,046,000 
95,239,037 

76,269,245 
87,632,278 
95,091,251 

Although  the  public  revenue  increased  with  the  economic 
capacity  of  the  country,  it  was  nevertheless  impossible  to  meet  all 
the  expenses  incidental  to  State  organisation  thereby.  That  is  why, 
early  in  her  independent  life,  Serbia  had  to  have  recourse  to  public 
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loans  which  were  all  contracted  abroad.  The  first  of  these  loans 
were  contracted  in  1876  and  1881.  The  Serbian  national  debt  in 
1915  amounted  to  897-5  million  francs.  The  Serbian  loans  were 
placed  abroad  as  follows  :— 

France  To  amount  ol  762-2  million  francs. 

Germany       ....         ....         ....       „  ,,        148 

Austria-Hungary      ....         ....       „  „  43  ^^         ^.^ 

The  amortisation  of  the  Serbian  public  debt  was  assured  by 
setting  aside  various  public  taxes  specially  for  that  purpose.  In  1913 
the  annual  amortisation  was  32  -8  million  francs  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  collected  for  the  purpose  exceeded  this  sum  by  over  21  million 
francs. 

The  result  of  this  examination  of  the  economic  development  of 
Serbia  convinces  us  that  though  the  achievement  in  this  direction 
was  relatively  very  great,  it  is  not  what  it  should  be  if  the  economic 
]»ossibilities  of  the  Serbian  race  are  taken  into  consideration. 

There  was  also  another  part  of  the  Serbian  nation  which  lived  in 
an  independent  State,  viz.,  in  Montenegro.  The  economic  conditions 
of  Montenegro  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  southern  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Serbia,  and  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  full  national  economic  development  in  Serbia, 
applies  even  more  to  Montenegro.  In  fact,  this  State  does  not 
possess  enough  natural  resources  to  start  an  independent  economic 
existence.  This  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  1910,  Montenegro's 
foreign  trade  deficit  amounted  to  5'8  million  francs.  Export 
amounted  to  24  million  francs  and  import  to  8'2  million,  of  which 
4-5  million  (56  per  cent,  of  the  total)  came  from  Austria-Hungary. 

In  1912,  Montenegro  had  an  area  of  9,080  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  285,000,  which  was  increased  in  1913  to  15,087,  with 
a  total  population  of  435,000.  The  population  is  occupied  in  cattle 
raising  and  agriculture  and  the  total  land  under  cultivation,  in  the 
old  provinces,  was  ^8,000  hectares.  The  same  products  are  grown 
as  in  Serbia. 

Economic  conditions  in  the  Serbian  territories  liberated  in  1912. 

The  best  method  of  showing  how  important  was  the  economic 
development  of  the  population  living  in  independent  Serbia  is  by 
comparing  it  with  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Serbian  population 
under  Turkey. 

Popidation. — The  area  of  the  newly-liberated  territories  is  esti- 
mated at  43,000  to  44  000  sq.  kilometres,  and  the  population  of 
these  territories  was  estimated  at  1,500,000.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
impossible   to   give   particulars   showing   tiie   development  of  this 
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population,  as  the  statistics  for  this  territory,  as  long  as  it  was  muler 
Turkish  denoininution,  are  not  available.  The  same  reserve  must 
be  observed  with  the  figures  given  below.  They  will  be  found  to  be 
incomplete,  and  most  of  them  are  estimates  made  by  the  Serbian 
authorities  since  the  liberation  of  these  territories. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  j)0])ulation  is  its  scantiness, 
compared  to  the  extent  of  territory,  as  many  of  the  people  emigratec 
to  escape  from  the  Turkish  rule,  first  to  Serbia,  and  then  to  America. 
The  occupation  of  the  population  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural, 
even  much  more  so  than  in  Serbia,  because  here  commerce  and  trade 
are  very  often  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  not  Serbian.  The 
economic  conditions  of  this  population  are  very  primitive,  as  their 
chief  occupation,  agriculture,  is  carried  out  in  a  very  primitive 
manner. 

Agriculture. — The  principal  reason  for  these  jirimitive  agricul- 
tural methods  is  the  condition  under  which  the  land  is  cultivated 
by  the  peasants.  The  very  small  holdings  belong  generally  to  the 
Serbian  population,  but  they  do  not  yield  enough  profit  inasmuch 
as  in  these  territories  agricultural  products  are  cheap  and  difficult 
to  export. 

Often  this  class  of  })eople,  possessing  small  holdings,  would 
remain  at  home  long  enough  to  cultivate  thera,  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  migrate  and  carry  on  a  certain  amount  of  trade.  Large  pro- 
perties were,  as  a  rule,  owned  by  Turkish  landlords  who  were  called 
"  begs."  These  properties  were  generally  cultivated  by  Serbian 
peasants,  who  were  their  tenants.  The  relations  between  the  Turkish 
owners  of  the  land  and  the  Serbian  tenants  changed,  in  time,  so  that 
different  conditions  exist  to-day.  The  most  usual  terms  of  tenancy 
are  that  the  peasant  receives  lodging,  one  team  of  cattle,  and  seed. 
His  duty  is  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  from  the  harvest  the  owner 
takes  one-tenth  for  taxes,  the  amount  of  the  seed  advanced,  and 
the  remainder  is  divided  between  the  owner  and  the  peasant 
tenant.  This  system  resulted  in  the  fact  that  agricultural 
methods  in  the  newly-liberated  territory  are  very  primitive.  The 
land  >  is  ploughed  by  a  wooden  plough,  and  on  this  account 
and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poor  cattle,  the  ploughing  is 
but  superficial. 

As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  the  population,  and  the  conditions 
above  mentioned,  the  land  in  this  new  territory  is  very  little  culti- 
vated. It  has  been  estimated  that  before  1912,  about  8  per  cent, 
of  the  soil  of  Turkey  in  Europe  w^as  under  cultivation,  and  that  not 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  soil  now  belonging  to  Serbia  was  culti- 
vated.    But  the  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  50  per  cent,  of  it   is 
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certainly  suitable  for  agriculture,  which  shows  the  future  possibilities. 
It  ought  to  bej^mentioned  that  it  is  from  these  provinces  that  the 
wheat  came  which  had  a  great  reputation  in  mediaeval  Serbia  as  an 
article  of  export.  The  figures  dealing  with  agriculture  in  these 
territories,  at  present  available,  are  as  follows  : — 

Land  under  cidtivation  {in  heciares). 


Department  of 

KOBSOVO. 

Department  of 
Monastir. 

Cereals     

Vines       

Vegetables 
Industrial  plants 

hectares. 

319,481 

11,299 

10,034 

8,252 

hectares. 

185,484 

11,947 

8,279 

20,727 

The  fertility  of  tli«  soil  is  shown  by  the  harvest  from  one  hectare 
(in  hectolitres)  :— 


Department  of 
Kossovo. 

Department  of 
Monastir. 

Barley     

jRye         

Oata     ....             

Wheat         

Maize       

hectolitres. 
20-88 
19-03 
18-82 
17-88 
17-60 

hectolitres. 
23-22 
20-92 
17-20 
18-99 
21-47 

Cattle. — In  the  old  Serbian  State,  the  territories  which  we  are 
now  describing  were  famous  for  cattle  raising,  but  that  industry 
lost  much  of  its  importance  during  the  Turkish  occupation,  so  that 
the  quality  of  the  live-stock  found  in  the  newly-liberated  territories 
is  much  below  that  of  Serbia. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  area  of  cultivated  land  in  these 
territories  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  acreage.  As  the 
forests  are  also  in  bad  condition,  many  of  them  having  b*een  devas- 
tated, the  soil  cannot  obtain  sufficient  moisture  to  produce  good 
pasture  ;  it  is  dry  and  the  vegetation  poor.  In  addition  to  the  poor 
pasturage,  there  is  no  selection  in  breeding  ;  the  cattle  are  used  for 
labour  while  very  young,  whicli  retards  tl  '?ir  growth.  For  these 
reasons  the  cattle  are  much  smaller  in  siz  and  poorer  in  quality 
than  those  of  Serbia.  In  the  new  territories  the  same  varieties 
of  live-stock  are  found,  but  while  there  are  so  many  pigs  in  Serbia, 
they  are  rare  in  the  new  territories,  and  sheep  and  goats  are  more 
abundant. 

Before  the  liberation  of  these  territories,  the  estimate  of  the  live- 
stock was  as  follows  : — 
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J)i-pirniiiil  of  li  ■pirtm  lit  of 

kossovo.  MonasUr. 


Sheep  and  goats 

Cattle       

Horses,  donkeys,  mules 


Heads. 

1,(502,797 

405,338 

116,8<i9 


Heads. 

1,748,007 

302,259 

108,451 


Forests  and  mines.  ~-Wc  know  that  the  forests  and  mines  in  Old 
Serbia  were  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  those  in  the 
territories  under  Turkey  until  1912.  Timber  was  also  imported  for 
shipbuilding  and  construction  from  these  regions  ;  the  exportation 
of  ore  was  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  the  old  foreign  trade 
of  Serbia.  To-day  there  is  not  much  to  say  about  these  industries  ; 
they  were  ruined  by  Turkish  rule.  A  distinction,  however,  is  to  be 
drawn.  The  forests  are  devastated,  and  they  n^ed  nursing  for  years. 
The  mineral  riches  are  still  in  the  soil,  but  unexploited,  they  require 
investigation  and  working.  There  are  no  statistics  available  about 
the  forests  and  mines.  It  is  estimated  that  6o  per  cent,  of  the  total 
territory  of  new  Serbia  is  ground  which  was  once  forest-land,  and 
is  about  2,280,000  hectares  in  extent.  But  to-day,  75  per  cent,  is 
bare,  570,000  hectares  are  under  forest,  but  not  more  than  114.000 
hectares  are  under  full-grown  forest. 

The  mines  in  new  Serbia  are  all  abandoned,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  any  statistics.  Only  one  or  two  were  worked 
in  modern  times.  Antimony  and  arsenic  were  exploited  in  Alschar. 
The  mine  was  worked  from  1891  to  1895,  and  produced  4,000  tons 
of  antimony  ore  with  about  53  to  62  per  cent,  of  pure  antimony, 
and  2,000  tons  of  arsenic  ore,  with  40  to  55  per  cent,  of  pure  arsenic. 
In  Rabrovo,  as  much  as  3,000  tons  of  chromide  was  exploited,  with 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  chromeoxide. 

But,  although  there  is  not  a  single  mine  working,  the  soil  is  full 
of  mineral'Triches.  Galleries  of  old  mines  show  this,  and  traces  are 
found  of  ore  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  sulphur  and  coal. 
In  the  place  where  the  Serbian  mediaeval  town  of  Novo  Brdo,  famous 
for  its  mines,  used  to  be,  traces  are  found  of  galleries,  6  kilometres 
in  length,  and  the  ore  contains  :  siderite  (lodestone),  pyrolusite 
(native  manganese  dioxide)  ;  haematite  (valuable  ore  of  iron)  ; 
limonite  (iron  ore)  ;    and  galenite  (sulphide  of  lead). 

Foreign  trade. — With  such  a  primitive  economic  organisation, 
scanty  population,  and  no  capital  in  the  country,  trade,  too,  was 
very  limited.  This  can  be  judged  by  the  foreign  trade.  Here  is  a 
Serbian  estimate  of  how  much  that  trade  amounted  to  yearly, 
approximately,  and  of  what  kind  of  goods  it  consisted : — 
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Export  from  the  new  territories. — According  to  an  official  state- 
ment of  the  Serbian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  1914,  the  export 
trade  of  the  new  territories  was  estimated  as  follows  : — 


In  thousands  of  franca. 

Opium  and  poppy  heads 

Tobacco  

Fruit,  chiefly  grapes      

Silk  cocoons       

Hides       

Cattle,  chiefly  sheep     

Cereals,  wheats  .... 

Rice         

Flour       

Wool        

Foodstuffs           

Woollen  goods 

Gutskins             

Ropes      

Wine        

Metals     

Sundries              

7,179 

5,756 

3,556 

3,000 

2,466 

1,793 

1,366 

616 

378 

348 

286 

176 

70 

64 

36 

17 

600 

£ 

299,125 

239,833 

148,166 

125,000 

102,750 

74,708 

66,500 

25,666 

15,760 

14,500 

11,916 

7,333 

2,916 

2,250 

1,500 

708 

20,833 

Total   ....         

27,587 

1,149,464 

Import  into  the  new  territories. — An  examination  of  the  imports 
into  the  new  territories  reveals  the  following  figures  : — 


In  thousands  of  francs. 

Woollen  and  cotton  goods 

12,733 

£ 
630,641 

Metals  and  hardware    

6,609 

233,708 

Flour       

4,603 

191,791 

Sugar       

4,027 

167,833 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

2,633 

109,708 

Chemicals  and  soaps     

2,118 

88,250 

Cereals  (wheat)               

1,696 

70,666 

Rice         

1,380 

57,500 

Petrol      

1,246 

51,916 

Salt          

1,148 

47,833 

Cofiee      

1,142 

47,683 

Foodstuffs          

1,191 

49,625 

Glass  and  china             

850 

35,410 

Jute  goods 

847 

35,291 

Paper      

815 

33,958 

Spirits     

806 

33,541 

Building  material          

640 

26,666 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

635 

26,458 

Machinery          

512 

21,333 

Oil           

306 

12,760 

Drugs      

254 

10,583 

Beer        

206 

8,541 

Wine       

87 

3,625 

Sundries 

3,698 

164,083 

Total 

49,180 

2,049,199 
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The  coiiiiiurison  between  economic  conditions  in  Serhia  and 
those  in  the  newly-liberated  territories  shows  that  the  development 
in  Serbia  was  enormous.  But  if  the  density  of  the  Serbian  popula- 
tion, their  occupation,  and  the  production  of  the  country  is  com- 
pared witli  those  of  the  Western  countries  of  Europe,  then  Serbia's 
conditions  are  still  only  primitive.  This  is  because  but  one  small 
part  of  the  Serbian  population  succeeded  in  forming  an  independent 
State,  and  that  population  was  only  just  strong  enough  to  form 
the  most  necessary  economic  organisation.  Even  that  was  hampered 
by  the  special  frontiers  which  Serbia  was  given  in  1878,  which  enabled 
Austria-Hungary  practically  to  control  her,  economically.  It  was 
indeed  essential  for  Austria-Hungary,  in  order  to  continue  her  very 
existence  as  a  State  which  was  based  on  the  domination  of  foreign 
races,  aiid  of  a  goodly  part  of  the  Serbian  race,  to  separate  the  Serbs 
in  Serbia  from  the  Serbs  in  Austria-Hungary.  This  was  effected  by 
her  policy  with  regard  to  economic  communications,  which  was  to 
give  the  economic  development  in  Serbia  a  local  character  and  limit 
it  as  much  as  possible. 

One  typical  example  of  this  policy — it  is  impossible  here  to  explain 
the  scheme  in  detail — was  the  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary  on  tlie 
occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  by  the  new  Serbian 
State  in  1878. 

Before  this  date,  Austria-Hungary  had  a  privileged  economic 
position  in  Serbia,  which  she  imposed  on  that  vassal  state  of  Turkey. 
After  1878,  having  acquired  full  independence,  Serbia  wished  to 
shake  of!  that  economic  domination  and  to  trade  freely  with  other 
countries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  Serbian  com- 
mercial treaty  to  this  effect  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
in  February,  1880.  But  Austria-Hungary,  in  order  to  prevent 
this,  closed  her  frontiers  and  prevented  all  export  from  or 
import  into  Serbia.  At  that  time  this  was  the  only  way  by 
which  Serbia  could  conduct  international  trade,  and  she  had  to 
give  in,  and  Austria-Hungary  once  more  resumed  her  monopoly 
over  Serbia. 

Since  1906  this  monopoly  was  becoming  weaker.  Serbia  decided 
first  to  resist  Austria-Hungary  and  to  divert  her  export  trade 
towards  Salonica.  This  is  visible  in  our  figures  relating  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  Serbia.  This  attitude  of  Serbia  became  even  stronger 
after  1912  when  she  secured  one  main  line  of  her  economic  communica- 
tions :  the  Vardar  Valley. 

Austrian  economic  control,  however,  was  not  removed,  because 
Austria-Hungary  still  dominated  the  other  Serbian  economic  outlets, 
the  Sava  Valley  and  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
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Southern  Slavs  under  Austria-Hungary. 

This  domination  had  to  be  removed  too,  and  a  national  develop- 
ment made  possible  for  the  Southern  Slav  race  living  under  Austria - 
Hungary. 

Population. — The  Southern  Slavs  lived  in  Austria-Hungary  in 
the  following  provinces,  and  the  numbers  of  this  Southern  Slav 
population,  according  to  Austro -Hungarian  statistics,  are  as  follows  : 

In— 

Bosnia-Herzegovina        ....  1,900,000 

Croatia- Slavonia 2,300,000 

Dalmatia 611,211 

Southern  Hungarian  Provinces  (Batchka, 

Banat,  Baranja,  Medjumurje) 720,000 

Istria          280,234 

Southern  Styria 409.835 

Southern  Carinthia          82,230 

Camiola     491,083 

Goritza,  Gradishka          154,750 

The  economic  organisation  of  this  population  was  completely 
incorporated  in  that  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Southern  Slavs  of  these  provinces  to  start  a  national  economic 
life  of  their  own.  How  far  this  is  so,  is  easily  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  study  statistically  the  economic  condition 
of  the  Southern  Slavs  in  these  provinces.  Indeed,  generally,  the 
administrative  diAdsion  does  not  correspond  to  the  national  division 
of  the  land.  For  instance,  the  Serbs  living  in  the  Southern  part  of 
Hungary  live  in  four  different  provinces,  and  if  agrarian  statistics  are 
taken  they  are  given  for  the  whole  provinces,  and  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  Serbs  are  incorporated  in  the  documents  showing 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  Hungarians. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  administrative  division,  such  as  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  composed  only  of  a  Croat  and  Serbian  population,  then 
even  in  this  case  some  aspects  of  the  economic  life  cannot  be  statis- 
tically represented,  because  the  trade  figures  are  incorporated  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  whole  of  Hungary,  under  whose  rule  these 
provinces  were.  With  some  approximate  calculation  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  figures  could  be  obtained,  but  we  do  not  propose 
to  follow  such  a  system.  We  will  give  a  short  survey  of  the  economic 
conditions  in  general,  although  all  these  Southern  Slav  lands  varv 
in  individual  economic  organisations,  we  will  use  the  statistics  which 
are  available,  and  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  these  countries. 

Occupation  of  the  Population.  Although  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions between  the  peasants  and  the  landowners  are  different  from 
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those  ill  the  couiitricH  lihcratod  in  ]\)\2,  the  cliief  occupation  of  the 
Southern  Slavs  living  in  the  different  provinces  of  Austria-Hungary 
mentioned  above  is  agriculture. 

In  Croatia-Sluvonia  (which  is  tin;  chief  agricultural  country 
after  the  Serbian  lands  in  Southern  Hungary,  but  which  we  do  not 
propose  to  consider  here,  because  for  a  statistical  study  it  is  not 
suitable,  being  administratively  incorporated  in  the  Hungarian 
statistics)  85  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

The  land  is  very  fertile  and  was  divided  up  as  follows  :--- 

Per  cent. 

Area  of  ploughed  and  garden  land  ....         ....         ....  36 

woods  and  forests ....         ....         ....  35 

grazing  ground      ....         13 

meadow  land         ....  10 

uncultivated  land ....       5 

vineyards    ....         ....         ....        1 

The  division  of  property  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  is  quite 
different  from  that  in  Serbia,  where  54  "65  per  cent,  of  the  holdings 
are  less  than  5  hectares  in  extent,  there  being  only  63  holdings  of 
over  100  hectares.  In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  there  are  4,408 
properties  of  over  100  hectares,  covering  an  area  of  3)223,065 
hectares,  which  is  27*25  per  cent,  of  the  total  private  property. 

The  average  acreage  of  land  devoted  to  the  principal  cereals 
under  cultivation  for  the  period  1911-1914  was  as  follows  :— 

Acres. 

Maize         738,841 

Wheat        582,766 

Oats  174,728 

Rye  159,384 

Barley        110,063 

Amount  of  production  of  the  principal  cereals,  in  tons  :— 

Maize  326,692 

Wheat  187,252 

Oats  38,266 

Rye  41,723 

Barley  27,439 

If  we  consider  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  where  the  conditions 
are  totally  different,  then  we  see  also  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
population  is  occupied  in  agriculture.  Indeed,  only  31,606  people  are 
occupied  in  industry. 

The  average  yearly  production  during  the  period  1902-1904  was 
as  follows  : — 
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Wheat        

Vegetables.... 

Potatoes    .... 

Tobacco     .... 

Industrial  plants 

Hay 

Clover 

Plums 

Grapes 

Other  fruit 


Tons. 

444,790-1 

127,695-0 

59,553-5 

2,805-1 

2,301-6 
612,635-7 

2,623-7 
141,841-8 

6,779-9 
44,296-6 


But  the  agricultural  production  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is 
far  from  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  fact,  the  agrarian  system  of  the 
countries  is  to-day  just  the  same  as  it  was  in  1878  at  the 
time  of  the  Austro -Hungarian  occupation  of  these  lands,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  Austrian  arguments  for  her  occu- 
pation. 

Under  this  system  a  great  quantity  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by 
holders  (kmeti),  comprising  to-day  about  112,000  families,  who  culti- 
vate the  land  of  the  agas,  acquired  during  the  Turkish  domination  ; 
the  same  system  in  fact  explained  above,  for  the  Serbian  territories 
liberated  in  1912.  The  "  kmeti  "  have  a  right  to  buy  themselves 
free,  but  that  process  is  very  slow  and  only  a  few  hundreds  a  year 
succeed  in  doing  so.  The  largest  number,  1,409,  was  reached  in 
1884.     Since,  it  has  declined,  and  was  in- — 


1900. 


816 


1902 


603 


1904... 


965 


Small  credits  are  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  "  kmeti  "  to  buy 
themselves  free,  but  the  Government  never  favoured  this,  because  the 
antagonism  between  the  "  kmeti "  and  the  landowners  was  part  of  its 
policy.  Of  course,  as  long  as  the  "  kmet ''  has  to  cultivate  the  ground 
that  does  not  belong  to  him,  he  has  no  interest  in  developing  intensive 
culture,  nor  in  improving  the  soil,  because  that  would  only  raise 
the  value  of  the  ground  he  hopes  to  buy  free. 

The  Slovene  population  is  also  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture, 
although  the  Slovene  lands  allow  even  more  scope  for  forestry  and 
cattle  raising.  The  number  employed  in  these  occupations  is  easily 
seen  when  we  state  that  in  1903  there  were  in  these  lands  875  factories, 
employing  68,000  people. 

The  Slovenes  live  in  a  territory  of  about  9,630  scpiare  miles,  of 
which  3,860  square  miles  are  in  Carniola,  1,158  square  miles  in 
Carinthia,  3,088  square  miles  in  Styria,  and  1,544  square  miles  are 
in  Istria. 

This  territory  is  divided  as  follows  : — 
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I'loimlird 
land. 


M-.kI  .w-  fin.l 
KraBH  land. 


Vln''yard<(. 


Koro'-tg. 


vatcd . 


p  T  f'llt. 

p'T  c.  nt. 

[)cr  cnt. 

per  cent. 

pi!r  r-ent. 

Rtyria      

20 

23-8 

1-4 

47-9 

6-9 

Carniola  .... 

18 

32  0 

1-5 

440 

4-5 

Cariiithia 

15 

27-5 

.— 

48-5 

90 

Coast  land 

15 

41   0 

7-5 

300 

6' 5 

The  ploughed  land  was  cultivated,  in  1910,  as  follows  :- 


Clover 
Wheat 
Potatoes 
Maize 


Hectares. 

Hectare 

65,062 

Mangelwurzela   .... 

45,814 

62,851 

Oats         

32,523 

49,648 

Barley     

19,965 

49,213 

Hops        

2,821 

The  result  of  the  harvest  in  1910  was  as  follows 


Clover 
Maize 
Oats 
Wheat 

Rye 


Hectolitre 

Hectolitres 

2,550,668 

Barley 

311,635 

901,630 

Lentils     

344,262 

873,224 

Tons. 

806,371 

Potatoes... 

149,990 

730,298 

Mangelwurzela   .... 

205,204 

The  holdings  are  small  in  the  Slovene  land,  and  are  usually  included 
in  some  larger  properties,  generally  forests.  In  Styria,  the  average 
holding  is  of  i8  hectares  (43  acres),  in  Carinthia,  20  hectares  {50 
acres),  in  Carniola,  7  hectares  (i7|-  acres),  and  in  Istria,  3  hectares 
(7I  acres). 

The  Dalmatian  population  also  is  chiefly  agricultural  (about 
85  -7  per  cent.)  and  the  figures  showing  the  average  cultivation  of  the 
land  between  1903  and  1912  are  as  follows  : — 


Hectares. 

Acres. 

Hectares. 

Acres. 

Wheat 
Rye  * 
Barley 

Oats 

28,401 
6,418 

21,275 
3,760 

71,002 

16,045 

53,187 

9,400 

Maize 

Potatoes 
Vines 

42,772 

5,694 

75,501 

106,930 
14,235 

188,752 

By  far  the  most  important  occupation,  therefore,  of  the  whole 
Southern  Slav  people  is  agriculture,  and  the  following  comparative 
figures  show  the  results  of  the  harvests  for  an  average  of  the  period 
1899  to  1903. 
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Lb3.  per  hPad 

Tons  of  cereals. 

of  population. 

Serbia      

975-2 

833-14 

Croatia  Slavonia            

1,026-4 

913-71 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

423-0 

541-48 

Dalmatia 

58-1 

214-96 

Carniola 

77-4 

334-66 

Styria      

312-4 

504-01 

Carinthia            

90-5 

541-41 

Istria 

22-7 

143-57 

Goritza-Gradishka 

27-5 

258-23 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1,930-0 

Barley 

83-0 

1,200-0 

Rye        

58-0 

300  0 

Wine    (in    thousands  of 

240  0 

hectolitres)    .... 

580-0 

The  agricultural  character  of  the  Southern  Slav  countries  is 
emphasised  if  the  Serbian  provinces  of  Hungary  are  considered.  It 
is  not  possible  to  give  a  direct  and  true  statistical  estimate,  but  if 
a  proportional  estimate  is  worked  out  for  those  lands  inhabited  by 
Serbs,  on  the  basis  of  the  Hungarian  statistics  as  a  whole,  then  we 
find  the  following  figures  :— 


Maize     ... 

Wheat  . 
Potatoes 
Oats 


After  agriculture,  the  most  important  occupations  of  the  Southern 
Slavs  are,  besides  vine  and  fruit  growing,  cattle  raising  and  forestry, 
occupations  which  are  closely  connected  with  agriculture. 

Cattle  Raising. — Cattle  raising  is  carried  out  in  different  ways  in 
these  different  lands,  by  more  advanced  methods,  as  in  the  Slovene 
lands  and  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  or  in  a  primitive  manner  as  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  Dalmatia. 

But  the  results  are,  relatively,  great,  and  as  we  cannot  enter  into 
any  details  we  will  give  figures. 

In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  the  number  of  domestic  animals  was  as 
follows  : — 


In  1895. 

In  1911. 

Cattle 

Pigs     ....         

Sheep  

Horses             

Goats 

908,730 
882,973 
595,902 
311,359 
22,418 

1,134,857 

1,164,022 

850,485 

305,050 

95,598 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  Slovene  lands  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
but  according  to  the  statistics  of  1910  they  were  as  follows  : — ■ 
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ri«^. 

Ciilll^ 

Sli>'' p.          1         Uor.-'-. 

1 

Styria            

Carinthia       

Carniola         

Coast  land     ... 

830,520 
185,595 
177,000 
Ill.C.l!) 

083,443 
222,3h:{ 
227,000 
138,(KJ0 

120,240 
95,250 
24,000 

228,236 

62,408 
30,020 
40,000 
13,104 

.In    Bosniii  and    llcrzc^foviii:!,   flic    iminluT  of  doiiicstic   aniiiiah 
in  1895  wa3  : — 


Sheep. 

Goats. 

Cattle. 

I'lg^. 

Horses  and  iiiiili-.. 

3,230,720 

1,447,049 

1,417,341 

662,242 

239,626 

Tti  Dalni 

itia,  the  number  of  domestic  animals  in  1910 

,  was  :  - 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Cattle. 

rig<. 

Miih's  and 
donkeys. 

Horses. 

1,027,747 

254,896 

104,716 

70,849 

42,670 

26,520 

An  estimate  of  the  number  of  domestic  animals  in  the  Serbian 
provinces  iinder  Hungary  was  as  follows  :^ 


Sheep  and  goats. 

Pigs. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

1,900,000 

1,300,000 

839,000 

516,000 

Forests. — The  Southern  Slav  lands  include  some  countries  which 
are  famous  for  forestry,  and  this  is  a  very  important  occupation  of 
the  population  at  present,  and  especially  for  the  future.  The  most 
important  forests  are  in  the  Slovene  lands  ;  Bosnia  and  Herzego\dna  ; 
Croatia  and  Slavonia.    The  following  are  the  statistics  : — 

Slovene  lands. — It  is  estimated  that  the  forests  in  those  parts 
of  the  following  provinces  inhabited  bv  the  Slovene  people  onlv, 
amoimt  (in  hectares)  to  : — 


Private  forests. 

State  and  Communal 
property. 

Total. 

Carniola          

Styria 

Carinthia         

Coast  land 

hectares. 

331,699 

240,153 

158,039 

46,291 

hectares. 

110,268 

26,129 

43,319 

40,187 

hectares. 
441,967 
266,282 
201,358 
86.478 
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The  production  of  these  forests  in  1910  (in  cubic  metres)  was  as 
follows  : — 


iimber. 

Firewood. 

Caniiola  ... 
Carinbhia 

Styria      

Coast  land          

cubic  metres. 

578,150 

459,812 

293,000 

30,892 

cubic  metres. 
677,280 
378,576 
461,900 
247,868 

Total    

1,361,854 

1,765,624 

The  forests  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  are  very  important.  Tlie 
timber  is  of  very  good  quality  and  there  are  over  840  ooo  acres 
covered  with  oak  alone,  and  435,000  acres  covered  with  black  pine. 
But  the  forests  are  badly  cut  by  holders  of  concessions,  and  in 
1907  two-thirds  of  the  forests  marked  for  improvement  were  not 
touched. 

The  pre-war  statistics  relating  to  these  forests  were  as  follows : — 


Total  area  covered 

by  forests 

(in  hectares). 


Annual  production 
(in  cubic  metres). 


Value  in  kronen. 


1,496,029 


5,092,900 


70,821,295 


The  statistics  relating  to  the  forests  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  are 
(in  hectares)  as  follows  :  — 


state 
property. 

Per  cent,  of 

State 
property. 

Private 
property. 

Per  cent,  of 

private 
property. 

Full  grown    

Undergrowth 
Shrubs           

hectares. 

1,436,584 
374,376 
186,985 

per  cent. 

71-9 

18-7 

9-4 

hectares. 
121,827 
185,279 
225,086 

per  cent. 
21-2 
33-6 
40-8 

Total  forest  belong- 
ing to  the  State. 

1,997,945  hectares  -^78-4 
per  cent,   of    the   total 
forests. 

532,192    hectares.      Total 
private   forests  =  21-6 
per  cent,  of  total  forests. 

The  total  ground  covered  by  forests,  including  that  belonging 
to  the  Church  : 

2;530,i37  hectares,  which  is  50  per  cent,  of    the  whole  area  of 
these  territories. 

2  B  2 
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The  export  trade  in  timber  and  wood  from   Bosnia   and   Herze- 
i^ovina,  in  1904,  was  as  follows  : — 


Tonp.                      Value  in  kronen,     i             Value  in  £. 

Firewood     .... 
Timber        

70,216-2 
405,961-7 

477,470 
22,465,788 

£ 

19,894 

936,074 

Total  export  .   . 

476.177-9 

22,043,258 

955,968 

Industries.  -V^e  are  now  able  to  jvidge,  bearing  in  mind  what  has 
been  said  about  the  occupation  of  the  Southern  Slav  population  at 
present  living  under  Austria-Hungary,  that  there  is  not  much  room 
left  for  industry,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  is  so 
employed.  In  this  connection  we  shall  quote  only  a  few  figures  for 
the  most  important  countries. 

In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
industry  in  1910  was  88,250.  The  importance  of  metallurgical 
industry  is  small,  and  there  are  only  about  ten  factories  of  any 
importance.  The  manufacture  of  stone-ware,  pottery  and  glass-ware 
employs  5,600  workers.  The  largest  factories  are  those  dealing 
with  wood  and  bone,  in  which  17,500  workmen  were  employed  in 
1910.  In  1903  there  were  thirty-three  large  steam  and  ten  electric 
motor  and  hydraulic  saw-mills. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  value  of  the  total  output 
of  the  larger  factories  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  was  : — 


Foodstuffs         

Wood  and  bone  articles 
Stone-ware,  pottery  and  glass-ware 

Textile  goods    

Chemicals 

Leather  goods,  brushes,  &c 

Paper     

Iron  and  metal  goods 

Machinery         

Clothing 


£ 

2,908,750 

1,328,333 

806,500 

557,833 

541,125 

448,791 

161,083 

86,958 

77,958 

49,416 


The  Slovene  industries  also  are  very  little  developed  and  the 
capital  invested  in  them  was  largely  German.  In  1910,  of  190  millions' 
worth  of  capital  so  invested,  172  millions  were  German  money. 

The  most  important  industry,  connected  with  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  is  that  of  wood  sawing.  In  the  Slovene 
countries  there  are  2,704  water-mills,  of  which  m  are  driven  by 
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steam  power  and  the  rest  by  water  power.  Besides  this,  there  are 
twelve  furniture  factories  and  twenty-five  paper  and  pulp  factories. 
Mining. — The  mining  industry  is  very  little  developed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mineral  wealth.  In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  the  soil 
must  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  their  exploitation  is  very  limited. 
About  some  4,000^  w^orth  of  iron  ore  is  obtained  annually. 

In  the  Slovene  lands  the  soil  is  also  rich  in  minerals,  but  they 
are  at  present  far  from  being  exploited  to  their  full  extent.  In  1910, 
the  comparison  between  working  mines  and  unworked  mines  was 
as  follows  : — 


Coal. 

Lead. 

Anti- 
Iron,       mony. 

Man- 
ganese. 

Quick- 
silver. 

Alu- 
minium. 

Copper. 

Worked 

Unworked  .... 

23 

45 

9 
34 

1 
8 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
2 

5 

In  1910,  11,239  workmen  were  employed  in  these  mines,  and 
the  production  of  ore  and  coal  amounted  to  over  19  million  kronen. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  became  of  the  famous  Bosnian 
mines  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  results  obtained  to-day  are  nothing  to  compare  with  what 
could  be  achieved  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  when  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  already  worked  are  considered. 

In  1905,  mining  production  was  as  follows  : — 


Production. 

Value  in  kronen. 

Value  in  £. 

Salt 

Coal              

Iron              

Sulphur       

Hectolitres. 

1,947,607 

Tons. 

540,236 

127,525 

19,045 

177,090 

2,381,195 
760,039 ' 
380,900 

£ 
7,378 

99,216 
31,668 
15,870 

Industries  were  not  developed  in  the  Southern  Slav  lands  under 
Austria-Hungary  because  of  the  same  reason  which  prevented  them 
attaining  the  full  capacity  of  production  in  any  branch  of  their 
economic  life,  namely,  because  these  countries  did  not  possess  a 
national  economic  organisation. 

The  aim  of  Austria  was  to  leave  this  people  in  such  a  primitive 
stage  of  economy  as  to  render  them  an  absorbing  ground  for  the 
industrial  production  of  the  German  and  Hungarian  population,  and 
to  develop  only  those  industries  which  would  help  to  exploit  the 
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natural  riclu's  of  tlir,  .s(mI,  ami  the  inincral  uciiltli  of  these  lands, 
and  the  working  capacities  of  their  ])eo])Ie.  'J'his  jjrinciple  shows 
itself  in  all  the  figures  representing  the  e<'ononiic  condition  and 
state  of  this  iJopulation. 

This  plan  was  achieved  l>y  dilferent  methods.  The  chiff  arc  as 
follows  :  - 

1.  In  agriculture,  to  favour  the  large  pro])rietors  wlio  were 
chiefly  foreigners  established  in  the  country,  or  owners  of  land  by 
Turkish  law,  as  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  small  proprietor 
was  in  a  very  difficult  position  because  he  had  no  facilities  for 
obtaining  capital  and  credit,  and  was  handica]>ped  by  those  who 
had  capital.  Only  latterly  in  some  of  the  Southern  Slav  countries 
co-operative  societies  with  a  national  character  have  been  formed 
with  great  difficulty  to  afford  credit  facilities  to  the  small  proprietor. 
Under  these  conditions  large  numbers  of  the  Southern  Slav  ])0])u- 
lation  emigrated  especially  to  America.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
800,000  Southern  Slavs  are  living  in  America  and  the  British 
Colonies  and  Dominions.  Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  this  policy, 
while  it  was  difficult  for  the  Southern  Slavs  to  make  ])rogress  in 
agriculture  on  small  holdings,  foreigners,  Germans  and  Hungarians, 
found  it  very  profitable  to  settle  into  agriculture  in  these  countries. 
The  Government  of  Austria-Hungary,  again  following  the  same 
plan,  favoured  such  settlement,  so  that  to-day  colonies  of  Germans 
and  Hungarians  are  found  in  the  Southern  Slav  countries  possessing 
the  best  land  under  special  Government  auspices. 

2.  The  scarcity  of  capital  made  any  development  of  national 
industries,  i.e.,  industries  with  Southern  Slav  capital  very  difficult, 
and  even  when  that  was  possible  it  was  not  favoured  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  all  possible  difficulties  were  put  in  the  way,  of  which  the 
chief  was  that  the  export  of  these  products  into  the  rest  of  the 
Southern  Slav  lands  was  hampered,  and  German  and  Hungarian 
industries  were  given  facilities  to  penetrate  into  these  lands.  Even 
when  German  capitalists  wished  to  invest  in  industries  in  the 
Southern  Slav  countries,  Austria  thought  it  wise  to  advise  them 
not  to  do  so,  because  of  the  danger  of  creating  large  centres  of 
industry  in  the  Southern  Slav  countries,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
German  and  Hungarian  industrial  centres  in  Austria-Hungary. 
Only  one  kind  of  investment  was  favoured,  that  was  the  exploitation 
of  the  natural  riches  of  the  Southern  Slav  countries  by  foreign 
capital,  especially  those  of  forest  and  mine.  Concessions  in  these 
directions  were  always  forthcoming  with  much  greater  facility  for 
foreign  capitalists.  As  a  result,  the  Southern  Slav  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  if  employed  in  industry,  was  merely  a  lower-class  labourer 
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and  his  standard  of  wages  was  lower  than  that  of  the  Hungarian 
or  German  worker. 

3.  The  economic  communications  are  organised  in  such  a  way  as 
to  emphasise  and  assist  the  whole  scheme  already  explained,  and 
the  railways  and  ports  were  constructed  with  this  object.  It  was 
always  Austria's  first  idea  to  connect  by  the  best  and  shortest  route 
the  German  and  Hungarian  industrial  centres  with  the  sea,  and  to 
create  the  best  outlet  for  their  products.  She  also  sought  to  provide 
good  means  of  penetration  into  the  Southern  Slav  lands.  But  for 
the  export  of  the  products  of  these  lands  there  was  no  provision. 
It  was  to  the  Government  interest  to  retain  the  raw  material  for  the 
industries   of  Austria-Hungary. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  railway  lines  were  never  constructed 
to  favour  the  economic  development  of  the  Southern  Slav  countries. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  planned  so  as  to  leave  these  countries 
unconnected  and  isolated  from  Serbia.  When  this  idea  could  not 
be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  i.e.,  when  a  railway  line  was  constructed 
which  suited  the  German  and  Hungarian  interest  and  accidentally 
was  also  to  the  economic  advantage  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  then  a 
special  tariff  system  was  arranged  which  favoured  Hungarian  and 
German  interests.  On  the  railway  line,  Budapest-Zagreb-Fiume,  the 
tariffs  were  regulated  in  such  a  way  that  passenger  rates  and  freight 
were  the  same  from  Zagreb  to  Fiume  as  from  Budapest  to  Fiume, 
which  is  nearly  twice  the  distance. 

Merchants  in  Osek  (Slavonia)  find  it  an  advantage  when  sending 
goods  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  to  disj)atch  them  first  to  Budapest 
and  then  to  re-dispatch  them  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  increasing  the 
distance  by  500  kilometres,  but  reducing  the  freight,  because  it  is 
cheajier  to  send  goods  from  Hungary  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina  than 
it  is  to  send  them  from  one  Southern  Slav  country  into  another. 

4.  Finally,  the  general  reason  why  the  Southern  Slav  countries 
could  not  develop  their  national  economic  organisation  was  because 
they  were  incorporated  into  a  foreign  state.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, though  it  was  sometimes  possible  for  private  people  to  achieve 
great  prosperity,  such  prosperity  did  not  benefit  the  national  welfare 
of  the  Southern  Slavs.  Indeed,  any  revenue  resulting  from  that 
prosperity  was  spent  in  developing  the  economic  organisation  and 
national  prosperity  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  was  in  direct  ojiposition 
to  the  interests  of  the  Southern  Slav  race. 

Economic  unity  and  independence  achieved,  the  national 
economic  development  of  the  Southern  Slavs  becomes  possible. 
Their  economic  independence  will  be  realised  by  the  possession  of  the 
natural  channels  of  communication  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  the 
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Southern  Slavs.  It  is  easy  to  realise  what  these  are  if  the  geographical 
position  of  these  countries  is  considered.  The  whole  country  is 
divided  by  two  axes  of  natural  (scononuc,  communication.  The  one 
from  the  West  towards  the  East  formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
Save  and  Danube  ;  the  other  horn  the  North  to  the  South,  formed 
by  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Morava  and  Vardar.  These  two  natural 
lines  of  economic  communication  cross  each  other  and  are  bounded 
on  the  South- West  by  the  Adriatic  Sea.  To  render  them  com- 
pletely effective-  economically-  they  have  to  be  brought  into 
communication  with  the  Southern  Slav  ports  in  the  Adriatic,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  control  of  these  economic 
roads  gives  to  the  Serbian  (Southern  Slav)  race  the  possibility  of  a 
national  economic  develo]:)ment  which  is  full  of  the  finest  prospects. 
It  would  be  easy  to  visualise  that  future,  if  we  would  calculate  the 
future  development  on  the  basis  of  the  total  Southern  Slav  popula- 
tion, and  by  adding  the  different  economic  resources  of  the  Southern 
Slav  countries  which  we  have  already  presented.  We  will  not  do 
this,  however,  because  we  are  convinced  that  a  new  and  important 
economical  development  awaits  the  Southern  Slavs  when  they  are 
economically  free  and  united,  which  will  far  exceed  their  isolated 
achievements  in  the  past. 

After  this  statistical  study  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
Southern  Slav  nation,  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  interesting  to  give 
statistics  showing  the  Serbian  losses  in  this  War. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  give  figures  which  would 
include  all  damage  and  loss,  as  these  have  not  yet  been  oflB.cially 
estimated,  owing  to  the  complete  devastation  of  the  country  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  lack  of  stafi  and  communications. 

At  present  a  Commission  is  working  on  this,  but  though  no 
figures  are  yet  available,  two  points  can  be  emphasised  : — 

1.  It  has  already  been  established  that  by  enemy  occupation  the 
whole  economic  organisation  has  been  destroyed.  All  industrial 
plant  has  been  dismantled  and  removed,  raw  materials  also,  and 
public-  and  private  mobile  property  stolen  or  commandeered  for 
enemy  use.  Cattle  and  agricultural  implements  have  been  treated 
in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  the  enemy,  during  his  occupation,  stripped 
the  country  of  almost  everything,  and  during  his  retreat  deliberately 
despoiled  and  laid  waste  anything  still  left  to  destroy.  Communica- 
tions by  road  and  rail  have  suffered  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
take  a  considerable  time  to  rebuild  them. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  although  the  economic  wealth  of  the 
country  has  been  so  enormously  reduced,  the  National  Debt  has 
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considerably  increased,  for  Serbia  had  to  re-arm  and  re-organise  her 
army,  maintain  this  array,  feed  the  civil  population  which  managed 
to  escape,  pay  the  salaries  of  the  officials  and  their  families  who 
remained  in  Serbia  and  help  her  prisoners  in  enemy  hands.  All  this 
Serbia  had  to  do,  despite  the  fact  that  during  almost  four  years 
she  had  no  Public  Revenue  whatsoever,  and  the  National  Debt 
which  she  had  to  contract  in  order  to  continue  the  War  amounts  at 
present  to  2,400  millions.  This,  when  added  to  that  contracted 
prior  to  1914,  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  Revenue. 

Besides  these  material  losses,  Serbia  had,  through  the  War  and 
enemy  occupation,  to  sustain  tremendous  losses  in  lives.  It  is  as 
yet  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  total  of  these  losses,  but  some 
figures  have  been  officially  established. 

According  to  information  from  the  Serbian  Ministry  for  War, 
Serbia,  from  July  25,  1914,  to  July  14,  1916,  placed  707,343  men  in 
the  field.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  she  maintained  a  force  of 
500,000  effectives.  The  number  of  men  mobilised  amounted  to  24 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  within  the  old  frontiers  of  Serbia. 
Only  about  100,000  men  were  drawn  from  the  new  provinces.  In 
the  two  great  Austrian  ofiensives  in  1914,  the  number  of  men  killed 
in  battle  was  45,061,  and  the  number  of  deaths  from  wounds  and 
sickness  69,022.  In  1915,  the  number  of  deaths  from  sickness  was 
56,842.     Total  nimaber  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was  171,725. 

At  the  time  of  the  retreat  139,000  wounded  were  left  behind  on 
the  battlefields  and  in  hospitals  or  sent  home  disabled  or  for  con- 
valescence, all  of  whom  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  During 
the  retreat  across  Albania  150,000  men  perished. 

The  last  call-up  (old  men)  and  part  of  the  third  call-up  amounted 
together  to  100,000  men.  They  remained  in  Serbia  and  were  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy.  The  remnant  of  the  Serbian  armies,  taken 
to  Corfu,  Bizerta  and  France,  amounted  to  150,000. 

According  to  the  official  returns,  the  number  of  those  fallen  in 
battle  and  dead  in  captivity,  up  to  the  last  Serbian  offensive, 
amounted  to  320,000,  which  means  that  one-half  of  Serbia's  male 
population,  from  18  to  60  years  of  age,  perished  outright  in  the 
European  War. 

In  addition  to  the  above  figures,  it  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Serbian  Medical  Authorities  that  about  300,000  people  have  died 
from  typhus  among  the  civil  population,  and  the  losses  among  the 
population  interned  in  enemy  camps  are  estimated  at  50,000. 
During  the  two  Serbian  Retreats  and  during  the  Albanian  Retreat 
the  losses  anioug  children  and  yoimg  people  were  enormous,  and  are 
estimated  at  200,000. 
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Lastly,  (liiriii;jj  over  tlirc(;  years  of  oiiciiiy  occiijjatioii,  \\ni  jjcojjIc 
had  to  live  under  a  regime  sjjecially  organised  for  the  extermination 
of  the  Serbian  population.  Owing  to  this  fact,  and  the  lack  of 
I>ni|)('r  food  a?id  medical  attention,  the  losses  in  lives  during  this 
[leriod  are  estimated  at  230,000. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  during  tliis  time,  the  .Serbian 
birth-rate  was  much  reduced,  so  that  the  Serbian  losses  in  lives  must 
certainly  much  exceed  1,000,000,  or  over  one-third  of  the  jjojiulalion 
of  the  Serbian  Territories  of  1912. 


Discussion  on  Dr.  Diouritch's  Papi:r. 

Professor  EDGEfwoRiH,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
author,  said  that  Dr.  Diouritch  had  given  them  a  most  instructive 
ejcposition  of  national  progress.  How  soon  that  progress  had 
begun,  many  of  them  had  perhaps  not  realised.  One  read  with 
wonder  of  the  factories,  industries  and  exports  at  an  early  stage. 
That  flourishing  period  before  the  Turkish  domination  in  Serbia  had 
verified  Hume's  thesis  that  refinement  or  skill  in  the  arts  was  very 
consistent  with,  or  even  favoured,  military  prowess.  The  existence 
of  the  martial  spirit  in  Serbia  required  no  proof.  It  was  too  fresh 
in  their  grateful  thoughts.  If  any  proof  were  required,  they  had 
only  to  consider  those  tremendous  statistics  which  had  just  been 
read  out  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  Paper.  Half  the  adult  male 
population  had  been  killed,  if  not  actually  on  the  field,  yet  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  military  operations,  besides  other  losses.  If  they 
included,  as  De  Foville  had  recommended  in  his  account  of  the  1870 
war,  those  who  failed  to  be  born,  they  came  to  the  stupendous 
result  that  one-third  of  the  Serbian  population  had  been  lost  in  this 
war.  They  hoped  that  prosperity,  which  had  been  so  well  deserved, 
would  now  be  commanded.  In  view  of  that  future  prosperity  which 
the  reader  had  suggested,  there  was  one  feature  which  might  seem 
foreign  to  some  English  readers.  He  referred  to  the  association  of 
economic  progress  with  national  life  and  political  action.  They 
continually  read  of  national  economic  organisation  and  expressions 
of  that  kind.  Progress  was  associated  with  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, natural  channels,  and  so  forth.  Such  considerations  were  not 
much  dwelt  on  by  Newmarch  and  Tooke  and  the  older  members  of 
the  Statistical  Society.  But  if  Great  Britain  had  a  neighbour  such 
as  Austria  thwarting  her  in  the  three  or  four  ways  that  Dr.  Diouritch 
had  described,  perhaps  those  considerations  would  have  been  more 
prevalent.  A  perfectly  Cobdenite  view  of  affairs  could  hardly  be 
possible,  he  thought,  in  conditions  such  as  Dr.  Diouritch  had  very 
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temperately  and  without  any  tone  of  passion  put  before  tliem.     Still 
'he  (the  speaker)  wished  for  unprotected  and  unrestricted  trade  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  common-sense.      He  trusted  that  the 
Serbians  in  whatever  new  territory  they  might  acq^^ire  would  be 
disposed  to  act  in  the  spirit  which  had  been  lately  voiced  by  two 
leading  Italian  economists,   Professors  Prato  and  Einaudi.      In  a 
Report  presented  to  the  Italian  Branch  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
they  expressed  very  strongly  their  hope  that  in  any  new  territory 
which   Italy  acquired,   for  instance,    Trieste,   there   might   prevail 
perfect  freedom  of  opportunity  for  all  other  nations.     That  was  the 
spirit,  he  thought,  in  which  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  others 
coidd  at  least  be  tolerated  by  those  who  would  prefer  to  have  it 
themselves.     But   while   touching   on   such   topics,    one   could   not 
conceal  that  there  was  perhaps  something  unrealisable  by  the  merely 
statistical  or  economic  mind  in  the  relation  between  war  and  political 
economy.     One  of  the  most  pacific  and  distinguished  of  American 
economists,  Professor  Taussig,  even  before  the  war  had  turned  atten- 
tion in  those  directions,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  martial  spirit  not  unconnected  with  economic  progress.* 
Such  economic  progress  had  often  followed  very  closely  upon  military 
success.     To  these  general  considerations  he  would  only  add  a  few 
questions  about  particular  j)oints.     The  author  had  alluded  to  the 
mortality  in  Serbia,  and  observed  that  it  was  specially  great  at  the 
infantile  period.    There  was  also  something  at  the  senile  period  which, 
he  had  found  rather  puzzling.     The  author  gave  the  mortality  after 
60  years  in  three  different  epochs,  and  the  mortality  was  very  much 
greater  in  the  third  ejioch,  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  the 
first  epoch.     Any  further  remarks  which  Dr.  Diouritch  might  make 
with  regard  to  peasant  properties  would  be  of  interest.     When  speak- 
ing of  those  j)roperties  under  Austria,  he  seemed  to  think  they  had  a 
shadow  side.     Again,  the  neglect  of  the  Serbian  forests  in  the  past 
suggested  a  question.     Was  there  here  an  illustration  of  Sidgwick  s 
remark  that  forests  formed  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  individual  proprietor  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the 
nation  ? 

Mr.  T.  T.  S.  DE  Jastrzebski,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  it  seemed  to  him  that  Dr.  Diouritch  had  had  a  most  difficult 
task  in  making  a  choice  as  to  how  he  should  cut  down  his  material 
and  ])resent  it,  as  the  field  was  so  great.  He  thought  he  could  very 
properly  assume  that  the  ignorance  of  his  audience  would  be  as  vast 
as  the  field  he  had  to  cover,  because  he  (the  speaker)  thought  that 
most  of  them  could  without  hesitation  with  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts  lay  claim  to  a  monumental  ignorance  of  Serbia  and  Serbian 
history.  Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  name  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  in  the  vain  hope  that  a 
name  like  his  might  possibly  connote  some  knowledge  of  Serbia  or 

*  Presidential  Address  to  tlie  American  Economic  Association,  1905. 
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not,   lic  did  iiot  know  ;     but  his  ucLiiul   knowledge  of  Serbia  waa 
confined  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  lb4*J  Ids  father  had  tramped 
from  Shumla  to  Cettinje  as  a  refugee  after  the  flight  across  the  L)anube 
of  Kossuth's  last  army,     ile  was  an  officer  in  the  Polish  Legioji 
under  General  Wysocki.     As  a  small  boy  he  could  remember  listening 
to  his  father  telling  him   some  incidents   that   happened   to   him 
while    he    was    there.      The    only   real    clear  recollection   he   had 
was  that  he  always  had  been  told  that  the  Serbian  populatioji  was  a 
population  with  the  greatest  love  of  liberty,  and  the  most  profound 
sense  of  their  Jiational  existence  of  any  people  in  the  whole  of  Europe, 
not  even  excepting  those  of  his  own  unfortunate  country — Poland. 
Turning  to  the  Paper  itself,  there  were  one  or  two  points  he  wished 
to  touch  upon.     The  first,  as  to  the  jjopulation,  was  exceedingly 
interesting,  because  if  they  looked  at  the  figures  given  they  would 
find  that  there  was  always  a  preponderance  of  males.     The  pre- 
ponderance of  males  was  kejjt  all  the  way  thiough,  which  was  a  very 
rare  and  extraordinary  thing  among  Eurojjean  populations.     At  aU 
ages  the  males  preponderated  in  Serbia,  so  that  up  to  the  present 
war  at  any  rate  they  never  had  that  terrible  problem,  which  had  so 
exercised  their  friend,  Dr.  Snow,  of  what  he  had  most  ungallantly 
called  the  superfluous  spinster.     That  was  due  to  two  causes.     In 
the  first  place,  the  sex;  ratio  of  birth  in  Serbia  showed  a  relatively 
high  male  plurality.     For  the  years  1876  to  1910  the  ratio  was  1057 
of  males  to  every  1,000  females.     That  was  compared  with  a  ratio 
in  this  country  up  to  the  w^ar  of  1038.    On  the  other  hand,  the  female 
mortality  was  higher  in  Serbia  than  the  male  mortality.     He  thought 
it  was  generally  held  that  where  the  female  mortality  was  higher 
than  the  male  it  argued  ill  for  the  social  progress  of  the  people  in 
question,  because  as  one  probably  Icnew,  in  this  country  at  any  rate, 
male  mortality  was  relatively  much  higher  than  female  mortality. 
They  had  probably   the   highest  relative   male  mortality   of   any 
country  in  the  world.     In  Serbia  it  was  the  other  way  round,  so 
that  they  had  two  causes  operating  to  keep  the  male  jjopulation  pre- 
jionderating.     On  the  whole,  the  Serbian  race  seemed  to  have  been 
relatively  prolific.     He  had  looked  up  to  see  what  was  the  relative 
fertility  as  given  in  the  last  volume  of  the  International  Institute's 
jjublication,  and  had  calculated  that  children  born  to  women  between 
15  and  49  for  the  years  1896  to  1905  in  Serbia  were  173  as  against  the 
rate  iii  England  and  Wales  of  104  ;    while,  if  they  excluded  the  im- 
married,  the  widowed  and  the  divorced,  and  calculated  only  on 
children  born  to  1,000  married  women  in  those  ages  in  Serbia,  it  was 
236,  as  against  203  in  England  and  Wales.     They  would  therefore 
see  that  the  Serbian  population  was  a  distinctly  interesting  one.     He 
asked  Dr.  Diouritch  to  assure  him  whether  the  Serbian  statistics 
were  reliable.     He  had  told  them  very  emphatically  that  Austro- 
Hungarian  statistics  were  unreliable  and  doctored,  and  that  Turkish 
statistics  were  not  to  be  considered  statistics  at  all.     In  trying  to 
study  Serbian  populations,  he  would  like  to  have  the  assurance  that 
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he  coiild  take  it  that  the  Serbian  statistics  were  actually  reliable  in 
themselves.  With  regard  to  the  Paper  itself,  there  was  the  question 
of  the  occupation  of  the  population  as  showing  the  progress  of  the 
country.  The  first  thing  he  noticed  was  that  between  1900  and  1905 
the  biggest  rise  in  the  occupation  was  in  the  Government  officials. 
"Was  that  a  sign  of  progress  in  the  country  or  not  ?  There  was  no 
other  occupation  which  had  made  such  tremendous  strides  in  those 
five  years  as  that  of  Grovernment  officials.  Speaking  as  an  official 
himself,  he  did  not  know  whether  an  undue  excess  of  the  parasitic 
growths  of  the  country  was  an  altogether  desirable  thing  ;  and  he 
trusted  that  that  kind  of  progress  was  not  going  on  at  the  same  rate, 
because,  if  it  did,  in  another  century  the  agriculturists  would  occupy 
the  position  which  the  Government  officials  did  before  the  war  and 
the  Government  officials  would  occupy  the  position  of  the  agricul- 
turists, and  after  all  they  could  not  live  indefinitely  on  taking  in  one 
another's  washing.  He  was  doubtful  whether  Professor  Edgeworth 
had  interpreted  Dr.  Dioixriteh's  view  on  the  question  of  small  hold- 
ings. After  all,  the  progress  that  free  Serbia  made — and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  free  Serbia  only  meant  Serbia  since  1878 — seemed 
to  him  to  nave  been  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  go  per  cent,  of  its 
population  were  holders  of  their  own  land.  The  prosperity  of  a 
people  depended  more  on  the  proportion  of  the  nation  who  had 
ground  which  they  could  call  their  own  than  anything  else.  It  was 
probably  due  to  that  and  not  to  economic  success,  and  to  the  fact . 
that  Serbia  for  four  centuries  was  struggling  continually  to  keep 
her  soul  alive  against  the  dominion  of  the  Turk  that  they  saw  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  Serbs.  He  wished  to  have  explained  some  of 
the  figures;  for  instance,  on  page  302,  the  land  under  cultivation. 
In  1897  the  total  amount  given  was  2.527,000  hectares.  In  1905 
apparently  it  had  fallen  to  only  2.000,000  ;  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  the  figures.  The  conclusion  Dr.  Diouritch  said  was  to  be 
drawn  was  that  the  area  cultivated  of  the  freed  lands  had  much 
increased  and  that  would  diminish  lands  and  forests.  The  conclusion 
one  would  naturally  draw  was  that  the  area  of  the  cultivated  Innd 
was  decreased  to  an  enormous  extent.  He  could  not  quite  under- 
stand how  it  was  in  the  two  tables,  if  there  were  1,167,000 
hectares  under  cereals  in  1907,  they  only  produced  ^66,000  tons, 
whereas  with  a  drop  of  47  per  cent,  apparently  in  the  following  year 
under  cereals  there  was  a  rise  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  production.  If 
that  were  due  to  improvement  in  agricultural  methods,  it  was  really 
a  remarkable  and  brilliant  success,  but  he  thought  there  miist  be 
some  figure  slipped  somewhere.  After  nil,  it  was  the  last  few  para- 
graphs of  the  Paper  which  interested  them  most.  Had  there  ever 
been  in  modern  history  such  a  record  of  heroism  as  was  set  forth  in 
those  few  bald  unadorned  sentences  with  which  Dr.  Diouritch  had 
concluded  his  Paper  ?  When  one  reflected  thnt  after  having  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  German.  Austrian  and  Bulgarian  invasion 
thrown  upon  them,  after  that  ghastly  retreat  through  Albania,  which 
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should  have  demoralisefl  and  disorganised  and  ruined  any  military 
organisation  in  the  world,  that  the  150,000  Serbian  survivors  should 
have  Ix'cii  eapuble  of  being  brought  together  as  a  living  army  again, 
and  should  in  the  end  have  pfrformed  that  epie  feat  of  their  last  great 
attack,  when  they  s\v('|)t  the  Bulgarians,  like  (Oiaff  before  the  wind, 
literallv  from  one  end  f)f  the  country  to  the  other.  And  what  a 
country  it  was  across  which  they  swept  them  ;  he  did  not  believe 
himself  that,  great  as  had  been  the  achievements  of  every  one  of 
the  Allied  Armies  during  the  war,  heroic  and  super-heroic  as  had 
been  the  deeds  of  every  nation  that  had  taken  part,  there  had  been 
anytliing  done  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  which  could  be  com- 
pared with  that  last  grand  sweep  of  the  Serbian  Army.  He  asked 
them  to  think  what  they  had  passed  through.  To  think  of  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  those  men,  and  to  think  of  what  the  little 
country  had  suffered,  not  only  in  this  war,  but  through  the  centuries, 
in  the  name  of  their  own  liberty.  They  had  valued  their  own  national 
existence  beyond  everything,  beyond  home,  limb  or  life.  Every- 
thing had  been  given  to  preserve  Serbian  nationality  and  Serbian 
liberty.  It  was  to  the  Little  Nations  after  all  that  they  had  to  turn 
for  the  brightest  example  of  the  flame  of  the  worship  of  liberty,  the 
greatest  good  that  man  could  have  ;  and  he  thought  that  they  all 
felt  the  debt  that  thev  owed  to  Serbia  was  an  incalculable  one. 
Small  the  nation  might  be,  few  and  scattered  its  people,  but  when  the 
impartial  eye  of  history  summed  up  the  great  European  War  of  1914 
to  1918,  was  there  any  of  the  countries  that  took  part  which  had 
played  a  more  glorious  role  than  Serbia  ? 

Mr.  E.  A.  Brayley-Hodgetts  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
land  tenure.  Dr.  Diouritch  had  said  that  the  land  was  owned  by 
private  holders.  Did  that  mean  that  there  was  no  communal  land 
system  ?  He  was  under  the  impression  that  in  most  of  the  Slavonic 
countries  the  svst^m  of  communal  land  prevailed. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wiles  said  that  as  one  who  was  in  Serbia  before  the 
war  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  also  during  the  last  phases 
of  it,  which  had  been  so  eloquently  referred  to  by  Mr.  de  Jastrzebski. 
he  wished  to  express  his  gratitude  at  being  allowed  to  be  present  to 
hear  the  Paper  read.  He  had  come  up  from  Serbia  the  whole  way 
from  Salonica  to  Belgrade,  and  beyond  Belgrade  to  Austria  by  road 
early  last  November,  and  he  would  never  forget  it.  He  was  filled  with 
admiration,  and  more  than  admiration,  even  love  and  affection,  for  the 
Serbian  people,  perhaps  most  of  all  for  the  braverv  of  the  women. 
He  had  many  talks  with  them,  as  he  was  able  to  speak  a  little  Serbian. 
As  reference  had  been  made  to  communications,  he  wished  to  refer 
to  tlie  merciless  destruction  of  the  Serbian  railway,  which  he  had 
seen.  For  practical  purposes  there  was  no  railway  at  all  from 
Vrangae  right  away  to  Belgrade,  which  represented  the  old  frontier 
before  1912.  The  Germans  had  ripped  it  up  mercilessly  and  had 
ruined  the  railway  stations  and  blown  up  every  culvert.     It  would 
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be  a  long  time  before  it  was  put  right.  He  wished  to  say  that  the 
great  demand  now  was  for  English  men  of  business  to  go  out  to 
Serbia.  He  hoped  some  would  go  out  and  spend  their  holidays  there, 
if  they  could.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  English  building 
firms,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Mr.  E.  R.  P.  Moon  said  perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  put  one 
question  in  addition  to  that  of  Professor  Edgeworth  with  reference 
to  the  mineral  resources  of  Serbia.  They  had  heard  about  gold  and 
copper.  He  rather  gathered  that  the  working  of  them  had  been 
discontinued,  but  probably  Dr.  Diouritch  had  some  view  as  to 
whether  the  minerals  were  found,  as  they  called  it  in  South  Africa, 
in  "  payable  "  quantities. 

Mr.  Frank  Hastings  wished,  as  a  visitor,  to  express- his  gratitude 
at  being  allowed  to  be  present.  He  was  sure  they  had  all  been 
much  impressed  by  the  very  carefully  prepared  Paiper  which  Dr. 
Diouritch  had  given  them.  With  regard  to  the  part  of  the  Paper 
as  to  mortality,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  in  Great 
Britain,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  Society  in  some  way  to  endeavour  to 
mitigate  the  terrible  sufferings  which  were  going  on  in  Serbia  amongst 
the  children.  In  that  room  there  was  one  of  the  super -heroes  who 
had  been  referred  to,  and  he  assured  them  that  if  they  in  any  way 
could  do  something  to  help,  nationally,  the  women  and  children  of 
Serbia  at  this  time  the  Serbians  themselves  would  have  the  greatest 
gratitude  for  it.  It  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  if  help  could 
be  rendered  to  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  Society  in  this  country  so  as 
to  help  the  women  and  children.  Dr.  Diouritch  had  given  them  some 
very  valuable  statistics  ^vith  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  but 
what  he  felt  was  that  their  own  country  should  come  into  closer 
association  Avith  Serbia.  He  thought  the  Government  should 
endeavour  to  provide  greater  facilities  for  their  merchants  and 
should  endeavour  to  provide  ships  which  should  take  goods  from  this 
country  to  Serbia  and  back  from  Serbia  to  this  country.  It  was 
what  might  be  termed  preferential  rights.  There  was  the  Com- 
mission Internationale  de  Ravitaillement,  which  had  been  giving 
very  valuable  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  goods  for  Red  Cross  pur- 
poses, but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  of  great  advanta.o;e  to  Serbia  if 
their  own  Government  would  encourage  a  commercial  mission  from 
Serbia  to  this  country  and  from  this  country  to  Serbia,  in  order  to 
bring  before  the  British  Empire  her  resources  and  enable  them  to  get 
into  touch  with  their  own  merchants,  in  order  that  Serbia  might  feel 
that  she  was  getting  some  real  substantial  hel]i  from  the  British 
Empire  once  more  to  reconstruct  herself  and  to  rehabilitate  her 
population. 

Mr.  0.  Pelly  Dick  said,  with  reference  to  what  ^Iv.  Hastings  had 
just  said,  that  the  British  Government  had  arranged  to  send  out  an 
Economic  Commission  to  Serbia,  the  first  part  of  which  was  nov^ 
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working  in  Sorbia,  and  a  further  part  would  bo  fining  out  in  about 
a  month's  timo,  which  dealt  with  various  branches  of  English  industry 
and  agriculture. 

Captain  Goodwin  said  that  whilst  lie  had  been  talking  with 
various  English  people  since  he  had  been  l)ae,k  in  England,  they  had 
asked  what  proportion  of  the  Serbian  ]»eople  were  in  any  wav 
educated.  Particularly,  business  men  said  that  if  they  were  going  tn 
deal  with  them  they  wanted  some  idea  of  the  number  of  educated 
Serbians. 

Tlie  President  said  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  his 
voice  in  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Dr.  Diouritch  for 
the  exceedingly  interesting  Paper  he  had  given  them.  It  was  a 
Paper  that  had  supplied  them  with  much  information  on  a  little- 
known  subject.  The  discussion  which  had  followed  it  had  evoked 
several  expressions  of  the  intense  sympathy  with  Serbia  in  the  trials 
through  which  she  had  passed,  and  the  admiration  for  the  heroism 
of  her  population,  which  were  widespread  amongst  the  British 
public.  The  first  part  of  the  Paper  struck  the  hearer  as  perhaps 
containing  a  number  of  statistics  on  rather  a  small  scale ;  but 
when  it  was  remembered  how  recent  the  industrial  development  of 
Serbia  was,  the  surprise  was  rather  that  she  should  have  already 
proceeded  so  far.  It  was  only  in  1884,  as  Dr.  Diouritch  told  them, 
that  the  first  railway  was  built.  Until  then  she  had  not  even  com- 
pleted a  line  of  railway  ;  and  when  they  realised  that  for  centuries 
she  was  under  the  blight  of  Turkish  rule,  and  that  afterwards  she 
had  had  the  unhappy  and  injurious  economic  conflict  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  for  several  years  crippled  her  trade  seriously,  they 
were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  great  efforts  which  her  popvdation 
had  made  to  build  up  a  sound  economic  system.  During  the  last 
few  years  she  had  undergone  the  utmost  devastation  of  war.  As  had 
been  mentioned  by  previous  speakers,  the  statistics  at  the  end  of  Dr. 
Diouritch's  Paper  were  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all.  To  think 
that  in  these  modern  times  half  the  adult  male  population  of  any 
country  should  have  been  destroyed  within  a  few  years  was  terrible  ; 
and  if  they  added  the  mortality  which  was  due  to  typhus  and  the 
high  infant  death-rate  to  the  deaths  of  prisoners,  even  excluding  the 
children  unborn  through  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate,  they  had  a  total, 
according  to  the  figures  presented  to  them  in  the  Paper,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  900,000  deaths  directly  due  to  the  war.  If  those 
figures  were  accurate,  it  appeared  that  Little  Serbia  had  lost  as  many 
human  beings  in  the  war  as  the  whole  of  the  vast  British  Empire  ; 
and  when  they  realised  how  heavy  they  themselves  had  felt  the 
casualties  in  the  war  in  this  country  and  how  many  had  fallen  from 
among  the  population  of  their  great  Dominions,  and  contrasted  the 
400,000,000  of  the  British  Empire  with  the  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant population  of  Serbia,  then  indeed  they  had  some  measure  of 
what  the  calamity  had  meant  to  her.     They  would,  however,  trust 
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tliat  now  witli  lier  greatly  enlarged  territory,  with  fresTi  economic 
outlets,  there  would  be  a  revival  of  her  agricultural  development  and 
of  her  industry,  and  a  growth  of  her  prosperity.  They  all  hoped 
that  now  Oreater  Serbia,  the  Triune  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes,  would  be  in  the  days  to  come  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  most  happy  of  the  European  family  of  nations. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  unanimously  to  Dr.  Diouritch. 

Dr.  DioURlTCH,  in  re])ly,  stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  say  that  all  the  questions  really  proved  that  his  lecture 
on  the  economic  development  of  the  Southern  Slavs  was  incomplete. 
His  idea  was  to  give  a  general  economic  survey  and  he  was  handi- 
capped very  much  by  the  limited  space  allowed  him.  He  was  asked  to 
wi'ite  something  to  the  extent  of  25  pages  He  wap  afraid  it  was  much 
longer  ;  but  there  were  a  lot  of  points  he  was  unable  to  treat,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  in  the  future  a  special  study 
could  be  made  of  some  of  those  points.  With  regard  to  Serbian 
statistics,  he  must  admit  that  he  was  afraid  they  were  as  uncertain 
as  many  other  statistics.  He  found  one  thing  especially  which 
would  apply,  he  thought,  to  every  peasant  country  :  that  directly 
statistics  regarding  land,  production  and  livestock  were  demanded 
from  the  peasants  they  thought  it  had  something  to  do  with  taxes 
and  were  very  careful  indeed  not  to  over-estimate  their  livestock 
and  the  production  of  their  land.  The  unreliability  of  the  Hungarian 
statistics  to  which  he  referred  is  of  a  different  character.  It  was  to 
the  political  interest  of  Austria-Hungary  to  misrepresent  the  true 
conditions  of  the  Serbs  living  under  her  domination.  As  far  as 
births  and  deaths  went,  he  thought  Serbian  statistics  were  reliable. 
The  only  point  that  was  not  certain,  and  which  would  be  only  notice- 
able if  the  population  were  studied  in  detail,  was  the  different  diseases 
and  their  cause,  owing  to  the  lack  of  medically  trained  people. 
Another  point  raised  was  as  to  communal  prop(^rty.  It  was  quite 
true  that  all  the  Serbian  countries  were  typical  examples  of  com- 
munal propertv,  but  when  he  spoke  of  every  peasant  being  the  holder 
of  his  land,  he  meant  to  point  out  the  disappearance  of  the  mediaeval 
system  of  holders  and  proprietors.  He  thought  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  take  up  that  question  and  study  it  statistically, 
because  he  thought  communal  property  played  an  exceedingly 
important  role  in  keeping  up  the  national  spirit  and  preserving  the 
Serbian  race  during  five  hundred  years  of  foreign  occupation,  and 
not  only  occupation,  but  dominion  by  a  barbarous  race  who  really 
wanted  to  destroy  it.  He  was  afraid  that  communal  property  had 
lost  much  of  its  interest  in  the  present  day,  and  he  thought  agri- 
cultural co-operation  was  the  thing  they  must  look  to.^  As  to  the 
question  of  Serbian  educational  statistics,  he  was  afraid  he  could 
not  say  much.  He  had  ex]ilained  how  difficult  it  was  :  that  Serbia 
in  1830  was  really  a  primitive  Turkish  province  which  was  set  free, 
and  that  primitive  Turkish  province  had  no  national  roads  and  did 
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not  possess  economic  organisation  of  any  sort ;  no  national  currency, 
no  credit,  and  no  ]niblic  finance.  Public  education  was  non-existent 
and  had  to  be  wholly  organised  in  the  same  way  as  othfr  public 
institutions.  Progress  in  this  direction  had  been  relatively  very 
great,  considering  that  in  1830  Serbia  was  practically  an  illiterate 
country,  but  to  give  statistics  as  to  this  would  open  up  a  question 
which,  besides  being  prohibited  by  the  limitations  of  space,  would 
be  outside  the  plan  of  his  Paper. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

J"'.  W.  Lanohester. 
George  A.  Pavlovsky. 
r})rahim  Rashad. 


R.  Ramaswamy  Aiyeiigar,  B.A. 

J.  E.  AUen. 

Arthur  R.  Crathorne. 

Sir  Edward  H.  Holden,  Bart. 

Richard  D.  Holt. 


Sir  Felix  Schuster,  Bart. 
Joseph  Edmund  Stone. 
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The  Measurement  op  Changes  in  the  Cost  of  Living. 
By  A.  L.  BowLEY,  Sc.D, 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Tuesday,  April  15,  1919, 
the  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Heebert  Samuel,  in  the  Chair.] 

In  this  Paper  I  propose  to  deal  with  methods  rather  than  with  results, 
since  there  is  great  confusion  and  variety  in  the  methods  by  which 
questions  of  prices  and  cost  of  living  are  approached,  and  till  the 
problems  are  analyzed  and  the  terms  defined  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  mass  of  material  accumulating 
at  home  and  abroad  as  to  the  movement  of  retail  prices  and  as  to 
family  expenditure.  At  the  same  time,  I  propose  to  illustrate  the 
methods  by  the  use  of  the  budgets  collected  for  the  Committees  on 
the  Cost  of  Living,  viz.,  Lord  Sumner's  Committee,  which  reported 
in  October,  1918,  on  the  urban  working-classes  of  Great  Britain 
(Cd.  8980),  and  a  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board,  which 
reported  on  workers  in  rural  districts  in  England  in  March,  1919 
(H.  of  C,  No.  76  of  1919), 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  "  Cost  of  Living  "  is  an 
indefinite  phrase,  and  it  only  becomes  explicit  when  it  is  expanded 
-into  "  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  defined  standard  by  a  defined 
family."  The  phrase  "  Change  in  the  Cost  of  Living  "  is  even  less 
definite,  for  we  have  to  consider  the  change  in  the  standard  and  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  family  as  well  as  the  change  of 
prices,  and  the  same  considerations  apply  whether  we  are  com- 
paring the  position  of  families  in  two  countries,  or  at  two  dates  in 
the  same  country,  or  in  two  social  classes. 

One  of  the  ways  of  measuring  change  in  cost  of  living  has  been 
to  form  an  index-number  of  retail  prices,  and  by  means  of  it  estimate 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  inversely  the  change  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money.  This  method  leads  to  a  fairly  satisfactory 
means  of  translating  movements  of  money  wages  into  movements 
of  real  wages,  but  can  only  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  general 
problem  which  is  concerned  with  movements  in  one  country  in  a 
period  when  changes  are  not  rapid,  and  easily  leads  to  misleading 
and  absurd  results  in  times  of  acute  disturbance  of  prices  and 
supplies. 

The  data  for  the  measurement  of  the  change  of  the  cost  of 
living,  however  it  is  defined,  are  always  of  the  same  nature,  and 
consist  of  records  of  the  quantities  of  various  commodities  bought 
and   the    prices   paid   for   them   at   two   dates   or   places   or    by 
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representatives  of  different  social  groups.     Thus  we  have  given  with 
greater  or  less  accuracy — 


Place  ot 

date. 

A. 

u. 

Commodity. 

Quantity. 

1 

Price. 

Kxpendi- 
ture. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Exitendi- 
ture. 

1 

Q, 

X 

P.       = 

_ 

E, 

q. 

X 

Pi 

^ 

e, 

2 

Qz 

X 

^9       - 

= 

E, 

q2 

X 

Pi 

= 

62 

3 

Q. 

X 

P3       = 

= 

E3 

q^ 

X 

P;. 

^= 

63 

n 

d, 

X 

P.       = 

= 

E,-, 

q„ 

X 

P" 

= 

e,, 

In  Tables  I  and  II  are  shown  in  this  form  the  budgets  used  in  the 
Reports  named. 

Table  L — Urban  Working-class  Budgets.     (Based  cm  Cd.  8980,  p.  18.) 
Expenditure  of  Standard  Family. 


1914. 

June,  1918.            | 

1 

P/P 

Q 

p 

E 

q 

V 

e 

Ex- 

Ex- 

Price 

Quan- 

Price. 

pendi- 

Quan- 

Price. 

pendi- 

ratio. 

tity. 

ture. 

tity. 

ture. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1.  Bread  and  flour 

lbs. 

33 -51 

1-51 

50^5 

34^5 

2^36 

81-5 

1^56 

2.  Meat 

,, 

6-8 

8-6 

58-5 

4-4 

18^6 

82-0 

2^15 

3.  Bacon 

„ 

1-2 

11^7 

140 

2-55 

26- 1 

66-5 

2^24 

4.  Lard,  suet,  &c. 

„ 

1-0 

7-5 

7^5 

1   ^78 

17^9 

140 

2^29 

5.  Eggs    

No. 

13 

1-0 

13^0 

9^1 

4-0 

365 

4^00 

6.  New  milk 

pints 

9-2 

1-8 

16-5 

11-7 

3^0 

35^5 

1-69 

7.  Condensed  milk 

tins 

•25 

6-0 

1-5 

•59 

14^5 

8^5 

1^42 

8.  Cheese 

lbs. 

•84 

8-9 

7-5 

•41 

20-7 

8^5 

2-32 

9.  Butter 

,j 

1^70 

144 

24-5 

•79 

29-7 

23-5 

2^07 

10.  Margarine 

^, 

■42 

6^0 

2-5 

•91 

12-1 

110 

2^01 

11.  Potatoes 

^, 

15-6 

•7 

11-0 

20 

1-25 

25^0 

1^78 

12.  Rice  and  tapioca    ,, 

1-4 

3-2 

4^5 

1-3 

5^8 

7^5 

1^82 

13.   Oatmeal 

1-3 

19 

2-5 

1-4 

43 

6-0 

2-24 

14.  Tea     

•68 

21-3 

145 

•57 

333 

19^0 

156 

15.  Coffee 

•09 

16^7 

1^5 

•12 

25^0 

30 

1^50 

16.  Cocoa 

•18 

194 

3^5 

•23 

32-6 

7-5 

1^69 

17.  Sugar 

5^9 

2-2 

130 

2-83 

7^07 

20-0 

3^21 

Total 

246-5 

455^5 

— 

Other  food     ... 

— 

— 

52-5 

— 

— 

1115 
567^0 

— 

Total 

299  0 

— 

S.  QP  =  246-6 

S.  c 

[p  =  455-5         S.  Qp  =  521• 

6           S.qP  =  225-5 

S.  e^  S.  E  =  1- 

90     S 

Qp^S.  QP=2-12          S. 

qp  ~  S.  qP  =  2-02 
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Table  II. — Agricultural  Budget.     (Based  on  H.  of  C,  No.  76  of  1919, 

p.  66.) 
Expenditure  of  Standard  Fajviily. 


1912. 

IVLirch-Jiine,  1918. 

Q 

P 

E 

q 

P 

e 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1.  Bread   ....         ....     Iks. 

19-9 

1-38 

27^5 

241 

2-2b 

54-1 

2.  Flour    

152 

143 

21-7 

13^7 

2^29 

31-2 

3.  Beef  and  mutton       „ 

3-3 

8-0 

26-8 

3-2 

165 

52-6 

4.  Pork  and  sausages     ,, 

1-1 

8-6 

9-4 

•38 

18-0 

6-8 

5.  Bacon   ....         ....       „ 

2-1 

100 

20-8 

1-9 

23-5 

45^7 

6.  Lard     ....         ....       ,, 

•41 

7-0 

2^9 

•43 

19^0 

8^2 

7.  New  milk         ...  pints 

6-0 

1^5 

90 

7-25 

2-6 

18-6 

8.  Skim  milk        ....       ,, 

3-0 

•5 

1-5 

315 

•78 

2^4 

9.  Cheese lbs. 

1-08 

8^0 

8^6 

•43 

17^9 

7^6 

10.  Butter „ 

1-04 

141 

14-6 

•86 

29^7 

25^6 

11.  Margarine       „ 

•62 

7-0 

4^3 

•69 

12-8 

8^8 

12.  Potatoes           ....       ,, 

25^75 

•5 

12-9 

24^3 

•93 

22-6 

13.  Rice  and  oatmeal     ., 

1^56 

2-0 

3^1 

1^91 

5^1 

9-7 

14.  Tea       „ 

•51 

16-0 

8^2 

•44 

32-3 

14-2 

15.  Coffee  and  cocoa      „ 

•15 

12-5 

1-9 

•21 

30^2 

6-5 

16.  Sugar    „ 

4-6 

2-0 

9^1 

2-5 

6^9 

17^3 

17.  Syrup,  jam,  &c.        ,, 

1^6 

4^8 

7-7 

1-5 

10-3 

15^5 

Total            

190- 1 

347  •  5 

Other  food 

— 

— 

12-0 

— 

— 

25-0 

Total            

202^1 

372^5 

S.  QP=  190- 1 
S.  e  ~  S.  E  =  1^84 


S.qp  =  347^5        S.  Qp  =  388^2        S.  qP=173^6 
S.  Qp  H-  S.  QP  =  2^042         S.  qp  -4-  S.  qP  =  2^002 


Method  I. — Index-numher  of  retail  -prices. 

The  theoretical  construction  of  an  index-number  of  retail  prices 
only  differs  from  that  of  one  of  wholesale  prices,  because  the  pur- 
pose of  the  former  is  generally  to  measure  the  change  of  the  value 
of  money  (say  \l.)  in  the  hands  of  a  defined  class,  while  the  purpose 
of  the  latter  may  either  be  to  measure  general  changes  of  purchasing 
power  of  money,  or  more  abstractly  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the 
movement  of  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  assignable  to  the  change  in 
value  of  the  standard  of  exchange  and  what  part  to  causes  aficcting 
the  special  commodity  in  particular.  For  the  last  problem  it  is 
held  on  high  authority  that  an  unweighted  average  is  sufficient, 
but  for  measurements  of  purchasing  power  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  use  of  weights  is  necessary.^ 

^  Recent  American  practice  of  using  "  aggregates  of  money  prices  "  makes 
a  change  of  method  but  not  of  principle. 
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The  precision  of  an  unweighted  average  increases  with  (the  square 
root  of)  the  number  of  independent  items  included,  and  is  the 
greater  the  more  tlie  movements  of  the  items  averaged  are  closely 
concentrated  about  their  mean.  Where  the  movements  of  the 
items  are  not  independent  {e.g.,  wheat  and  flour,  coal  and  pig  iron, 
hides  and  leather)  more  must  be  included  to  obtain  the  same  pre- 
cision as  that  from  independent  items.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
Sauerbeck's  index-number  from  1898  to  1912  is  much  affected  by 
the  relative  numbers  of  items  of  food  (whose  average  rose  in  the 
ratio  68  :  8i)  and  of  materials  (whose  average  rose  in  the  ratio 
6i  :  88)  included  ;  on  the  whole  the  prices  of  food  are  interdependent 
as  are  the  prices  of  materials,  and  where  the  movements  of  these 
groups  arc  at  different  rates,  the  conditions  of  accuracy  are  lost. 
From  1914  to  1919  the  conditions  for  precision  have  not  been  main- 
tained, and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  index-numbers  afford  a 
safe  guide,  and,  moreover,  the  selection  of  commodities  which 
formed  a  satisfactory  basis  in  1914  may  no  longer  be  suitable  for 
1919.  The  problem  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  deducing 
the  proper  motion  of  the  sun  from  the  apparent  movements  of 
selected  stars  ;  but  what  is  the  astronomer  to  do  if  some  of  his  stars 
move  off  jazzing  in  constellations  and  others  disappear  from  the 
firmament  V' 

These  uncertainties  remain  when  we  weight  the  observations, 
and  further  complexities  are  added,  for  the  alterations  both  of 
supply  and  of  demand  have  affected  profoundly  the  relative  import- 
ance of  commodities,  and  all  the  difficulties  are  at  their  maximum 
when  we  deal  with  the  problems  of  cost  of  living  ;  here  indeed  statis- 
ticians may  fear  to  tread,  however  bold  the  representatives  of  labour. 

So  far  as  the  construction  of  an  index-number  to  measure  the 
movement  of  retail  prices  in  the  abstract  is  concerned,  it  does  not 
seem  at  all  certain  that  any  improvement  is  made  by  weighting, 
and  it  might  reasonably  be  advocated  that  a  very  large  number 
of  commodities — as  many  as  possible— should  be  selected  and  the 
simple  average  or  the  median  taken.  The  number  would  then 
be  of  the  form — 

100 ,  _pi  P2^  p^ 

n  V  Pi         P2  P. 

or  a  corresponding  formula  for  the  median. 

^  The  difference  of  the  treatment  of  the  price  of  beet-sugar  in  1914—18  in 
the  Economist  and  the  Statist  index-numbers  illustrate  these  troubles.  For  the 
Statist,  see  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1918,  p.  345.  The  Economist 
assigned  a  number  158  for  German  beet-sugar  in  September,  1914,  which  was 
kept  unchanged  till  April,  1918,  when  it  was  raised  to  193  to  allow  for  the 
inrroaso  of  duty  on  other  sugar. 
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It  would  not  be  proper  to  treat  tlie  21  price-changes  shown  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  in  this  way,  for  the  number  of  uncorrelated  entries 
is  much  less  than  2 1  and  not  nearly  sufficient  for  precision. 

No  one,  however,  would  dare  to  use  this  method  for  any  adminis- 
trative or  executive  purpose,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  develop  it. 

When  we  take  a  weighted  index-number,  the  method  rapidly 
merges  into  the  next. 

Method  II. — Change  in  cost  of  a  constant  standard. 

An  obvious,  and  at  first  sight  a  valid,  way  of  measuring  the 
movement  in  the  cost  of  living  to  any  class  has  been  generally 
followed  and  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  periods  in  which  changes  have 
been  gradual  and  uncorrelated.  It  has  been  used  with  a  marked 
absence  of  initiative  by  official  statisticians  in  many  countries  during 
the  war.^  The  process  takes  the  i^imple  form  of  weighting  the 
changes  of  prices  of  commodities  by  their  estimated  relative  import- 
ance in  working-class  consumption.  The  Labour  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (as  it  was  in  1915)  used  the  formula  (in  the 
present  notation) — 

10o(Ei   X    |-  4-  Eo  X  ^'    -h  .  .  .  W    (Ei  +  Eo  •!-      \ 

with  the  modification  that  round  numbers  were  used  for  the  weights. 

QiPi  ~1~  Q2P2  ~\~ 
This  is  of  course  equal  to  100  X  ^  p     .    ^  p     ,       ,  where  the 

denominator  is  the  expenditure  in  1914  and  the  numerator  the  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  obtain  the  same  quantities  of  the  same 
commodities  at  a  later  date.  Labour  leaders  have  quite  accurately 
translated  the  resulting  percentage  as  measuring  that  increase  in 
wages  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  pre-war  standard  in  its 
complete  integrity.  Since,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  supplies  it 
was,  and  is,  obviously  impossible  to  maintain  the  standard  without 
modification,  the  measurement  early  in  the  war  became  almost 
purely  academic,  and  as  indicated  above  does  not  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  validity  for  an  index-number.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
rabbits  were  not  included,  for  their  disappearance  from  the  market 
would  long  ago  have  forced  a  modification.  As  it  is,  the  calculation 
continues  to  be  given  with  the  standing  explanation,  "  For  the 
"  purpose  of  a  continuous  record  of  the  movement  of  prices  it  must 
"  be  assumed  that  this  relative  importance  has  been  the  same 
"  throughout  the  whole  period  during  which  these  statistics  have 
"  been  published "  {Labour  Gazette,  February,  1919) ;  further 
explanations  follow,  which  (if  rightly  interpreted)  show  that  the 
^  Alternative  methods  have  been  used  in  several  neutral  European  countries. 
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measurement  Las  no  practical  importance.  Enormous  and  very 
expensive  mischief  has  been  caused  by  this  publication  ;  the  figure 
is  commonly  quoted  by  the  Press  as  measuring  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  (not  in  the  rise  of  prices,  in  spite  of  the  italics  in  the 
Labour  Gazelle),  and  it  is  quite  naturally  used  by  Labour  leaders  as 
measuring  the  increase  of  wages  necessary  to  meet  the  rise  of  prices. 
It  appears  not  to  be  challenged  by  the  Government,  when  adjudicat- 
ing on  wages,  and  actually  formed  part  of  the  basis  by  which  railway 
wages  were  to  be  fixed  in  September,  1918.  No  attention  appears 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  findings  of  Lord  Sumner's  Committee, 
which  so  far  as  I  can  find  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  Labour 
Gazette.  Yet  the  evidence  of  the  Committee  showed  quite  clearly 
that  while  the  Ministry  of  Labour's  index-number  showed  a  rise  of 
io8  per  cent,  in  food  prices  from  July,  1914,  to  June,  1918,  actual 
expenditure  had  only  increased  90  per  cent.,  while  the  fall  in  standard 
of  living  was  very  small,  and  necessitated  by  war  conditions.  Every 
4  points  cost  over  a  million  pounds  in  the  annual  railway  wage  biU. 

Method  III. — Change  of  'purchasing  power  when  standards  are 

differcnl. 

When  estimating  the  factor  necessary  for  the  correction  of  a 
change  found  in  money  wages  to  obtain  the  change  in  real  wages 
statisticians  have  not  been  content  to  follow  Method  II  only,  but 
have  worked  the  problem  backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  Thus  they 
have  ascertained  the  weighted  average  movement  in  prices  on  the 

basis  of  the  standard  in  the  earlier  year  ( ^r-f^p  X  100),    and   have 

also  estimated  what  the  standard  in  the  later  year  would  have  cost  at 
the  prices  of  the  earlier  year  and  compared  the  actual  cost  in  the 

later  year  with  the  cost  so  found    (q— ^  X  100).   They  have  then 

taken  the  arithmetic,  geometric  or  harmonic  mean  of  the  two  numbers 
so  found.  A  corresponding  method  for  comparison  of  two  places 
was  used  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  comparing  the  cost  of  living  in 
various  ".countries  in  1905-09  ;  thus  it  was  found  that  the  English 
workman  going  to  Germany  in  1905  and  maintaining  his  own 
standard  would  have  increased  his  expenditure  on  food  and  fuel  in 
the  ratio  100:118,  while  the  German  emigrant  maintaining  his 
standard  in  England  would  have  decreased  his  expenditure  in  the 
ratio  108  :  100  (Cd.  4032,  pp.  xliv,  xlv). 

This  method  appears  to  me  valid  for  estimating  relative  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  when  the  habits  of  living  and  the  commodities 
purchased  at  the  two  dates  or  in  the  two  countries  are  not  dissimilar, 
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but  to  break  down  as  between,  say,  India  and  England,  or  as  between 
1914  and  1815,  and  possibly  between  1914  and  1919.  In  comj)aring 
dissimilar  standards  it  may  be  necessary  simply  to  give  accurate 
descriptions  and  not  to  attempt  numerical  measurements  of  change. 

When  this  method  is  applied  to  the  urban  budgets  above,  it 
is  found  that  the  cost  of  the  17  articles  for  which  prices  are  known 
increased  112  per  cent,  if  we  take  as  basis  the  quantities  bought  in 
1914  (the  Labour  Gazette  increase  with  slightly  different  rates  also 
being  112  for  large  towns),  while  the  increase  is  found  to  be  102 
per  cent,  if  we  take  as  basis  the  quantities  bought  in  1918.  The 
average  of  the  two  results,  viz.,  107  per  cent.,  is  not,  however,  a  valid 
measure  of  the  rise  of  prices  for  the  reasons  given  above,  that  there 
are  not  enough  independent  entries  to  obtain  precision,  especially 
as  the  rates  of  increase  vary  from  100  :  142  to  100  :  400  and  the 
quality  of  some  of  the  articles  {e.g.,  tea)  has  changed.  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  agricultural  budgets,  where  the  change  in 
amounts  consumed  is  smaller,  are  104  (1912  quantities),  102  (1918 
quantities),  and  100  {Labour  Gazette,  small  towns  and  villages). 

These  figures  can  only  be  applied  at  the  best  to  that  part  of 
wages  which  is  spent  on  food  and  to  those  groups  who  are  adequately 
represented  by  the  budgets.  The  relative  amounts  spent  on  meat 
and  bread,  which  vary  greatly  from  class  to  class,  affect  the  results 
obtained  perceptibly. 

Method  IV. — Change  in  expenditure  irrespective  of  standard. 

Dr.  0.  H.  Jenny  {Journal  de  Statistique  et  Reoue  Economique 
Suisse,  1918)  calls  the  result  obtained  by  comparing  actual  expendi- 
ture in  1918  with  actual  expenditure  in  1914  the  "  effective  index- 
number"  of  the  cost  of  living.     This  is  measured  in  the  notation 

here  used  by  100  q^^57^•     More  simply  we  may  say  that  the  average 

weekly  expenditure  on  food  in  the  urban  budgets  was  24s.  iid. 
in  1914  and  4ys.  3d.  in  June,  1918,  an  increase  of  go  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  country  the  increase  from  1912  was  84  per  cent.  If  consump- 
tion had  been  limited  solely  by  supplies  or  by  voluntary  restriction, 
and  not  by  want  of  money,  these  percentages  would  show  the  increase 
in  that  part  of  income  spent  on  foo.l  which  was  necessary  to  purchase 
the  modified  dietary  instead  of  the  pre-war  dietary.  If  it  had  been 
the  caae  that  the  whole  of  food  supplies  had  been  controlled  and 
rationed  according  to  needs  and  prices  made  uniform  for  all  dealers, 
then  maximum  expenditure  on  food  would  liave  been  fixed,  and  no 
plea  for  an  increase  of  wages  beyond  that  shown  by  the  comparison 
Of  this  maximum  with  the  pre-war  standards  could  have  reasonably 
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been  xnaiutained  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  food.  In  fact,  many  foods  were  not  rationed,  nor  was 
their  price  fixed,  and  the  rations  were  on  a  nearly  fiat  basis  so  as  to  be 
insufficient  without  supplement  for  many  classes  of  workers.  Supplies 
of  all  foods  were  limited,  and  increase  of  wages  led  to  competitive 
expenditure  on  unrationed  food,  checked  now  and  again  by  fixing 
prices,  but  not  removed  in  general  by  increasing  supplies.  Hence 
increase  of  wages  helped  to  raise  prices,  and  higher  prices  led  to 
further  demands  for  increase  of  wages.  The  Labour  Gazelle  index- 
number  of  change  of  prices,  assuming  as  it  does  purchases  of  un- 
changed quantities  of  milk,  cheese,  butter,  sugar,  tea  and  eggs,  and 
the  same  relative  importance  of  home  beef,  imported  beef,  home 
mutton  and  imported  mutton,  was  sensitive  to  all  these  movements, 
and  its  frequent  quotation  as  an  officially  established  fact  was- — 
and  still  is — a  potent  factor  in  the  increase  of  wages,  and  therefore 
of  prices.  In  some  periods,  however,  and  notably  during  the  increase 
in  the  supply  of  unrationed  bacon  in  the  first  half  of  1918,  the 
Labour  Gazette  method  showed  a  slower  rate  of  increase  than  did  ex- 
penditure, and  in  June,  1918,  the  percentage  changes  obtained  by  the 
various  methods  differed  from  each  other  less  than  in  earlier  months. 
The  measurement  by  realized  consumption  is  only  applicable  to 
wages  during  the  period  that  supplies  are  restricted,  and  also  during 
the  period  in  which  the  new  doctrine  that  wages  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  cost  of  living  is  acted  upon.  As  we  pass  into  the  normal 
condition  in  which  supplies  are  sensitive  to  price,  estimates  of 
expenditure  take  their  place  in  the  measurement  of  the  change  of  the 
standard  of  consumption,  and  no  longer  can  be  used  for  determining 
what  wages  should  be. 

Method  V. — Measurement  of  change  of  standard. 

In  former  times  interest  has  generally  been  concentrated  on 
the  movement  of  real  wages.  The  method  has  been  to  compare  the 
money  wages  at  two  dates,  and  correct  by  the  change  of  purchasing 
power  measured  by  Method  II  or  III ;  thus  if  wages  at  one  date 
averaged  25s.  and  at  another  30s.,  while  prices  had  increased  10  per 
cenfc.i  the  movement  of  real  wages  would  be  taken  as  measured  by 
(305.  -*-  25s.)  -+-  I  -ID  =  1*09,  i.e.,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent.  But 
recent  events  have  brought  a  different  question  into  prominence 
relating  to  the  degradation  or  improvement  of  the  standard  of  food, 
clothing  and  housing  actually  attained  ;  for  in  a  period  of  restricted 
supply  the  measuxement  of  real  wages  becomes  itself  unreal,  since 
the  money  cannot  be  spent  according  to  the  wishes  of  its  possessor. 

Can  the  enforced  change  of  standard  be  measured  ?  A  tentative 
answer  can  be  given  by  yet  another  arrangement  of  the  quantities 
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S    oP 
Q,  P,  q,  p,  viz.  :    g'  Qp,  whicli  from  its  form  shows  that  we  are  now 

comparing  quantities  weighted  by  prices,  instead  of,  as  before, 
prices  weighted  by  quantities.  In  the  numerator  is  evaluated  the 
cost  of  the  quantities  actually  bought  at  the  later  date  reckoned 
at  the  prices  of  the  earlier  date.  A  person,  who  in  1914  had  bought  the 
dietary  which  was  reached  according  to  the  urban  budgets  in  1918, 
would  have  paid  i8s.  g^d.  for  it  (excluding  the  foods  for  which  prices 
cannot  be  stated) ;  or  more  briefly  the  value  of  the  1918  dietary  at 
pre-war  prices  was  185.  g^d.  (S.  qP).  A  similar  person  buying  the 
average  1914  dietary  expended  205.  6^d.  (S.  QP).  Thus  S.  qP  : 
S.  QP  =  -915.  The  1918  dietary  was  worth  8-5  per  cent,  less  at 
pre-war  valuation  than  the  1914  dietary.  The  loss  of  satisfaction 
may  perhaps  be  considered  approximately  the  same  as  if  the  head 
of  a  family  in  1914  had  had  to  cut  down  his  expenditure  on  food 
from  245.  lid.  to  22s.  lod.  (including  here  an  estimate  for  the  impriced 
foods).  If  the  choice  had  been  free,  he  would  have  cut  down  his 
purchases  of  the  food  that  pleased  or  nourished  him  least  and  lost 
less  than  S^  per  cent,  of  his  satisfaction  ;  as  it  is,  the  enforced  modi- 
fications were  quite  possibly  of  a  kind  which  cut  off  more  than  8  J  per 
cent.  These  figures  relate  to  the  urban  budgets  ;  the  corresponding 
fall  from  the  agricultural  data  is  is.  5^d.  on  16s.  8d.,  i.e.,  87  per  cent. 

To  put  the  result  more  crudely,  the  urban  workman  spent 
90  per  cent,  more  on  food  and  got  8|  per  cent,  less  in  return.  In 
this  measurement  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  change  of  quality — 
and,  theoretically,  that  should  be  allowed  for  in  estimating  the  prices 
— but  actually  I  doubt  if  the  bacon  of  the  simimer  of  1918  would 
have  been  valued  at  ii|cZ.  a  lb.  in  1914.  I  have  purposely  used  the 
vague  word  satisfaction,  because  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any 
quite  definite  quantity  that  can  be  measured  ;  many  emotions, 
patriotic  and  others,  were  no  doubt  excited  by  the  consumption  of 
the  war-bread  and  margarine  of  the  summer  of  1917,  and  I  leave 
it  to  experts  in  hedonistic  measurement  to  evaluate  them. 

On  the  same  basis  we  can  take  a  step  further.  If  each  of  the 
quantities  bought  in  1918  had  been  increased  9  per  cent.,  the  pur- 
chases when  valued  at  1914  prices  would  have  been  worth  24s.  iid., 
the  actual  expenditure  in  1914,  and  there  would  have  been  little  or 
no  loss  in  satisfaction,  though  a  modified  diet.  The  1918  expenditure 
thus  raised  would  have  been  S.  qp  X  (S.  QP  -j-  S.  qP) ;  the  ratio  of 
the  increased  expenditure  in  1918  to  the  actual  expenditure  in  1914 
is  S.  qp  X  (S.  QP  -*-  S.  qP)  :  S.  qP  =  S.  qp  :  S.  qP,  that  is  the  ratio 
of  the  prices  weighted  by  the  quantities  of  1918.  In  other  words  if 
wages  (so  far  as  they  are  spent  on  food)  were  raised  in  the  ratio 
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obtained  on  the  basis  of  the  modified  dietary  they  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  purchase  goods  whose  pre-war  value  equalled  that  of  the 
goods  actually  purchased  before  the  war  ;  but  if  they  were  raised 
in  the  ratio  obtained  on  the  basis  of  the  pre-war  dietary  {Labour 
Gazette  index-number)  no  such  correspondence  is  found,  and  the 
money  would  be  too  much  or  too  little  for  purchases  of  the  modified 
supplies.  Thus  the  existing  standard  of  expenditure  affords  a 
sounder  method  of  weighting  than  does  the  pre-war  standard. 

March  and  April,  1919,  compared  with  July,  1914. — ^By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  I  am  able  to  use  estimates 
of  consumption  for  Marcli,  1919,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
properly  applicable  to  the  retail  prices  of  March  1  and  April  1 .  The 
articles  included  are  meat,  bacon,  tea,  sugar,  butter,  margarine, 
cheese  and  eggs,  while  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  consumption  of 
bread  and  flour  has  not  changed  significantly  since  last  summer. 
These  articles  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  pre-war  expenditure  on 
food,  the  only  serious  omission  being  milk.  The  consumption  is 
estimated  by  dividing  the  whole  used  weekly  by  the  civilian  popula- 
tion by  the  estimated  number  of  that  population  in  March,  and 
multiplying  the  quotients  by  the  appropriate  number  of  j)ersons  in 
the  typical  family  to  make  them  comparable  with  the  working-class 
budgets  of  1904,  revised  to  1914.  It  was  shown  in  the  report  of 
Lord  Sumner's  Committee  that  by  this  method  index-numbers  would 
be  obtained  with  very  fair  accuracy,  and  in  this  paragraph  the 
resulting  quantities  are  only  used  to  obtain  a  system  of  weights. 
The  prices  changes  used  are  those  shown  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for 
large  towns.     The  results  may  be  exhibited  in  tabular  form  : — 

WeeMy  Expenditure  on  Principal  Articles  of  Food  by  Family  consisting 


0/4-37" 

men." 

Valued  at  prices  of 

Quantities  as  in 

July.  1914. 

June  1,  1918. 

Marcli  3,  1919. 

April  1, 1919. 

July,  1^14      

June,  1918     

March,  1919 

d. 
198 
168 
163 

d. 
431 
369 

d. 
443 

341 

d. 
429 

331 

Percentage  increases  from  July,  1914,  to 

Quantities  as  in 

June,  1918. 

March,  1919. 

April,  1919. 

July,  1914       

June,  1918      

Marcli,  1919    

118 

108 

124 
110 

117 

103 
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The  method  advocated  in  the  previous  j)aragraph  shows  a 
markedly  smaller  increase  than  the  numbers  (shown  in  the  first  line) 
based  on  pre-war  weights.  The  difierence  for  June,  1918,  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  shown  already  when  more  articles  are 
included. 


Another  method  that  has  come  into  considerable  prominence, 
and  which  at  first  sight  seems  more  definite,  is  to  measure  by 
calories.  But  man  cannot  live  by  calories  alone,  even  if  the  elusive 
vitamines  are  added  and  enough  protein  is  present.  The  food 
must  also  suit  his  digestion  and  stimulate  his  appetite.  According 
to  Professor  T.  B.  Wood's^  table  the  cheapest  form  of  calories  in 
1915  at  Cambridge  was  pea-nuts,  of  which  io|  lbs.,  costing  then 
2s.  yd.,  provide  sufficient  calories  with  a  surplus  of  protein  to  supply 
a  moderate  worker  for  a  week.  The  pre-war  agricultural  budget 
yields  only  4^  per  cent,  less  calories'  than  the  urban  workers', 
which  cost  48  per  cent.  more.  No  workman,  nor  any  other  rational 
person,  would  consider  an  enforced  diet  of  bread,  margarine  and 
cheese  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  he  could  buy  with  a  full  purse 
in  an  open  market ;  and  I  have  seen  signs  that  calorie  measurement 
is  suspected  and  distrusted. 

Apart  from  their  physiological  importance,  and  independent  of 
the  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  scientific  basis,  calories  serve 
an  important  purpose  in  statistics,  since  they  afford  a  means  of, 
adding  and  comparing  dissimilar  foods  without  reference  to  their 
prices,  and  a  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  their  exact  relationship 
to  nourishment  has  little  efiecfc  when  the  diets  compared  are  not 
very  dissimilar.  When  we  compare  the  diets  shown  in  the  table, 
which  all  provide  a  reasonable  variety  of  food,  we  are  on  fairly  safe 
ground. 

The  calorie  value  of  the  1918  dietary  was  about  3  per  cent, 
below  the  pre-war  dietary  in  the  case  both  of  the  urban  and  of  the 
agricultural  budgets.  If  we  may  replace  the  word  calorie  by  nutri- 
tion, we  have  that  the  decrease  in  nutrition  after  four  years  was 
3  per  cent. 

We  can  now  amplify  our  earlier  statement  as  follows  :  the  urban 
workman  spent  90  per  cent,  more  on  food  in  1918  than  in  1914,  and 
in  return  got  8^  per  cent,  less  in  satisfaction  or  3  per  cent,  less 
in  nutrition.     If  he  had    increased    all    his    purchases  in  1918  in 

'  Food  Economy  in  War  Time,  p.  1.5. 

^  The  average  family  expressed  in  "  equivalent  men  "  is  smaller  in  the 
agricultural  budgets,  and  per  "  man  "  the  calories  are  very  nearly  the  same. 
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proportion  so  as  to  restore  the  nutrition,  the  statement  would  have 
become,  he  spent  96  per  cent,  more  on  food,  obtained  the  same 
nutrition,  but  5^  per  cent,  less  satisfaction,  a  loss  valued  in  1914 
at  15.  ^d.  per  family  per  week.  Though  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is 
fanciful  in  this  method,  I  think  it  is  worth  consideration. 

If  the  pre-war  standard  is  taken  as  a  starting  point  when  increased 
wages  are  demanded,  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  at  present  reasonable, 
to  ask  that  it  should  be  restored  item  by  item  exactly  ;  the  relative 
amounts  of  home  and  foreign  meat  (which  have  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  index-number),  and  the  quantities  of  sugar  and  dairy 
produce,  will  not  for  some  time  be  available  as  before  the  war.  It 
is  rather  necessary  to  devise  a  diet,  based  on  available  supplies, 
as  nutritious,  digestible  and  not  less  attractive  than  the  pre-war 
diet,  and  estimate  at  what  price  it  could  now  be  obtained.  It  may 
happen  that  the  result  would  be  practically  the  same  as  that  shown 
by  the  Labour  Department's  index,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
formation  of  that  index-number  to  lead  us  to  depend  on  such 
agreement. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  expenditure  on  necessaries  other 
than  food,  for  there  is  no  difference  in  method,  though  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  accuracy  of  the  data  ;  and  as  regards 
data  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  material  in  the  report  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  certain  classes  of  expenditure 
(of  which  rent,  insurance  and  workmen's  travelling  are  instances) 
had  not  increased  or  increased  much  less  than  food,  while  there 
is  no  good  evidence  that  on  the  whole  the  cost  of  clothing  had 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  food.  So  that  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  standard  was  less  in  the  summer  of  1918,  when  all 
necessary  expenditure  is  included,  than  is  indicated  by  the  figures 
based  on  food  alone.  So  far  as  the  high  price  of  clothes  is  due  to 
want  of  supplies,  the  same  analysis  applies  as  in  the  case  of  food  ; 
it  is  worse  than  futile  to  raise  wages  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
goods'  which  do  not  exist.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  sufficient 
material  to  obtain  an  accurate  measurement  up  to  the  present  date, 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  express  an  unsupported  opinion. 

Household  budgets  of  expenditure. 

We  can  proceed  a  very  long  way  towards  measuring  change 
of  prices  and  some  way  towards  observing  changes  of  standard, 
if  we  know  the  movement  of  prices  and  the  total  consump- 
tion  of   different   kinds   of  food   in   a   country   and   the   change 
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of  its  population  ;  for  we  can  assign  the  weights  in  the  various 
formulae  used  above  on  the  basis  of  average  consumption,  and 
if  we  have  records  of  retail  prices  such  details  as  those  shown 
on  pp.  344-5  can  be  given  for  the  average  "  equivalent  man  "  in 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  each  of  the  Methods  I  to  V  followed  out. 
This  course  is  restricted,  however,  to  those  foods  for  which  there  is 
information  as  to  quantities,  and,  at  any  rate  till  the  Ministry  of  Food 
had  established  its  statistics,  only  rough  results  could  be  obtained  for 
this  country.  When,  however,  we  want  to  differentiate  one  class  from 
another,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  relative  quantities  consumed 
by  them,  and  whenever  we  pass  to  absolute  instead  of  relative 
measurements  we  need  to  know,  with  more  accuracy  than  the 
general  consumption  statistics  can  give,  the  actual  quantities  con- 
sumed by  households.  For  dealing  with  expenditure  on  objects 
other  than  food,  general  statistics  are  not  available.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  budgets. 

I  pass  by  some  important  questions.  How  far  are  the  house- 
holds from  which  budgets  can  be  obtained  selected  from  the  class 
to  which  they  belong  by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  intelligence  and 
the  exercise  of  thrift  ?  Can  we  ensure  that  we  obtain  records,  not 
biassed  estimates  ?  How  should  expenditure  on  tobacco,  alcohol 
and  other  things  which  many  persons  do  not  consume  be  treated  ? 
These  have  often  been  discussed,  and  I  have  nothing  new  to  add ; 
but  it  should  be  emphasized,  as  governing  the  sequel,  that  the 
group  we  sample  is  not  the  working-class  as  a  whole,  but  the  class 
of  which  the  budget-keepers  are  representative. 

Given  the  class  from  which  selection  is  made,  we  have  to  consider 
the  accuracy  of  the  average  obtained  by  sampling,  the  variation 
shown,  and  the  relation  of  the  variation  shown  to  the  age  and  sex 
constitution  of  the  family.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  re- 
sulting averages,  but  relatively  little  work  has  been  done  on  these 
three  aspects  of  the  problem. 

If  we  assume  that  the  budgets  are  good  evidence  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  definable  class,  the  difference  between  the  averages  obtained 
and  the  averages  that  would  result  if  information  were  obtained 
from  every  household  in  the  class  may  be  expected  to  be  small  or 
great,  according  as  the  number  in  the  sample  is  great  or  small,  and 
according  as  the  variation  of  expenditure  within  the  group  is  small 
or  great.  In  the  more  exact  language  of  mathematics  the  standard 
deviation  of  an  average  obtained  by  sampling  is  (r/\/n,  where  n  is 
the  number  of  samples  and  <r  the  standard  deviation  of  the  particular 
quantities  or  sums  in  question  in  the  whole  group  ;  a  similar  rule 
holds  approximately  with  regard  to  "  probable  error  "  or  "  quartile 
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deviation  "  as  it  is  better  called.*  Thus  in  99  budgets  from  the 
Midland  counties  summarized  in  Cd.  2377  of  1004,  one  quarter  of  the 
families  spent  ^d.  or  less  on  eggs  per  week,  one  quarter  i2(l.  or  more  ; 
the  quartile  deviation  is  4d.  and  the  probable  error  of  the  average  of 
99  is  approximately  4/  vgg  pence,  so  that  the  resulting  average 
(given  as  ic^d.)  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  as  much  as  -j^d.  in  error  as 
the  result  of  the  smallness  of  the  sample. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  T  have  been  able  to 
examine  part  of  the  originals  of  the  well-known  1904  collection  of 
budgets.  I  have  worked  roughly  with  the  quartiles  and  j)robablc 
error  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  results. 

Midland  and  Miscellaneous  Counties,  1904.     Quantities  bought  by 
Households,  410  Budgets. 


In  gioiip. 


Quartile. 


Median. 


Quartile. 


Avera'je. 


Probable 
error  of 
average. 


Bread 
Flour 
Meat 
Bacon 


lbs. 

16 

24 

32 

24-1 

3 

3* 

7 

5-7 

4 

5 

7 

5-7 

" 

1 

U 

2 

1-7 

•4 
•1 
•07 
•025 


lbs. 


The  great  variation  within  the  group  is  noticeable  ;  and  it 
requires  considerable  faith  in  the  applicability  of  the  theory  of 
probability  to  believe  that  the  precision  of  the  average  is  so  fine  as 
the  table  indicates. 

Corresponding  figures  for  403  budgets  from  Scotland  give  averages 
and  probable  errors  :  Bread  and  flour  31  -i  ±  -5  lbs.,  meat  4 -961 
•07  lbs. 

In  these  cases  the  quartile  deviation  in  the  group  is  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  average  in  the  group.  If  we  take  100  independent 
samples  the  standard  deviation  of  their  average  is,  therefore,  about 
4  per;  cent.  We  should  have  to  take  1,600  samples  to  get  as  small 
a  standard  deviation  as  i  per  cent.  It  is  very  regrettable  that  neither 
the  individual  budgets  nor  any  measure  of  their  variation  have 
generally  been  published,  except  in  collections  on  so  small  a  scale 
that  the  precision  they  have  must  depend  on  the  skill  by  which 
typical  families  have  been  selected  rather  than  on  the  elimination 
of  variation  resulting  from  large  numbers. 

^  The  "  quartile  deviation  "  of  a  group  is  half   the  distance  between  its 
quartiles. 
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The  variation  in  consumption  depends  partly  on  income  and 
partly  on  size  of  family,  and  partly  on  local  custom.  It  is  no  doubt 
reduced  when  budgets  are  classified  separately  according  to  district, 
grade  of  income  and  constitution  of  family.  In  the  report  on  the 
1904  budgets  the  classification  by  income  is  nearly  valueless  because 
families  of  all  sizes  were  merged.^  This  was  probably  unavoidable, 
because  only  a  collection  on  an  enormous  scale  would  bear  such 
minute  division. 

We  can  eliminate  to  a  considerable  extent  that  part  of  the 
variation  which  is  due  to  size  of  family  either  by  the  method  of 
partial  correlation  or  by  reducing  all  budgets  to  a  standardized 
family.  For  the  latter  purpose  one  of  the  estimates  of  the  needs, 
reckoned  in  calories,  of  persons  of  different  ages  and  either  sex 
must  be  taken.  In  the  Report  on  the  Cost  of  Living  (Cd.  8980)  the 
equivalents  used  were  :  Male  over  14  years  i,  female  over  14  years 
and  children  10  to  14  years  -83,  child  6  to  10  years  -70,  child  under  6 
•50.  The  average  of  the  budget  families  was  then  4-57  units,  and 
this  was  taken  as  the  "  standard  "  family.  The  expenditure  of  the 
sub-classes  considered  and  of  the  budget  families  of  1904  were  then 
raised  or  lowered  in  the  inverse  ratio  that  the  number  of  units  their 
average  contained  bore  to  4-57. 

A  better  method  for  the  instructed  reader,  which  has  been  used  in 
Grlasgoiv  and  Birmingham,*  and  in  part  of  the  report  just  referred 
to,  is  to  give  all  the  quantities  and  sums  per  unit  or  "  equivalent 
man." 

There  are  two  weak  points  in  either  procedure.  Housewives, 
in  fact,  probably  do  not  feed  the  members  of  their  household  with 
calories  in  the  proportions  the  scientists  consider  expedient ;  for 
appetite,  custom,  the  available  food,  and  the  special  needs  of  indi- 
viduals may  work  out  quite  differently,  and  so  while  we  may  gain 
in  apparent  definiteness  we  may  lose  touch  with  actuality.  Also, 
the  proportions  are  calculated  in  calories  but  applied  to  shillings. 
A  man  may  need  only  twice  as  much  nourishment  as  a  child  of  5, 
but  if  he  takes  it  in  meat  and  bacon  and  bread,  and  the  child  eats 
bread,  dripping  and  sugar,  at  pre-war  prices  his  food  costs  much 

^  Analysis  of  some  of  the  budgets  shows  that  the  apparent  changes  in  con- 
sumption in  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  grades  of  income  are  mainly 
due  to  the  presence  of  grown  sons  earning  more  and  eating  more,  where  the 
income  is  above  the  average. 

^  An  Investigation  into  the  Dietary  of  the  Labouring  Classes  of  Birmingham, 
1913-14,  by  Dr.  Carver  ;   Council  House,  Birmingham. 

Report  upon  a  Study  of  the  Diet  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  the  City  of  Glasgoio, 
1911-12,  by  D.  Lindsay  and  Dr.  Paton  ;  Physiological  Department,  University 
of  Glasgow. 
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ijiorc  tliuii  twice  the  cliild's  food  ;  and  if  a  quite  young  cldld  is  fed 
prin<:ii)ally  on  millv  he  costs  more  than  his  elder  l>i<»th<'r  on  the  diet 
just  named.  Where  the  family  can  only  afiorfl  im-at  for  th'-  man, 
while  the  rest  are  nearly  v<'getarian,  the  system  of  units  may  he 
quite  wrong.  Tliese  considerations  tend  to  vitiate  comparisons 
between  the  expenditure  of  a  family  where  there  are  cliildren  over 
14  and  at  work,  such  as  is  the  standard  in  the  1918  Ijudgets,  and 
that  of  a  family  where  there  are  three  or  four  young  children,  whicli 
is  the  type  generally  aimed  at  by  enquirers  and  assumed  for  the 
settling  of  the  amount  desired  in  a  minimum  wage.  This  difficulty, 
however,  needs  only  a  little  investigation  for  its  removal. 

I  have  evaluated  the  expenditure  on  food  per  "  equivalent  man  '" 
for  each  of  the  071  working-class  budgets  used  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Committee,  and  found  the  standard  deviations  in  13  sub-groups. 
The  standard  deviations  of  the  resulting  averages  are  given  on  p.  1.5  of 
the  report ;  they  are  about  3(Z.  on  ids.  in  the  larger  groups.  The 
standard  deviations  of  the  groups  themselves,  before  averaging, 
are  of  course  much  larger,  in  fact,  equal  these  of  the  averages 
nmltiplied  by  the  square  roots  of  the  numbers  of  entries,  and  are 
as  follows  : — 

Standard  deviations  in  various  clashes,  expressed  as  percentages  of  the 
averages  of  the  classes. 


Semi- 

Classes. 

Skilled. 

skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Together. 

Districts — 

Scotland    

26 

T 

36 

29 

North  of  England 

30 

36 

30 

33 

Midlands 

34 

21 

27 

31 

London      

21 

? 

26 

24 

E.  and  S.E 

30 

? 

? 

33 

South-west 

29 

? 

V 

28 

Wales        

30 

? 

? 

30 

Great  Britain 

31 

29 

31 

32 

TJie  figures  range  about  30  per  cent.,  and  little  change  is  made 
when'  we  merge  the  three  classes  in  a  district  or  all  the  districts 
in  a  class.  The  "  quartile  deviation  "  is  about  22  per  cent.,  which 
is  sensibly  less  than  those  found  above  (p.  356)  for  details  of  con- 
sumption of  separate  foods.  The  standard  deviation  for  the  un- 
standardized  families  in  the  1918  budgets  has  not  been  computed, 
but  the  quartiles  and  average  are  365.  2d.,  545.  gd.  and  475.  3d.,  the 
quartile  deviation  therefore  is  95.  3d.,  i.e.,  about  20  per  cent.,  nearly 
the  same  as  when  the  families  are  standardized. 
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The  deviation  thus  found  when  the  groups  are  drawn  from  fairly 
liomogeneous  districts,  and  when  the  correction  has  been  made  for 
the  size  of  family,  is  very  remarkable,  especially  since  many  pur- 
chases are  rationed.  I  doubt  if  this  phenomenon  has  been  systematic- 
ally observed  hitherto,  and  it  appears  to  me  very  important.  It 
appears  to  depend  on  variability  of  income  rather  than  on  any  other 
factor.  It  also  tends  to  confirm  the  suggestion  that  standardization 
is  imperfect. 

The  records  of  expenditure  on  food  per  "  unit  "  when  all  the 
classes  are  merged  together  form  a  continuous  group,  graduating 
regularly  from  a  definite  "  mode."  This  group  has  been  compared 
with  Professor  Edgeworth's  second  approximation  to  the  Generalized 
Law  of  Great  Numbers  and  with  Professor  Pearson's  Type  III.^ 

Weeldij  expenditure  on  food  ])er  "  unit  "  in  970  whan  families, 

1918. 


Expsnditure. 

Xumber  of  cases. 

Law  of  great 
numbers. 

Type  III.* 

Not  exceeding  5  •  5s. 
5-5s.—      

18 
107 

t 
22  ±  5 
123  ±  10 

t 
7  ±  3 
122  ±  10 

7-5s.—      

255 

233  ±  13 

252  ±  14 

9-55.—      

245 

248  ±  14 

250  ±  14 

11-55.—       

173 

168  ±  12 

172  ±  12 

13-5a.—      

101 

89  ±  9 

95  ±  9 

15-55.--      

38 

51  ±  7 

45  ±  7 

17-55.—      

17 

22  ±  5 

19  ±  4 

19-5s.—      

9 

11  ±  3 

7  ±  3 

Over  21-55. 

7 

1 

1 

*  Ordinates  at  the  centres  of  the  grades. 
f  Standard  deviations. 


The  quantities  involved  are  as  follows:    average,   to-75,s\  ;    st. 

dev.  3-i5^'5- ;  j  =  -297 ;  ^1  =  "J'^s  ;  Ih  =  4-035  ;  K  =  -  II  •575- 
Type  I  was  tried  but  proved  unworkable. 

The  fit  is  remarkably  good,  by  any  test,  except  for  the  seven 
families  of  hearty  eaters  who  confessed  to  over  215.  6d.  per  "  man," 
and  in  the  case  of  Type  III  for  the  18  families  who  starved  on  less 
than  5.S.  6d. 

To  some  statisticians  the  regularity  of  the  observations  thus  shown 
will  be  evidence  that  we  have  observed  accurately  a  real  phenomenon, 
though;  of  course,  the  phenomenon  is  not  in  any  way  explained  by 
the  curves. 

*  For  the  working  out  of  these  figures  and  for  the  correlation  which  follows 
I  am  indebted  to  Miss  King  and  Miss  Mackenzie  at  the  School  of  Economics. 
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The  iiictln>i|  of  paitiiil  corrclution  lias  hccii  af)|)Iii'(l  to  the  faiiiily 
exjjciiilit lire  on  food  of  flic  y\o  families  of  the  skillffl  classf's  wIktc 
there  were  oni-  m  more  |i(tsoiis  over  11  years  and  two  or  more 
cliildreii  under  II. 

The  notation  and  iiiianlities  involved  are  as  follows  :— - 


K.xpciniit lire  oil  Ninnbor  over  .Vuujljitr  uiiijrr 

food.  14  years.  14  years. 


Average      

Difference  from  average 
Standard  deviation 


51«. 

w  X  5s. 
cu  =  3-03  X  5s. 


2-48 

X 

ff,=  -836 


3-56 

y 


1-40 


-0525,  r„^=  -504,  r„ 


■315. 


The  equation  obtained  is  ujau  =  ■^2x/(Tx  +   ■35y/'^,/,  which  leads 
to  the  formula — 
Expenditure  (shillings)  =  14-5  +  9-4  x  number  over  14  years 

4-3-7  X  number  of  children, 
and  to  the  following  table  : — 

Family  expeiiditxre  on  food.     {ShlUings.) 


By  formula. 

Average  of  actual  cases. 

Niiinbor 
of  persona 

Nurabor  of  cliildren. 

Number  of  children. 

over 
14  years. 

2 

3 

4            5 

2 

3                      4 

5 

2 
3 
4 

40-7 
50-1 
59-5 

44-4 
53-8 
63-2 

48-1 
57-5 
66-9 

51-8 
61-2 
70-6 

40-5(74) 
54-8(21) 
58-0(10) 

45-2(74) 
51-2(17) 
60-2(10) 

47-1  (53) 
58-2(16) 
78-1(6) 

52-9(25) 

64-9(17) 

-    (0) 

The  numbers  in  brackets  are  the  numbers  of  actual  cases  averaged. 


The  agreement  between  experience  and  formula  is  as  close  as 
can  be  expected,  when  the  considerable  standard  deviation  and  the 
small  numbers  of  cases  are  considered. 

We  thus  reach  the  conclusion  that  in  the  skilled  classes  each 
additional  person  over  14  years  involved  the  expenditure  on  food 
of  gs.  5^.,  and  each  additional  child  35.  8d.  The  expenditure  per 
head  and  per  "  equivalent  man  "  diminishes  as  the  number  in  the 
family  increases,  whether  by  the  presence  of  more  adults  or  of  more 
children  ;  but  the  diminution  is  slow  for  additional  adults,  who  earn 
money  to  pay  for  their  food,  and  comparatively  rapid  for  additional 
children,  who  have  to  share  in  the  expenditure  of  their  father's  earn- 
ings ;  thus  per  "  man  "  the  expenditure  for  a  family  consisting  of 
man  and  wife  and  two  children  under  14  is  12s.  lod.,  for  man,  wife,  son 
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and  daughter  both  earning,  and  two  children  is  iis.  lod.,  and  for 
man,  wife  and  four  children  under  14  is  105.  jd.  As  usual  young 
children  in  the  larger  families  are  found  to  have  the  worst  chance  of 
adequate  nourishment. 

With  less  than  1,000  budgets  it  is  hardly  safe  to  aim  at  greater 
sub-division  or  to  try  to  state  any  generalized  laws  of  expenditiire. 
Jt  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  of  expenditure  is  very  imperfect  ; 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  allow  the  foriuation  of  valid  index-numbers 
of  the  movement  of  retail  food  prices,  but  is  insufficient  for  any 
purposes  for  which  we  require  more  detail  than  the  averages  show. 

I  am  very  conscious  that  this  2)aper,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
niceties  of  method,  may  seem  inappropriate  at  a  time  when  so  many 
decisions  depend  on  the  broad  results  of  the  movement  of  prices  ; 
it  is  but  a  poor  contribution  to  the  solution  of  practical  questions 
to  indicate  that  the  data  are  insufficient  and  the  methods  open  to 
question.  This  society,  however,  is  perhaps  better  fitted  at  its 
meetings  to  discuss  principles  or  general  tendencies,  rather  than  to 
receive  material  for  current  action.  The  problems  of  price  measure- 
ment will  continue  to  press,  and  in  America  and  possibly  elsewhere 
data  as  to  expenditure  are  being  collected  on  a  large  scale  with  a 
view  to  future  wage-decisions.  If,  as  seems  probable,  it  continues 
to  be  held  in  this  country  that  the  cost  of  living  is  relevant  to  the 
determination  of  wages,  then  much  more  care  ought  to  be  taken  as 
to  method  and  much  better  material  ought  to  be  collected,  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  practice. 


Discussion  on  Dr.  Bowley's  Paper. 

Professor  Gonner  said  it  gave  him  very  great  pleasure,  in  beginning 
his  remarks,  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Bowley  for  the  very 
careful  Paper  he  had  put  before  them,  and  for  the  great  trouble 
involved.  From  some  points  of  view  he  had  had  to  look  at  the 
matter  rather  as  a  j^ractical  question  than  a  matter  of  theory.  From 
a  practical  point  of  view  he  wished  to  emphasize  very  strongly 
what  Dr.  Bowley  had  said  as  to  the  necessity  for  more  care  being 
taken  in  the  calculation  of  a  ])rice  system  on  whic'h  wage  systems 
were  undoubtedly  going  to  depend  very  largely  in  the  future.  He 
did  net  think  that  there  was  nmch  question  that  the  relation 
between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  or  th'>  variation  of  prices  had 
become  a  practical  feature  at  the  ])resent  time.  In  a  vague  sort  of 
way,  of  course,  it  had  been  a  feature  for  a  long  perio  1,  because  even 
if  they  took  the  movement  of  prices  just  prior  to  the  Napoleonic  wars 
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and  the  lack  of  luovemoiit  in  wages,  the  necessity  of  some  relation 
was  pointed  out  by  several  acute  observers.     He  ought  to  add  that 
no  administrative  action  was  based  upon  their  contentions.     At  the 
present  time  they  stood  in  this  position,  that  administrative  action 
had  been  taken,  and  it  had  been  bas(!d  upon  material  which  was 
insufficient.     He  thought  it   was  fortunate  that  it  was  not  more 
insufficient  than  had  proved  to  be  the  case.     Dr.  Bowley  had  sug- 
gested that  a  great  many  peoj^le  were  to  blame  for  that,  especially, 
he  thought,  ofiicials.     Personally  he  did  not  think  the  officials  were 
to  blame.     He  thought  if  anyone  was  to  blame  it  was  the  executive 
Government  of  the  country.     He  wished  to  correct  one  point  Dr. 
Bowley  had  made.     As  far  as  he  knew,  wage  decisions  given  by 
Arbitration    Tribunals    had    not    been    ])lainly    determined    by    the 
figures  to  whicli  he  had  alluded.     They  had  been  based  on  those 
figures,  but  with  certain  inodifications,  and  he  could  say  that  was 
the  case  at  the  present  time  from  his  own  practical  experience.     At 
the  same  time  these  figures  formed  the  basis  used,  and  these  had 
been  taken  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  no  others.     There 
had   been   no   means   of   determining   what   alterations   shouJd   be 
allowed  for  in  wages  other  than  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Ministry  of 
Labour  figures  showing  the  change  of  certain  retail  prices.     It  was 
quite  true,  as  Dr.  Bowley  had  said,  that  there  was  apparent  neglect 
of  the  Sumner  Budget  Report.     Dr.  Bowley  knew  him  well  enough 
to  know  that  at  any  rate  it  was  not  neglected  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  to  which  he  was  formerly  attached.     But  the  real  difficulty 
was  that  the  other  method  of  determining  changes  had  been  already 
adopted  and  was  in  progress,  and  he  thought  it  would  have  been 
extremely  difficult,  in  fact  impracticable,  to  substitute  a  new  method 
without  leading  to  a  suspicion,  a  quite  unworthy  one,  that  figures 
had  been  juggled  with  so  as  to  show  a  smaller  result.     Speaking  as 
an  individual,  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  had  it  been  suggested 
that  the  rise  was  only  90  in  July  instead  of  what  was  shown  by 
the  reported  figures  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  there  would  have  been 
an  instant  feeling  that  that  new  figure  was  being  adopted  because  it 
was  rather  more  convenient  to  the  public  purse.     At  that  particular 
time  and  with  the  conditions  which  were  then  ruling,  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  very  unwise  indeed  to  have  allowed  anybody  on 
tribunals  or  upon  committees  to  be  open  to  such  a  suggestion.     The 
second  reason  why  he  thought  the  Sumner  Budget  did  not  obtain 
more  liotice  in  the  press  of  the  country  was  because  it  was  drawn  up 
in  a  complicated  manner.     He  was  very  sorry  that  the  Report  was 
published  in  the  undiluted  form  at  the  present  time  because  it 
needed   a   considerably   deal   more   attention   than   the   somewhat 
occupied  minds  of  people  at  that  time  could  apply  to  it.     As  far 
as  he  could,  he  wished  to  clear  certain  bodies  from  not  having  made 
use  of  the  Report,  but  he  wished  to  say.  perhaps  for  the  satisfaction 
of  Dr.  Bowley  and  others,  that  certain  Reports  were  always  drawn 
on  the  basis  of  the  Sumner  Committee  Budget  at  the  present  time. 
They  were  drawn  on  both  bases,  and  the  Sumner  Committee  basis 
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was  adopted  as  the  ruling  one.  He  wished  to  put  one  question 
which  always  puzzled  him  in  taking  that  particular  Budget  method. 
He  did  not  refer  to  the  Budget  of  1918  ;  he  knew  how  it  was  got ; 
and  both  Dr.  Bowley  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  had  shown 
him  repeatedly.  But  what  j^uzzled  him  a  little  was  a  comparison 
of  the  Budget  of  1914,  speaking  from  a  statistical  point  of  view, 
because  there  was  no  real  Budget  of  1914,  and  the  Budget  of  1914  had 
to  be  created  or  re-created  from  earlier  Budgets.  That  seemed  to 
him  to  be  rather  a  serious  defect  from  a  statistical  point  of  view. 
They  were  not  dealing  with  two  real  Budgets.  They  were  dealing 
with  one  real  Budget,  and  another  Budget  made  from  earlier  material. 
He  thought  the  Sumner  Budget  rejjresented  to  a  larger  extent  what  he 
should  call  the  highly  skilled  class  rather  than  the  earlier  Budget  did. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  Budget  drawn  on  the  ex2:)enditure  rather,  biassed 
in  the  direction  of  what  he  would  call  highly  skilled  labour.  If  it 
were  not  drawn  on  the  highly  skilled  labour,  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  even  allowing  for  the  increases  in  wage  which  had  been  rather 
freely  given,  the  less  skilled  class  of  labour  would  hardly  have  been 
able  to  live  at  all.  He  thought  it  well  to  explain  the  particular 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  a  continuance  in  the  use  of  figures 
which  were  admittedly  imperfect.  What  he  hoped  was  that  now 
that  matters  were  settling  down  some  better  method  would  be  deter- 
mined for  measuring  actual  changes.  He  thought  Dr.  Bowley  had 
assisted  them  to  see  the  defects  of  the  respective  methods,  and  he 
knew  he  realised  as  fully  as  anyone  else  that  some  method  would 
have  to  be  adopted,  and  that  what  they  would  have  to  try  and  do 
was  to  choose  the  method  which  was  the  least  defective.  Dr. 
Bowley  thought,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  the  method  used  was 
defective.  The  reason  for  its  use  was  that  it  M'^as  the  only  actually 
published  method  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  war.  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  one  part  of  Dr.  Bowley's  Paper,  namely, 
the  suggestions  he  made  as  to  the  determination  of  changes  in  what 
they  might  call  satisfaction  between  Budget  expenditures  at  difl'erent 
times.  He  was  only  sorry  that  Dr.  Bowley  was  not  able  to  devote 
a  little  more  of  his  time  to  that  particular  theme.  It  appeared  to  be 
an  extremely  important  matter.  He  believed  that  there  would  be 
ado2)ted  some  system  of  Budget  calcidation,  but  if  such  a  system 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  check  on  the  bare 
calculation  of  expenditure  at  two  different  jieriods,  as  such  a  com- 
parison should  show  the  fall  or  increase  in  the  quantity  of  satisfac- 
tion. He  remembered  once  when  Dr.  Bowley  and  he  were  working 
together.  Dr.  Bowley  foreshadowed  the  time  when  they  would  have 
all  the  foodstuffs  worked  into  one'big  sausage,  and  they  would  cut 
off  so  much  of  the  sausage.  If  they  had  a  pound  of  sausage  there 
would  have  been  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  the  variations  between 
one  Budget  and  another  of  expenditure,  because  it  would  have  been 
merely  quantitative.  They  would  have  had  less  sausage  at  one  period 
and  so  much  more  al^  another.  But,  unfortunately,  from  tlie  point 
of  view  of  abstract  reasoning,  that  time  seems  likely  to  vanish  even 
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further  away  than  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  .siif^^estion  was  made. 
But  wlien  they  passed  from  that  j)articu]ar  jxjirit  they  came  to  two 
(jther  points  which  seemed  to  him  ini])oitant.  Ife  thought  it  wouhl 
be  quite  essential  that  when  Jiudgets  were  taken  an  occasional 
Budget  should  be  taken  iji  the  winter.  One  defect  was  that  they 
ran  rather  to  summer  or  spring  budgets  than  to  winter  budgets. 
TJiere  were,  of  course,  certain  things  of  which  the  seasonal  consump- 
tion varied  greatly.  If,  for  instance,  they  took  the  expenditure  on 
eggs,  he  gathered  from  the  summer  budget  that  a  skilled  working 
class  family  had  nine  eggs  per  week  hal)itually.  But  fresh  eggs  at 
one  ])eriod  were  practically  unol)tainal)le  ;  and  if  tjiey  took  the 
price  curve  with  eggs  in  and  with  eggs  out,  there  was  a  remarkaVde 
difference.  It  had  been  singularly  marked  during  the  last  six 
months,  but  had  become  a  little  less  marked  at  the  present  time. 
Again,  he  thought  in  all  budget  calculations  they  ought  to  distinguish 
— and  it  had  been  done  in  certain  calculations — between  an  increase 
in  cost  which  had  occurred  owing  to  taxation.  Taxation  was  put  on 
presumably  under  the  impression  that  the  people  who  were  taxed 
would  pay  their  tax.  If  their  wages  w'ere  increased  to  meet  that, 
the  tax  was  put  on  to  them  in  order  that  somebody  else  should  pay. 
Those  two  things  seemed  to  concern  the  practical  use  of  the  standard 
which  might  be  followed  in  the  future.  In  the  first  place,  they  would 
have  to  follow  out  the  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Bowley  as  to  some 
method  of  checking  differences  in  quantity  as  it  were,  and  in  the 
second  place  they  would  have  to  take  some  critical  method  of  deter- 
mining the  w^ay  in  which  budgets  shoidd  ])e  taken  and  used.  One 
minor  point  to  which  Dr.  Bowley  had  alluded  was  the  question  of 
the  difference  between  children  under  14  and  children  over  14.  He 
did  not  know  liow  far  it  was  true,  but  he  had  seen  a  great  many 
figures  on  the  subject  which  pointed  out  that  really  the  critical  eating 
age  was  from  about  14  to  18,  and  that  after  18,  unless  the  survivor 
was  engaged  in  rather  severe  manual  work,  there  tended  to  be  a 
stability  and  certainly  not  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  nutriment 
demanded.  He  himself  often  thought  that  they  should  be  very 
thankful  that  the  trouble  due  to  the  rise  in  prices  had  not  been  greater 
than  had  been  the  case.  As  a  rule  rises  in  price  had  created  an 
amount  of  disorder  and  difficulty  in  the  country  far  beyond  that 
experienced  at  present.  Taking  the  three  great  periods  :  the  period 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  period  round  about  the  times  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  the  present  period,  he  thought  the  social  dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  the  two  earlier  periods  of  rise  were  im- 
measurably greater  than  any  social  disturbance  which  had  been 
occasioned  now,  and  he  felt  that  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  country  had  to  congratidate  themselves  that  sane  methods 
Avere  adopted  of  facing  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  wages 
and  prices.  It  had  been  expensive,  and  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Bowley 
that  in  many  cases  advances  had  been  given  on  a  scale  not  clearly 
justified,  but  he  could  not  but  think  the  general  policy  had  warded 
of?  what  might  have  been  a  very  grave  social  disaster  to  the  country. 
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It  was  open  to  people  to  argue  that  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
argument  altogether  would  have  been  frankly  to  meet  any  rise  in 
prices,  and  he  remembered  discussing  the  matter  several  times  with 
Lord  Rhondda  as  to  whether  the  best  way  would  not  have  been 
boldly  to  have  faced  the  question  of  prices,  subsidise  prices  if 
necessary  and  keep  them  actually  down.  The  matter  was  one  of 
great  interest  and  great  importance  ;  it  had  been  of  very  great 
importance  in  the  past,  and  he  believed  it  was  going  to  be  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  future. 

Professor  Edgeworth  said  it  gave  him  very  great  pleasure  to 
second  the  vote  of  thanks.  He  thought  Dr.  Bowley  had  thrown 
light  on  three  or  four  important  problems.  First,  as  to  the  index 
number  representing  the  change  in  prices.  Dr.  Bowley  had  indicated 
the  difference  between  the  two  species  of  that  operation.  There 
was  first  of  all  the  one  to  which  wholesale  prices,  perhaps  without 
weighting,  were  appropriate,  and  there  was  another  with  contrary 
attributes.  In  the  first  the  particular  prices  might  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  subordinate.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  shadows  of  the 
real  thing  which  they  measured.  In  that  respect,  they  were  like 
the  observations  which  an  astronomer  or  a  surveyor  combines  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  real  place  of  a  star,  or  the  true  value  of  an 
angle.  Or  to  use  a  closer,  though  less  familiar  physical  analogy,  the 
data  were  like  observations  made  on  several  barometers.  Such 
observations  might  be  put  together  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  determination  of  what  might  be  called  a  real  thing,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  That  ])ressure  was  diffused  through- 
out a  region  very  much  as  a  change  of  prices  was  diffused  over  trade 
and  industry.  That  was  the  kind  of  conception  which  Mill  enter- 
tained when  he  supposed  the  quantity  of  money  in  every  one's 
possession  to  be  suddenly  doubled,  and  deduced  the  consequences 
of  that  supposition.  With  more  probability  it  might  be  supposed 
that  in  com])liance  with  the  advice  of  Jevons  the  Americans  had 
altered  their  monetary  standard  and  adopted  new  dollars,  of  which 
103!^  were  aboiit  equivalent  to  100  of  the  old  dollars.  In  such  a  case 
there  would  be  an  almost  universal  change  in  prices,  including  the 
hire  of  labour.  Almost  every  one  would  take  his  bill  and  write 
quickly  103^  for  100.  There  would,  no  doubt,  be  some  dis])ersion 
in  the  price-variations.  Still,  there  would  be  a  good  average  ;  one 
based  on  a  great  number  of  items,  and  Jiot  at  the  mercy  of  one  or  a 
few  constituents  according  as  they  might  be  omitted  or  more  or  less 
heavily  weighted.  An  index  immber  of  this  kind  contrasted  with 
one  which  had  rather  the  character  of  a  conim(T(Mal  acT.oxuit,  formed 
from  the  value  of  a  definite  set  of  articles.  For  instance,  some  ])rac- 
tical  ])urpose  might  be  subserved  by  recording  changes  in  the  value 
of  a  soldier's  kit,  or  of  the  equipment  required  for  consuls  in  foreign 
countries — with  respect  to  which  there  were  some  interesting 
American  statistics.  The  things  prescribed  might  be  identical, 
but  the  prices  would  be  different  at  difft-ront  times  and  places.     The 
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measure  of  tJu'sc  changes  might  be  called  an  index  number  ;  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  it  had  not  necessarily  the  character  of 
Probabilities,  sporadic  dispersion.  One  item,  say  rent,  might  rise 
enormously,  while  other  prices  fell  en  bloc.  But  the  arithmetical 
ojieration  by  which  the  value  of  a  given  set  of  article  s  here  and  now 
compared  with  the  value  of  the  same  articles  at  some  other  jjlaet- 
or  time  was  not  stultified  by  the  circumstance  that  the  prices,  lil«.' 
the  stars  of  which  Dr.  Bowley  had  spoken,  "  move  off  jaZvzing  in  con- 
"  stellations."  Yet  Dr.  Bowley  was  justified  in  using  illustrations 
and  terms  which  savoured  of  the  theory  of  errors  ;  even  with  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  kind  of  index  number.  For  in  the  first 
place  the  prices  with  which  they  had  to  deal  might  not  be  accur- 
ately ascertained.  It  Avas  well  to  have  a  procedure  which,  so  to 
s])eak,  covered  a  multitude  of  inaccuracies.  More  important  was 
the  circumstance  that  commonly  they  were  not  merely  measuring 
change  in  the  value  of  certain  objective  things,  but  rather  in  that  of  a 
subjective  quantity.  The  curtain  was  not  the  picture  in  this  case. 
There  was  something  behind  it,  namely,  what  Dr.  Bowley  had 
alluded  to  as  "  satisfaction."  He  (Professor  Edgeworth)  hesitated 
to  sj^eak  with  a  German  author  of  a  Geniisseinheit,  a  unit  of  satisfac- 
tion. Still  some  quantitative  conception  must  be  adopted.  It 
was,  however,  so  indistinct  and  indefinite  that  the  calculation 
would  be  hopeless  were  not  the  inaccuracy  covered,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  theory  of  probabilities.  When  they  had  a  good  number  of 
items  varying,  though  each  might  very  imperfectly  represent  what 
they  sought — the  measure  of  satisfaction— still  by  a  compensation 
of  errors  there  would  be  obtained  a  tolerably  stable  and  trustworthy 
result.  The  attempt  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  Probabilities  was  the 
great  fault  of  many  writers  on  this  subject,  in  particular,  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
Walsh,  the  learned  and  acute  author  of  a  stout  volume  on  Exchange 
Valve,  a  great  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  a 
formula  proper  to  the  case,  in  which  there  were  only  two  prices  ! 
The  principle  might  be  illustrated  by  the  doctrine  of  Taxation.  The 
canon  that  equal,  or  equitable,  sacrifice  should  be  imposed  on  the 
taxpayers  involves  a  conception  as  indefinite  as  the  quantity  of 
satisfaction  obtained  by  consumers  of  commodities.  Yet  the  sub- 
jective quantity  is  amenable  to  the  rules  proper  to  objective  measure- 
ments. A  better  approximation  to  the  quesitiim  is  secured  by 
having  several  heads  of  taxation,  thereby  avoiding  the  danger  of 
an  enormous  uncompensated  excess  of  burden  to  which  the  Single 
Tax  is  liable.  "  Impot  unique  impot  inique."  Another  important 
problem  handled  by  Dr.  Bowley  was  the  measurement  of  the  growth 
in  the  consumption  of  commodities  by  the  people.  That  was  a 
problem  about  which  he  thought  that  the  members  of  the  Statistical 
Society  might  speak  with  some  pride,  as  its  treatment  had  taken  its 
origin  in  the  bosom  of  their  Society.  An  analogous  problem,  to 
measure  the  growth  in  the  quantity  or  volume  (as  distinguished 
from  the  value)  of  foreign  trade  had  been  discussed  in  several  Papers 
read  before  the  Society.     The  priority  in  this  kind  of  calculation 
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belonged,  he  believed,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne.^  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
followed,  proving  in  our  JournaP  and  elsewhere'  that  contrary  to 
appearances  the  quantity  of  trade  was  not  declining.  More  recently 
Mr.  George  Wood*  had  read  a  Paper  in  which  there  was  constructed 
an  index-number  showing  the  growth  in  the  consumption  of  com- 
modities by  the  working  classes.  It  would  be  remembered  that  he 
took  the  jjercentage  changes  in  the  amounts  of  tea,  meat,  wool,  and 
so  on,  that  were  consumed  at  different  periods,  and  averaged  these 
ratios.  He  tested  the  validity  of  the  result  by  employing  several 
different  systems  of  weights,  thereby  showing  that  he  had  indeed 
arrived  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  at  a  definite  consistent  and  reliable 
"  indbx-n umber."  In  all  such  cases  the  thing  measured  was  not 
simply  objective.  There  was  an  element  of  the  subjective 
quantity,  "  satisfaction,"  as  Dr.  Bowley  had  intimated.  The 
two  problems  which  had  been  mentioned  led  up  to  a  third, 
the  adjustment  of  wages  to  changes  in  the  value  of  money  For 
this  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  determine  from  time  to  time  what 
money  payment  in  the  present  would  afford  to  the  workers  the  same 
amount  of  comforts  and  luxuries,  the  same  degree  of  material  welfare 
as  they  enjoyed  at  some  pre\dous  epocJi,  say  the  year  before  the  war. 
He  agreed  with  Dr.  Bowley  that  with  this  view  it  would  be  desirable 
to  devise  a  diet,  based  on  suj^plies  now  available,  as  nutritious  and 
attractive  as  the  pre-war  diet.  That  might  be  the  best  course 
under  the  present  circumstances,  but  he  was  not  certain  that  the 
second  best  course  was  to  use  the  items  of  present  expenditure,  and 
those  only,  as  Dr.  Bowley  had  suggested,  for  the  construction  of  the 
index-number  by  which  the  change  in  the  value  of  nominal  wages 
was  to  be  measured.  In  general  it  was  preferable  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  "  weights  "  to  utilise  the  expenditure  at  the  prior  epoch 
{e.g.,  1914)  as  well  as  the  expenditure  at  the  time  of  reckoning.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  general  rules  were  not  available  when 
supply  and  demand  had  been  so  largely  interfered  with  by  rationing 
and  control  of  j^rices.  Another  head  under  which  Dr.  Bowley's 
paper  deserved  praise  was  his  treatment  of  family  budgets.  Dr. 
Bowley  had  properly  dwelt  not  only  on  the  average,  but  on  the  devia- 
tions from  the  average  expenditure.  For  if  that  deviation  is  con- 
siderable, a  regulation  based  upon  the  budget  of  the  average  family 
would  probably  be  unsuitable  to  many  households.  As  to  the 
deviation,  the  "  probable  error,"  of  the  average  itself,  he  agreed 
with  Dr.  Bowley  in  thinking  that  it  required  considerable  faith  in 
the  applicability  of  theory  to  believe  that  the  })recision  of  the 
average  was  so  great  as  appeared.  The  explanation  of  the  dece})tive 
appearance  was  no  doubt  the  fact  that  the  410  budgets  which  were 
averaged  could  not  be  treated  as  independent  constituents  ;   as  often 

*  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  lii  (1889),  p.  403,  as  to 
the  early  date  of  Mr.  Hourne's  calculation. 

-  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Socidy,  vol.  Ixii  (1879),  p.  55. 
'  In  his  classical  R(>ports  to  the  ]'>oard  of  Trade. 

*  Soc  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xlii  (1899),  p.  654.  and 
on  text. 
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in  concr(!t('  statistics,  caution  was  roquired  in  ai)|)Iyin{4  the  ruN-s 
based  on  tlio  assumption  that  the  data  wore  as  independent  of  each 
other  as,  say,  the  results  of  tossing  a  die  so  many  times.  Referring 
to  Dr.  Jiowley's  adaptation  of  expenditure  to  a  mathematical 
formula,  he  (Professor  Edgeworth)  agreed  that  the  regularity  thus 
exhibited  was  <  vidence  of  what  might  be  caHcd  a  "  real  pheno- 
"  menon,"  one  corresponding  to  the  more  objective  kind  of  index- 
number. 

Sir  Lko  Chiozza  Money  said  ho  wished  to  associate  himself  very 
heartily  with  what  had  been  said  by  Professor  Gonner  and  Professor 
Edgeworth  as  to  the  interest  and  value  of  Dr.   Bowley's  Paper. 
Members  of   that   Society  expected   interest   and   value   from   Dr. 
Bowley's    Papers,    and    were    never    disappointed.      Dr.     Bowley 
criticised  the  use  of  the  Lahour  Gazette  prices  index-number  as  a  test 
of  the  cost  of  living  and  consequently  of  the  pro])riety  of  basing  upon 
those  index-numbers  any  changes  in  wage    given  in  compensation 
for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.     Dr.  Bowley  made  an  observation 
in  his  Pa])er  which  he  was  afraid  would  pass  beyond  those  walls. 
He  referred  to  a  ])assage  in  which,  after  giving  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  Lahour  Gazette  figures.  Dr.  Bowley  said  "  Enormous  and  very 
"  expensive   mischief   has   been   caused   by  this   ])ublication  ;    the 
"  figure  is  commonly  quoted  by  the  Press  as  measuring  the  increase 
"  in  the  cost  of  living  (not  in  the  rise  of  prices,  in  spite  of  the  italics 
"  in  the  Lahour  Gazelle),  and  it  is  quite  naturally  used  by  Labour 
''  Leaders  as  measuring  the  increase  of  wages  necessary  to  meet  the 
''  rise  of  prices  and  so  on."     Then  followed  a  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment because  they  gave  or  consented  to  a  rise  in  wages  based  upon 
that  method  which  was  stated  to  be  fallacious,  concluding  with  the 
words  "  Every  four  points  cost  over  a  million  pounds  in  the  railway 
"  wage  bill."     He  ventured  on  that  to  make  a  very  serious  appeal 
to  Dr.  Bowley  and  also  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  because  they 
lived  in  very  serious  times  when  things  of  that  kind  were  liable  to  be 
misunderstood.     He  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  to  the  methods  of,  the  Sumner  Report  and  to  their 
applications  to  conditions  which  might  have  obtained.     In  April, 
1917,  they  were  threatened  with  disaster.     Ships  were  being  sunk 
at  such  a  rate  that  if  it  had  gone  on  a  few  months  longer  they  would 
have  been  very  short  of  food.     They  would  have  been  brought  so 
near  to',  starvation  that  within  nine  or  ten  months  they  would  have 
had  to  surrender.     The  Government  would  have  had  to  take  very 
severe  rationing  measures,  not  only  with  the  working  classes,  but 
with  all  classes  ;    they  would  have  had  to  go  very  short.     They 
would  not  have  been  able  to  buy  food  whether  they  had  the  ^jioney 
or  not.     The  Sumner  Committee  would  have  been  able  to  report 
that  a  working  class  family  was  not  buying  food,  and  that  therefore 
its  cost  of  living  had  not  gone  up  or  had  even  fallen.     That  although 
the   prices   would   have   gone    up    considerably,    the    Government, 
accepting  the  method  he,  the  speaker,  criticised,  would  have  said, 
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"  Right.  Your  cost  of  living  has  gone  down.  We  propose  to  give 
"  you  smaller  wages."  Later  still,  when  we  had  very  little  left,  the 
Government,  accepting  the  Sumner  verdict,  could  have  said,  "  Prices 
"  have  gone  up  further,  but  as  prices  are  so  high,  you  do  not  want 
''  so  much  ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  your  wages  can  be  again  reduced." 
The  final  point  would  have  been  reached  and  the  final  humour — and 
he  was  always  delighted  with  the  way  in  which  humour  peeped  out 
in  Dr.  Bowley's  Papers — when,  as  the  last  British  citizen  expired 
from  lack  of  food,  he  might  have  been  consoled  with  the  thought 
that  as  there  was  no  food  to  buy  he  needed  no  wages.  His  cost  of 
living  had  fallen  to  zero  !  That  plain  application  of  the  theory  to 
the  facts  of  a  case  which  they  only  escaped  from  very  narrowly 
indeed  seemed  to  him  to  constitute  a  very  serious  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  the  Sumner  Report.  It  was  a  criticism  made  by  every 
Labour  Leader  who  handled  the  Sumner  Report.  After  all,  the 
Labour  Leaders  were  very  shrewd  men.  He  would  like  to  hear  them 
argue  the  case  in  that  room.  He  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  or  Robert  Smillie  on  it.  He  promised  them  that  they 
would  say  some  things  whicli  would  take  a  great  deal  of  answering. 
Carrying  the  matter  into  terms  of  practical  life,  which  Dr.  Bowley 
was  not  averse  from  considering,  he  spoke  of  "  satisfactions."  He 
wished  to  remind  them  of  the  "  satisfactions  "  which  the  miner 
needed.  The  miner  was  accustomed  in  normal  times  to  take  down 
to  his  place  of  very  arduous  work  some  cheese.  But  the  time  came 
when  there  was  no  cheese.  "  Right,"  said  the  method  of  the  Sumner 
Report,  "  then  you  do  not  want  any  money  to  buy  it." 

Dr.  Bowley  asked  where  the  Sumner  report  stated  anything  of 
the  sort. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  said  that  was  the  inference  ;  he  did  not 
wish  to  misrepresent  anything  ;  he  was  speaking  of  the  effect  of 
the  method.  What  he  meant  was  that  the  Sumner  Report,  in  effect, 
measured  the  cost  of  living  by  what  the  man  bought.  He  under- 
stood the  Sumner  Report  measured  the  variation  in  the  cost  of 
living  by  the  actual  expenditure  of  working  class  families.  As  cheese 
disappeared  from  the  purchase  list,  it  disappeared  from  the  examined 
budget.  Therefore  under  the  Sumner  theory  the  cost  of  buying  that 
cheese  would  not  appear,  although  cheese  had  greatly  risen  in  price. 
Therefore,  according  to  that  theory  of  adjusting  wages,  the  miner 
would  not  have  been  granted  by  the  Government  or  his  employer 
such  an  amount  of  money  as  would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  increased 
cost  of  cheese,  because  no  cheese  was  needed.  It  would  deny,  there- 
fore, the  miner's  family  an  extra  sum  which  might,  expended  on 
some  other  thing,  such  as  a  tin  of  salmon,  make  up  to  that  man 
when  he  came  up  from  the  shaft  that  satisfaction  and  that  nourish- 
ment which  he  missed  by  going  without  the  clieese.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  was  a  practical  criticism  of  that  particular  method  ot 
measuring  the  cost   of   living.      He   did   not   tliink   there   was   any 
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nii8mi(J(!r.staii<lii)g  in  the  public  mind  wh<;n  thf-y  took  tlio  Labour  Gazette 
figures  and  saw  prices  liad  gon<'  \ip  so  inucli,  and  tln-rffon-,  argmd 
tluit  tho  cost  of  living  had  gone  up  so  much.  If  they  applied  the 
Labour  Gazette  nuithod  to  those  circumstances,  which,  as  he  had 
stated,  would  have  obtained  if  the  submarine  camijaign  luid  con- 
tinued, thc^y  would  8(!(!  it  was  not  so  crude  as  tlie  Sumner  metliod, 
because  at  the  end  of  the  period  prices  would  have  gone  uj)  say  300 
))eT  cent.,  and  the  people  would  not  have  been  able  to  buy  because 
they  had  gone  up  300  per  cent.  Therefore,  that  price  measurement, 
crude  as  it  was,  would  have  expressed  the  truth,  namely,  that  prices 
had  gone  up  300  per  cent.,  and  wages,  for  tlie  sake  of  argument,  had 
gone  up  100  per  cent.,  and  people  were  starving,  because  witli  tlie  100 
per  cent.,  they  could  not  meet  the  300  per  cent.  Therefore,  crude  as 
it  was,  the  Labour  Gazette  method  better  expressed  the  truth  than  all 
those  refinements  which  put  aside  the  real  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
real  living  man  and  woman  who  had  to  buy.  On  the  whole  he  rather 
agreed  with  Professor  Gonner  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
having  regard  not  only  to  the  fact  that  those  Labour  Gazette  figures 
had  been  used  before  the  other  method  was  thought  of,  and  also 
having  regard  to  those  criticisms  of  which  lie  had  spoken,  which  did 
not  originate  with  him  but  with  the  Labour  Leaders  themselves, 
who  were  quite  able  to  judge  of  those  matters,  it  was  perhaps  just 
as  well  that  the  members  of  the  War  Cabinet  did  not  meet  the  Labour 
Leaders  armed  with  a  copy  of  the  Sumner  Report.  He  had  been 
critical,  but  after  all  they  were  times  when  they  must  be  frank  about 
matters  of  that  kind.  They  aSected  millions  of  people.  The  public 
had  not  had  time  to  read  this  Paper,  but  probably  some  one  would 
pick  out  of  the  Paper  for  them  the  purple  passage  in  which  the 
theory  was  summarised.  This  was  another  case  bearing  upon  the 
division  of  property,  and  there  would  be  all  sorts  of  paragraphs 
to  point  out  that  railway  men  had  had  too  much  and  miners 
had  had  too  much,  and  the  Government  had  made  a  hideous  mistake 
and  given  away  millions  of  pounds  it  ought  not  to  have  given  away. 
He  therefore  felt  that  they  wanted  to  be  exceedingly  careful  on  the 
matter,  and  he  asked  Dr.  Bowley  if  he  would  be  good  enough,  in  the 
passage  of  which  he  had  spoken,  to  put  in  some  few  words  by  way  of 
further  explanation,  so  that  when  they  were  quoted  some  of  the 
reservations  which  appeared  in  the  actual  Paper  might  also  appear. 
After  saying  what  he  had  by  way  of  criticism,  he  wislied  to  thank  Dr. 
Bowlev  very  sincerely  indeed  for  the  Pai)er,  because  it  was  light 
that  -they  should  enquire  most  carefully  into  the  best  method  of 
arriving  at  the  cost  of  living. 

Dr.  Bowley,  in  reply,  said  that  Sir  Leo  had  identified  him  with 
the  Report  of  Lord  Sumner's  Committee,  and  in  a  sense  he  must 
accept  that  identification,  because  he  signed  the  Report ;  but  there 
were  many  other  signatories  who  were  equally  responsible  for  any- 
thing that  appeared  therein.  He  had  noticed  that  Sir  Leo  always 
praised  his  methods   when   he  happened  to  agree  with  the  results. 
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but  always  said  they  were  the  crudest  kind  of  nonsense  if  he  did 
not  approve  of  them.  He  quite  agreed  that  neither  the  Sumner 
Report  on  the  cost  of  living  uor  his  Paper  could  be  understood 
by  a  Labour  Leader  or  a  Member  of  Parliament  while  travelling 
between  Charing  Cross  and  Temple  Station,  though  he  thought  it 
was  quite  probable  that  the  Press  between  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ins:  would  be  able  to  digest  its  main  contentions.  He  did  not  think 
the  difficulty  was  in  any  way  to  be  avoided  ;  every  person  in  the 
room  would  have  realised  after  hearing  his  Paper  that  the  measure- 
ment of  the  cost  of  living  was  by  no  means  a  simple  conception. 
Nobody  would  expect  that  a  difficult  question  of  engineering  or  a 
nice  point  of  art  could  be  put  in  the  Press  and  explained  in  words 
ot  one  syllable  and  in  a  single  sentence.  He  could  not  see  that  the 
fact  that  a  thing  was  difficult  was  any  justification  for  any  Govern- 
ment Committee  or  Department  shirking  the  question.  If  when  it 
came  to  make  practicable  decisions  they  were  bound  to  convince 
their  opponents  it  might  very  well  be  that  the  judgment  went  some- 
what astray  from  the  evidence,  because  the  thing  had  to  be  smoothed 
out  and  slurred  ovei  ;  there  had  to  be  conciliation.  He  thought 
that  was  the  position  as  to  the  measuremejit  of  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  very  fact  that  in  difierent  countries  different  methods  had  been 
taken  and  different  results  obtained,  showed  that  there  was  no  one 
method  that  could  be  understood  by  everybody  and  was  of  universal 
application.  With  regard  to  the  quotations  from  the  Report  of  the 
Sumner  Committee  and  the  sad  fate  that  would  have  happened  to  the 
nation  if  there  had  been  no  food  at  the  end  of  1917,  his  first  remark 
was  that  if  there  had  been  no  food  people  would  have  starved,  whether 
the  Labour  Index- Number  was  admitted  or  any  other.  If  there  was 
insufficient  food,  it  would  have  been  a  question  of  adequacy  of 
rationing,  quite  irrespective  of  the  Index  Numbers  of  prices.  But 
the  Sumner  Report  never  made  any  recommendation  which  by  any 
careful  reader  could  for  a  moment  be  construed  as  meaning  anything 
of  the  sort.  The  Sumner  Report,  when  it  spoke  of  the  result  of 
expenditure,  always  spoke  of  the  standard  obtained.  In  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  Report,  it  was  stated  that  the  rise  of  expenditure 
to  July,  1918,  was  74  and  just  below  that  the  standard  measured  in 
calories  had  gone  down  3  per  cent.  If  the  standard  had  proved  to 
have  gone  down  50  per  cent.,  he  could  assure  tliem  that  he  would 
not  have  signed  the  Report  without  taking  very  great  care  to  give 
])rominence  to  the  fact.  He  had  applied  those  methods  long  before 
the  war,  and  he  might  say  that  consideration  of  the  change  of 
quantities  purchased  had  always  been  an  essential  part  of  the 
measurement  that  was  made.  One  of  the  factors  was  change  of 
expenditure,  and  a  second  factor  was  change  of  standard  ;  how  to 
combine  the  two  was  the  question  that  those  who  had  to  make  the 
determinations  on  that  basis  had  to  face.  It  was  the  duty  of  Sir 
Leo  and  other  persons  who  wished  to  use  it  to  read  through  the  40 
]iaragraphs  of  the  Committee's  Report  when  they  had  time  to  tliink 
about    it,  and    as    he    fullv    assented    that    Labour    Leaders    were 
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])('rfcctly  c.iipahl)^  of  lUKlcrMtiindinf;  it.  hf  iil.so  hopfd  tliat  if  they  liiid 
occ.ii.sioii  to  (|ur)t.(^  from  it,  they  would  ulso  first  road  it.  That  f>roii^ht 
him  to  OIK'  of  tlic  points  raised  l)y  I'rofcssor  Kd^cworth,  who  asked 
why  he  preferred  the  "  q  "  to  "  Q."  The  reas<»ii  in  essenee  was 
that  the  "'  (|  "  measured  what  could  be  olitained  now,  wliile  th<' 
"  Q  "  referred  t(j  some  things  which  would  have  gone  right  oil  the 
market,  so  that  the  "  q  "  always  gave  the  real  and  practical  result, 
while  the  "  Q  "  would  at  the  ])rosent  moment  involve  an  infinite  or 
at  least  an  indefinite  term  ;  for  if,  as  at  present,  butter  was  unobtain- 
able, "  P  "  was  infinite.  He  also  gave  reasons  to  which  he  really 
attached  more  importance  than  anything  else  in  the  yjaper  by  saying 
that  the  measurement  using  "  q  "  ilid  sliow  tliat  the  same  satisfaction 
could  be  obtained  by  tlie  appropriate  expenditure,  and  always  gave 
a  reasonable  result ;  whereas  "  Q  "  might  in  times  of  ra])id  change 
lead  to  imi)ossible  results.  There  was  one  point  he  wished  to  clear 
up  on  Professor  Edgeworth's  remarks.  He  had  spoken  of  a  certain 
difficulty  in  the  precision  of  the  average  because  there  were  a  limited 
number  of  classes  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  about  that  collection  of 
budgets,  and,  he  thought,  of  other  selections,  was  not  that  they  were 
obtained  from  a  few  interde])endciit  classes,  but  that  the  variation 
was  so  great  that  they  could  not  easily  be  classified,  and  all  grou])ing 
into  classes  was  inexact  and  artificial.  He  had  sufl&cient  faith  to  hold 
that  the  precision,  tliough  not  quite  so  great  as  the  theory  gave  it, 
was  at  any  rate  of  quite  a  high  order. 

Note. — Time  did  not  allow  a  reply  to  Professor  Conner's  questions  at  the 
meeting.  The  1914  Budget  was  obtained  from  those  of  1904  by  modifying 
prices  and  quantities  in  accordance  with  general  statistics  of  retail  prices  and 
consumption  ;  the  alterations  were  inconsiderable,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  (paragraphs  27  .ver/.  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Report)  confirmed  their  general  accuracy. 

The  originals  of  the  earlier  Budgets  were  studied  and  it  appeared  that  they 
came  from  groups  of  artisans  and  labourers  similar  to  those  included  in  1918  ; 
but  analysis  showed  that  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  skilled  men  were  included 
in  1918,  and  allowance  was  made  for  this  (section  34  of  the  report)  before 
the  final  statement  of  increase.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Budgets  in  1914  and  1918  are  strictly  comparable,  though  they  may  both  refer 
to  expenditure  above  the  general  average. — A.L.B. 


The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 
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Federation  of  British  Industries). 


Lieut.  J.  F.  Goaman  (representing 

the  Chamber  of  Horticulture). 
H.  A.  Bennie  Gray. 
Allan  Green  well. 
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Crop-Cycles  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
United  States. 

By  Henry  L.  Moore, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

The  results  which  are  about  to  be  described  are  intended  to  furnish 
evidence  that  tlie  yield  of  tlie  leading  cereal  crops  in  the  United 
Kingdom  tenda  to  vary  in  well-defined  cycles,  and  that,  as  far  as 
the  statistics  of  the  two  countries  are  comparable,  the  crop-cycles 
in  the  United  States  tend  to  synchronize  with  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I. 

The  early  literature  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  the  meteoro- 
logical origin  of  industrial  and  commercial  cycles  has  been  traversed 
by  Jevons  in  three  classic  essays.  According  to  his  account,  Sir 
William  Herschel's  attempt  to  find  a  relation  between  the  frequency 
of  sunspots  and  the  variations  in  the  price  of  corn  probably  marked 
the  introduction  of  the  hypothesis.  The  subsequent  development 
of  the  theory  he  describes  as  follows  : — 

"  Hyde  Clarke,  Wilson,  and  Danson  all  argued,  some  thirty  or 
"  forty  years  ago,  that  commercial  fluctuations  must  be  governed 
"  by  physical  causes.  But  here  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
"  that  no  inquirer  has  been  able  to  discover  a  clear  periodic  varia- 
"  tion  in  the  price  of  corn.  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  cereal 
"  crops,  as  grown  and  gathered  in  Europe,  depend  for  their  success 
"  upon  very  complicated  conditions,  so  that  the  solar  influence  is 
''  disguised.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  other  crops  in  other  latitudes 
"  may  not  manifest  the  decennial  period."  "  Thoroughly  biased 
"  in  favour  "^  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  ten-years'  cycle,  Jevons 
turned  aside  from  the  study  of  European  agricultural  conditions 
and  elaborated  his  ingenious  theory  of  the  dependence  of  the 
European  economic  rhythm  upon  Oriental  trade,  which,  in  turn, 
was  held  to  vary  with  the  bounty  or  the  failure  of  harvests  in  the 
East. 

After  Jevons'  three  essays,  the  next  important  investigation 
relating  to   cycles  was  Professor  J.   H.  Poynting's  paper,   which 

'   VV.  S.  Jevons  :  Inveslitjalions  in  Currency  and  Finance,  pp.  228,  231. 
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was  read  before  tlie  Statistical  Society,  and  subsequently 
l)ublislied  in  its  Journal  with  the  title  "  A  Conijtarison  of  the 
"  Fluctuations  in  the  Price  of  Wh(!at  and  in  the  Cotton  and 
"  Silk  Imports  into  Great  Britain."*  To  three  points  in  his 
paper  and  the  discussion  which  it  evoked,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  : — 

1.  Professor  Poynting  ollcred  a  valualjle  criticism  of  previous 
methods  of  inquiry  :  "  The  attempt  to  ])rove  the  sunspot  origin  of 
"  variations  of  harvests  and  crops  has  ])robably  led  us  somewhat 
"  away  from  the  proper  line  of  inquiry.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
"  begin  with  such  a  manipulation  of  the  statistics  as  to  show  the 
"  true  fliictuations  whatever  they  may  be,  with  the  effects  of  wars, 
"  increase  of  commerce,  &c.,  as  far  as  possible  eliminated.  Having 
"  obtained  these  fluctuations  for  various  commodities,  we  can 
"  compare  them  with  each  other.  "^ 

2.  In  Professor  Poynting's  discussion  of  "  The  Direction  of 
"  Future  Inquiry,"  he  thought  that  "  the  next  step  "  should  be 
"  an  investigation  into  any  periodicities  which  may  exist  in  the 
"  price  of  corn."^ 

3.  Several  of  Professor  Poynting's  critics  urged  that  prices  of 
corn,  affected  as  they  are  by  so  many  causes  other  than  the  amount 
of  the  yield,  would  not,  as  Professor  Poynting  thought,  afford  the 
proper  data  for  discovering  periodicities,  but  that  the  yield  per 
acre  should  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation.  In  the  official 
account  of  the  "  Discussion  on  Professor  Poynting's  Paper  "  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  critics,  Major  Craigie,  is  reported  in  these 
words  : — 

"  If  they  (the  Statistical  Society)  could  have  a  series  of  figures 
"  constructed  wholly  of  ascertained  produce  obtained  by  reliable 
"  returns  from  different  places  it  would  be  infinitely  superior  to 
"  any  money  standard  of  actual  prices.  It  was  satisfactory  to  the 
"  Society  that  the  Government  were  about  in  this  country  at  last 
"  to  rectify  the  omission  on  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  comment 
"  in  January  last,  and  to  attempt  to  have  some  official  record  of 
"  the  wheat  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  that  of  other 
"  ceileals.  Professor  Poynting  could  not,  he  knew,  obtain  yet  the 
"  data  to  determine  the  actual  produce  of  the  past,  but  when  the 
"  Statistical  Society  met  100  years  hence,  as  he  hoped  it  would  do, 
"  to  discuss  and  elaborate  such  figures  as  they  had  been  discussing 
"  that  evening,  they  would  doubtless  possess  a  far  better  basis  from 

^  Jcurnal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  March,  1884. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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"  which  to  compile  any  averages,  namely,  the  actual  produce  in 
"different  j)arts  of  the  world. "^ 

The  publication  of  the  statistics  recording  the  yield  of  the  cereals 
in  the  United  Kingdom  dates  from  the  year  of  Professor  Poynting's 
memorable  paper,  and  the  material  had  accumulated  for  a  much 
shorter  period  than  the  century  to  which  Major  Craigie  referred, 
when  it  was  made  the  basis  of  a  search  for  crop  periodicities. 
Mr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  London, 
published  in  1906,  a  paper  on  "  An  Apparent  Periodicity  in  the 
"  Yield  of  Wheat  for  Eastern  England,  1885  to  1905.'"^  His  data 
referred  only  to  the  Eastern  Counties  of  England,  were  limited  to 
one  crop  and  covered  only  twenty-one  years,  but  keeping  in  mind  the 
uncertainties  that  go  with  paucity  of  material,  he  seemed  to  have 
reason  for  feeling  that  he  had  discovered  a  cycle  of  eleven  years. 

If  there  are  other  investigations  of  periodicities  in  the  crops  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  they  have  not  come  to  my  attention. 

The  results  that  I  am  about  to  describe  relate  to  the  three 
principal  cereals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 
The  period  covered  by  the  statistics  dates  from  1884  to  1914,  and 
the  crude  figures  of  yield  per  acre  that  were  the  basis  of  the  com- 
putations refer  to  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands.  The  sources  of  the  statistics  were  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  1882-96,  p.  192  ;  for  1896-1910, 
p.  303  ;   for  1900-14,  p.  316. 

The  crude  figures^  of  yield  were,  for  each  crop,  converted  into 
index-numbers,  of  which  the  base  was  the  mean  yield  for  the  ten 
years  1890-1899.  That  is  to  say,  the  yield  of  each  year  from  1884 
to  1914,  in  the  case  of  each  crop,  was  expressed  as  a  ratio  to  the 
mean  yield  of  the  crop  for  the  period  1890-99.  In  Fig.  1  the  index- 
numbers  of  the  three  crops  are  plotted,  and  the  general  trend  of 
the  numbers  in  each  case  is  indicated  by  a  curve  of  the  type 
y  =  ao  +  ^1  ^  +  ^2  x^  +  «3  ^j  which  was  fitted  to  the  data  by  the 
method  of  least  squares.  The  deviations  of  each  series  of  figures 
from  its  corresponding  general  trend  were  then  obtained,  and 
these  deviations  were  made  the  basis  of  a  quest  for  natural 
periodicities. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  72. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Series  A.,  Vol.  LXXVIII.. 
pp.  69-76. 

'  The  statistical  tables  uiulerlying  the  computations  and  eoncluaions  of 
this  article  are  given  ia  the  Appendix. 
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Fig.  1. — Index-numbers  of  the  crop-yield  in  the  Uniltd  Kingd&in. 

The  yield  of  wheat : — 

Trend,  y  =  101-7  +-806z  -fOOUx^  -•00302x»,  origin  at  1899. 

The  yield  of  barley  : — 

Trend,  y=    99-2   (-•272.c  +-0025x2  _-00128x»,  origin  at  1899. 

The  yield  of  oats  : — 

Trend,  y  -=  lUr9  f  491j;  --OlSOx^  -•00053x\  origin  at  1899. 


Barit/ 
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Tlie  method  of  searching  for  periodicities  was  to  exhaust  all 
possibilities  of  cycles  between  three  and  twelve  years,  inclusively, 
both  for  the  three  crops  combined  and  for  the  individual  crops. 
Or,  more  concretely,  as  a  first  step  in  the  problem,  a  curve  of  the 
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type  t/  =  Ao  +  Ai  sin  ( -7^-^    +  ^i  j   was  fitted,  by  the  method  of 

least  squares,  to  the  niean-^  of  the  deviations  of  the  three  crops  and 
to  the  deviations  of  the  individual  crops,  for  all  values  of  T  between 
three  and  twelve.  After  the  amplitudes  of  the  sine-curves  were 
determined,  periodograms^  for  the  mean  index  of  the  three  crops 
and  for  the  index  of  each  crop  were  constructed  by  plotting  the 
squares  of  the  amplitudes  corresponding  to  the  years  between  three 
and  twelve. 

Fig.  2  gives  a  description  of  the  periodogram  referring  to  the 
index  of  the  mean  deviations  of  the  three  crops.    An  examination 

Fig.  2. — The  periodogram  of  the  crop-yield  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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of  the  graph  shows  that  the  maximum  ordinates  are  at  eight  years 
and  at  four  years,  and,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  periodogram, 
we  infer  that  the  most  probable  cycles  in  the  crop-yield  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  cycles  of  approximately  eight  years  and  four 
years.  Fig.  3  exhibits  the  compound  cycle  of  eight  years  and  four 
years  fitted,  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  to  the  mean  deviations 
of  the  three  crops. 

Fig.  4  exhibits  the  periodograms  of  the  individual  crops,  and 
these  disclose  that,  in  the  case  of  oats,  the  principal  crop,  cycles 
approximating  to  eight  years  and  four  years  are  well-defined  ;  that 
in  the  case  of  barley,  the  eight  years'  cycle  and  its  semi-harmonic 
of  four  years  are  clearly  developed  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  wheat 
the  maximum  ordinates  are  at  nine  years  and  four  years.  It  will 
be  observed,  however,  that  while  a  maximum  ordinate  for  wheat 

^  The  theory  of  the  periodogram  was  developed  by  Professor  Ai-thur 
Schuster,  and,  as  far  as  i>ossib!e,  with  my  limited  data,  1  have  followed  his 
method. 
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is  at  iiiiio  years,  llic  (trdiiiatos  corresponding  to  eight  years  and  ten 
years  are  large,  and,  consequently,  although  the  exact  length  of 
tJic  real  nuixiiiuuu  cycle  for  wheat  is  indefinite,  it  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  to  lie  between  eight  and  ten  years. 


Fig.  3. — Cycles  in  the  yield  of  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Equation  to  tl.e  sinootli  curve: — 

?/=0'14+3-02sin(^-'^<  +  142°0'')4  2-94sin(l5<  +  261°3'\  origin  at  1884- 
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Fi(j,  i,—Penodograms  of  the  yield  ofu-heat,  barley,  and  oats  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


The  length  of  the  cycle 


Fig.  5  displays  compound  cycles  of  eiglit  and  four  years  fitted 
by  the  method  of  least  squares  to  the  respective  yields  of  the  three 
crops.    A  comparison  of  Figs.  3  and  5  shows  that  compound  cycles 
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Fio.  5. — Cycles  in  the  yield  of  ich'at,  hurley,  and  oats  in  the  United 

Kingdom. 

Cyclos  in  whc;it: — • 

»/=0-2-|-3-92sinfe  |  102^  IG'^  |  3-88  8ii/"^''<  i21'/-' U'V  origin  .it  18s4. 

Cycles  in  barley : — 

j/=0-l-|-3-27sinf-rf  i;VJ°2.r  j  (  2- 30  sin  Z^'*"/  \  266°3t'V  origin  at  188J. 

Cycles  in  oats : — 


2/=0-l+2-43sin(  ^-<  +  112°  1'  )+2-78sin(    U+212°o{)' ),  origin  at  1881. 


of  eight  and  four  years — wliich,  according  to  the  periodograms  of 
Figs.  2  and  4,  are  the  most  probable  constituent  cycles  in  the  crops 
of  the  United  Kingdom — give  descriptions  of  the  data  that  are 
strikingly  similar  in  the  individual  crops  and  the  mean  index  of  the 
three  crops.    In  all  cases  the  j^riucipal  maxima  are  nearly  at  1890, 
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1898,  1906,   1914,  and  the  secondary  maxima  are  about  midway 
between  these  years. 

II. 

At  the  present  time  I  shall  not  be  able  to  deal  as  exhaustively 
with  the  American  data  as  I  have  with  the  crop  statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  I  should  like  to  submit  three  pieces  of  evidence 
suggestive  of  an  American  crop  variation  that  is  synchronous  with 
the  crop  rh}i;hm  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1.  In  an  essay  on  Economic  Cycles,  I  began  the  study  of  periodici- 
ties with  an  investigation  of  the  rainfall  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
valleys,  the  chief  grain-producing  area  of  the  United  States.  For  an 
interval  of  seventy-two  years,  from  1839  to  1910,  the  annual  rainfall 
data  of  the  Ohio  valley  were  examined  with  a  view  to  discovering 
regular  variations,  and  a  periodogram^  was  constructed  for  all 
possible  cycles  between  three  and  thirty-six  years.  The  computation 
revealed  a  well-defined  cycle  of  about  eight  years  and  a  cycle  of 
smaller  amplitude  of  about  thirty-three  years.  A  fair  description 
of  the  general  cyclical  trend  of  the  data  was  obtained  by  combining 
the  eight-years'  cycle  and  its  semi-harmonic  of  four  years,  with  the 
thirty-three  years'  cycle  and  its  third  harmonic  of  eleven  years. 
In  Fig.  6  of  the  present  article  the  compound  cycle  of  eight  and 
four  years  in  the  rainfall  of  the  Ohio  valley  may  be  compared  with 
the  compound  cycle  of  eight  and  four  years  in  the  crop-yield  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2.  For  many  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914,  the 
chief  agricultural  exjjort  of  the  United  States,  and  a  most  essential 
import  into  Great  Britain,  was  cotton.  Fig.  7  gives  the  periodogram^ 
of  the  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1882  to  1914,  and  the  run  of  the  graph  suggests  a  cycle  in  the  yield 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  seven  years.  Whether  the 
indefiniteness  in  the  periodogram  is  due  to  a  real  indefiniteness  in  the 
natural  cycle,  or  to  a  distortion  following  upon  the  ravages  of  the 
boll-weevil,  or  to  the  opening  up  of  new  cotton  lands,  we  are  not 
at  present  able  to  determine.  If  the  cycle  be  regarded  as  of  eight 
years  in  length,  the  bottom  graph  in  Fig.  6  will  show  how  the  com- 
pound cycle  of  eight  years  and  four  years  in  the  yield  of  cotton 
compares   with    the   corresponding   compound   cycles   referring  to 

^  The  periodogram,  together  with  other  rainfall  graphs,  may  be  fouiul  in 
Chapter  II.  of  Economic  Cycles  :   Their  I.mc  and  Cause.     1914. 

^  The  equation  descriptive  of  the  general  trend  of  the  yield  from  1881  to 
1915  is  2/ =  182-03-1-  -586  x-  -0230  x- +  -00040  .r»,  origin  at  1898.  In 
constructing  the  periodogram,  the  deviations  from  this  trend  were  made  the 
basis  of  the  computation. 
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ITkj.  0. — Cycles  in  the  crops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rainfall  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  the  yield  of  cotton  in  th;  United  Slates. 

Cycles  of  crops  in  tlic  United  Kingilom  : — 

y-0- 14  1-3-02  8in(-''rhl42"0'y|-2-94  8in('*''<  i  2GI°3'j,  <.ri;^in  at  18H4. 

Cycles  of  rainfall  in  tlic  Ohio  Valloy: — 

»/^4-13  .sin(^''M-3I0''41'^  }-2- 14  .sinr'^f -f  180°28'Y  origin  at  183'J. 

Cycles  of  culton-yicld  in  the  United  States  : — 

y=-0-44+7-70sin(^''<4  44°25A+UG7sinri''«  +  316"'4'Yoriginatl8Sl. 


g  Crops    of  tht  United    W'/iyrft 


the  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  rainfall  in  the  Ohio 
valley.  In  all  three  cases  the  maxima  occur  at  about  the  same 
years— 1890,  1898,  1906,  19U.     If  the  major  cotton  cycle  had  been 
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Fig.  7. — The  periodogram  of  the  yield  of  cotton  in  tJie  United  States. 
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assumed  to  be  seven  instead  of  eiglit  years,  the  cotton  maxima 
would  have  been  at  about  1891,  1898,  1905,  1912. 

3.  The  third  piece  of  evidence  bears  upon  the  cycles  in  the 
yield  of  the  nine  leading  crops  in  the  United  States — corn,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  cotton.  In  the 
essay  on  Economic  Cycles  an  index-number  of  the  yield  per  acre 
of  the  crops  was  constructed  by  combining  the  index-numbers  of 
the  separate  crops.  The  yield  of  each  croj)  for  each  year  was  expressed 
as  a  ratio  to  its  mean  yield  for  the  ten  years  1890-99,  and  in  com- 
bining the  individual  index-numbers,  weights  were  given  to  the 
several  series  proportionate  to  the  respective  values  of  the  crops  in 
1911.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  larger  cyclical  movements  in  the 
combined  series,  the  smaller  fluctuations  were  eliminated  by  forming 
a  progressive  or  moving  average  of  three  years.  That  is  to  say, 
each  three  consecutive  values  in  the  combined  series  were  averaged, 
and  the  results  were  regarded  as  applying  to  the  middle  year  to 
which  the  respective  quotations  referred.  The  effect  of  this  method 
of  smoothing,  as  Professor  Poynting^  and  Professor  Stokes  have 
indicated,  is  to  reduce  the  amplitude  of  the  cycles  whose  periods 
approach  the  range  of  the  moving  average.  In  the  case  of  the  yield 
of  the  nine  crops,  the  three  years  moving  average  would  tend  to 
obliterate  any  possible  four-years'  cycle,  and  we  should  not,  therefore, 

1  Journal  of  the  Slatislical  Society,  1884,  pp.  45-47,  74. 
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expect  to  fiiul  ovidcnoo  in  th(^  smoof  hfd  tittrics  of  a  four-years' 
cycle.  ]iy  way  of  conijx-nHatioii,  if  llierc  hIiouUI  Ijc  an  oight-yoars' 
cycle,  if.  would,  by  this  niotliod  of  smoothing,  become  more  clearly 
defined.  In  Fig.  H,  the  l)ottoni  graj)h  exliibits  an  eiglit-years'  cycle 
tliat  is  fitted,  by  the  metliod  of  least  squares,  to  the  deviations  from 

Fio.  8. 
Cycle  ill  thn  yield  of  tlirco  cmps  in  thu  Uniti'd  Kiiig'lnin  : — 

2/=3-02  fcinf  g  t  +  U2°  O'j,  origin  at  1881. 

Cycle  in  the  rainfall  of  the  Ohio  Valley  : — 

y=4-13sin(~f  +  310°41'V  origin  at  1839. 

Cycle  in  the  yield  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  : — 

y  =  l-10ain(  ^t+  44°2r,'V  origin  at  1881. 

Cycle  in  the  yield  of  nine  crops  in  the  United  States : — 
t/=3-31  sin(-g"<+200  49'j,  origin  at  1884. 
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the  general  trend^  of  the  smoothed  index-numbers  of  the  yield  per 
acre  of  nine  crops  in  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, Fig.  8  exhibits  the  eight-years'  cycles  in  the  yield  of  the 
crops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rainfall  in  the  Ohio  valley,  the 
yield  of  cotton  in  the  American  Cotton  Belt,  and  the  index-numbers 
of  nine  crops  in  the  United  States.  In  all  four  cases,  the  maxima 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1890,'  1898,  1906  and  1914. 

III. 

With  regard  to  the  results  that  have  been  described,  I  have 
tried  to  avoid  what  an  eminent  economist  has  called  la  faiite  de 
trop  fveciser.  The  methods  employed  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  periodicities  are  exquisitely  refined,  while  some  of  the  data  to 
which  they  have  been  applied  are  notoriously  inexact.  It  would 
be  rash  to  maintain  that  there  are  well-established,  invariable 
meteorological  cycles  ;  rasher  still  to  urge  the  permanence  of  any 
agricultural  series  derived  from  inexact  estimates  covering  a  limited 
period  ;  and  rashest  of  all  to  hold  to  a  perfect  sequence  of  meteoro- 
logical, agricultural,  and  economic  cycles.  My  aim  has  been  to 
point  out  fundamental  agreements,  and  for  that  purpose  it  seemed 
wise  to  steer  clear  of  any  arbitrary,  improvised  procedure  and  to 
measure  by  well-tried  methods  the  elements  in  the  problem. 


^  The  equation  to  the  general  trend  of   the  Binoothed  index-numbers  from 
1881  to  1915  is  y  =-  103      -1-  -947  .r  -f-  -0020  0;'  -  -00193  x»,  origm  at  1898. 
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Tahijo  I. — Yield  per  acre  of  crops  in  the  United  Kiitf/dom,  exclusive 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands.  In  the  index-numhers, 
mean  yield  for  years  1890-99  =^  loo. 


Wlie 

It. 

Oats. 

Uarley  an 

<1  Bere. 

Vcar. 

Bushels 

Tiulcx- 

Bushels 

Tiulox- 

I'.u.shels 

Indftx- 

(impel  i<al 

lUIIJlbfT. 

(huixTial 

iiMiiiber. 

(iiiiljerial 

nuiiiber. 

bushels). 

bushels). 

bushels). 

1884     .... 

29-90 

99-1 

37-85 

94-5 

34-21 

101-0 

85     .... 

31-24 

103-5 

37-58 

93-8 

35- 18 

103-8 

80     .... 

2G-89 

89-1 

38-46 

96-0 

32-32 

95-4 

87     .... 

31-97 

105-9 

34-25 

85-5 

31   12 

91-9 

88     .... 

27-97 

92-7 

37-95 

94-7 

33-03 

97-5 

89     .... 

29-89 

99-0 

39-75 

99-2 

32-37 

95-5 

1890     .... 

30-66 

101-6 

41-54 

103-7 

35-23 

104-0 

91     .... 

31-30 

103-7 

40-46 

101-0 

34-72 

102-5 

92     .... 

26-48 

87-7 

39-82 

99-4 

34-78 

102-7 

93     .... 

26-08 

86-4 

38-14 

95-2 

29-30 

86-5 

94     .... 

30-70 

101-7 

42-34 

105-7 

34-77 

102-0 

95     .... 

26-33 

87-2 

38-07 

96-5 

32-09 

94-7 

96     .... 

33-63 

111-4 

37-97 

94-8 

34-16 

100-8 

97     .... 

29-07 

90-3 

38-84 

97-0 

32-91 

97-1 

98     .... 

34-75 

115-1 

42-27 

105-6 

36-24 

107  0 

99     ... 

32-76 

108-5 

40-57 

101-3 

34-64 

102-2 

1900     .... 

28-61 

94-8 

39-97 

99-8 

31-67 

93-5 

01     .... 

30-93 

102-5 

39-35 

98-2 

31-70 

93-6 

02     .... 

32-91 

109-0 

44-50 

111-1 

35-83 

105-8 

03     .... 

30-15 

99-9 

40-81 

101-9 

32-38 

95-6 

04     .... 

26-97 

89-4 

40-80 

101-8 

31-25 

92-2 

05     .... 

32-88 

108-9 

40-38 

100-8 

34-79 

102-7 

06     .... 

33-69 

111-6 

42-45 

106-0 

35-00 

103-3 

07     .... 

33-98 

112-6 

43-76 

109-2 

35-64 

105-2 

OS     .... 

32-42 

107-4 

42-22 

105-4 

33-79 

99-7 

09     .... 

33-85 

112-2 

44-49 

111-1 

37-73 

111-4 

1910     ... 

30-48 

101-0 

42-93 

107-2 

33-24 

98-1 

11     ... 

32-96 

109-2 

40-22 

100-4 

32-92 

97-4 

12     .... 

29-13 

96-5 

40-44 

100-9 

32-10 

94-7 

13     .... 

31-67 

104-9 

41-72 

104-1 

34-01 

100-4 

14     .... 

32-77 

108-0 

42-63 

106-4 

34-48 

101-8 
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Table  II. — Deviations  from  their  general  trend  of  the  index-nwnhers 
of  yield  per  acre  of  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


1 

Crops. 

Unweighted 

Year. 

mean. 

! 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley  and  Bere. 

1884 

-    1] 

+  1-1 

+    1-0 

+0-3 

85 

+  4-5 

-  0-2 

+   4-4 

+2-9 

86 

-  9-0 

+  1-5 

-   3-5 

-3-7 

87 

+  8-4 

-9-6 

-   6-0 

-2-6 

88 

-  4-4 

-1-0 

-  0-7 

-2-0 

89 

+   2-2 

+  2-9 

-  2-5 

+  0-9 

1890 

+  4-8 

+  6-8 

+   6-1 

+  5-9 

91 

+   6-8 

+3-5 

+  4-7 

+  5-0 

92 

-  9-5 

+  1-4 

+  4-9 

-11 

93 

-11-2 

-3-4 

-11-4 

-8-7 

94 

+  3-6 

+  6-5 

+  4-6 

-f4-9 

95 

-11-5 

-3-3 

-  3-5 

-6-1 

96 

+  12-0 

-5-6 

+  2-4 

+2-9 

97 

-  3-9 

-3-9 

-   1-5 

-3-1 

98 

+  14-2 

+4-1 

+  8-1 

+  8-8 

99 

+   0-8 

-0-6 

+   3-0 

+  31 

1900 

-  7-8 

-2-6 

-  5-9 

-5-4 

01 

-  0-8 

-4-7 

-  6-1 

-3-9 

02 

+  4-9 

+7-8 

+  5-8 

+  6-2 

03 

-  4-9 

-1-8 

-  4-6 

-3-8 

04 

-16-0 

-2-2 

-  8-2 

-8-8 

05 

+  2-9 

-3-5 

+  2-1 

-fO-6 

06 

+  5-2 

+  1-4 

+  2-6 

+31 

07 

+   5-9 

+  4-4 

+  4-4 

+  4-9 

08 

+  0-5 

+0-5 

-   1-2 

-0-1 

09 

+  5-3 

+  6-1 

+  10-5 

+  7-3 

1910 

-  5-8 

+2-1 

-  2-G 

-2-1 

11 

+  2-8 

-4-7 

-  3-2 

^1-7 

12 

-  9-3 

-41 

-  5-0 

-6-3 

13 

-  01 

-0-8 

+   0-5 

-0-1 

14 

+   4-G 

+  1-8 

+  2-3 

+  2-9 
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\\iif,i;  III.  Computations  referring  to  the  pcriodoyrams  of  the  yield 
per  acre  of  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States.  A*  =  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  specified 
cycle. 


Grope  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cotton  in 

the  Unit<-<l 

Barley  and 

The  three  rrops 

Stat«-B. 

rycle. 

Wlieaf. 

13crc. 

Oats. 

conibineil. 

A-!. 

A-. 

A2. 

A-'. 

A-. 

3 

13-9902 

1-2011 

1-2531 

1-5584 

15-5053 

4 

150313 

5-2745 

7-7473 

8-6338 

44-4306 

5 

0-4951 

0-5998 

2-3643 

0-3481 

43-2879 

G 

6-6277 

6-4489 

3-7445 

5  0609 

76-5857 

7 

0-1623 

0-9176 

0-0424 

0-1388 

91-8271 

8 

15-4007 

10-7172 

5-9056 

9- 1389 

59-3120 

9 

21-7555 

7-3753 

5-4676 

8-9935 

17-3882 

10 

16-9521 

2-5467 

1-8652 

4-2390 

18-9101 

11 

12-9773 

1  -  9955 

0-1995 

2-2470 

45-0873 

12 

7-1230 

1  -  6563 

0-8349 

0-8761 

21-2860 

i!)i'j; 
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Table  IV. —  Yield  per  acre  of  cotton  and  its  deviations  from  its  general 
trend.  Smoothed  index-numbers  of  yield  per  acre  of  nine  crops 
in  the  United  States  and  their  deviations  from  their  general  trend. 


Cotton. 

Nine  Crops  in  tlie  United  States. 

Yeav. 

Index-numbers 

Smoothed 

Deviations 

Yield  per 

Deviations 

of  yield  per 

index - 

from 

acre. 

from  trend. 

acre. 

numbers. 

trend. 

1881      .... 

150 

-13-5 

82     .... 

186 

+  20-9 

— 

. — 

. 

83     .... 

165 

-   1-7 

97 

— 



84     .... 

154 

-14-2 

101 

98-7 

+  3-0 

85     .... 

164 

-  5-6 

98 

97-3 

+  1-8 

86     .... 

170 

-   1-0 

93 

93-3 

-2-2 

87     .... 

183 

+  10-7 

89 

94-0 

-1-6 

88     .... 

180 

+   6-5 

100 

97-7 

+  1-9 

89     .... 

177 

+  2-4 

104 

97-7 

+  1-5 

1890     .... 

187 

+  11-3 

89 

100-3 

+  3-6 

91     .... 

179 

+   2-3 

108 

98  •  3 

+  1-1 

92     .... 

209 

+  31-4 

98 

99-3 

+  1-4 

93     .... 

149 

-29-5 

92 

93-3 

-5-3 

94     .... 

192 

+  12-7 

90 

94-7 

-4-8 

95     .... 

156 

-24-0 

102 

98-0 

-2-3 

96     .... 

124 

-56-8 

102 

102-0 

+  0-8 

97     .... 

182 

+  0-6 

102 

105-0 

+  2-9 

98     .... 

219 

+  37-0 

111 

106-0 

+  2-9 

99     .... 

184 

+   1-4 

105 

106-7 

+  2-7 

1900     .... 

194 

+  10-9 

104 

99-3 

-5-7 

01     ... 

169 

-14-6 

89 

102-3 

-3-6 

02     .... 

189 

+  6-0 

114 

103-3 

-3-5 

03     .... 

175 

-   9-4 

107 

111-7 

+4-1 

04     ... 

205 

+20-2 

114 

112-3 

+  3-9 

05     ... 

186 

+  0-9 

116 

116-3 

+7-1 

06     .... 

203 

+  17-6 

119 

113-7 

+  3-9 

07     .... 

178 

-  7-7 

106 

Ul-3 

+  0-9 

08     .... 

195 

+  9-0 

109 

107-7 

-3-2 

09     .... 

154 

-32-2 

108 

108-7 

-2-6 

1910     .... 

171 

-15-4 

109 

105-3 

-6-2 

11     .... 

208 

+21-4 

99 

109-7 

-1-9 

12     .... 

191 

+  4-2 

121 

107-7 

-3-9 

13     .... 

182 

-  5-0 

103 

113-0 

+  1-6 

14     .... 

209 

4-21-8 

115 

112-7 

+  1-6 

15     .... 

170 

-17-3 

120 

112-7 

+  2-2 
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The  author  of  this  large  treatise  has  apologised  for  addiug 
to  the  number  of  existing  manuals.  The  excuse  supplied,  in  his 
first  book  alone,  should  win  the  gratitude  of  many  readers.  For 
M.  Colson  has  conceived  his  subject  from  the  fresh  standpoint 
of  those  preparing  to  be  engineers.  With  their  needs  in  view  on 
the  one  hand  abundant  use  was  made  of  facts,  with  explanations  of 
questions  of  civil  or  commercial  law,  of  business  and  finance,  em- 
braced in  other  courses  of  instruction  followed  in  faculties  or  schools 
of  commerce.  But,  as  he  says  and  we  agree,  these  are  also  essential, 
or  at  least  conducive,  to  a  full  understanding  of  economic  life.  On 
the  other  theoretical  side,  apart  from  such  practical  considerations,  he 
enjoyed  a  special  advantage  in  addressing  engineers.  They  might 
be  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  mathematical  methods  and  argu- 
ments that  have  become  conspicuous  at  any  rate  in  what  he  treats 
appropriately  as  the  "  central  "'  theory  round  which  economic 
phenomena  tend  to  be  grouped.  That  is  the  theory  of  value  and  of 
prices',  which,  he  aptly  says,  "  envelops  "  all.  In  this  particular  con- 
nection he  reveals  the  moderation,  and  exerts  the  wise  restraint, 
characteristic  of  his  general  attitude  which,  Ave  are  sure,  in  that 
respect  must  appeal  to  t}Tos  and  to  veterans,  to  teachers  and  their 
l^upils.  For  he  urges  strongly  that,  as  unknown  factors  are  usually 
not  more  numerous  than  those  allowing  scrutiny  and  measurement, 
an  opportunity  is  opened  in  economic  theory  for  mathematical  con- 
ce])tion,  and  for  the  graphic  presentation  like  the  curves  a})pearing 
frequently  upon  his  pages  where  he  deals  with  supply  and  demand. 
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But  no  less  lirmiy  does  he  retain  a  qualifying  notion  of  the  whole 
position.  He  considers  that  the  data  to  be  reckoned  in  economic 
reasoning  are  too  many,  and  too  little  known,  to  permit  safely  of 
more  than  broad  generalisation.  Economic  truths,  he  remarks, 
holding  a  j  ust  balance  between  two  extremes,  cannot  be  completely 
and  precisely  reached,  or  satisfactorily  expounded,  by  such  instru- 
ments ;  but,  through  analogies,  the  character  of  some  may  thereby 
be  brought  into  bolder  relief.  Numerical  "  equations  "  are  im- 
possible ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  apply  the  "  calculus." 

The  "  course  "  of  economic  teaching,  thus  conceived  and  regulated, 
devised  and  mapped  in  the  first  instance  some  twenty  years  ago  for 
students  of  the  "  Ecole  nationale  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees  "  by  the 
"  Inspector-General  "  of  such  works,  was  reviewed  by  him  in  the 
fresh  light  of  instruction  given  afterwards  to  a  wider  class  of  pupils, 
to  whom  M.  Colson  lectured  in  the  "  Ecole  libre  des  Sciences  Poli- 
"  tiques."  But  it  is  interesting  and  significant  to  note  that  he  then 
tried,  and  abandoned,  the  experiment  of  closer  adherence  to  the 
traditional  order  of  discussion  on  the  lines  of  what  might  properly  be 
called  the  "  classical  "  divisions  of  the  subject ;  and  he  returned 
to  the  new  arrangement  he  had  originally  preferred.  He  did,  how- 
ever, develop  at  greater  length  his  treatment  of  the  theory  of  value, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  a  mathematical  training  need  not  precede 
the  grasp  of  the  graphic  curves,  some  trouble  in  understanding  which 
was  indispensable  to  an  exact  idea  of  the  theory  of  supply  and 
demand.  His  book,  accordingly,  may,  he  hopes,  possess  an  interest 
for  ordinary  students  as  well  as  the  engineers  for  whose  peculiar 
wants  it  was  first  prepared. 

No  less  suggestive  is  another  fact  connected  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  later  issue.  Reaching  an  age  when  he  would 
naturally  wish  to  gather  together  all  his  economic  studies  into  a 
definitive  edition,  M.  Colson,  writing  in  March,  1915,  decided  to 
employ  alone  the  figures  last  available  before  1914.  For  then 
occurred  what  he  describes  without  exaggeration  as  a  "  bouleverse- 
"ment,"  both  political  and  economic,  produced  in  Europe  by 
the  recent  war.  The  vast  destruction  wrought  by  the  barbaric 
means  of  bestial  savagery  to  which  Germany  resorted  in  that 
conflict,  followed  as  it  has  been  by  revohitionary  upheaval  in  other 
countries,  has  had  a  lurther  consequence.  The  statistics  of  the 
years  immediately  after  its  close  would  not,  M.  Colson  justly 
says,  be  "  comparable  "  with  those  of  the  prior  period  stretcliing 
from  1816  to  1913.  The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of 
the  Empire  began  a  century  of  "  marvellous  progress  "  ;  and  that 
has  ended  in  the  huge  conflict  which  for  our  own  country  is  wresting 
from  the  famed  Napoleonic  contest  the  exclusive  title  of  "  the 
"great  war."  Subsequent  statistics  accordingly,  if  used  afterwards 
by  M.  Colson  or  by  others,  should  bo  treated  as  starting  from  a  point 
from  which  a  "  new  state  "  of  things  has  taken  afresa  "  de]iartin"e.'' 

In  this  opening  volume,  devoted  to  the  "  geiu^ral  theory  of 
"economic  phenomena,"  our  author,  we  have  noticed,  loaves  the 
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nitlcr  oi  arruiigcmriil  folluwi-d  usually  l)y  writcr.s  upon  "  iniiicijjlcs,' 
ill  wliioli  the  ])ro(luctioii,  tlistribution,  cxcliaiige  and  consiiniptioii 
iif  wealth  arc  successively  iliscussed  ;  nr  at  any  rate,  if  the  succession 
had  been  )nodified,  the  separation  was  preserved.  He  states,  hy 
contrast,  the  opinion  tliat  some  acquaintance  with  a  general  picture 
of  the  "economic  movement"  as  a  whole  should  precede  closer 
scrutiny  and  definite  tonuiilat  ion  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  held  to 
be  determined.  Otherwise  a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  follow  is 
\irlually  assumed  in  the  treatment  of  what  comes  first.  Thus  he 
trit'S  to  show  in  proper  order  how  natural  agents,  la))our  and  capital 
co-operate,  and  furnish  foices  or  articles  to  meet  human  wants, 
how  liberty  to  work  is  the  real  basis  of  property  in  wealth,  how 
things  and  services  are  exchanged  under  conditions  governed  by 
supply  and  by  demand,  of  which  value  is  the  outcome,  Jiow  enlre- 
preneursso  group  productive  agents  as  to  use  them  best  with  exchange 
in  view,  and  how  commerce  hands  the  products  thus  obtained  for 
consumption  which  is  the  final  end  of  economic  activity.  To 
complete  the  picture  thus  drawn  he  adds,  as  an  "  inset  "  so  to 
say,  an  "  aperyu  "  of  the  part  taken  by  disinterested  conduct,  and 
of  the  duties  and  behaviour  and  demeanour  of  the  State,  ensuring 
t  he  free  play  of  individuals  or  joining  company  with  them  as  an  occa- 
sion is  offered  or  need  requires.  Having  thus  described  in  brief  the 
various  matters  with  which  Political  Economy  is  concerned  he  then 
])roceeds  to  its  methods,  and  to  estimates  of  its  worth,  theoretic- 
ally and  practically  regartled,  and  he  considers  afterwards  the 
different  standpoints  from  which  the  role  of  public  authority  can  be 
viewed.  They  are,  in  effect,  three  in  immber.  according  as  a 
"  liberal,"  "  socialist  "  or  '"  interventionist '"  creed  is  held.  The 
l)recise  laws  regulating  the  economic  world  under  the  influence  of 
competition,  which  are  next  set  forth,  form,  he  correctly  says, 
the  theory  of  value.  For  that  central  theory,  with  its  underlying 
conceptions  and  determining  motives,  can  be  carried  from  its  simple 
elements  into  elaborate  extensions,  imtil  ramifications  spread 
so  far  as  to  cover  the  whole  rapge  of  economic  theorising.  First 
treated  in  its  general  aspects  it  will  show  how  the  prices  of  products 
and  services  of  every  kind  are  fixed,  and  then  jtarticular  applications 
can  be  made,  and  the  remuneration  of  productive  services  succes- 
sively disclosed,  as  the  part  due  to  the  labourer,  to  the  capitalist 
and  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  in  the  value  resulting  from  the 
collaboration  of  the  three  is  in  turn  regulated.  Finally  M.  Colson 
explains  in  what  economic  progress  consists  in  a  regime  of 
liberty,  and  he  ])oints  out  instructively  how  impotent  are  the 
acts  of  "  intervention  "  of  public  officials,  or  the  "  transformations  " 
vvhich  shape  the  dreams  of  socialists,  to  quicken  appreciably  the  pace 
of  this  advance.     They  may  indeed  obstruct  and  retard. 

Such  is  a  summary,  largely  in  the  author's  language,  of  what 
is  elaborately  set  forth  in  this  first  book  on  the  "  general  theory  of 
•'  economic  phenomena."  The  plan  adopted  is  appropriately  simple 
and  clear.     The  prefatory  sketch  is  an  agreeable  innovation  recom- 
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mended  by  its  interest  and  its  usefulness.  Tlie  prominence  of  the 
theory  of  vahie,  imparting  unity  to  the  whole  scheme  of  reasoning 
and  emphasising  that  action  and  reaction  which,  M.  Colson  remarks, 
constitute  economic  life,  accords  with  modern  developments  of 
systematic  thought.  The  firm  attachment  to  individual  liberty, 
the  grudging  distrust  with  which  State  "  interference"  is  regarded, 
and  reluctantly  admitted,  and  the  suspicious  attitude  adopted 
to  the  imaginative  ^^sions  of  socialistic  venturers,  may  liave  been 
pushed  to  an  extreme  by  a  noted  group  of  his  countrymen  influ- 
ential in  economic  circles.  But  much  that  M.  Colson  himself  says  here 
has  not  ceased  to  be  plain  truth,  winch  can  be  pressed  opportunely 
when  the  facile  trend  of  popular  belief  is  prone,  heedless'v  perhaps, 
to  incline  in  a  reverse  direction.  Some  ])eremptorv  warning  of 
dangers,  recognised  once  but  noAv  forgotten,  or  of  grave  difficulty 
and  serious  disadvantage  overlooked  or  ignored,  mav  not  be  o\it 
of  ])lace  in  these  days  ;  and  M.  Colson's  plea  is  temperatelv  couched, 
if  it  is  vigorously  urged,  and  it  is  an  evident  outcome  of  a  sure 
belief. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  forty  lessons,  each  of  an  ?iour  and  a  half's 
duration,  abridgement  and  omission  have  been  necessary  in  this 
book  will  be  obvious.  Few  readers  probably  will  regret  that  bv 
decisive  choice  between  alternative  definitions  of  the  terms  employed 
discussion  which  has  been  often  wearisome  or  arid,  and  is  usually 
inconclusive,  is  avoided.  Nor  will  many  deprecate  the  firm  selection, 
without  pursiiing  far  their  development  or  their  illustration,  of  the 
principal  argnments  advanced  for  and  against  the  conclusions 
reached  on  great  questions.  Common  essential  characteristic  traits 
in  the  ideas  of  different  schools  are  noted  without  entering  on 
numberless  divergencies  for  which  various  disciples  are  responsible. 
No  full  apparatus  of  bibliogra])liy,  or  of  references  and  quotations, 
is  attempted.  But  the  connection  between  matters  which  may 
appear  to  be  independent,  tlie  bonds  linking  together  divers  ])he- 
nomena,  and  the  numerous  points  of  view  that  may  be  taken  on 
affairs  and  problems  of  im]iortance,  are  dulv  marked.  M.  Colson. 
thrusting  aside  as  idle  or  wrong  any  pretence  to  "orthodoxy,'" 
simply  aims  at  putting  readers  who  desire  to  ]ni8h  their  study 
further  in  such  a  position  after  listening  to  him  tliat  they  will  not 
forget,  and  cannot  disregard,  essential  elements  in  the  questions 
which  they  handle,  and  nuist  appreciate  the  chief  Ixnirings  ot  the 
topics  they  consider.  This  is  a  laudable  amltition  for  which  lie 
can  be  congratulated. 

We  have  not  sufficient  space  to  follow  his  treatment  in  detail. 
But  we  may  hope  to  convey  by  some  allusions  an  idea  of  the 
measure  of  .success  attained.  The  choice  is  aided  by  the  convenient 
practice  of  printing  in  heavier  type  the  definitions  given  and  the 
summaries  made  of  the  niain  arguments.  A  broad  account  of 
wealth  is,  we  believe,  indicative  of  the  spirit  and  the  method  of  an 
expositor  of  economics  ;  and  with  that  M.  Colson  begins.  He  also 
points  out,  tersely  but  decisively,   in   reply  to  commoji  .socialistic 
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n-asoiiiiij^.    Iliiit    iKi   rriil    (li.sliiKjtioii   can    !•••   found    ln-twci-ti    '   vou- 
"  ditinn'^  "  of   production,  lilai  miicliim  ry,  jiiid  its   "'  caiisf,"    wliicli 
liiis  hern  idciitilifd  too  narrowly  witli  laMoiir.     Hv.  d'MiKMistiatt'H  tlif^ 
criKjial    ini|iort.anc.('    of    value    in    t'conoiiiios    hccauhc,    on    ilio   ono 
luuid,  it  in  ins('])aral)ly  l)ound  to  tin*  <loniinating  e<Hinoniic  act  of 
('XcliiUigc,  to   wliicli   it  is  fundamental,    and,    on    tli<'   otlu-r,    boing 
measurable  by  ])rice,  it  can  become  the  ba.sis  of  scientific  reasoijinii 
and  |)ermit  the  regular  formulation  of  economic  "  laws."     Tt  is.  hf 
shows,  identical  neither  with  utility  alone  nor  with  rarity  exclusively, 
but   nevertheless   implies    both.      It   is   not    ab.solute    or    intrinsic, 
but   it   is  relative.      '"  Value  in   use  "   and   "  value  in  exchange,'' 
once   sharply   contra.sted   by   the    older    writers,    reappear   in   the 
'■  subjective  "  and  "  objective  "  "  utility  "  that  are  linked  together 
by  the  later  theorists.     Demand  and  supply  are  subject  to  various 
influences  besides  competition,  such  as  sentiment,  the  actual  milieu 
amid  which  they  operate,  or  legislation.     Entrepreneurs  direct  and 
also  run  risks.     Middlemen  and  speculators  are  not,  ])roperly  con- 
sidered,    parasites.     Luxury    must    be    differently    interpreted    in 
differing  environment.     Altruistic  action  should  be  reckoned  among 
the  ])ossible  factors  in  the  economic  area  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  governments,  central  and  local.     Economic  reasoning  has 
to  face  difficulty  due  to  individual  liberty  deflecting  conduct  from 
the  normal  rule,  to  the  loose  ambiguous  use  of  common  words  to 
which  science  woidd  fain  impart  more  definiteness  and  jjrecision, 
and  to  the  intrusion  of  distorting  passion  in  economic  inquiry  and 
debate.     Its  observations   may  be  assisted  by  statistics,   by  jiast 
history  and  by  comparative  geography,  all  of  which  are  liable  to 
certain  imperfections,   but  its  experiments  are  confronted  by  the 
unwillingness  of  human  beings  to  be  experimented  on  and  by  their 
liability  to  vary.     Yet  its  deductions  rest  on  the  legitimate  assump- 
tions of  the  constant  powerful  sway  of  personal  interest  and  of 
continuous  striving  for  a  minimum  of  effort.    The  largest  result  at  the 
least  cost  is  a  safe  broad  aim  to  attribute  to  economic  action.     The 
"  economic  man  "  is  often,  or  indeed,  generally,  busy  for  his  family 
as  well  as  for  himself,  and  the  conception  of  the  family  may  alter 
from  age  to  age  and  race  to  race  or  clime  to  clime.     The  State 
possesses  no  mysterious  special  "  clairvoyance  "  ot  its  own  which 
has  been  denied  to  its  citizens  ;  and  economic  ])rogress,  M.  Colson 
has  no  doubt,  is  due  to  individual  freedojn  and  initiative,  as  the 
founders,   and    masters,    of   Economics    have    generally,  held    and 
taught.'    Rieardo's  theory  of  rent  has  never  been  "  refuted,"  and 
no  theory  in  all  the  social  sciences  has  been  based  on  so  precise 
an  analysis,  or  has  received  such  striking  confirmation  from  the 
facts  in  the  most  diverse  circumstances. 

To  these  ohifer  dicta,  culled  at  random,  some  of  which  may 
not  find  full  acceptance,  we  may  add  two  larger  examples.  M. 
Colson  furnislies  a  long  list  of  different  situations  that  can  be  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  the  supply  of  goods  ;  and  his  treatment, 
which  is  luminous  and  pe)ietrating,  is  more  complete  than  any  we 
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remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand  he  dis- 
misses summarily  the  account  of  interest  given  by  the  Austrian 
Bohm-Bawerk,  and  he  seems  to  minimise  the  imjDortance  of  that 
addition  at  least  to  economic  theory.  It  is  described  as  "  subtle  " 
and  "  ingenious,"  but  its  critic  suggests  the  possibility  of  varying 
valuations  of  the  present  and  the  future,  which  would  disturb 
the  uniformity  of  the  contrasting  estimate  emphasised  by  Bohm- 
Bawerk.  It  is,  lie  holds,  conceivable  that  a  future  good  may  be 
more  highly  valued  than  a  present  good,  and  nothing  like  a  discount 
charged  or  paid  for  the  exchange  of  the  latter  for  the  former.  M. 
Colson's  knowledge,  however,  of  economic  literature  is  wide,  and  his 
judgment  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  be  fair.  The  "  first  book  "  ot  his 
"  course,"  which  in  some  respects  must,  from  its  subject-matter,  be 
the  most  important,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  the  least  typical,  seems 
as  a  whole  to  be  as  trustworthy  for  the  accurate  instruction  it  conveys 
as  it  is  refreshing  for  the  lively  interest  kindled  and  sustained.  It 
takes  a  high  place,  which  it  has  earned,  beside  older  treatises  ;  for 
it  opened  a  new  way  of  approach  and  the  experiment  was  justified 
by  success. 

L.L.P. 

2. — Cours  (VEconomie  Politique.  Par  C.  Colson.  Livre  Deux- 
ieme  :  Le  Travail  et  les  Questions  Ouvrieres.  531  pp.,  8vo.  Paris  : 
Felix  Alcan,  1917.     Price  7  fr.  50  cents. 

In  this  second  volume  of  the  definitive  edition  of  his  large 
systematic  treatise  upon  Economics  M.  Colson  devotes  his  great 
ability  and  assiduous  pains  to  the  study  of  Labour,  and  what  are 
commonly  grouped  under  the  general  title  of  "  Labour  Questions." 
They  are,  he  says,  most  important,  for  they  concern  intimately  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  whole  community  ;  and  the  difficulties  they 
laise  enhance  their  interest.  To  their  handling  he  brings  the  ordered 
store  of  abundant  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  sure  judicial  mastery 
of  the  salient  arguments  advanced  on  either  side  of  vexed  debates, 
the  fresh  suggestiveness  of  outlook  which  can  recognise  altering 
conditions,  and  the  wise  reluctance  to  discard  the  lessons  taught  by 
long  experience,  which  were  conspicuous  pleasing  characteristics 
of  his  introductory  review  of  the  whole  area  embraced  in  economic 
reasoning  and  research.  The  special  attention  given  naturally  to 
his  own  country  does  not  exclude  opportune  comparison  with 
others  ;  and  the  inclination,  which  is  not  hid,  towards  individual 
liberty  and  self-reliant  action  allows  room  for  some  amount  of  neces- 
sary control  or  beneficial  stimulus  by  governments. 

But  M.  Colson,  it  is  evident,  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  dislike 
new-fangled  belief  in  the  universal  need  of  official  guidance,  and  he 
doubts  the  lauded  omnipotence  of  the  State  ;  and  he  feels  and  shows 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  socialist  ideas  and  policies.  He  protests 
that  the  ecole  liherale,  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  is  not  indiflterent 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  most  numerous  section  of  the 
people,  and  he  maintains  that  the  marked   improvement  of  their 
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fortiincH,  acliif'vcd  in  the  past  ci'iitiiry  in  iiji])r{.'(cdeiited  iiicaHure, 
uuist  not  be  tlioiight  to  havo  yet  rfaclicd  its  fioal.  Jiut,  Ik-  urgen, 
neither  legislative  dictation  nor  violent  revolution  could,  by  a  sudden 
stroke,  acconipIiHli  what  scientific  rliscoverir's.  with  their  technical 
employment,  the,  spread  of  education  and  the  growth  of  cajjital. 
resuming  their  progressive  stride  when  the  terrible  destruction  of 
the  war  is  past,  would,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  will  and  work 
of  all,  by  the  develoi)ment  of  general  resources,  perform  assuredly 
in  due  time.  He  repudiates  the  so-called  justice,  which  has  recently 
gained  vogue,  that  would  pay  the  comer  at  the  eleventh  hour  what 
is  offered  also  to  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burdt-n 
of  the  day  ;  that  would  bestow  the  same  reward  on  the  mediocre 
and  on  the  better  workman  ;  that  would  conceal  the  bad  record 
of  the  criminal  to  enable  him  to  get  the  em])Ioyment  sought  by  the 
honest  labourer ;  and  subsidise  the  girl-mother  with  the  grant 
refused  to  the  wife  abandoned  by  her  husband  ;  and  would  furnish 
the  idle  or  the  spendthrift  in  old  age  with  resources  approximating 
in  amount  to  as  much  as  a  life  of  toil  and  saving  would  otherwise 
have  been  needed  to  provide.  All  this  is  good  sense,  and  is  not  un- 
wholesome truth  ;  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  carelessly  forgotten 
than  inopportunely  pressed  at  the  time  in  which  we  live. 

Though  it  is  a  particular  region  alone  of  economic  action  which 
is  here  explored,  its  boundaries  are  not  narrow,  and  the  survey 
is  both  comprehensive  and  detailed.  The  question  of  population  and 
the  conditions  of  the  productivity  of  work  are  treated  in  Chapter  I. 
In  the  next  the  different  modes  and  means  of  organizing  labour 
are  examined  and  exhibited,  and  M.  Colson  then  proceeds  to  a 
scrutiny  into  the  terms  of  the  contract  made,  the  obligations  laid 
thereby  on  the  parties  concerned,  the  possibilities  of  and  penal- 
ties for  infraction,  and  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  tribunals 
empowered  to  deal  with  differences  that  may  arise  ;  and  he  investi- 
gates the  role  of  combinations  and  of  the  State  in  such  affairs. 
The  subject  of  the  following  chapter  is  insurance,  as  it  affects  the 
working  class  ;  and  the  fifth  deals  with  the  ])art  played  by  private 
charity  and  public  assistance  in  the  relief  of  labour  in  distress, 
while,  in  conclusion,  the  topic  of  improvement,  as  it  has  been  wrought 
in  the  past,  or  is  aimed  at  in  the  present,  or  may  be  expected  in  the 
future,  in  the  lot  of  the  labourers,  receii'^es  due  notice.  We  have 
thus,  as  a  whole,  a  repertory  of  information  on  what  can  properly 
be  regarded  as  the  crucial  problems  of  the  present  day,  when  the 
"  claims  "  of  Labour  are  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
statesmen  and  politicians  of  all  civilized  countries  are  anxious  to 
consult  the  interests  of  those  working  men  who  form  the  larger 
bulk  of  their  possible  supporters  or  conceivable  opponents. 

M.  Colson,  however,  shrewdly  sees  and  emphatically  declares 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  or  maintain,  as  much  current  con- 
troversy states,  that  any  hard  fast  lines  divide  capital  from  labour. 
Most  workmen  possess  some  capital,  and  many  are,  in  fact,  by  them- 
selves, or  through  the  associations  to  which  they  belong,  by  no  means 
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inconsiderable  ca])itali.sts.  There  are,  too,  many  grades  in  the  crowded 
ranks  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  a  continuous  thread  of  connection, 
with  the  marked  division  between  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  shading 
off  into  almost  imperceptible  divisions,  with  sub-divisions  and  cross- 
divisions,  can  be  traced  from  pure  handicraft  to  obvious  brainwork. 
Small  industry  survives  beside  the  tendency  to  large  enterprise, 
especially  in  agriculture  and  in  retail  trade,  and  there  are,  too,  not 
a  few  persons  to  be  properly  counted  in  a  whole  nation,  economically 
summed,  who  are  neither  masters  nor  wage-earners.  In  France, 
above  all,  owing,  M.  Colson  contends,  to  her  lack  of  coal  and  to  the 
comparative  dispersal  of  her  population,  this  is  the  actual  state  of 
things  ;  and  morcellement  of  landed  property  and  the  prevalence 
of  "  luxury  trades  "  are  significant  indices.  But  a  comprehensive 
survey,  such  as  that  here  attempted,  would  discover  and  acknowledge 
that  a  large  proportion,  if  not  a  clear  majority,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country,  when  it  is  freed  from  an  institution  like  that  of  caste, 
are  at  once,  in  a  sense,  capitalists  and  entrepreneurs,  and  manual  and 
intellectual  workers.  The  assertion  at  the  outset  of  such  pertinent 
truth  may  clash  with  popular  persuasion,  but  it  affords  encouraging 
guarantee  for  the  abiding  value  of  the  detailed  inquiry  which  it  in- 
troduces. M.  Colson,  though  he  has,  as  we  have  noticed,  strong 
convictions  of  his  own,  which  may  meet  pronounced  hostility  in 
some  quarters  and  will  not  win  complete  assent  in  others,  is  firmly 
resolved  to  see  things  as  they  are  ;  he  would  not  force  repugnant 
fact  into  fine  accord  with  the  complete  requirements  of  a  rounded 
theory. 

The  sequel  fairly  redeems  the  promise.  As  we  turn  over  the 
pages  we  see  repeated  illustration  of  the  admirable  lucidity  and 
agreeable  charm  with  which,  through  the  incomparable  medium  of 
the  French  language,  the  product  of  long  study  and  wide  knowledge 
is  presented  in  compact  neat  order  for  quick,  easy  grasp  by  interested 
readers.  But  the  sane  balance  of  the  judgment  shown  again  and 
again  is,  we  think,  even  more  praiseworthy,  and,  had  we  space  in 
this  notice,  we  could  quote  many  examples  from  any  of  the  half- 
dozen  chapters.  The  re-statement  of  the  theory  of  wages,  on  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  previous  volume,  gives,  for  instance,  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little  weight  among  factors  fixing  the  remuneration 
of  the  worker  to  the  cost  of  subsistence  ;  and  M.  Colson  imi)artially 
rebukes  one  side  for  unwarrantably  concluding  from  the  later  de- 
velopment by  economists  of  that  theory  that  an  increase  in  prices 
can  be  properly  viewed  entirely  a]xirt  from  the  po!?sibility  of  injury 
to  labour,  and  the  other  for  regarding  a  position  strongly  buttressed 
by  this  single  influence  as  practically  immune  from  attack  or 
weakness  threatening  elsewhere.  It  is  in  a  similar  mood,  where  a 
cool,  close  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  issues  in  a  clear  judicial  summary. 
that  the  substantial  advantage  of  the  wage  system,  with  its  real 
guarantees  for  continued  payment,  and  its  various  possibilities 
of  adjustment  and  improvement,  is  demonstrated,  and  compared  with 
the  fair    hoi)e   entertained    and    the   sorry   disap|H)intment   met    in 
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schemes  of  profit-sharinp  and  in  ])lanH  for  self-governing  workshops. 
Nor  is  M.  Colsoii  less  careful  or  convincing  in  liis  treatnx'nt  of  in- 
dustrial strife,  of  the  (causes  and  n^sults  of  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
of  the  methods  of  their  ])revention,  and  of  tin*  part  which  lias  bee»i, 
or  can  be,  taken  in  such  matters  by  trade  unions,  and  associations  of 
employers,  and  by  the  State.  His  handling  of  the  subject  of  insurance 
seems  to  us  particularly  apt.  It  is  certainly  comprehensive,  and 
the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  effective  action  are  thoroughly 
explored.  I'iie  difti-rences  presented  by  sickness,  disablement, 
old  age  and  death,  and  by  unem])loyment,  are  examined  with  un- 
sparing penetration  and  are  jjlainly  exhibited.  Nor  would  it,  we 
believe,  be  easy  to  dispute  eiTectually  the  force  of  the  chief  conclusions 
reached,  however  reluctantly,  as  we  suspect,  some  may  be  allowed 
by  ardent  reformers  or  by  sanguine  statesmen  and  their  political 
adherents.  For  M.  Colson  proves  that,  while  insurance  against 
death,  or  diie  provision  for  old  ago,  are  manageable  problems,  sick- 
ness and  disablement  and,  a  fortiori,  unemployment,  offer  formid- 
able, if  not  insuperable,  obstacles  to  sure  treatment,  and  he  does 
not  hide  his  view  that  amongst  alternatives  opened  the  action  of 
the  State  is  not  the  most  practicable,  desirable,  or  effective  instru- 
ment to  use.  On  public  assistance  and  private  charity  he  is,  for 
English  readers,  illuminating  in  the  opportunity  his  chapter  offers 
for  comparison  between  our  own  and  foreign  practice  ;  and  the 
amount  of  difference  finally  reached  is  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  But  his  keenness  and  his  moderation, 
his  comprehensiveness  and  minuteness,  are  evident  here  as  in  the 
final  chapter  on  the  subject  of  amelioration  of  the  workmen's  lot. 
They  are,  indeed,  we  would  emphasize,  welcome  characteristics 
prominent  throughout  his  writing.  L.L.P. 

3. — The  Economic  Foundations  of  Peace.  By  J.  L.  Garvin. 
xxiv-f574  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1919.     Price  r2,<j. 

The  able  editor  of  the  Observer,  who  has  now  placed  to  his  credit 
tliis  brilliant  view  of  "  world-partnership  as  the  truer  basis  of  the 
"  league  of  nations  " — to  quote  the  alternative  statement  of  his 
subject  0]i  his  title-page — might,  had  he  chosen,  have  put  there 
some  lines  of  Emerson  once  similarly  used  by  Henry  Sidgwiek. 
For  the  text  of  the  rousing  sermon  addressed  by  Mr.  Garvin,  with 
the  elan  and  aplomb  familiar  to  his  weekly  readeis,  to  the  big  states- 
men, or  to  the  intelligent  ])opular  opinion  to  which  they  may  be 
supposed  to  pay  due  heed,  as  they  strive  to  mould  afresh  the  destinies 
of  the  world  in  working  practice  for  the  future,  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  moral  of  the  fine  theoretical  reasoning  offered  in  the  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  with  its  large  attention  to  the  ''  art  '"  of 
Economics,  to  the  academic  students  of  an  earlier  generation.  The 
first,  no  less  §tly  than  the  second,  could  be  ex])ressed  in  the  words  : — 

"  'Tis  the  day  of  the  chattel, 

Web  to  weave  and  corn  to  grind  : 
Things  are  in  the  saddle, 
And  ride  mankind." 
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The  nicely  adjusted  tone,  and  the  balanced  "'  fiu  moderato 
'"  tempo  "  of  the  cautious  economist  would  indeed  contrast  with 
the  sustained  high  pitch  and  accelerated  pace  of  the  sure  journalist ; 
and,  if  we  may  say  so  without  ofience,  the  "  tricks  "  of  Mr.  Garvin's 
honourable  profession  enable  him  to  extract  the  amplest  force  from 
matter  that  trained  professors  of  Economics  might  be  more  reluctant 
to  regard  as  settling  the  conclusions  drawn  in  these  enthusiastic 
pages.  But  their  proper  jealousy  for  the  recognition  of  their  studies  in 
contemporary  debate,  and  of  tlieir  fit  use  in  most  dealings  of  civilised 
comnmnities,  nuist  be  gratified  by  the  stress  laid  here  on  the  economic 
factor.  Our  strenuous  persuasive  author  claims,  indeed,  for  his  owiv  a 
wise  admixture  of  idealism,  and  he  "  denies  the  impeachment  "  of  the 
materialistic  interpretation  of  history,  which  has  gained  prominence 
from  the  famous  but  distorted  reading  of  Karl  Marx.  Still  horn  the 
first  to  the  last  sentence,  through  all  five  ""  groups  "  of  chapters,  and 
through  most  of  the  numerous  sub-divisions  employed  in  this  treatise 
as  in  the  special  form  of  leading  article  favoured  in  the  newspaj^cr 
he  edits,  we  are  met  by  the  elaborated  impassioned  plea  advanced 
and  pressed  that  the  new  longed-for  structure  of  enduring  peace 
will  not  be  firmly  based  unless  it  is  made  to  rest  on  foundations 
which  can  only  be  described  as  "  economic." 

The  political  and  juridical  aspects,  hitherto  regarded,  will  not, 
he  urges,  suffice  ;  nor  are  they  as  important  or  determining.  They 
cannot  be  treated  so  effectively  ;  nor  do  they  offer,  and  much  less 
certainly  do  they  guaraiitee,  any  lasting  promise  of  a  satisfying  com- 
])rehensive  issue  of  the  efforts  made.  It  is  the  economic  considera- 
tions which  are  essential  to  a  constructive  policy  ;  and  the  work  of 
President  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  in  Paris,  and  his  supporters  in 
many,  or  most,  countries  will,  in  Mi.  Garvin's  view,  remain  im- 
]ierfect  if  they  are  content  with  negative  aims  alone.  We  have 
then  in  this  volume,  with  its  clever  f,air  for  popular  attraction, 
a  serious  connected  thesis  planned  and  developed  along  lines  which 
should  interest  economists  as  well  as  have  the  direct  immediate 
influence  it  is  purposed  to  exert  on  the  directors  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous of  great  affairs.  The  Covenant  itself  receives  criticism 
in  detail,  although  Mr.  Garvin  wrote  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  public  announcejiient  of  the  draft  and  the  final  dis- 
closure of  the  emended  form.  As  we  know  now  too  from  the 
Observer,  and  might  have  antici])ated  from  this  book,  the  terms 
of  peace  offered  to  Germany  at  Versailles  dis|)leased  its  author, 
who  has  not  hid  his  view  that  the  end  to  be  sought  is  not  yet 
reached. 

In  the  first  of  the  five  groups,  in  which  his  twenty-one  chapters 
are  arranged,  Mr.  Garvin  argues  that  even  before  the  war  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  in  economic  matters  had 
been  increasing,  notably  in  the  supplies  of  food  and  of  necessary 
raw  materials,  and  that  in  such  familiar  concerns  as  po.stal  arrange- 
ments and  railway  communication  international  control  had  been 
introduced,  accepted  and  extended. 
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Iff  iK'xt  jirooccds  to  |)r()Vi'  fliut,  as  the  internecine  slni^j'rle 
hi'lwccti  till'  lOntente  and  tlie  Ci-jitral  ]'<»wers  was  increa.sed  in 
lent^tli,  and  eidarj^ed  in  scale,  joint  organisations,  whose  officiyl 
eliaracter  and  authority  heeanie  more;  definitely  declared  and 
e\|(]icitly  eounlenaneed,  while  their  ranj^e  (J  influem^e  was  widened 
and  intensified,  were  set  u]i  to  deal  with  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
vvitii  meat  and  various  ])rovi.sions  for  the  fighting  forces  and  the 
general  public  of  tfie  Allied  countries,  with  munitions  and  with 
shi|)|)ing;  and  they  were  in  fact  found  indispensable  to  militarv 
success.  International  "  rationing "  was  aptly  translated  from 
theory  into  jtractice  in  many  departments  of  su])})ly  and 
demand. 

To  scraj)  such  tested  and  a])proved  jnachinery  when  the  war 
was  at  an  end  would,  in  Mr.  Garvin's  mature  ojiinion.  have  been 
gratuitous  foolish  waste  ;  and  hitherto  during  the  transition  jx-riod 
exa)nined  in  the  third  group  of  cha])ters  this  abandonment  has  fieen 
shown  to  be,  in  some  respects  at  least,  impossible.  The  .strong 
leaning  of  the  Americans  to  individual  liberty  and  our  own  resent- 
ment at  the  chafing  bondage  of  official  fetters  have  yielded  to  the 
admission  of  the  ])aramoTmt  need  for  the  continuance,  or  reviyal 
for  the  time  at  least,  of  sonw  varieties  of  this  authoritative  "  part- 
"  nership  "  in  economic  dealings.  It  was,  Mr.  Garvin  demonstrates 
instructively,  the  entry  of  the  United  States  as  belligerent  which 
served  to  give  "  extraordinary  range  and  interest "  to  the 
"  inter-allied  organisation  for  supply  and  transport  and  economic 
"  victory  in  the  war  "  itself.  For  the  ])resent  relief  of  distressed 
])opulations  in  Europe,  not  merely  among  our  enemies  but  also  in 
allied  and  neutral  countries,  the  Su]>reme  Economic  Council  in  Paris 
is  at  the  moment  regarded  justly  as  the  only  effective  instrument 
available  for  dealing  with  an  urgent  ciitical  position. 

Mr.  Garvin,  however,  looks  beyond  the  period  of  transition. 
One  of  his  "  chief  endeavours  "  is  to  "  show  that  for  the  permanent 
"  objects  of  a  peace  system  the  common  economic  administration 
"  em])loyed  by  the  Allies  and  America  during  the  war,"  which,  he 
claims,  has  l)een  more  fully  described  in  his  book  than  in  any  pre- 
vious ])ublication.  "  can  be  taken  over  by  the  League  of  Nations  with 
"  invaluable  effect,  even  if  the  functions  of  the  higher  Coimcils  and 
"  the  various  Technical  Committees  are  largely  changed  and  their 
'■  business  becomes  consultative  and  advisory." 

S^uch  are  the  "  foundations  of  peace  "  as  he  sees  them  surelv 
laid  ;'  and,  in  the  concluding  chapters  devoted  to  the  study  of  some 
"  key-questions,"  his  argument  implies  a  "  restored  Kussia."  and 
"  full  ])articipation  "  of  the  United  States  in  firm  alliance  with 
ourselves,  and  it  excludes  such  continued  hard  treatment  of  Germany, 
■'  ])ent  up  "  in  her  ne^\•  borders,  and  de])rived  wholly  of  her  previous 
over-seas  possessions,  as  will  bar  the  hope,  before  too  long  an 
interval,  of  due  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  economic  world- 
partnership.  The  indemnity  or  reparation  she  should  furnish 
nnist  not  be  crushing,  and  she  should  have  sufficient  raw  materials 
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supplied  as  well  as  food  allowed,  though  they  l)e  furnished  with 
restrictions  and  with  safeguards.  The  economic  boycott,  moreover, 
is  in  tlie  future  to  be  the  most  deadly  weapon — the  "  surest  arm," 
as  ]Mr.  Garvin  says — of  the  league  of  nations,  as  in  the  past  the 
economic  Idockade,  through  joint  organisation  made  successively 
more  coniplete,  contributed  its  determining  influence  to  the  war. 
Transport  by  the  air — the  most  novel  feature  of  the  recent  struggle — 
is  destined  to  "  change  the  character  of  civilised  intercourse  and 
"  communications  "  ;  and  Mr.  Garvin  lays  repeated  emjihasis  on  this 
particular  influence.  By  its  use  "  world-partnership,"  economically 
characterised,  "  would  handle  ""  the  entire  globe  more  as  a  whole. 
TJuis,  he  is  sanguine  to  believe,  the  "  creative  peace  "  coidd  be 
made  to  offer  more  attraction  to  "  every  nation  than  war  to  any 
■'  nation  "  ;  and,  avowedly,  he  "  looks  to  inducements  to  keep  peace 
"  rather  than  to  penalties  for  breaking  it." 

The  case  we  have  tried  to  sun\marize  is  cogently  j^rcsented. 
The  main  contentions  are  not  many,  and  they  are  powerfully  pressed 
by  deft  repetition.  Mr.  Garvin  contrives,  ingeniously,  if  somewhat 
discursively,  to  bring  into  his  narrative  interesting  topics,  which 
may  not  indeed  be  extraneous  but  appear  to  raise  side-issues.  The 
disposal  of  tlie  Middle  East  and  tliC  fate  of  Middle  Africa  might  be 
so  regarded  by  some  critics.  The  International  Labour  Gode,  how- 
ever, forms,  undoubtedly,  an  integral  part  of  the  economic  system 
contemplated  ;  and  the  due  consideration  of  the  wise  development 
and  right  control  of  Trusts  is  as  obviously  pertinent.  This 
courageous  suggestive  essay  in  "  constructive  idealism,"  with  its 
stout  "  material  "  supports  was,  we  think,  well  worth,  the  pains 
and  the  ability  applied  to  its  conception  and  performance  ;  and 
we  should  be  the  last  to  doubt,  or  dispute,  that  the  League  of  Nations 
would  be  powerfully  reinforced  by  the  aid  of  the  economic  jnotives 
here  invoked.  But,  as  we  hinted  earlier,  we  cannot  feel  sure  that 
the  encouraging  conclusions  reached  are  wholly  guaranteed  by  the 
confident  reasoning  employed. 

Mr.  Garvin  recognises  frankly  that  pacificists  have  ere  now  rested 
their  jiigh  hopes  on  economic  ties  to  be  bitterly  disappointed  by 
their  failure  to  stop  recourse  to  war.  It  seems  to  us,  we  must 
confess,  bald  assertion  rather  than  convincing  proof  to  sav  that  the 
recent  titanic  strife  has  rendered  obsolete  all  misgiving  on  this 
matter,  because,  we  understand,  it  has  caused  that  thorough 
clearing  of  the  ground  which  was  a  requisite  preliminary.  It  needs, 
indeed,  much  })ersuasion  to  accept  the  dictum  that  valid  or  illu- 
minating argument  is  impossible,  or  irrelevant,  from  ])re-war  experi- 
ence to  post-bellum  likelihood.  The  impassable  gulf,  we  would 
suggest,  is  rather  that  oi)ened  by  the  position  Mr.  Garvin  takes. 
Some  obstinate  questionings  still  recur.  Is  it  inconceivable,  we 
must  ask,  that  friction  should  be  found  in  the  international  economic 
arrangements  to  whi(-h  our  faith  is  henceforth  pinned  ?  Can  we 
be  certain  that  ojiportunitv  for  dilTe,ren(-os  will  alwavs  be  sjuoothiy 
eased,   or   peaceably    removed,    by    the    methods  recommended   or 
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tlic    iiK'iUis   ciiiployi'd  i     Or,    again,    will    "  things    rido    niankind,' 
in   ooiitcTnjjt  or  defiance  of  unreason,   springing  from  passion,   f>r 
beget  l)y  jtrejudice,  outsifje  tJie  economic  sphere  i 

We  must  also  remember  that  Mr.  (^aivin  <loes  no  more  than  sliow 
that  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the  lighting  that  some  of  the 
inter-allied  orgauisation  he  lauds  there  sonmch  had  been  brought  into 
working,  or  had  become  fully  effective,  and  there  has  therefore  been 
little  time  to  reveal  ])os3ibilitieH  of  failure  or  of  harm.  In  the  dire 
stress  we  have  been  through  w(!  may  have  submitted  willingly,  or 
])erforce,  to  restraint  which  we  should  not  endure  in  less  critical 
times,  and  officials, on  their  side,  in  international  as  in  national  under- 
takings and  arrangements,  may  then  have  reached  greater  heights  of 
zeal,  capacity  and  incorruptibility,  than  the  ordinary  human  nature 
of  the  average  man  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  attain  when  jjatriotic 
fervour  or  conmion  ])eril  cease  to  be  so  compelling  an  incentive  to  do 
right  and  keep  aloof  from  wrong.  Even  as  it  is,  administration,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  has  sometimes  blundered  and  has  often  wasted,  and  has 
ham})ered  as  well  as  irritated  ;  and  Mr.  Garvin  himself  thinks  and 
says  that  not  a  little  of  the  State  control  with  which  we  have  latterly 
been  too  familiar  must  promptly  go. 

We  feel  too  that,  like  many  ardent  reformers  of  the  present  day,  he 
IS  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  mechanism  he 
would  retain,  or  devise,  and  to  overlook  the  hard  grit  of  the  material 
it  will  encounter  and  the  shortcomings  of  those  who  have  to  direct 
its  revolutions.  He  himself  perhaps  is  not  so  successful  as  he  is 
slim  in  meeting  the  awkward  jar  threatened  on  trade-policy  ;  and 
his  reconciliation  of  old  views  and  fresh  ojnnions  about  imperial  pre- 
ference and  free  trade  may  be  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  to  him- 
self than  it  may  seem  to  critics  and  objectors.  Another  crux  can 
b(>,  found  in  the  future  of  armaments,  as  Americans  and  Britons 
interpret  the  vexed  phrase  of  the  "  freedom  of  the  seas,"  although 
Mr.  Garvin  cleverly  suggests  that  the  inevitable  development  of 
aeronautics  will  render  this  perplexity,  like  many  other  problems 
of  the  past,  or  present,  an  obsolete  anachronism. 

Yet  such  difficulties  and  doubts  should  not  disturb  the  general 
impression  made  upon  our  mind  by  this  timely  contribution  to  a  vital 
conti;pversy.  Mr.  Garvin  has  justified  abundantly  his  claim  that 
he  approaches  the  League  of  Nations  from  a  fresh  standpoint,  and 
the  avenue  along  which  he  has  made  his  bold  but  shrewd  advance 
invites  the  careful  passage  of  economists.  His  own  outlook 
commends  itself  by  being  neither  short  nor  narrow,  for  he  tries  to 
descry  and  gauge  factors  which  will  alter  an  existing  situation. 
We  may  then  agree  with  him  that  the  world-partnership  h(»  portrays 
so  fully  and  so  lucidly  offers  "  constructive  and  reconciling  possi- 
"  bilities,"  and  that  it  is  "  essential  to  any  firm  prospect  of  enduring 
"  peace."  If  so,  it  becomes  appropriately,  as  he  contends,  an 
"  indispensable  addition  to  political  world-government." 

L.L.P. 
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i. — The  War  Debt  and  hoiv  to  meet  it,  with  an  Examination  of 
the  proposed  "  Capital  Levij."  By  J.  E.  Allen,  vi  +  147  pp.  8vo.. 
London,  Metliuen,  1919.     Price  55. 

The  honorary  Secretary  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
British  Association  to  report  on  "  The  Effects  of  the  War  on  Credit, 
"  Currency  and  Finance,"  and  also  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
"  Income  Tax  Reform,"'  has  in  the  course  of  his  work  reached  definite 
personal  views  on  certain  aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  set' out 
in  this  little  work.  He  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  facts  relatinu 
to  the  growth  of  war  debt,  and,  passing  over  in  silence  any  wisdom 
in  the  financial  statecraft  of  the  early  days  of  the  war,  is  censorious 
over  the  cry  of  ''  business  as  usual,"  and  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  set  a  definite  note  of  sacrifice  at  the  outset  by  immediate 
increased  taxation.  The  nation  was  early  allowed  to  get  into  bad 
habits,  and  seeming  to  like  them  has  never  recovered.  Mr.  Allen 
is  another  writer  of  the  school  that  thinks  a  bold  policy  of  taxation 
might  have  enabled  the  Government  to  transfer  to  itself  from 
its  people  (by  taxes  and  loans)  the  necessary  purchasing  power 
at  the  existing  currency  level,  and  not  to  have  manufactured  its 
own  purchasing  power,  thus  imrosing  a  hidden  levy,  quite  unfair 
and  uneven  in  its  distribution,  by  raising  prices.  But  he,  like 
the  others,  gives  no  recognition  to  the  psychological  stimulus — 
albeit  of  a  feverish  and  "  unhealthy  "  kind — given  to  the  productive 
world  by  constantly  risings  prices,  with  big  profits  on  realized  stock 
and  forced  output.  Whatever  fine  deeds  may  have  been  done  in 
industry  for  pure  patriotism,  solid  profit-making  provided  the  chief 
stimulus,  as  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  taxation  of  excess 
profits  often  proved.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  unchanged  level 
of  prices  could  have  coincided  with  the  same  econoinic  activity. 
Mr.  Allen  raises  the  interesting  question  as  to  who  first  clearly 
taught  in  public  that  the  real  cost  of  the  war  must  be  borne  wdiile  it 
was  progressing,  and  that  it  could  not  be  "  thrown  "  on  posterity, 
and  seems  to  regard  Mr.  Withers  and  himself  as  the  Darwin  and 
Wallace  of  this  episode.  Probably  other  claims  to  priority  may  be 
made.  He  writes  clearly  and  well  concerning  the  true  inwaidness 
of  war  finance,  and  there  is  now  no  lack  of  small  informing  works 
for  the  education  of  the  public — and  its  rulers.  Certainly,  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Government  for  its  continuous  failure  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  by  proper  taxation  would  satisfy  even  the  Economist. 
High  taxation  should  not  have  been  "  postponed  until  the  habit 
''  of  lavish  s])ending  had  become  fixed." 

But  it  is  for  the  Capital  Levy  that  Mr.  Allen  reserves  his  heaviest 
batteries.  He  makes  great  play—  and  often  justly—  with  the  super- 
tax statistics  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  rich  ]teo])le  were 
not  better  off  through  the  war  ;  but  he  practically  ignores  the  fact 
that  a  new  set  of  rich  have  arisen  through  the  war,  and  taken  the 
places  of  many  who  have,  if  not  fallen  from  the  ranks,  at  any  rate 
been  reduced  in  circumstances.  And  further,  he  does  not  deal 
with  the  very  great  extent  to  which  the  recapitalisation  or  "  bonus 
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■  sliiiii'  iiK'tliod  of  t,'<;ttin;^  prolits  info  the  liari'ls  of  .sliart-liolders. 
\villif)iit  iiMractin;^  liahility  to  taxation,  lias  cxtenflfifl  fliiririfi  tlie  war. 
Manv  of  liis  contentions  und'T  tlii.H  licul  are  fjiiitc  sound,  but  his 
criticisni  of  Professor  Pigoii  and  Afr.  I'cthiek  Lawrence  is  rather 
shallow,  as  when  he  alleges  ihat  they  '"  su]»port  the  view  that  war 
"  increases  the  national  wealth,"  for  he  uses  wealth  in  a  real  sense, 
whereas  in  the  passages  he  quotes,  both  those  writers  are  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  "  nominal  "  wealth  that  would  come  under 
a  levy.  An  allegation  that  an  economist  of  Professor  Pigou's  calibre 
is  teaching  tliat  war,  in  Ijreeding  war  loans,  is  "'  creating  wealth,"  . 
is  so  absurd  that  it  recciils  upon  the  writer,  and  leaves  the  economist 
unscathed. 

Working  upon  su})er-tax  data,  Mr.  Allen  claims  that  the  real 
net  income  after  payment  of  tax,  and  adjustment  for  price,  dropped 
from  207,300,000/.  in  1914-1.5  to  iig, 000,000/.  in  1916-17,  and 
131,000,000/.  in  1917-18.  His  work  is  a  useful  addition  to  the 
literature  upon  the  levy,  and  has  jtoints  which  have  not  been  properly 
vstressed  elsewhere.  He  ])ropo8es  to  balance  his  post-war  Budget 
of  750,000.000/.  without  any  substitute  for  the  excess  profits  tax 
by  a  reformed  income-tax,  starting  at  incomes  of  75/.  per  annum, 
at  the  rate  of  ^.<f.  up  to  500/.,  6s.  to  1,000/.,  with  a  super-tax  rising 
to  a  total  charge  of  12s.  6(/.  on  all  incomes  over  100,000/.,  the  75/. 
abatement  applying  to  all  with  25/.  for  each  dependent,  and  50/. 
extra  to  the  married  men.  This  scale  he  considers  would  raise 
480,000,000/.  on  a  national  income  of  3,200,000,000/.  The  weak  point 
in  the  scheme  is  the  political  possibility  of  getting  10/.  per  head 
on  the  average  directly  out  of  the  incomes  falling  between  75/. 
and  200/.^  and  30/.  per  head  out  of  the  incomes  from  200/.  to  500/. 
Has  Mr.  Allen  heard  of  the  Labour  programme  on  income-tax  ? 
Or  of  the  South  Wales  miner  ?  J.C.S. 

6.— -Gold,  Prices,  and  the  Wilwalersrand.  By  R.  A.  Lehfeldt, 
D.Sc.  130  pp.,  8vo.  London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.,  1919. 
Price  55. 

Dr.  Lehfeldt  has  discussed,  in  short  compass,  the  relation  between 
prices  and  the  stock  of  gold  used  for  monetary  purposes,  and  has 
drawn  conclusions  respecting  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
future  by  the  South  African  mineowners. 

A  survey,  very  brief  and  very  broad,  is  given  of  the  course  of 
prices  during  the  last  100  years,  and  estimates  are  quoted  of  the 
supply  and  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  exclusive,  for  special  reasons, 
of  India  and  China.  An  interesting  attempt  is  made  to  estimate, 
not  only  the  actual  variation  in  the  amount  of  gold  available  for 
monetary  purposes,  but  the  amount  of  gold  required  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  commerce  and  industry,  at  (presumably)  a  constant 
level  of  prices.  On  the  one  hand.  Dr.  Lehfeldt  finds  that  the 
population  of  tlie  (greater  part  of)  the  world  has  increased  in  recent 
years  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  between  ij  and  2  per  cent.,  and 
he  suggests  that  this  marks  the  lowe.st  rate  at  which  the  world's 
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wealth  must  be  increasing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  quotes  an 
estimate  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  to  the  efiect  that  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  at  an  average  rate  of  4-9  per  cent, 
per  year.  This  is  regarded  as  an  upper  limit  to  the  world's  "  rate 
"  of  progress."  (By  this  term  must  be  understood  the  growth  in 
the  output  of  exchangeable  goods).  Again,  the  production  of 
certain  commodities  of  universal  consumption,  namely,  meat,  corn, 
tea,  coSee,  sugar,  wool,  cotton,  pig  iron  and  coal,  is  examined,  and 
the  rate  of  increase  found  to  vary  from  i  per  cent,  per  year  in  the 
case  of  meat,  to  5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  sugar.  On  the  basis  of 
these  data,  and  allowing  for  the  growing  efficiency  of  substitutes  for 
gold  as  ciu-rency,  Dr.  Lehfeldt  concludes  that  the  world's  need  for 
gold  (as  distinct  from  the  actual  supply)  has  expanded  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  about  2^  per  cent.  A  diagram  (on  page  35),  showing 
the  general  course  of  prices,  and  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the 
"  ideal  "  stock  of  (monetary)  gold,  reveals  a  close  correspondence 
between  the  two  curves,  but  there  is  sufficient  divergence  from  the 
theory  to  indicate  disturbing  influences,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  use  of  silver  as  the  basis  for  currency  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  (There  is  a  misdescription  on  p.  35,  "  full  curve  "  and 
"  dotted  curve  "  ha"\dng  been  transposed.) 

The  problem  of  gold  and  prices  is,  however,  not  completely 
envisaged  until  the  whole  stock  of  money  (gold,  token  coins,  paper, 
&c.),  and  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  are  brought  into  view.  Dr. 
Lehfeldt  estimates  that,  before  the  war,  money  of  all  kinds  bore  a 
fairly  constant  ratio,  or  a  very  slowly  changing  ratio,  to  the  stock 
of  gold  on  which  it  was  based,  the  ratio  being  about  2^  or  3  to  i, 
although  the  "currency  factor,"  as  this  ratio  is  described,  varies 
from  country  to  country,  rising  in  some,  and  falling  in  others. 
As  regards  the  "  velocity  of  circulation,"  the  author  is  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  increasing. 

On  the  whole  discussion  Dr.  Lehfeldt  concludes  that  "  the  quan- 
"  tity  theory  of  money,  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  money  but 
"  gold,  is  })ut  slightly  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  modern 
"  commercial  world  "  (p.  64). 

This  conclusion,  however,  has  reference  to  pre-war  conditions. 
The  war  has  led  to  the  depreciation  of  gold,  owing  partly  to  the 
general  scarcity  and  the  difficulty  of  production  and  distribution 
of  other  commodities,  and  partly  to  the  inflation  of  currency. 
Currencies  are  no  longer  on  a  gold  basis. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Lehfeldt  turns  to  the  subject  of  gold  production 
in  South  Africa,  and  argues  that  if  the  value  of  gold  is  to  be  raised 
its  production  must  be  restricted.  "  The  guide  to  policy  should 
"  be  maintenance  of  the  level  of  prices  "  (p.  105),  and  the  South 
African  Government,  which  controls  the  mining  rights  of  a  large 
part  of  the  East  Rand  goldfields,  can  help  to  secure  this  by  conserving 
the  gold  supplies. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  regulating  the  outinit  of  gold,  but 
in  any  case  the  supply  of  currency  other  than  gold  is  likely  to  remain 
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consiiiiirablv'   greater   than    Ixforc;   tlic   war     the   largi-r   incoiucK  of 
the  "  working  cUihsch  "   will   Ik;  one  factor  that  will  ensure  thiw 
and  the  stock  of  gold  may  consequently  ])lay  a   weaki-r  ]»art  than 
liorotofore  in  the  dcterniinalion  of  prices. 

'I'lie  hook  contains  a  series  of  appendices,  giving  statistics  used 
to  support  J)r.  Lelifeldt's  arguments.  'I'here  is  also  a  nuiidter  of 
diagrams,  whi(;h,  uid'ortunately,  are  not  so  completely  self-explana- 
tory as  they  might  have  heen.  lint  this  is  a  slight  lilemish  in  a 
useful  hook.  A.hAV. 

6.— The  Trust  ProhUm.  By  J.  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Revised 
edition,  xvii  +  499  pp.,  8vo.  London  and  New  York  :  G.  V. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1917.     Price  los.  dd.  net. 

All  students  of  the  trust  movemvMit  are  familiar  with  their 
"  Jenks/'  but  they  will  find  that  this  fourth  edition  is,  as  the  author 
says,  "  practically  a  new  book."  All  the  old  material  is  there, 
but  important  additions  have  been  made.  "  Some  new  chapters 
"  have  been  added.  Chapter  I  on  the  Evolution  of  Business,  the 
'■  very  large  additions  made  to  Chapter  IX  on  Prices,  Chapter  X  on 
'*  Trusts  and  the  Working  Man,  with  the  new  facts  that  they  contain, 
"  aid  materially  in  the  discussion  of  the  economic  ])rinciples  involved. 
"  Chapter  XII  on  Industrial  Coml)inations  in  Euro])e  gives  us  a 
''  basis  of  wide  experience.  The  new  chapters  on  State  and  Federal 
"  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  the  one  on  Trusts  and  the 
"  Federal  Court,  showing  the  development  of  legislation  during  the 
"  last  few  years,  likewise  serve  to  strengthen  the  economic  founda- 
"  tion  of  the  discussions,  since  the  course  of  legislation  has,  to  a 
"  considerable  degree,  clearly  been  based  ui)on  the  principles  brought 
"  out  in  the  theoretical  discussions."  Two-fifths  of  the  book  consi.st 
of  Appendices.  A])pendix  A  gives  Judge  Howe's  suggested  solutions 
of  the  Trust  Problem  formulated  at  tlie  Chicago  Conference  on  Trusts 
in  1899,  "  a  noteworthy  document,"  says  Dr.  Jenks,  "  ])resenting 
'■  what  were  in  effect  the  opinions  which  could  be  agreed  upon  as 
"  long  ago  as  1900  by  substantially  all  the  membership  of  that  great 
'■  conference,  representing  so  many  conflicting  views  and  interests. 
''  Time  has  vindicated  their  judgments."  Appendix  B  reproduces 
the  Final  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  1902,  and  Appendix 
C  the  proposed  New  York  Business  Companies  Act  (1900),  of  which 
more  later.  In  Appendix  D  are  given  outline  histories  of  repre- 
sentative trusts,  while  A])pendix  E  deals  with  the  State  Anti-Trust 
Laws  "of  Texas  and  New  Jersey  and  Appendix  F  with  Federal  Trust 
Legislation.  Appendix  G  summarises  foreign  legislation  on  industrial 
combinations,  and  Appendix  H  suggests  selected  reading  references  on 
Trusts. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  fully  tlie  problems  of  industrial 
combination,  but  we  may  observe  that  the  keynote  of  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  given  in  his  new  first  cha])ter,  where  he 
shows  the  great  concentration  of  business  in  the  United  States 
since  1850.     "  In  thirteen  leading  lines  of  industry  in  the  United 
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"■  States,  the  average  ntanufacturing  plant,  in  the  sixty  years  from 
''  1850  to  1910,  multiplied  its  capital  by  more  than  thirty-nine, 
"  its  number  of  wage-earners  by  nearly  seven,  and  the  value  of  its 
"  output  by  more  than  nineteen."  lie  asks  us  further  "  to  note 
"  the  culminating  preponderance  of  the  large  plant  in  the  whole 
'"  range  of  present  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,"  and  declares 
that  "'  these  same  tacts  suggest  that  the  Trust  movement  is  but  a 
'"  recent  stage  of  this  century-old  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of 
''  manufacturing  units,  and  that  the  Trust  is  therefore  a  normal 
"  product  of  the  industrial  evolution  consequent  upon  the  use  of 
*'  power-driven  machinery." 

The  public  will,  however,  judge  a  Trust  not  by  its  normality, 
but  by  its  effects  on  the  consumer  and  the  worker.     Turning  then 
to  the  largely  increased  Chapter  IX  on  Prices  we  find  that  :    "  An 
'■  industrial  combination  controlling  so  large   a   percentage  of  the 
''  entire  output  that  consumers  are*  compelled  to  buy  at  least  a 
'■  considerable  portion  of  the  supply  from  the  combination  is  able 
"  for  a  time  to  affect  materially  prices  in  the  market."     His  con- 
clusion is  :  "  Contrary  to  public  oj)inion,  a  careful  study  of  the  charts 
"  indicates  that  the  effect  of  these  combinations,  taking  their  history 
"  as  a  whole,   has  not  been  to  increase  prices  to  the  consumers 
"  though  at  certain  times  for  relatively  short  periods  they  have 
"  doubtless  increased  prices."     With  regard  to  the  Trust  and  its 
employees  Dr.   Jenks  has  discovered  no  special  hostility  towards 
trade  unions  ;    the  reduction  in  superintendents  and  travelling  men 
does  not  affect  the  ordinary  employer.     "  The  experience  so  far 
'  would  seem  to  show  that  labour  has  been  made  more  efficient  by 
'  combinations  of  capital  ;    that,  owing  to  the  better  organisation, 
'  there  is  a  larger  average  output  per  workman  ;    and  that  the 
'  benefits  of  this  increased  efficiency  for  a  time  at  least  have  been 

'  placed  between  employers  and  workmen Speaking  gene- 

'  rally,  at  any  rate,  no  damage  to  the  labourers  as  a  class  seems  to 
'  have  resulted,  either  in  the  way  of  decreased  wages  ....  or  in 
'  the  way  of  less  steadiness  of  employment." 

In  dealing  with  prices  Dr.  Jenks  compares  the  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  finished  products  over  a  period,  the  margin  showing  the 
cost  of  manufacture  plus  the  profit.  For  such  cases  as  pig-iron  and 
steel  or  cotton  yarn  and  piece  goods  this  method  is  effective,  but,  as 
he  himself  points  out,  its  value  is  affected  by  the  importance  of  by- 
products. In  some  cases  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  seriousness. 
For  example,  no  valuable  result  would  be  obtained  by  comparing 
the  prices  of  cattle  with  those  of  beef.  The  only  reliable  comparison 
would  be  to  take  from  time  to  time  the  cost  of  a  lot  of,  say,  a  hundred 
steers  and  set  against  it  the  total  amount  received  not  only  for 
the  beef,  but  for  the  hides,  tallow,  oleo,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
by-products  of  a  packing-house  ;  only  in  this  way  can  the  true 
margin  and  its  movement  be  ascertained.  "  Perhaps,"  he  says, 
"  the  most  accurate  way  to  estimate  the  influence  of  any  industrial 
"  combination  upon  prices,  especially  if  the  combination  to  a  con- 
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"  .sideraljle  extent  k-atls  the  market,  is  to  exaiiiine  the  purchasing 
"  power  of  a  unit  of  that  commodity  in  terms  of  general  com- 
"  modities  ....  By  dividing  tlio  index  nundjer  by  the  relative 
"  price  of  sugar  we  obtain  in  general  terms  the  amount  of  com- 
"  modities  that  can  be  Ijoiight  by  a  unit  of  sugar."  liy  this  method 
he  comes  to  the  concIusi(jn  "  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  unit  of 
"  steel  or  of  sugar  or  of  refined  petroleum  has,  on  the  whole,  decreased 
"  during  this  ])eriod  of  rising  prices  '"  (the  last  few  years). 

The  New  York  Business  Comjjanies  Bill  of  1900,  of  which  Dr. 
Jenks  was  largely  the  author,  permitted  mergers,  but  set  up  stringent 
standards  of  ])ublicity  and  audit.  Legislation  on  combinations  in 
the  United  States  has  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  hostility  to  monopoly. 
The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890  prohibited  broadly  "  every 
"  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  con- 
"  spiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
"  States,  or  with  foreign  natioiis,"  and  it  was  not  till  twenty-four 
years  later  that  labour  was  specifically  exempted  from  its  purview. 
This  general  prohibition  stood  until  1911,  when  the  oil  and  tobacco 
cases  "  made  the  ruling  which  distinguished  between  reasonable 
"  and  unreasonable  restraints  of  trade."  The  "  standard  of  reason  " 
has,  however,  received  a  severe  shock  from  the  Cla}i:on  Anti-Trust 
Act  of  1914,  under  which,  inter  alia,  commercial  corporations  are 
forbidden  to  acquire  the  whole  or  part  of  the  stock  of  another 
corporation  "  where  the  effect  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  com- 
"  petition  between  the  corporation  whose  stock  is  so  acquired  and  the 
"  corporation  making  the  acquisition."  This  makes  any  merger, 
big  or  little,  impossible,  and  Dr.  Jenks  drily  remarks  :  "  It  vnW  be 
"  interesting  to  observe  once  more  the  penetrability  of  an  imjjene- 
"  trable  legislative  wall  if  the  evolutionary  ^trengt.h  of  the  com- 
"  bination  movement  in  the  United  States  is  not  yet  spent." 

Dr.  Jenks  says  in  his  Introduction  :  "  This  study  is  not  intended 
"  primarily  for  the  student  of  economic  theory.  As  a  brief  impartial 
"  statement  of  facts  and  principles,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove 
"  useful  to  the  many  busy  men  who  have  not  the  leisure  to  gather 
"  the  material,  but  who,  wishing  to  do  their  duty  as  citizens  in- 
"  telligently,  will  welcome  a  brief  compendium  which  may  to  a 
"  certain  degree  serve  them  as  a  basis  for  judgment.  And  yet  it  is 
"  thought  that  the  studies  connected  herewith  will  be  useful  to 
''  students.  They  seem  to  have  marked  some  brief  steps  in  economic 
"  theory  and  practice."  It  is  a  modest  claim  and  may  readily 
and  gl3,tefully  be  granted.  H.W.M. 

7. — Effects  of  the  War  upon  Insurance  :  With  Special  Beferevce 
to  the  Substitution  of  Insurance  for  Pensions.  By  William  F.  Gephart, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Washington  University,  St,  Louis.  302  pp., 
8vo.     New  York  :  Oxford  University  Press,  1918.     Price  4s.  6d. 

This  work  is  Number  6  of  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  war 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  division  of  economics  and 
history    of    the    Carnegie    Endowment    for    International    Peace. 
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Professor  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  editor  of  the 
series,  thinks  that  Professor  Gephart's  "  study  shows  that  while 
"  there  is  a  more  widespread  belief  than  ever  before  in  the  propriety 
"  of  what  is  commonly  called  social  insurance,  not  only  in  the  field 
"  of  life,  but  of  other  insurance,  there  is  no  evidence  that  after  the 
"  war  the  services  of  private  insurance  companies  will  be  dispensed 
*'  with  or  their  field  of  activity  seriously  limited  by  government 
"  participation  in  insurance."  The  author  himself  is  of  opinion 
that  "  civilised  society  in  all  the  leading  nations  seems  to  be  on  the 
"  eve  of  a  wide  extension  and  application  of  the  insurance  principle." 
A  useful  portion  of  his  work  is  a  digest  of  the  legal  decisions  in 
America  and  in  England  on  the  status  of  war  insurance  contracts. 

Professor  Gephart  furnishes  a  great  body  of  interesting  statistics 
on  his  subject.  From  one  of  his  numerous  Tables  it  appears  that 
the  amount  of  life  insurance  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year  1916 
per  head  of  the  population  was 

£  £ 

In  the  United  States       ....     61  In  Germany  ....  ....  7 

In  Canada....  ....         ....     47  In  France  ....  ....  ....  4 

In  Great  Britain 2.5  In  Japan    ....  ....  ....  1 

The  effect  of  the  war  upton  life  insurance  is  studied  in  much  detail. 

With  regard  to  social  insurance,  he  points  out  the  ambiguity 
of  the  phrase.  In  many  respects  all  forms  of  insurance  are  social, 
and  the  expression  is  not  used  in  the  same  sense  by  students  in 
different  countries.  He  concludes  that  the  war  has  had  a  tendency 
to  stop  for  a  time  the  normal  scientific  development  of  social 
insurance  for  wage  earners,  but  that  the  employment  of  women 
has  rendered  necessary  its  extension  to  them,  that  the  war  ha3 
caused  an  increase  of  pensions  in  amount  and  application,  and  that 
on  the  whole  the  net  result  of  the  war  is  likely  to  be  an  extension 
of  social  insurance. 

Instructive  and  well-informed  chapters  on  marine  and  fire 
insurance  are  added.  The  book  comprehends  a^^valuable  collection 
of  facts,  illuminated  by  sound  reasoning.  i-,  B. 

8.  — Australian  Social  Development.  Studies  in  History,  Economic 
and  Public.  Edited  bv  the  Facultv  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia 
University.  Vol.  81,  No.  2.  300  pp.,  8vo.  1918.  By  Clarence  H. 
Northcott,  Ph.D.     Price  lo.s.  net. 

The  economic  and  social  development  of  Australia  in  the  last 
thirty  years  is  a  subject  of  great  fascination,  and  Dr.  Northcott  has 
evidently  approached  it  not  only  with  scientific  but  with  sym- 
pathetic interest.  In  spite  of  the  vast  extent,  natixral  resources, 
and  comparatively  scanty  population  of  the  continent,  Australia 
had  in  the  nineteenth  century  begun  to  reproduce  many  of  the 
problems  characteristic  of  older  countries.  Land  was  becoming 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  population  aggregated  in 
towns,  and  certain  industries  were  run  on  cheap,  even  in  some  cases 
disastrously  cheap,  labour.     It  is  here  that  the  special  interest  of 
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Australia's  history  begins.  It  was  left  to  two  or  tlircc  t,[  these  Hinall 
states,  remote  from  the  most  imjtortaiit  centres  of  European  and 
American  life,  to  make  the  most  determined  and  systematic  effort 
on  record  to  prevent  the  sweating  and  oppression  of  the  jmorer  class 
of  manual  workers,  to  improve  their  standard  of  life,  and  to  build 
uj)  an  effective  civic  conscience,  based  on  a  social  ideal  more 
exacting  than  had  yet  l)een  recognised  in  any  individual  state. 
Wages  have  been  deliberately  made  the  first  charge  on  industry. 
Education  has  been  provided  for  every  chilil.  Tlie  social  care  for 
health,  comprising  measures  for  infant  welfare,  the  rare  of  expectant 
and  musing  mothers,  hygienic  conditions  in  factories,  «S:c.,  has 
been  carried  further  than  elsewhere.  Land  monopoly  has  been 
checked  and  facilities  given  to  open  large  estates  for  settlement. 
Labour  stands  for  giving  Australians  the  opportunity  to  become 
healthy  citizens  with  healthy  families,  and  an  enlightened  people. 
Women  onjoy  ])olitical  equality  and  are  jjrotected  by  drastic  laws 
against  economic  exploitation. 

In  some  other  respects  the  economic  position  is  less  encouraging. 
The  geographical  extent  and  climatic  difficulties  of  the  country 
point  to  the  necessity  for  a  higher  development  of  scientific  know- 
ledge and  for  statesmanship  of  a  wider  outlook  and  more  expert 
equipment  than  has  yet  been  attained — needs  w^hich,  however,  are 
not  pecvdiar  to  the  Antipodes.  Another  difficulty,  also,  is  familiar 
enough  here,  viz.,  the  problem  of  providing  for  a  future  supply  of 
skilled  labour,  which  neither  employers  nor  trade  unions  have  yet  been 
able  to  vsolve  satisfactorily.  Boys  flock  into  the  unskilled  occupa- 
tions which  offer  the  conditions  most  immediately  attractive,  and 
like  other  countries,  Australia  is  in  this  respect,  "  living  on  her 
"  capital." 

Higher  productivity  of  industry  is  acutely  needed,  and  is  hin- 
dered not  only  by  industrial  strife  but  by  incompetent  management. 
More  Science,  more  training,  more  education,  arc  all  required  to 
promote  a  better  conservation  of  national  resources  (p.  280).  A 
prime  need,  in  Dr.  Northcott's  view,  is  for  such  a  measure  of  demo- 
cratic control  in  industry  as  will  overcome  industrial  strife  and 
secure  to  the  workers  "  an  effective  interest  in  the  success  "  of  their 
trade  or  industry  (p.  282-3).  Modern  industry,  still  so  autocratic 
in  its  methods,  has  hitherto  failed  to  secure  the  social  co-operation 
it  requires.  B.L.H. 

9.—^The  SilJ:  Industry  and  Trade.  By  Ratan  C.  Rawlley,  M.A., 
M.Sc.  (Econ.),  Carnegie  Research  Fellow.  172  -\-  xvi  pp.,  8vo. 
London  :   P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.,  1919.     Price  12s.  6d. 

In  this  very  excellent  study  a  successfid  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  discover  the  exact  requirements  of  the  silk  markets  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  to  present  a  general  analysis  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  export  trade  in  Kashmir  and  Indian  silks.  ]\Ir.  Rawlley 
divides  his  subject  into  three  main  divisions,  and  devotes  the  first 
portion  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  British  silk  industry   with  a 
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thoroughness  which  is  apparent  throughout  the  investigation. 
Although  there  is  general  carefulness  of  definition  in  the  book  it 
must  be  stated  that  industrialists  of  Bradford  will  not  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  major  part  of  their  activity  is  expended  on 
woollen  manufacture,  especially  as  anyone  conversant  with  the 
textile  industries  will  know  that  the  great  speciality  of  that  district 
is  worsteds,  which  is  an  entirely  different  trade.  After  stating  that 
artificial  silk  "  has  ousted  real  silk  in  almost  every  branch  of  the 
"  British  silk  industry,"  Mr.  Rawlley  goes  very  fully  into  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  raw  fibre  used  in  this  country  and  also  the  effect 
of  each  quality  on  the  intermediate  processes  and  on  the  ultimate 
product.  In  discussing  the  defects  of  raw  silk,  he  enumerates  those 
which  influence  the  quality  of  the  manufactured  product,  such  as 
lack  of  evenness  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  reelers,  and  faulty  clean- 
ing ;  those  which  influence  the  cost  of  production,  such  as  in  the 
Speed  with  which  silk  can  be  wound  or  the  amount  of  waste  made 
in  throwing  ;  and  finally  defects  which  limit  the  scope  of  the  utility 
of  the  silk,  such  as  variations  in  the  colour  or  natiire  which  are  more 
keenly  felt  in  the  British  than  in  tjie  French  trade. 

Scientific  improvements  are  recommended  in  various  pro- 
cesses of  the  spinning,  and  the  perfection  of  the  process  of  carbonisa- 
tion is  suggested.  Such  questions  may  very  profi.tably  be  con- 
sidered by  the  British  Silk  Research  Association  which  has  recently 
been  established  to  make  investigations  and  bring  pure  and  applied 
science  into  close  union  with  this  industry. 

With  special  reference  to  India,  Ave  learn  that  a  new  industrial 
field  will  be  created  if  the  detailed  reforms  outlined  be  adopted. 
These  reforms  are  too  numerous  and  technical  to  mention  here,  but 
they  will  aniply  repay  the  most  careful  consideration  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  exporters. 

The  industry  in  France  is  more  concentrated  and  deals  with  the 
production  of  raw  silk,  the  reeling  of  imported  cocoons  (but  this 
"  cannot  be  said  to  be  flourishing  ")  and  the  manufacturing  branch 
for  which  "  there  is  a  body  of  highly  skilled  labour."  "  There  is  a 
"  fine  opportunity  for  Indian  waste  to  find  a  favourable  outlet  in  the 
"French  market."  Mr.  Rawlley  describes  the  Conditioning  House  at 
Lyons,  where  reports  are  made  upon  the  hygrometrical  state  of 
given  samples,  tlie  average  loss  to  be  expected  in  "  boiling-off  " 
or  degumming,  the  thickness  of  the  thread,  elasticity  and  tenacity 
of  the  silk,  winding  tests,  and  the  determination  of  twist  in  thrown 
silk  ;  and  where  a  chemical  analysis  of  tlie  fibre  may  be  made  in 
the  research  laboratory.  "  A  Conditioning  House  in  India  would 
"  at  least  pay  its  own  expenses  "  and  "  its  coinmeroial  and  scientific 
"  utility  would  far  exceed  the  initial  outlay." 

As  regards  the  price  of  the  raw  material  the  cliicf  influences 
are  said  to  be  in  the  nature  of  labour  costs,  climatic  conditions, 
stock  holding,  variations  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  cleaning  pro- 
cesses (in  the  case  of  wastes),  and  transport  charges  which  some- 
times amount  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  final  delivery  price.     A 
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very  interesting  a(5cuunt  \a  given  of  tlie  commercial  organisation  of 
the  industry  and  practical  methods  of  a  more  scientific  system  of 
grading  and  packing  are  put  forward.  As  part  of  a  constructive 
policy  Mr.  Kawlley  recommends  the  general  adoption  of  "  selling 
on  commission  "  and  control  of  trade  by  "  private  enterprise  aided 
by  State  capital." 

A  very  useful  treatise  is  concluded  by  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  growth  of  the  Indian  silk  trade.  A.F. 

10. — Railway  Re-organization.  By  a  Kailway  Officer.  108  +  xii  j)p., 
8vo.     E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  1919. 

It  may  be  only  a  coincidence  that  the  author  values  the  economies 
which  he  suggests  as  possible  in  railway  working  at  49,000,000^, 
per  annum  at  a  time,  May,  1918,  when  the  official  estimate  put  the 
increased  cost  of  railway  wages  at  47,000,000^  But  if  he  is  con- 
sciously endeavouring  to  balance  the  railway  account  he  has  now 
to  meet  an  increased  expenditure  on  wages  alone  of  77,000,000?. 
to  82,ooo,oooZ.,  irrespective  of  higher  costs  of  material,  estimated 
at  27,ooo,oooL  He  suffers  in  common  with  all  students  of  British 
railway  working  from  the  fact  that  the  latest  Board  of  Trade  Rail- 
way Returns  (Cd.  8038)  do  not  take  us  beyond  1913,  and  as  that 
Department  in  the  supposed  interests  of  economy  have  absolved 
the  railway  companies  from  publishing  the  annual  statistical  returns 
during  the  last  few  years  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  very  great 
economies  which  have  been  effected  in  railway  working  in  that  time. 

Each  of  the  main  railway  departments  is  reviewed,  the  costs  set 
out  and  compared  with  the  expenditure  which  would  have  been 
necessary  had  regard  been  paid  to  certain  unit  costs  laid  down  by 
the  writer  as  axiomatic.  The  latter  are  almost  invariably  con- 
siderably less  than  the  costs  of  any  individual  company,  as  set  out 
in  a  useful  Appendix,  and  although  the  author  claims  that  they  are 
based  on  inside  knowledge  and  experience  of  every  department  of 
the  railway  service,  he  can  scarcely  complain  if  readers  hesitate  to 
accept  as  possible  from  an  anonymous  writer  results  which  have 
not  been  achieved  by  any  railway  of  standing.  To  illustrate,  it  is 
said  that  2-5  wages  men  per  engine  are  more  than  ample  for  all 
possible  requirements.  The  author  does  not  say  whether  his  state- 
ment is  in  respect  of  each  engine  in  traflBc  or  each  engine  in  stock. 
It  may  be  taken  that  from  So  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  total 
stock  of  engines  are  available  for  traffic  at  any  time,  and  that  of  the 
engines  available  the  total  weekly  hours  of  each  averages  from  50 
per  cent,  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  possible  168.  Averaged  over  the 
whole  stock,  therefore,  the  daily  hours  are  10  per  engine  or  12  to 
13  per  engine  available,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  with  an  8-hour  day,  a 
driver  and  fireman  for  every  engine  and  some  portion  of  the  time  of 
a  cleaner  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  engine  man-power  to  the 
basis  assumed  by  the  writer 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  when  ordering 
returns  of  railway  employees  and  wages  to  issue  any  detailed  instruc- 
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tions  for  their  compilation  and  there  is  probably,  therefore,  no 
uniformity  of  practice  as  between  the  various  railway  companies 
in  the  method  of  dealing  with,  e.g.,  casuals  employed  for  the  whole 
or  part  of  a  week,  stafi  on  sick  leave  or  unappointed  stafi.  The  work 
is  also  not  distributed  in  an  uniform  manner  between  salaried  and 
wages  employees.  This  caution  has  to  be  observed  when  comparing 
the  results  of  various  companies,  and  it  .is  scarcely  correct  to  speak 
of  all  salaried  stafi,  including  young  clerks  of  16  years  of  age,  as 
"  salaried  officials."  The  author's  intimate  railway  knowledge  should 
also  have  prevented  him  from  describing  stafi  included  under  the 
heading  of  "  Superintendence  "  as  either  public  enquiry  clerks  or 
supervisory  officials.  It  may  well  be  that  the  cartage  side  of  railway 
operations  is  unremunerative,  but  to  speak  of  it  being  obviously  so 
proves  nothing.  The  expenses  of  collection  and  delivery  are  nor- 
mally published  each  year,  but  the  receipts  are  not,  and  in  the  absence 
of  these  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  confidence  on  the  subject. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  many  criticisms  which  will  occur  to 
a  reader  versed  in  railway  working,  but  the  book  nevertheless  serves 
a  useful  purpose.  In  the  light  of  what  has  been  done  since  1913  with 
stafi  and  equipment  smaller  in  number  and  less  efficient  than  before 
the  war  it  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  1913  represented  the  high- 
water  mark  of  railway  achievement.  Still  better  results  can  doubt- 
less be  attained  and  if,  on  the  examination  of  possibly  mistaken 
criticisms,  points  of  improvement  are  suggested  to  the  responsible 
officials,  the  critic  has  not  failed  in  his  purpose. 1  W.H.J. 

11. — Life  of  Viscount  Rhondda.  By  J.  Vyrnwy  Morgan,  D.D. 
255  pp.,  8vo.     London  :   H.  R.  Allenson,  1919. 

The  subject  of  this  biography  stood  out  from  his  fellows.  His 
business  capacity  was  remarkable,  and  he  amassed  thereby  large 
wealth.  But  the  gratifying  sense  of  ultimate  triumph  over  stubborn 
obstacles,  and  the  successful  exertion  of  power,  of  the  possession 
of  which  he  was  properly  conscious,  were  more  tempting  motives 
to  engage  in  the  varied  undertakings  on  a  grand  scale  in  which  he 
played  a  leading  part  than  the  accumulation  of  riches.  In  his 
political  ambitions  he  was  frankly  disappointed  because  he  did 
not  obtain,  in  the  ofier  of  high  office  which  he  had  expected, 
the  recognition  he  thought  that  he  deserved  ;  and  we  should 
remember  that  the  position  he  had  gained,  and  for  long  held,  in- 
Wales  at  Parliamentary  elections  was  next,  if  it  was  even  below, 
that  occupied  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister.  A  leading  figure  among  colliery  proprietors,  and  frank 
and  forcible  in  the  expres.sion  of  his  view  of  the  deep  continuing 
obligation  of  labour  to  capitalistic  enterprise,  he  received  the  hearty 
support  of  mining  constituencies  by  majorities  larger  rather  than 
smaller  than  those  obtained  by  trade  unionist  officials.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  coal  trade,  as  his  position  therein,  rivalled  that 
of  Lord  Merth}T.  D.  A.  Thomas,  as  he  originally  was,  ranked  very 
high  in  such  circles  ;    and  the  paper  read  on  the  position  and  pros- 
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jic(;ts  (if  tliiit  iiiduHtry  Itcforc  tlx'  Royal  Statistical  .Society  attracted 
at  the  tiiiii'  great  notice  and  has  since  received  the  deserved  tribute 
of  frequent  consultation  as  autiioritative. 

At  the  close  of  an  active  life  he  rendered  most  useful  notable 
service  to  his  country  by  his  marked  success  in  the  most  difficult 
l)irliaps  of  all  offices^that  of  Food  Controller— and  it  is  literally 
true  that  he  surrendered  his  life  in  the  courageous  diseharge  of 
an  un])()i)ular  but  necessary  task  as  whole-heartfdly  as  any  soldier 
on  land  or  sailor  on  the  sea.  He  ha<l  thus  indeed  his  ai)])roi)iiate 
revenge  on  the  Kaiser  for  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  by  which 
he  had  nearly  perished  ;  for  before  his  death  he  had  by  jiis  fore- 
sight and  his  firmness  secured  the  important  and  surjjrising  result 
that  compulsory  rationing  should  -work  more  smoothly  and  effectively 
with  liberty-loving  Britons  than  it  did  with  drilled,  disciplined, 
submissive  Germans.  He  knew  from  his  medical  advisers  that 
he  was  practically  doomed  when  he  accepted  the  exchange  of  such 
arduous  and  ungrateful  effort  for  the  congenial  work  on  which  he 
was  previously  engaged  at  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Dr.  Morgan,  recognising  the  obvious  defects,  pays' a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  great  qualities,  of  Lord  Rhondda  ;  and  he  shows 
instructively  that  his  masterliness,  and  his  confidence  in  his  opinion, 
which,  once  formed,  could  not  be  shaken  by  any  opposition,  con- 
tributed to  the  achievement  of  his  final  work,  if  they  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  amiable  or  endearing  in  his  earlier  career.  The  biography 
is  commendably  short  and  is  appropriately  divided,  and  it  is  duly 
appreciative  without  failing  to  discriminate.  But  it  nevertheless 
errs  by  discursiveness,  if  not  by  irrelevancy  ;  and  the  strict  subject 
is  too  often  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  intrusion,  and  disproportionate 
statement,  of  the  author's  own  views  on  some  topics  of  more  general 
interest,  suggested  by  rather  than  connected  with  the  personal 
characteristics  of  Lord  Rhondda  or  the  actual  details  of  his  con- 
duct and  experience.  Within  the  small  compass  of  255  pages  our 
patience  is  tried  by  Dr.  ^Morgan's  disquisitions,  if  we  acknowledge 
that  his  picture  as  a  whole  gives  the  impression  of  an  accurate 
and  living  portrait.  For  that  we  are  thankful  and  we  feel  that 
Lord  Rhondda  was  indisputablv  an  outstanding  man. 

L.L.P. 

12.— The  Industrial  Decline  in  India.  By  Balkrishna,  M.A. 
408  pp..,  8vo.     Star  Press,  Allahabad,  1917. 

The  universal  and  overwhelming  predominance  of  agriculture 
in  the  economy  of  India  has  long  occupied  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Administration,  and  it  is  recognized  that  no  question  is  of 
greater  moment,  from  the  social  and  political,  as  well  as  from  the 
economic,  standpoint,  than  how  to  divert  the  weight  of  a  growing 
population  from  cultivation  to  the  local  exploitation  of  the  other 
vast  natural  resources  of  the  country.  The  general  conditions  of  the 
problem,  with  the  measures  suggested  by  the  recent  Commission  on 
Indian   industries,   were   admirably   summarized   in   a   paper  read 
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a  few  months  ago,  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Chad- 
wick.  The  Work  under  review,  which  opens  genially  with  "  The 
"  war  has  abruptly  disillusioned  England  of  the  long-cherished 
"  notion  of  her  inherent  naval  strength  and  economic  supremacy," 
contributes  nothing  to  the  discussion  but  what  has  long  been 
commonplace  in  certain  circles.  It  contains  most  of  the  stock 
quotations  worn  threadbare  during  the  last  half-century  in  attacks 
upon  the  maladministration  of  India,  and  duly  sets  forth  the  Census 
figures  bearing  upon  occupation,  though  not  usually  quoting  the 
compilers'  qualifications  as  to  their  comparability  or  the  general 
review  which  places  them  in  their  clue  proportion,  a  process  which 
often  indicates  conclusions  very  different  from  those  drawn  bv  the 
author.  Nor  is  his  case  strengthened  by  the  use  of  exaggerated 
language,  or  by  attributing  to  an  '"  invertebrate  British  rule  the 
"  deliberate  murder  "  of  indigenous  industries,  a  form  of  literature 
more  usually  found  in  the  recent  Indian  propaganda  in  the  United 
States.  His  remedy  is  Protection  against  British  and  foreign 
competition,  and  (on  the  last  page)  Education.  -J.A.B. 

13. — Other  New  Fuhlications* 
Brazil.     What  Brazil  Buys  and  Sells,     xxix  -i-  101  pp..  4to.      Rio 
de  Janeiro,  191i?.     Imprensa  Nacional. 
[These  particulars  have  been  compiled  by  the  Brazilian  ■Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry  and  Commerce,  for  circulation  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  before  the  American  public  important  facts 
concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  before  and  since  the  war,  and  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  further  developments  of  American  trade  in  Brazil.] 

British  Dominions  Year  Book,  1919.      Edited  bv  Edward  Salmon, 
F.R.C.I.,  and  James  Worsfold.  F.CI.S.     288  pp.,  8vo.     Published 
by  the  Eagle,  Star  and  British  Dominions    Insurance  Company, 
Ltd.     Price  i5. 
[Among   the    special    articles   are  : — "  The  Air  Work   of   the   Year,"    by 
G,  G.  Grey  (one  of  three  on  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  War)  ;   "  The  Food 
Pioblem,"  by  the  Right  Hon.   J.   R.  Clynes,  M.P.  ;  "  The  Work  of  the 
Ministry  of  Food,"  by  M.  H.  Temple  ;  "  The  Sphere  of  the  Chemist,"  and 
"  Oil,  an  Imperial  Problem,"  by  Prof.  J.  S.  S.  Brame  ;  "  The  Truth  about 
Japan,"    by   Edwin    Oliver ;     "  India,"    by   Sir   M.    M.    BhoAvnaggree, 
K.C.I.E.  ;    "  The   Army   Medical   Science,"    by   "  Whitehall  "  ;     "The 
Development   of   Inter-Imperial   Communication,"    by  Charles  Bright. 
The  articles  embody  statistical  information,  and  the  book  includes  sum- 
maries of  figures  relating  to  the  year's  trade  returns,  coal  output,  in- 
comes" vital  statistics,    etc.,    lists  of  members  of  the  Government,  of 
the  year's  V.C.s,  and   other  useful  information.     The  volume  has  an 
index,  and  is  illustrated  with  maps,  graphs  and  photographs.] 

Business  Prospects  Year  Book,  1919.      Edited   by  C.  P.  Hailey  and 
D.  Willson  Lloyd.     262  pp.,  8vo.    Cardiff :  The  Business  Statistics 
Company,  Ltd.     Price  los.  net. 
[The  contents  are  summarised  on  the  title  page  as  "  What  will  Happen  to 
Coal,  Iron,  Copper,  Tin,  Tinplates,  Spelter,  Oil,  Shipping,  Money  Markets, 
Wheat,  Cotton,  Rubber,"  and  consist  of  a  series  of  articles  ranging  in 
length  from  about  five  to  twenty-six  pages,  reviewing  the  position, 
recent  history,  and  prospects  in  each  trade  or  industry,  with  statistics 
of  products,  price,  export  and  import,  consumption,  etc.     The  compara- 
tive tables  in  most  cases  include  the  figures  (or  else  estimates)  for  1018.] 

*  Sec  also  "Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  435,  aqq. 
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Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.      Preliminary  Economic 
Studies  of  the  War.     Edited  by  David  Kinloy.      The  Financial 
History  of  Great  Britain,  1914-18,  by  Frank  L.  McVey.      101  pp., 
8vo.     New  York  :    Oxford  University  Press,  1918.      Price  48.  Od. 
net. 
[One  of  the  I'reliminarj'  Economic  Stiifliea  of  tlie  War  issued  by  tlie  iJivision 
of  Economics  and  Hi.story  of  the  C'amegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.     The  Kcrics  i.s  edited  by  Professor  Kinley,  of  tlie  University  of 
Illinois,  who  contributes  a  i)reface  in  wliich   the  financial  strength  of 
Great  Britain,  the  sound  sense,  on  the  whole,  of  her  financial  policy, 
and  the  patriotism  of  her  people  are  commended  to  the  notice  of  his  own 
nation.     The  book  itself  is  a  straightforward  and  clearly-written  account 
of  our  war  finance,  including  the  emergency  measures  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  for  saving  the  commercial  situation  and  regulating 
exchanges.     The  information  is  supplemented  by  comments  published 
at  the  time,  many  being  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  "  Economist." 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  clearly  shown  in  the  synopsis  of  the  contents 
(p.  5),  which  divides  the  subject-matter  into  :    I.  Emergency  Legisla- 
tion ;   II.  Public  Finance  Problems  ;   III.  Some  Financial  Effects  of  the 
War.     Under  (I)  the  author  describes  in  turn  the  moratoriujn,  currency 
and  bank  notes,  the  Stock  Exchange  situation,  Courts  Emergency  Act, 
and  Shipping  Insurance  ;  under  (II)  the  means  adopted  by  successive 
Chancellors  for  financing  the  war,  with  a  rather  full  account  of  the 
Dollar  Securities  Scheme  and  details  of  war  taxation ;  while  (III),  the 
most  general  section,  treats  briefly  of  prices  and  inflation,  organization 
and  accounting,  trade  and  Government  policy,  and  includes  a  short 
discussion  of  the  report  of    the  Committee  on  War  Exjienditure  and 
a  glance  at  the  after-war  problems  of  finance.     The  author  plainly  states 
his  preference  for  the  idea  of  a  higher  income  tax  rather  than  that  of  a 
capital  levy.     It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the  chapter  headings  and  sub- 
divisions  do  not   correspond    systematically  with    those   given   in   the 
synopsis.] 
Charriaut   {Heyiri)  and  Hacault   {R.).      La  Liquidation  Financiere 
de  la  Guerre.     96    pp.,    8vo.      Paris :    F.    Alcan,    1919.     Price 
2  francs. 

[A  brief  yet  careful  survey  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  financial  settle- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  war  and  how  they  can  best  be  solved.     The 
economic  position  of  Germany  is  examined,  and  also  what  she  is  capable 
of  paying  and  how  the  payments  should  be  made.     The  allocation  of 
the  indemnity  among  the  different  claimants  is  also  considered,  and  a 
plan  is  given  for  the  floating  of  an  Inter-Allied  loan  based  on  the  sums 
to  be  obtained  from  the  enemy  countries.] 
Cox  {Harold).     The  Coal  Industry  :    Dangers  of  Nationalisation, 
18  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1919.     Price 
6d.     Pamphlet. 
[Mr.  Harold  Cox  is  constant  in  presenting  difficulties  for  the  consideration 
\of  enthusiastic  reformers,  and,  as  in  his  evidence  before  the  Coal  Com- 
mission, he  warns  the  advocates  of  nationalisation  that  the  only  business 
now  run  by  the  State  shows  a  financial  loss,  reminds  them  of  the  evils 
of  bureaucracy,  and  looks  for  the  ultimate  devouring  of  Labour  by  the 
monster  it  would  create — to  an  era,  in  short,  of  industrial  conscription 
as  the  final  result  of  State  ownership.     The  fundamental  drawback 
of  bureaucratization  is  noted  in  the  statement  that  individual  motives 
operate  against  cflficicncy  in  State-managed  but  for  eSiciency  in  privately- 
managed  concerns.     Mr.  Cox  controverts  the  Fabian  calculation,  based 
on  the  figures  of  1913,  of  the  profits  which  should  accrue  to  the  nation 
as  mineowner,  but,  like  most  authorities,  thinks  that  considerable  saving 
might  be  effected  by  reasoned  methods  of  distribution.] 
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Decimal    Association.     Decimal    Coinage  :     The    Existing    British 
Coinage  Rearranged  on  the  Decimal  Basis.    13  pp.,  8vo.    London, 
1919.      Industrial   Eeconstruction   and   the    Metric   System,   by 
Harry  AUcock.     8  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1919. 
[The  arguments  for  establishing  a  decimal  system  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  for  establishing  it  now  are  set  out  in  the  first  of  these  pamphlets, 
and  the  "  £-mil  "  scheme    agreed    on  at  the    joint  conference  of    the 
Institute  of  Bankers,  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Decimal  Association,  is  tabulated  and  explained,  with  suggestions  for 
a  plan  of  transition.     The  alternative  "  Dollar  "  scheme  advocated  by 
Lord  Leverhulme  and  others  is  also  described  and  its  defects  are  indi- 
cated.    The  text  of  the  second  pamphlet  is  that  "  the  necessary  expan- 
sion  of   our    export   trade calls  for  a   reconsideration 

of  the  international  metric  system  as  the  universal  language  of 
quantity."  The  broad  arguments  for  the  adoption  of  metric 
standards  are  briefly  stated,  the  objections  commonly  advanced  are 
enumerated  and  met,  and  suggestions  for  Government  action  are  put 
forward.] 

Doicgharty  {Harold).     Notes  on  Deposit  Pension  Schemes.     16  pp., 

8vo.     London  :   Efl&ngham  Wilson,  1919.     Price  2s.  net. 

[Intended  for  the  use  of  "  Secretaries,  Accountants  and  others  who  may  be 

contemplating  the  formation  of  a  pension  scheme  for  a  comparatively 

small    body    of    employees,"     this     pamphlet     deals    with    "  Deposit 

Schemes,"  which  are  in  the  nature  of  deferred  annuities,  in  contrast 

to  the  "  Service  Salary  Scheme,  where an  endeavour 

is  made  to  determine  a  fixed  percentage  of  present  and  future  salaries 
which  will  provide  a  pension  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  final  (or 
average)  salary  an  employee  may  be  expected  to  receive  when  he  retires." 
The  author  considers  that  the  former  is  the  "  only  safe  and  sure  method." 
Specimen  forms  are  given  for  scheduling  data,  with  suggested  rules 
for  a  Pension  Fund,  and  for  the  method  of  keeping  records  and 
accounts.] 

Economic  Trends  of   War    and  Reconstruction,  1860-70.      30  pp., 
8vo.     New  York :     Brookmire   Economic  Service,   1918.      Price 

$5. 
[In  view  of  the  end  of  the  war  and  what  will  happen  after,  people  in  the 
United  States  are  looking  back  to  what  happened  after  the  great  American 
Civil  War  and  how  the  American  nation  readjusted  itself.  The  object 
of  this  book  is  to  give  in  a  convenient  form  a  statistical  picture  of  the 
Civil  War  and  of  its  reconstruction  period,  with  as  much  detail  as  it  is 
possible  to  compile  with  reasonable  accuracy  from  the  data  collected 
and  pubUshed  during  those  years.  The  compilation  is  timely  and  of 
much  value.] 

Heylcing  (Baron  A.).  I.    Bolshevism  and  Pusillanimity.     II.     The 
Baltic  Problem.     46  pp.,  Svo.      London  :  P.   S.   King  and  Son, 
1919.     Price  is. 
[This  pamphlet  is  an  amplification  of  a  cha])tcr  in  Baron  Heyking's  "  Pro- 
blems Confronting  Russia."     The  argument  of    Part  I  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  its  title.     Part  II  is  an  interesting  and  able  sketch  of  the 
history  and  the  present  state  of  the  Baltic  Provinces.     Baron  Heyking 
advocates    a    policy    of    "  freedom,    tolerance    and    local    autonomy  " 
for  the  three  Baltic  peoples,  and  bases  his  confidence  in  the  result  on 
their  willingness  to  co-operate  and  even  coalesce  with  one  another,  and 
on  the  fact  that  "  those  of  Teutonic  descent  stand  for  order  and  organisa- 
tion, the  Letts  for  adaptability  and  endeavour,  and  the  Esths  for  industry 
and  perseverance."     He  mentions  that  the  proportion  of  illiterates  in 
these  provinces  is  smaller  than  in  any  other  part  of  Russia.] 
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Killij  (Cdlch  Li.).     Frt'iicli    I'roti'staiitisni,    15rVJ-15G2.     Jolm  Hop- 
kins' Uiiiversity  Studies.     Scries  XXX\'.,  Xo.  4,  Hvo.     liultirnore. 
1918.     Pri(;e  $'i   23  c 
I A  study  of  Frtini)i  rrotostimtisni  duriiij;  tlic  above  jicriod  an<i  its  develop- 
ment,  niorc  csijofially   through   the   oficration   of  social  and   ffononiic 
forces,  and  part  icidarly  anion).'  \.\w  industrial  and  workinj.'  cla.-.scH.      'I'lic 
author  finds  that-  this  )>liHse  of  its  history  has  not  hecn  studied  adequately 
hitherto,  anri  snliinils  his  liook  as  a  nioflest  introdnrt ion  to  an  iniportant 
subject.  I 

National  Bank  of  South  Africa.  iJil.  Iiiconio  'la.v.  W'eijflits  and 
Measures,  Stamp  Duties.  Coiiia^c,  IJriti.sli,  ('(;lonial  ami  Foreign. 
325  pp.,  8vo.     1918. 

[This  useful  handbook  includes  all  civili.sed  countries  in  its  scope.  The 
first  part  consists  of  detailed  tal)les  of  current  income-tax  and  ]irofitH 
tax.  and  includes  the  British  rates  of  the  last  ten  year.s,  and  also  ( oni- 
]iarativc  tables  showing  the  tax  ])ayablo  on  earned  aiid  uneamefl  incomes 
fioni  £2.'30  to  £:i(»,()(M)  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Dojninions.  The  section 
dealing  with  coinage  is  fully  illustiated  with   photograjilis.] 

The  Peoples  Year  Book  and  Annual  of  the  Englis'i  and  Scottish 
Wh'  lesale  Societies,  1919.  Second  year  of  jiuhlication.  .381  pp., 
8vo.     Manchester,  1919. 

[For  the  first  time  since  1880,  the  well-known  annual  of  the  C.W.S.  has 
been  dropjted  in  its  usual  form  and  combined  with  this  issue  of  the 
People's  Year  Book.  It  is  intended  to  continue  this  practice,  and  to 
produce  j'early  a  volume  essential  to  all  who  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  various  social,  economic  and  industrial  activities  of  present-day 
democracy.  | 
Robertson  {W.  A.)  and  Fi.^her  (Ahm).  Odd  Time  Tables.  80  pp., 
8vo.     Edinburg'ri  :   Oliver  and  Boyd,  1919.     Price  86\  6^/. 

I  For  the  economical  calculation  of  short  periods  on  annual  pa^nnents, 
more  particularly  ''  odd  times."  ro-insurance  and  guarantee  "  con- 
siderations," and  "  returns."! 

Ro  s{C.  Edmon  Stone).  Period  Computation.  llpp.,8vo.  London: 
Watts  and  Co.,  1919.  Price  is. 
I  The  title  ])age  states  this  to  be  ""  .\  simple  rcadj-  reckoner  for  rapidly 
calculating  ( 1 )  the  number  of  weeks  and  days  between  anj-  dates,  whether 
in  the  same  or  ditferent  years  ;  (2)  the  maturity  date  of  any  bill ;  (3) 
the  day  of  the  week  of  any  date  in  the  twentieth  century — without  using 
calendars  or  tabulated  results.  The  system  is  one  of  key  numbers, 
which  can  easily  be  remembered,  arranged  according  to  simple  formulse, 
which  should  be  as  readily  grasjjcd  by  the  ordinary  person.] 

Roumania.  Some  Details  regarding  its  History,  Growth,  System  of 
Government,  Financial  Resources,  etc.  15  pp.,  8vo.  Issued 
bv  the  Bank  of  Roumania,  Ltd.,  London. 

[This  paniphlet  gives  a  short  and  useful  record  of  the  origin  of  Roumania. 
its  financial  position,  commerce  and  shipping,  means  of  communication, 
and  its  principal  industries.  | 
Scott  [James  Brown).     James  i\Iadison"s  Notes  of  Debates  in  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787,  and  their  relation  to  a  more  perfect 
Society  of  Nations.     149  pp.,   8vo.      New  York  :    Oxfor.l   Uni- 
versity Press,  1918.     Price  10s.  6d. 
[This  book,  contrary  to  the  expectation  raised  by  its  title,  does  not  consist 
of  the  Notes  themselves,   but  gives  an  account  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention  and   its  task —of   its   origin,   proceedings  and   achievements — 
with  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  debates  and  some  explanation 
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Scott  {James  Broivn).     James  Madison's  Notes  of  Debates — Contd. 

of  the  special  difficulties  involved  in  the  union  of  the  sovereign  states 
of  North  America.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  Convention 
"  was  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form  an  international  Conference  "  (though 
this  is  perhaps  to  ignore  the  distinction  between  lines  of  racial  and  those 
of  chiefly  geograj^hical  or  administrative  cleavage),  and  the  motive 
of  this  publication  lies  in  his  conviction  that  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
process  by  which  the  Union  was  accomplished  should  prove  of  great 
value  in  any  future  efforts  towards  a  federation  or  union  of  separate 
peoples.  In  his  preface — the  date  of  wliich  is,  appropriately,  that  of 
the  Armistice — Professor  Scott  states  that  an  edition  of  Madison's  notes 
will  shortly  be  forthcoming.] 

South    Wales  Coal  Annual,  1919.     Vol.16,     xxxi   +    402   pp.,  8vo. 
Cardiff:  Business  Statistics  Company,  1919.     Price  12s.  6d.  net. 
[The  present  issue  of  this  useful  book  of  reference  gives  the  latest  available 
figures  of  production,  exports  and  freights  of  coal.     Railway  rates  for 
conveyance  of  coal,  statistics  of  wages,  and  the  terms  of  wages  agree- 
ments are  also  included.] 
Springer  {Leopold).     Some  Aspects  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
After-War  Conditions.     118  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  P.  S.  King  and 
Son,  1918. 
[These  "  reflections  of  a  student  of  finance  on  tlie  prospective  position  " 
are  a  series  of  brief  chapters  written  around  t!ie  "  unwritten  economic 
"  law,"  which  proclaims  the  inevitability  of  a  world-wide  financial  and 
commercial  crisis.     The  author  combats  the  view  that  anj'  such  collapse 
is  probable,  and  deals  with  tlie  several  lines  of  suggestion,  viz.,  the 
reduced  ])urchasing  power  of  devastated  regions,  the  difficulty  in  financing 
trade,  the  additional  taxation,  the  favourable  position  of  neutral  com- 
petitors.    His  treatment,  though  too  slight  to  be  convincing,  never- 
theless    contains     many     shrewd     observations.     The     proposal     for 
organized  State-supported  central  credit  institutions  to  enable  business 
whose  funds  are  depleted  by  taxation  to  expand  satisfactorily,  is  interest- 
ing.    Mr.  Springer  suggests  that  300  millions  sterling  in  gold  has  been 
displaced,  and  that  it  will  support  550  millions  of  additional  currency, 
or  1,000  miUions  of  extra  trade,  for  which  he  deducts  250  millions  reduced 
trade  in  the  regions  dispossessed  of  that  gold.] 
Story  {Russell  M.).     The  American  Municipal  Executive  (University 
of   Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  VII,  No   3,  1918). 
231  pp.,  8vo.     Urbana,  Illinois,  1918.     Price  $1  25  0. 

[A  careful  surve}^  of  American  municipal  government  from  its  inception  in 
colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  The  relations  of  the  mayor  with  the 
city  council  and  their  respective  powers  in  regard  to  administration 
and  legislation  are  full}-  set  forth.  It  is  further  shown  how  the  increas- 
ing activities  of  modern  niunici])al  government  have  led  to  the  reduction 
of  municipal  councils  to  a  condition  of  dependence  upon  the  executive  ; 
this  is  the  outstanding  fact  of  modern  American  city  government.] 
The  Traffic  Field,  xv  +  299  pp.,  8vo.  Chicago  :"La  Salle  Exten- 
sion University,   1919. 

|This  book  is  composed  of  several  papers  on  subjects  dealing  with  railway 
and  industrial  traffic  and  transport,  brought  together  witii  a  view  to 
forming  a  manual  on  the  subject  for  those  interested.  The  ditfcront 
authors  are  all  men  skilled  in  several  phases  of  railwaj'  management 
or  control.] 

Zorn  {John).  Thoughts  on  a  Ca])ital  Levy.  (Read  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Political  and  Economic  Circle  of  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
February  12th,  1919).     14  pp.,  8vo. 

[The  principle  of  a  levy  on  assets — a  term  which  the  author  pi-efei-s  to 
"  capital,"  as  bearing  a  mj)re  definite  connotation — is  herein  implicitly 
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Zorit  [Jokii).     Tlio  I'^hts  o;i  a  Capitul  Lovy — Contd. 

approvoil  ;  but  with  a  wuriiint;  that  tho  fiuccfss  of  Huch  a  tnuaauro  must 
"  lurg«!ly  tloponil  on  tho  a{)0<;ics  uf  tho  citizon'e  aflHOts  on  which  the 
"  levy  ifl  mado."  1'ho  taxation  of  active  or  working  capital  roHults 
in  a  n(!t  diminution  of  tho  national  wealth,  wliilo  a  levy  on  tho  reserve 
wealth,  or  passive  capital,  ])roporly  a])()lied,  should  brinj^  about  a 
redistribution  and  not  an  actual  loss  of  wealth.  A  distinction  is  likewise 
drawn  between  parasitic  and  wealth-creating  capitalists  (though  the 
dividing  lino  is  not  always  between  man  and  man,  for  the  same  individual 
might  be  cla.ssed  dilTercntly  according  as  one  or  another  portion  of  his 
wealth  came  under  consideration),  and  I  he  author  holds  that  "true  national 
"  economy  dictates  tlie  levying  of  tho  lightest  jjossiblo  burden  of  taxation 
"  on  the  woalth-croators  of  tho  nation,  but  that  tho  taxation  of  i<lle 
"  capital  and  idle  capitalists  neither  discourages  thrift  nor  burdens 
"  a  nation."     The  climax  of  the  argument  is  a  plea  for  the  "  correct  and 

"scientific    use    of Government    credit"    in    dealing  with 

tho  problems  of  financing  the  war  debt  and  tho  expenditure  necessary 
for  reconstruction.] 
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CURRENT     NOTES. 

In   comparison  with   March   the  Board   of   Trade   Returns  record 
substantial  increases  in  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  during 
April.     The  imports  were  greater  in  value  by  6,438,000^.,  the  exports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  produce  by  5,374,000^,  and  the  re-exports 
by  4,397,oooZ.     On  the  import  side  the  principal  increases  were 
in  grain  and  flour,  meat,  cotton  and  wool,  decreases  being  shown 
in  the  values  for  oil  seeds,  oils,  metal  manufactures  and  leather 
and  manufactures  thereof.     On  the  export  side  the  principal  differ- 
ences were  a  decrease  of  2,o66,oooL  in  the  value  of  coal,  and  an 
increase  of  3,727,000^  in  that  of  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics.     The 
shipments  of  bacon  and  condensed  milk  to  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  of  textile  materials  and  flaxseed,  contributed  to  the  im- 
portant increase  in  the  value  of  the  re-exports.      The  values  for 
the  four  months  ended  April  30,  1919,  compared  with  the  five 
months  a  year  earlier,  show  an  increase  of  34,089, oooL  in  the  imports  ; 
of  49,oo9,oooL  in  the  exports  of  domestic  produce,  and  of  20,712,000?. 
in  the  re-exports.     Food   and   drink  and  tobacco   accounted  for 
29,28i,oooL  of  the  increased  imports  (although  the  value  of  grain 
and  flour  was  less  by  11,568,000?.),  and  raw  materials  and  articles 
mainly   unmanufactured   for    13,178,000?.,    cotton    being    less   by 
7,258,000?.,  wool  more  by  8,184,000?.,  flaxseed  more  by   4,077,000?., 
and  rubber  more  by  3,463,000?.      The  value  of  the  imports  in  the 
four  months    of    articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  was    less 
by  7,330,000?.  than  in  the  four  months  of  1918.     Of  the  larger  value 
of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce,  coal  accounted  for  7,091,000?., 
iron  and   steel  and  manufactures  thereof    for   5,073,000?.,   cotton 
yarns  and  fabrics  for  9,672,000?.,  and  woollen  yarns  and  fabrics  for 

10,334,000^- 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  gives  the  following  estimated  weights 
of  the  articles  of  all  classes  imported  in  the  four  months,  with  their 
values  : — 


Four  months  ended 
April  30. 


Estimated  weight. 


1919 
1918 
1903 


Tons. 
10.300,000 
11,150,000 
10.200.000 


Value. 


459,027.119 
424,938,373 
259,107,623 
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Tn  tho-  followinr;  tablo  tli*-  usual  comparison  is  made  of  the  aggre- 
gate values  of  trade  in  the  principal  classes  for  complete  periods 
of  twelve  mouths.  The  particulars  for  the  ])eriod  ended  April  30, 
1918,  are  exclusive  of  the  values  of  certain  imports  and  exports 
on  Government  account  in  May  and  June  of  11>17,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  during  the  corresponding  months  of  the  following  year 
fluch  Government  imports  were  valued  at  33,079, oooi.,  over  two- 
thirds  of  which  were  fur  manufactured  articles  and  the  remaining 
amount  mostly  for  raw  materials.  8uch  Government  exports 
in  the  two  mouths  of  1918  were  valued  at  5,136,000^.,  of  which 
4,400,000?.  was  on  account  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

'  Twelve  iiKiiitlis  Twelve  inontlis!    Increaiie  (  +  ) 
endiiif;  ending         |  or 

April,  Hi]9.  April,  I'.tl.S.     I   Decrease  (-). 


Imports,  value  e.i.f, — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw  materials  and    articles 
mainly  iiniimnufactured   

III.  Articles    wliolly  or  mainly 
manufaot  iired 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 
fied (including  parcel  post)  .... 

Total  merchandise 


Exports  of  produce  and  manu- 
fucturesof  the  United  Kingdom, 
value,  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw   materials   and  articles  "I 
mainly  uuniainifactured    J 

III.  Articles    wholly  or  mainly  ] 
manufactured / 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  1 
fied  (including  parcel  post) ....  J 


Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw    materials  and   articles "[ 
mainly  unmanufactured    / 

III.  Al;'ticles   wholly  or   mainly 
maniifactured 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified 


} 


£'uOii. 

JE'oOO. 

£'ij(iu. 

601,940, 

476,424, 

+ 

125,516, 

472,037, 

421,990, 

'    + 

50,047, 

272,K34, 

250,718, 

-t 

10,110, 

(5,610, 

:          6,949, 

- 

333, 

1, 353-4-7, 

i,l6;,o8i, 

+ 

ic^i.H'', 

15,360, 

13,354, 

+ 

2,012, 

68,274, 

65,397, 

+ 

2,S77, 

444,095, 

421,847, 

+ 

22,848, 

19,147, 

19.262, 

- 

115, 

14,201, 

4,765 

+ 

9,436, 

22,784, 

26,982, 

- 

4,198, 

14,071, 

15,656, 

- 

985, 

1=^, 

56, 

- 

43, 

Total  British,  foreign  and  colonial         5  9 ;;  i  5  1 ,  5  '^  7 • .' '  9 1  +     3  1 ,8  ;  2 , 


lu  continuation  of  statistics  relating  to  employment  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  quoted  on  p.  257  of  the  March  Journal,  further 
returns  from  Trade  Unions  with  a  net  membership  of   1,203,000 


1919." 
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showed  2-9  per  cent,  of  their  members  unemployed  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  2-8  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  April,  as  compared  with  o-g 
per  cent,  a  year  before.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  information 
as  to  the  total  numbers  insured  on  dates  subsequent  to  January, 
and  owing  to  a  new  classification  of  workers,  the  statistics  relating 
to  unemployment  among  persons  insured  under  the  Acts  nf  1911  and 
1916  are  no  longer  comparable  with  those  previously  quoted  from 
the  Labour  Gazelle.  These  considerations  apply  particularly  to 
statistics  of  women  workers.  On  the  basis  of  the  numbers  insured 
in  January,  the  unemployment  percentages  for  men  and  boys  were  at 
the  end  of  March  9-99  under  the  1911  Act,  and  4-57  under  the 
1916  Act,  while  at  the  end  of  April  the  corresponding  rates  were 
9-90  and  4-77.  More  detailed  information  is  available  in  the 
statistics  published  by  the  Labour  Gazette  relating  to  the  payment 
of  out-of-work  donations.  The  following  table  is  in  continuation 
of  that  given  on  p.  258  of  the  March  Journal  : — 


Men. 


Boys. 


Women 
and  girls. 


Demobilizrd 

menibors  of 

H.M. 

Foi'ces. 


Grand  total 

of  policies 

remaining 

lodged. 


February  28 

393,265 

28,019 

March  28     .... 

514,737 

26,461 

Mav  2 

616,912 

23,040 

527,336 
519,047 
453,448 


166,257 
306,263 
403.467 


782,363 
753,982 
689.933 


948,620 
1,060,245 
1,093,400 


The  number  of  persons  insured  under  the  Acts  of  1911  and  1916 
included  in  these  totals  were  381,285  on  February  28,  348,634  on 
March  28,  and  305,330  on  May  2,  The  table  sho-^s  that  during 
March  there  was  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, but  this  increase  was  more  than  accounted  for  by  the 
number  of  demobilized  men  included,  there  being  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  civilians  whose  policies  were  lodged.  The  same  tenden- 
cies prevailed  in  April,  though  the  total  was  not  materially  changed. 
Returns  received  from  employers  show,  for  the  industries  covered, 
an  approximation  to  the  volume  of  employment  of  a  year  ago, 
while  total  wages  paid  were  27  to  29  per  cent,  greater. 


WeeU  <'U(lin{; 


Textile  trades.     Percentiige 
change  on  a  year  ago. 


March  22 
IMav  3  .... 


Nmnliers 
employed. 


•  3  •  4 
■21 


Wages  paid. 


+  28  -5 
+  28  -0 


.Ml  trades  covered  liy  the 

returns.     Percentage  change 

on  a  year  ago. 


Ninnhers 
emploj'ed. 


+  ()•() 
+  2-1. 


Wages  paid. 


+  26  -9 

+  29-2 


•2U\  -2 
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(Jornian  Trade  Union  returns,  coverin{»  2,309,000  mprnbcra, 
sliowr.'d  6  |)Pr  c.ont.  as  luicinploy'jd  s^t  Iho  end  of  Feljruary,  the.  rate 
falliiif^  t.n  .',  S  [K-r  cent,  at  the  end  of  March,  as  coinjjarcd  with 
0-9  |)er  cent,  in  March,  I'JlH.  llcports  received  by  the  National 
Statistical  Department  indicate  that  in  March  the  scarcity  of  coal 
and  raw  materials,  the  serious  transport  difficulties,  the  reduction 
of  working  hours,  and  the  constantly  rising  wages,  combined  w  th 
decreased  output  and  increasing  disinclination  for  work,  continued 
to  have  a  restrictive  influence,  and  as  a  consequence  no  CftSential 
change  took  place  in  the  unsatisfactory  industrial  situation.  In 
Holland  the  percentage  of  u'lemployed  in  all  the  Unions  making 
returns  continued  its  steady  rise,  from  11 -8  in  November,  to  14-9 
in  December.  If  the  diamond  workers  be  excluded,  the  rise  between 
these  two  months  was  from  in-8  to  13-1  per  cent.  In  Norway 
the  rate  of  unemployment,  which  stood  at  2-1  per  cent,  in  November, 
rose  to  4-3  per  cent,  in  December,  and  thereafter  fell  to  4  per  cent, 
in  January  and  3  per  cent,  in  February,  as  com))ared  with  2-2  per 
cent,  in  February,  1918.  Statistics  of  \uiemployment,  as  shown 
by  Trade  Union  returns  in  Sweden,  are  available  up  to  December, 
according  to  which  the  rate,  which  stood  at  3  •  5  per  cent,  in  September, 
rose  to  3  •  7  in  October,  and  after  falling  to  3  -2  per  cent,  in  November, 
rose  again  to  3*4  in  December,  as  compared  with  2-4  for  the  last 
month  of  1917.  But  according  to  official  statements  published 
in  the  Sociala  Meddelanden  there  was  a  distinct  change  for  the  worse 
in  the  general  situation  in  November,  which  remained  unrelieved 
up  to  February,  and  in  the  latter  month  relief  works  were  opened 
to  alleviate  the  prevalent  distress. 


The  average  rise  of  retail  food  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
since  July,  1914,  which  was  put  at  120  per  cent,  on  March  3,  fell 
to  1 13  per  cent,  on  April  1,  and  to  1 10  per  cent,  on  May  1 .  In  March, 
apart  from  a  seasonal  decrease  in  the  price  of  eggs,  the  principal 
changes  were  associated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  Govern- 
ment action,  e.g.,  the  difierentiation  of  retail  tea  prices,  the  decrease 
in  the  price  of  margarine,  and  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment cheese  from  is.  Sd.  to  is.  6d.  per  lb.  In  April  there  were  small 
seasonal  decreases  in  the  price  of  eggs  and  fish,  and  the  introduction 
of  summer  milk  prices  brought  the  average  price  from  8|(Z.  to  j^d. 
per  quart.  Against  these  decreases  there  has  to  be  set  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  margarine  from  gd.  to  gfc?..  per  lb.,  following  upon 
the  remarkable  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  with  the  removal 
of  control  from  the  latter. 
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After  allowauce  for  changes  in  consumption,  the  estimated 
increase  in  expenditure  upon  food,  which  was  put  at  79  per  cent, 
on  March  3,  rose  to  87  per  cent,  on  April  1,  and  to  107  per  cent. 
on  May  1.  The  increase  of  the  expenditure  index  is  due  to  the  further 
increase  of  supplies,  notably  those  of  dairy  products  and  fish.  A 
combination  of  the  average  increase  in  expenditure  upon  food  since 
July,  1914,  with  the  average  increase  in  the  retail  prices  of  other  items 
(including  rents),  yields  a  resultant  increase  of  about  95  per  cent. 
on  April  1,  falling  to  90  per  cent,  on  May  1.  Since  these  figures  do 
not  allow  for  variation  in  the  quantities  purchased  except  in  the 
case  of  food,  they  probably  represent  an  over-estimate  of  the  actual 
increase  in  general  family  expenditure. 


In  the  Dominions  generally,  the  latest  data  as  quoted  by  the 
Labour  Gazette  show  that  the  maximum  point  in  food  prices  was 
reached  about  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Canada,  on  a  fixed  scale  of 
living,  the  increase  in  food  prices,  which  in  December  had  stood 
at  84  per  cent.,  fell  by  February  to  80-7  per  cent.,  while  the  esti- 
mated increase  in  total  expenditure  upon  food,  fuel,  lighting,  rent, 
&c.,  fell  between  the  same  two  months  from  53  per  cent,  to  50-7 
per  cent.  The  increase  on  pre-war  food  prices  in  New  Zealand 
rose  from  41  -6  per  cent,  in  October  to  46-5  per  cent,  in  December, 
and  thereafter  fell  to  45-1  per  cent,  in  January.  In  Australia  the 
latest  data  available  are  for  December,  when  the  increase  in  food 
prices  stood  at  34  -5  per  cent.  In  South  Africa,  the  upward  tendency 
persisted  into  this  year,  the  increase  of  the  retail  prices  of  articles 
entering  family  expenditure  showing  a  further  rise  of  o'6  per  cent,  in 
February,  bringing  the  total  increase  to  40  per  cent,  in  Capetown, 
and  35  per  cent,  for  the  Union  as  a  whole.  In  the  United  States 
retail  food  prices  fell  7  per  cent,  between  the  middle  of  January 
and  the  middle  of  February,  the  total  increase  at  the  latter  date 
being  77  per  cent,  on  those  of  February,  1913.  The  general  level 
of  retail  prices  in  French  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitants  (ex- 
cluding Paris)  during  the  last  quarter  of  1918  showed  a  rise  of  5-6 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  quarter,  and  of  160  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  third  quarter  of  1914,  while  in  Paris  in  January, 
1919,  the  level  of  retail  food  prices  was  148  per  cent,  liigher  than 
in  July,  1914.  The  latest  data  available  for  Italian  towns  gener- 
ally refer  to  September,  1918,  when  the  increase  in  retail  food  prices 
on  July,  1914,  was  167-1  per  cent.  Later  data  are  available  for 
Rome,  where  in  January  the  increase  in  food  prices  rose  further  to 
159  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1914,  and  that  of 
general  expenditure  rose  to  141  per  cent.     In  Milan  in  February  the 
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incTciisc  in  food  jiricrs  niid  in  general  exjxjiditiirc  were  298  ])er  cent, 
and  253  }>er  cent,  respectively,  Kliowing  jiractieiilly  no  cliange  on 
i\\(\  preceding  month,  or,  if  account  be  taken  of  changes  in  con- 
suni])tion,  the  increases  were  149  ])er  rent,  and  160  per  cent, 
respectively. 

In  Sweden  the  increase  of  household  expenditure  ."incc  July, 
1914,  on  the  basis  of  fixed  rates  of  consuni])tion,  was  234  per  cent, 
in  February,  or  a  decrease  of  1-5  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  month- 
The  estimate  of  expenditure  in  Norway  is  adjusted  for  changes  in 
the  rates  of  consumption,  and  on  this  basis  general  household 
expenditure  rose  by  a  further  0-5  per  cent,  in  December,  bring- 
ing the  total  increase  since  July,  1914,  to  154  per  cent.  The  rnr- 
r('S])onding  increase  for  food  alone  was  175  per  cent.  In  Switzer- 
land the  increase  in  the  prices  of  food  between  June  1,  1911.  and 
March  1,  1919,  was  138-6  per  cent.,  as  com])ared  with  132  ])er 
cent,  on  December  1,  while  if  other  household  articles  be  included, 
the  increase  on  March  1  was  157-4  P^'r  cent. 

As  regards  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Statist 
index  number  fell  from  187-5  at  the  end  of  February  to  184-7  ^* 
the  end  of  March,  and  remained  practically  at  the  same  level,  184 •6, 
at  the  end  of  April,  as  compared  with  82-4  for  July,  1914.  The 
Economist  index  showed  a  similar  decrease  during  March  from 
263-8  to  259-4-,  but  by  the  end  of  April  it  had  moved  upwards  to 
262  4.  Both  indices  agree  as  to  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  le- 
strictions  on  prices  and  on  export,  e.g.,  in  textiles,  and  the  increase 
of  the  Economist  index  in  April  relatively  to  that  of  the  Statist 
is  apparently  due  to  the  inclusion  of  quotations  for  iron  anticipating 
the  removal  of  controlled  prices  on  May  1. 


For  the  second  time  in  succession,  and  also  for  the  second  time 
only,  since  the  establishment  of  civil  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  the  recently  issued  Quarterly  Return 
of  the  Registrar-General  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  current 
year  records  an  excels  of  deaths  over  births  registered.  The 
deaths  ^numbered  191,922,  and  the  births  144,920  in  the  whole 
country,  corresponding  rates  being  15-6  per  thousand  population 
for  total  births  in  the  whole  country,  and  22-4  for  civilian  deaths 
in  towns  of  ovei  20,000  population.  In  the  preceding  quarter  the 
birth-rate  was  17-1  and  the  civilian  town  death-rate  27-0,  the  excess 
of  total  deaths  over  births  being  79,443.  These  are  serious  figures, 
and  have  naturally  occasioned  some  alarm,  as,  indeed,  they  should. 
Their  significance,  however,  can  easily  be  exaggerated  unless  regard 
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is  paid  to  the  reasons  for  tlie  excess  of  deaths.  The  main  reason, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  break-up  of  families  involved  by  conscription 
for  foreign  service  on  the  scale  on  which  it  was  enforced  in  1918, 
and  to  that  factor  there  chanced  to  be  added  the  great  influenza 
mortalities  of  October-November,  1918,  and  February-March, 
1919.  Taking  the  year  1918  as  a  whole,  its  birth-rate  was  17-7,  or 
only  just  below  that  of  1917,  17-8.  The  civilian  death-rate,  however, 
rose  from  14-4  to  17-6  per  1,000,  entirely  as  the  result  of  the  great 
mortality  from  influenza.  Eestricting  the  comparison  to  1917, 
therefore,  makes  it  appear  that  the  main  cause  of  the  alteration 
in  ratio  of  births  and  deaths  was  influenza,  but  a  more  extended 
comparison  puts  a  different  aspect  on  the  situation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  deaths  of  the  year,  611,991  in  number  (well 
over  100,000  of  which  were  attributed  to  influenza),  exceeded  600,000 
for  the  first  time  in  our  records,  the  civilian  death-rate  of  17-6  per 
1,000  (which  under  peace  conditions  would  be  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
total  rate)  is  lower  than  any  total  death-rate  recorded  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  except  in  four  of  its  last  seven  years.  But  the 
lowest  birth-rate  in  that  century,  28-7  in  its  last  year,  was  62  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  rates  of  1917  and  1918.  Looking  into  the 
future  the  birth-rate  appears  to  be  both  the  most  important  and 
the  most  uncertain  factor  in  the  situation.  A  return  of  the  death- 
rate  to  its  recent  usual  level  of  14-15  can  probably  be  counted  upon 
with  some  confidence  ;  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  venture  any 
surmise  as  to  the  probable  birth-rate  after  demobilization  has  had 
time  to  take  ei?ect.  It  stood  at  23-8  in  1914,  but  a  much  lower 
figure  must  be  anticipated  in  1919,  as  till  next  autumn  we  shall 
still  be  feeling  the  full  effects  in  this  respect  of  the  maximum  mobil- 
ization of  the  whole  war.  Unless  some  other  very  fatal  epidemic 
is  experienced,  however,  the  present  quarter  should  record  the 
restoration  of  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Of  course  we  have  only 
shared,  and,  in  a  comparatively  mild  degree,  in  an  experience  common 
to  the  belligerent  nations.  If  we  compare  English  and  German 
towns  in  1918  we  find  that,  whilst  the  death-rates  recorded  are  much 
the  bame  in  the  two  countries — 19-2  in  Berlin,  20-7  in  Hamburg 
and  13-9  in  Leipzig,  as  against  18-5  in  London,  14-9  in  Birmingham, 
21  in  Liverpool,  and  17  -9  in  the  96  great  towns  jointly — the  German 
birth  rates  have  fallen  far  below  ours,  those  for  the  three  towns 
quoted  being  11  -4,  9,  and  9-3  respectively,  against  17-6,  20  and  24 
in  England,  where  the  general  rate  for  the  great  towns  was  19-5. 


An  elaborate  and  comprehensive  report  recently  issued  (1918) 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Census,  upon  the  deaf  and  dumb 
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in  1!)10,  well  illustrates  the  difliculties  of  ct-iisiis  inquiries  into 
physical  defects.  In  the  first  x^lacc  the  report  relates,  not  to  the 
44,708  persons  returned  as  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  census  enuniera- 
tion,  but  only  to  the  19,153  of  these  who  filled  up  and  returned 
;i  special  schedule  of  inquiry  addressed,  as  in  1900  also,  to  all  deaf- 
iiHites  enumerated  at  the  census.  Consequently  the  report  relates, 
not  to  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  United  States,  but  to  a  sample  of  less 
iiian  50  per  cent,  of  these,  and  one,  moreover,  which  is  not  regarded 
as  in  all  respects  typical  of  the  whole.  It  had  been  intended  to  issue 
certain  particulars  regarding  the  whole  44. 708  enumerated,  and 
the  reasons  for  abandoning  this  intention  are  instructive.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  say  what  the  total  reported  by  the  enumerators 
represented.  On  the  one  hand,  it  fell  considerably  short  of  including 
all  deaf-mutes  {e.g.,  the  enumerator  whose  district  included  the 
largest  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  country  returned  none  out  of 
several  hundred  pupils  as  deaf  and  dumb,  presumably  because  they 
had  all  acquired,  in  some  degree,  the  faculty  of  articulation)  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  included  many  who  could  not,  under  any  in- 
terpretation, be  regarded  as  deaf  and  dumb.  This  difficulty  of  .so 
defining  the  degree  of  defect  included  in  the  census  category  of 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  imbecile,  or  other  physical  or  mental  defect, 
that  the  definition  can  be  successfully  applied  by  enumerators, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  or  by  the  general  public,  as  in  this 
country,  is  so  great  that  the  success  attained  in  most  other  countries 
is  probably  no  greater  than  in  the  United  States.  It  would  prob- 
ably, in  fact,  be  less  in  many  cases,  as  the  difficulty  of  successful 
definition  for  householders  must  be  even  greater  than  for  enumera- 
tors, who  can  in  theory  be  required  to  apply  a  common  standard. 
If  the  material  collected  at  the  censuses  of  other  countries  were 
subjected  to  scrutiny  as  critical  as  was  applied  in  this  case,  and  if 
the  alternative  of  falling  back  upon  more  reliable  mateiial  provided 
by  a  special  inquiry  were  available,  the  course  followed  in  the 
American  report  might  not  infrequently  be  followed.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  in  no  sense  provides  a  census  of 
the  deaf , and  dumb.  The  attempt  to  take  such  a  census  is  admitted 
to  have  'failed,  as  doubtless  it  frequently,  not  to  say  generally, 
fails  in  other  coimtries.  The  study  of  the  i9,i53  special  inquiry 
schedules  satisfactorily  completed  has  been  excellently  carried  out 
in  co-operation  with  experts  in  otology  and  in  the  care  of  deaf- 
mutes.  It  includes  summaries  of  census  data  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  are  characterised  by  a  certain 
correspondence  in  regard  to  such  elementary  matters  as  age  and 
sex  (males  everywhere  in  excess).     The  age  when  hearing  was  lost, 
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the  causes  of  deafness,  including  heredity,  the  edvication  of  the 
deaf,  their  means  of  communication,  ability  to  read  lips,  and  their 
occupations  and  economic  status  are  all  carefully  dealt  with  in  con- 
siderable detail ;  and  the  report  will  undoubtedly  be  of  much 
value  to  those  interested  in  these  matters. 


Those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  April  15 
will  not  be  surprised  to  see  tbat  the  topics  so  energetically  debated 
then  have  been  made  the  subject  of  controversy  elsewhere.  In 
its  issue  of  April  12  the  New  Statesynan  published  a  vigorous  criticism 
of  the  Sumner  Committee's  report,  which  provoked  a  reply  f  oni 
Professor  Bowley,  and  from  a  correspondent  using  the  pen-name  of 
"  Statistician,"  in  the  issue  of  May  3.  Th^  debate  v.as  c  i.tiiu'Ml  in 
letters  fiom  ohe  writer  of  the  (  riginal  article  and  fro:n  "  Statistician," 
Avhich  appear .^d  on  May  10  and  May  31  respectively.  The  Daily  News, 
of  April  29.  contained  an  article  upon  the  subject  by  Sir  Leo  Money, 
to  which  Professor  Bowley  replied  upon  May  1.  We  do  not  gather 
that  the  assailants  of  the  Sumner  report  and  Dr.  Bowley  dispute 
the  proposition  that,  during  the  period  over  which  the  data  were 
collected,  it  would  have  been  physically  impossible  to  secure  com- 
modities in  amounts  having  the  1914  weights  ;  their  contention 
is,  either  that  the  purchasers  were  entitled  to  such  hedonistic  sub- 
stitutes as  were  obtainable  for  the  extra  wage  payment  which, 
under  other  conditions,  might  have  secured  the  commodities, 
01  that  in  the  immediate  future  it  will  be  possible  to  revert  to  the 
1914  standard  of  consumption  provided  wages  are  suitably  increased. 
Neither  contention  can  be  discussed  here.  From  the  purely  statis- 
tical standpoint,  it  is  regrettable  that  Sir  Leo  Money,  writing  in  a 
journal,  the  readers  of  which  had  not  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
Professor  Bowley's  paper,  should  contemptuously  dismiss  his  detailed 
analysis  of  sample  budgets  with  the  remark  that  "  it  is  well  known 
"  that  families  able  and  willing  to  provide  such  budgets  arc  not 
"  typical  families."  The  statistician  will  ask  :  "  Well  known  to 
■■  whom  and  not  typical  of  wJiat  ?  " 


In  his  Organizacw)i  de  la  Estadistica  en  EapaTia,  Seuor  Ilodon 
has  given  a  brief  account  of  the  official  statistical  publications  of 
Spain,  with  comments  on  their  individual  worth.  This  varies 
greatly,  and  the  author's  examination  supports  a  plea  for  organiza- 
tion and  regularization  of  the  output.  The  second  National  Economic 
Congress,  held  at  Madrid  in  1917,  strongly  recommended  the  insti- 
tution of  a  central  office  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  various  State 
Departments,  but  no  result  has  followed.     An  Oficina  de  Estadistica, 
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W(!  l('iirii,  was  crctitrd  hy  royal  dc.croc  in  1802,  bcccjiiiiii;^,  later,  tli<; 
JJireccim  General  de  Eslodislica ;  it  was  iievi-r,  }i<>w«!ver,  very 
effective,  and  disappeared  on  the  establiahinent  of  tlie  Inslitulo 
de.  (jcor/rdjica  y  Estadislica  in  Iby.'J.  This  c.onijjrehcnsivc  and 
oHi(-i(!nt  institution  lias  remained  the  principal  statistical  organiza- 
tion in  the  kingdom,  and  is  responsible  for  all  vital  and  population 
statistics,  including  those  of  recruiting  and  substitution  in  the  army 
as  well  as  for  its  sj)ecial  departnuMits  of  Gcogra])hy,  Geodesy,  Astro- 
nomy, Meteorology  and  M<'trology.  Other  departments  publish 
their  own  statistics,  and  are  unequally  served,  the  statistics  relating 
to  industry  being  especially  inadequate.  The  Comision  protedora 
de  la  Producci6n  Nacional  has  apparently  not  yet  issued  any  statis- 
tics, and  the  Madrid  Congress,  before  referred  to,  drew  attention 
to  the  paucity  of  information  on  industrial  matters.  The  author 
urges  the  preparation  of  a  Census  of  Production,  and  holds  up  that 
of  this  country,  taken  in  1906,  as  a  model.  The  speciality  of  Spain 
is  in  the  department  of  financial  statistics.  These  emanate  from 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Ministerio  de  Hacienda,  whose  output 
is  regular,  voluminous  and  complete.  The  Admiralty  publications 
are  scanty,  and  in  some  cases  deficient ;  the  Memorias  diplomalicas 
1/  consulares  are,  on  the  contrary,  most  valuable,  but,  according  to 
Seiior  liodon,  they  are  better  appreciated,  or  at  all  events  more 
utilised,  in  countries  outside  Spain. 


Dr.  Anders  Nicolai  Kiaer. 

Statistical  science,  not  only  in  Norway  but  throughout  the 
civilised  world,  has  sustained  a  serious  loss  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Anders  Nicolai  Kiaer,  which  occurred  at  Christiania  on  April  16 
last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  80. 

Although  Dr.  Kiaer  had  for  some  years  been  superannuated  from 
the  post  of  Head  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Norway,  he  was  still  interested  and  indeed  occupied  with  studies 
connected  with  International  Statistics,  up  to  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death. 

Having  as  a  comparatively  young  man  succeeded  to  a  high 
position  in  the  Statistical  Bureau  at  Christiania,  he  was  able  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  International  Statistical  Congresses  which 
took  place  in  1867,  1869  and  1872  respectively  at  Florence,  The 
Hague  and  Petrograd.  These  Congresses  were  mainly  run  by  the 
official  Heads  of  Statistical  Departments,  and  were  conducted  and 
paid  for  by  the  Government  where  the  Congress  was  iield.  Pro- 
fessors and  publicists  had  little  or  no  influence  there,  and  it  was  in 
great  measure  to  widen  their  basis  that  in  1885,  when  the  Statistical 
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Society  was  holding  its  -Jubilee  iu  London  and  was  favoured  by 
the  presence  of  many  foreign  guests,  the  International  Statistical 
Institute  was  formed,  with  its  free  constitution  and  individual 
subscriptions  of  its  members.  The  Institute  also  provided  machinery 
by  means  of  its  Bulletin  and  Committees  for  carrying  on  the  work 
between  its  biennial  sessions. 

Naturally  Kiaer,  as  the  representative  of  an  essentially  free 
country,  took  much  interest  in  the  new  Institute,  and  was  present 
not  only  at  its  birth  in  London  in  1885,  but  also  at  all  the  Sessions 
up  to  the  one  at  Vienna  in  1913,  which  was  the  last  held.  He 
contributed  Papers  on  various  subjects,  treated  internationally, 
during  all  this  period,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  increased  uniformity 
and  comparability  of  the  statistics  issued  by  the  various  Govern- 
ments has  been  immensely  assisted  by  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Kiaer 
and  other  statisticians  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Institute. 
Kiaers  first  report  in  this  connection  was  on  the  unification  of  systems 
of  tonnage — written  in  1876 — and  his  latest,  on  the  distribution  of 
income  and  property,  was  made  to  the  Statistical  Institute  at  Vienna 
in  1913.  Having  at  an  early  age  obtained  a  high  position  in  the 
statistical  world,  Kiaer  was  chosen  as  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  so  long  ago  as  1874,  and  he  has  been  a 
frequent  donor  to  the  Library  of  the  Society.  He  was  also  an 
HonoraT-y  FelloAv  of  the  American  Association  of  Statistics  and  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  besides  being  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Science  at  Christiania  and  at  Stockholm 

The  statistics  of  Norway  have  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  wise 
i  nitiative  and  intelligence  of  Dr.  Kiaer  during  the  half  century  or 
more  that  he  administered  the  Bureau.  While  Dr.  Kiaer  felt  very 
deeply  the  interruption  of  the  work  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute  caused  by  the  war,  his  sympathies  were  less  pronounced 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  than  were  those  of  most  of  his  countrymen. 
This,  however,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  affectionate  correspondence 
which  he  kept  up  with  his  English  friends,  nor  will  it  ])revent  us  of 
the  "  old  guard  "  in  the  Statistical  Society  from  recording  our 
deep  regret  at  losing  our  old  comrade,  Dr.  Anders  Nicolai  Kiaer. 
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STATISTICAi.    AND    ECONOMIC    AKTICLKS  IN 
RECEN'l'    I'KIJIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 

The  Accountant.     April  19,  I'JIO — Multiple  Dividend  Wurraiits. 
IJankers'  Magazine — 

May,  1919 — After  the  AVar  :    the  reconstructioTi  period.     The 

National  Revenue. 
June,  1919 — After  the  AVar:  the  reconstruction  periotl.     'i'lie 
Budget.     The  Treaty  of  Peace. 
Iiiqiaial    ImtUute,     JJuIlctin.       Oc/oher-I)eremJ)cr,     1918 — Minerals 
from  Rhodesia.     The  Empire's  trade  in  AA^ool  in  its  relation  to 
the  AV^ool  trade  of  the  AVorld. 
Inditutc  of  Actuaries,  Journal.     April,   1919 — Newton's  Interpola- 
tion   Formulas.      Fiu'ther  Notes :    Frascr  (Duncan  C),    M.A., 
F.I. A.       The    American-Canadian     Mortality     Investigation, 
1900-1915. 
Institute  of  Bankers,  Journal.     May,  1919 — The  Economic  Outlook  : 

Crammond  {Edgar). 
PnUic  Health.    May,  1919 — The  Medical  Services  under  a  Ministry 

of  Health  :  Parker  {C.  A.), 
lioyal  Society  of  Arts,  Journal — 

Aj^ril  25 — British  Engineering  and  AA'aterpower  Development : 

Gibson  (Professor  A.  II.). 
May   2 — Flax — Cultivation,    preparation,    spinning,    weaving  : 

Boase  (JF.  Norman). 
May  9 — Infant  Mortality  and  Housing  :  /////  (Leonard). 
May  23 — Railway  Transport  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  Kelway- 
Bamber(H.),  M.V.O. 

India — 

Indian  Jourmd  of  Economics.  December,  1918 — Practice  of  Co- 
operation :  Mehta  (Nanalal  C).  The  Art  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment (contd.):  VI.  Objects  of  Development :  Jevons(H.  Stanley). 
The  Indian  Income  Tax  :  Pagar  (S.  M.).  The  Price  of  Land  in 
the  Punjab  :  Calvert  (H.).  The  Relative  Prices  of  Food  Grains: 
O'Byrne  (G.  J.  E.). 

JFealth  of  India.  February,  1919 — Sir  Daniel  Hamilton's  proposal: 
Wolff  (H.  JF.).     The  Paper  Making  Industry  :  Maitt  (1!.  IF.). 

Cant^da — 

Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Transactions.  June  and  September,  1918 
— The  inheritance  of  the  length  of  the  flowering  and  ripening 
periods  in  wheat:  Thompson  (IF.  P.).  Le  partage  de  I'immi- 
gration  canadienne  depuis  1 900  :  Pellet ier  (Georges). 
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United  States — 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
May,  1919 — A  series  of  articles  on  International  Economics  by 
various  authors  :  Parts  I  and  VII.  Economic  Internationalism  ; 
Part  II.  Food  and  Eaw  Materials  ;  Part  III.  Foreign  Trade 
and  Markets ;  Part  IV.  International  Finance  ;  Part  V.  Inter- 
national Labour  ;  Part  VI.  Government  Direction  of  Trade  and 
Industry. 

American  Economic  Revieiv.  March,  1919 — The  Procedure  of  Con- 
temporary Eailway  Reorganization  :  Dewing  (Arthur  S.).  The 
War-Tax  Paradox  :  Davenpwt  {J.  H.).  Price  Fixing  in  a  Com- 
petitive Industry.  A  Pioneer  Case :  Haney  {Lewis  H.).  The 
Federal  Farm  Loan  System :  Putnam  (George  E.).  Labour 
Turnover  :  Eberle  (George  J.). 

Supplement.  March,  1919 — Economists  in  Public  Service. 
Annual  Address  of  the  President :  Fisher  (Irving).  Interest  on 
Investment  as  a  Factor  in  Manufacturing  Costs  :  Scovell  (Clin- 
ton H.).  Effect  of  Government  Control  on  Marketing  Methods 
and  Costs  :  Hibbard  (II.  H.).  Provisions  of  the  Food  Act  and 
activities  which  should  be  made  permanent:  Gephart  (W.  F.). 
The  War  and  the  Supply  of  Capital  :  Friday  (David).  The  War 
and  the  Rate  of  Interest :  Ketnmerer  (E.  IF.).  The  Possibility 
of  Compiling  an  Index  of  the  Cost  of  Living :  Meeker  (Royal). 
After- War  Readjustment :  Liberating  Gold  :  Miller  (A.  C). 
The  Agricultural  Ladder:  SpiUman  (IF.  J.).  Tenancy  in  an 
Ideal  System  of  Landed  Property  :  Galpin  (Charles  J.)  and  Ely 
(Richard  T.).  Land  Tenure  and  Public  Policy  :  Kent  (PFilliam). 
The  Economic  Factors  in  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  :  Follen- 
hoven  (G.  van). 

American  Journal  of  Sociology.  March,  1919 — Probable  economic 
future  of  American  Women  :  Snedden  (David). 

American  Statistical  Association.  March,  1919 — A  round  table 
discussion  of  Federal  Statistics.  Statistics  and  Government : 
Mitchell  (JVesley  C).  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Shipping- 
Board  :  Secrist  (Horace).  The  Statistical  work  of  the  Wai' 
Industries  Board  :  JFolman  (Leo).  The  Statistical  work  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  :  Swanson  (Arthur  E.).  The  Central  Bureau 
of  Planning  and  Statistics  :  (Potter  Z.  L.). 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  April,  1919 — The  Industii;il  Outlook  : 
Reed  (H.  L.).  The  War  Housing  Program  and  its  Future  : 
Hitchcock  (C.  N.).  Reconstruction  and  Natural  Resources : 
Zon  (R.). 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  March,  1919 — Difficulties  of  World 
Organization  :  /Ihichly  (F.  F.)  and  Oatman  (M  E.).  Price  Fixing 
in  the  Uiiite<l  States  diu'iiig  tlic  AVar.      T. :   Hanry  (Leivis  H.). 

Egypt — 

L'^gypte  Conlemporaine.  April,  1919 — Quelques  rom;u'(|ues  sin*  le 
fonctionnemeiit  des  Socit'-les  co-operatives  agrioolcs  en  Egypte  : 
Sadik  Bell  H  rue  in. 


I.T4         S/(i/i.<linil  itnd  Krononiir  A iiir}i'<i  in  Ilerenf  I'lrioiliad.^.        [Mny, 

Franck 

/iidlrdn  ill'  S/ii/isliipie  rt  ilr  Lrijislnlitin  t'oinjinr^r  — 

Fchrnari/,  1919 — La  f'roductioii  dcs  alfools  en  1917  et  19 IS. 

.^farrh,   1919 — La  production  dcs  viii8  ct  des  cidres  en   1918. 
I5el^ium  :    La  Haniiue  natioiiale  sous  I'occupatiou  allemande 
(1914-191 8).     Suisse  :  Budget  de  rexeroioe  1019. 
Jinnnnl  iles  Kranomistes  — 

.Ijiril,  1919 — lia  tyraiuiie  socialiste  et  le  triomphe  de  Ivarl 
Mar.x  :  ]'n's-(iiii/of.  K<^flexioiis  d'^conomiste :  Situatictii 
ouviit-re  on  An^letorre.  K»'fornie  rnori»'taite  et  fiscale  en 
l)(jheme.  (.Question  des  changes  a  Paris:  Hafl'alovirJi  (A.). 
LTnification  de  I'Afrique  du  Nord  :  lienuird  {Fran^oiii).  Le 
Desarmement  et  la  liberte  des  mors:  Lamhfrf  {Henri). 
L'MirorL  eanadieii  poui'  la  guerre  mondiale :  hptnirrin 
[Maurice). 

May,  1919 — Les  Grandes  Compagnies  de  chemins   de  fer  en 
1918:  Nouvioii  {Georf/es  de).     La  Circulatiou  fiduciaire  et  I'Or 
aux  Etats-Unis  durant  la  guerre  :  liaffalorirh  [Arthur).     Le 
Bolchevisnie  en  Russie  :  liaffalovich  {Arthur). 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris — 

April,     1919 — La    Caisse    de    la    Confederation    Helvetique : 
Dewaurin  { Maurice). 
L'evue  d'Econoniie  Politique — 

March-April,  1919 — La  politi([ue  t'ran(;,aise  en  niatiere  d'im- 
portation  pendant  la  guerre  :  Aftalion  {AU/crt).  Le  mouve- 
ment  de  la  population  pendant  la  guerre  dans  la  France 
non  envahie :  Bourdon  (Jean).  Les  relations  commerciales 
germano-russes  et  I'avenir:  Glasoff  {Vladimir).  Les  causes 
(le  la  hausse  des  prix :  Mourre  {Le  Barrm  Charles). 

Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economisti — 

March,  1919 — Problerai  econoniici  dell'  Italia  alia  Conferenza 
di  Parigi :  Cahiati  {Attilin).  L'  impiego  delle  maccbine  in 
agricoltura  :  Marenrjhi  {E.).  Movinienti  operai  e  riduzione 
delle  ore  di  lavoro  nelle  Industrie  Liglesi  :  Xola  {Carlo  Di). 

April,   1919 — II  Censimento  dei  profughi  di  guerra  :  Casfrilli 

{Vincenzo).     II  vizio  organico  della  proprieta  territoriale  in 

Sardegna :     VincUi   {Marcrlln),      La   Situazione    economica  : 

Amoroso  {Lnigi). 

LaJiiformaSociale.     Marrh-A])ri\,   1919 — La  ricchezza  .  nazionale 

e  il  costo  economico  della  guerra  :  Jannaccone  {Pasquale).     La 

Liquidazione   dei   debiti    di    guerra:    Scott    {William    Pohert). 

CtH    Effetti    dei   censimenti   delle   denuncie   e   dei   sequestri : 

Fatetta  {Federico). 
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LIST    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

Since  March,  1919,  the  Society  has  received  the  publications 
enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  l»e  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

I.  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

(a)   United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingrdom — 

Mines  and  Quarries.  Output  of  Coal  and  otlier  Minei-als  :  Number  of 
Persons  Employed,  1918.  (Advance  proof,  subject  to  correction  of  the 
Tables  forrainff  part  of  the  General  Report  for  1918.)  7  pp.,  fol.  Loudon, 
1918.     (The  Home  Office.) 

England  and  Wales.  Eegistrar-Greneral's  Report  of  Births,  Deatlis  and 
Marriages,  1917.  496  pp.,  8vo.  London,  1919.  5*.  net.  (The  Registrar- 
General.) 

Supplement  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births, 

Deatlis  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.  Part  III,  Registration 
Summary  Tables.  (1901-10.)  76-5  pp.,  fnl.  London,  1919.  Price  8.s-.  net. 
(The  Registrar-General.) 


(b)    India  and  Dominions. 
India — 

Education.  Progress  of  Education  in  India,  1912-1917.  (Seventh  Quin- 
quennial ReTiew,  Vol.  II.)  200  pp.,  fol.  Calcutta,  1919.  Price  3*. 
(Bureau  of  Education,  India.) 
Industry.  Indian  Industrial  Commission,  1916-18  Report.  355  +  xviii 
pp.,  8vo.  Calcutta,  1918.  Price  1*.  Qd.  Appendices  to  the  Report. 
183  pp.,  fol.     Calcutta,  1919.     (The  Commission.) 

Canada — 

Industry.     Census  of  Industry,  1917.     Part  IV.    Section  4.    Pulp  and  Paper. 

52  +  xi  pp.,  8vo.      Ottawa,  1919.      Price  5  cents.      (Dominion  Bureau  of 

Statistics.) 
Natural  Resources   Intelligence   Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior.     The 

new    Manitoba    District :    its   resources   and    development.      41    pp.,  8vo. 

Ottawa,  1919.      Map  showing  the  Land  Registration  and  Judicial  Districts 

of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.     (The  Department.) 
Ontario.   Agriculture.      Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Bulletin   26S.     Farm 

Crops  :  results  of  experiments  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural   College.     By 

C.   A.    Zavitz.      80  pp.,  8vo.      Toronto,   1919.      (Ontario  Department  of 

Agriculture.) 
Bulletin  269.     Hay  and  Pasture   Crops,  Grasses,  Clovera,  etc.      By 

C.  A.  Zavitz,  B.S.A.,  and  W.  J.  Squirrell,  B.S.A.     72  pp.,  Svo.     Toronto 

1919.     (Id.) 

New  Zealand- 
Census.       October    15th,    1916.      Part    X.       Race    Aliens.       24   pp.,    Sro. 
Wellington,  1918.     (The  Government  Statistician.) 


43f)  List  of  /I'/i/i/ions  fn  t/ie  Lilitvri/.  [May, 

((•)  Foreign   Countries. 
Belerium — 

Acii(16inif  Koyii'o.     Foridations  Acadi'iniquos  :     Prix  (Piorre  — J.)  et  Edouard 

Van  lifMiedon.     3  p]).,  8vo.      UruHscls.     ('Ihc  Aeademv.) 
lliippirt  Succinct  sur  I'ctal,  dii  Palais  di-s    AcademicH   aprcs   Ic  depart 

des   Alle)n:inds.     Par   Luiis    le    Nain.      7    pp..  text.willi  H  pliotr>grapli8. 

I'nissels,  19M).     (Ai'ademie  Koyale.) 
Fndiisti-y.      r.a  Situation  des  Industries  en  Hclgiqiu'.    r0])]).,8vo.     J'ruxelles, 

lit  19.     (Ministore  de  I'lndustrie.) 
Labour.       Stutistiq.ie    des    Accidents    du    Travail,    10()7.      417    pp.,    -tto. 

Bruxclles,  1919.     (Fd.) 

Annuaire   de  la    Legislation   du   Trsnail.       S58   j)p.,  8vo.      Bruxelles, 

1910.     (/(/.) 

Le  Secours  aux  Cliftmeurs.  Conipte  rendu  des  Travaux  et  des  Con- 
elusions  dp  la  Commission  Speciale  du  Chdmage.  30  pp.,  8vo.  Brussels. 
April,  1918.     (W.) 

Rapports  Annuele   de  I'lnsjiection  flu   Travail,   lOl^^.      .5.58  pp.,  Svo. 

Biuxelles,  1919.     (fd.) 

Mines.  Annales  des  Mines  de  Belgique,  Annee,  1919.  (Tome  XX.  2me, 
fjivraison.)     757  pp.,  8vo.     Bruxelles,  1919.     (Admin,  des  Mines.) 

France — 

Finances.  La  France  Financiere  et  Economique.  Tome  I.  3.30  pp.,  Svo. 
Paris,  1919.     Price  8  fr.  50.     (Ministere  des  Finances.) 

Italy— 

Milan.  Savings  Banks.  Istituto  di  Milauo  per  le  Case  Popolari  od 
economiclie,  1917-1918.     35  pp.,  Svo.     Milan,  1919.     (The  Institute.) 

Portugal  — 

Census.  Censo  da  Popula^.ao  da  Cidade  de  Lisboa,  1911.  208  pp.,  Svo. 
Lisbon,  1918.     (Ministerio  das  Finanq-as.) 

Sweden — 

Flections,  1918.     103  pp.,  Svo.     Stockholm,  1919.     (Bibl.  de  la  R.   Univ. 

de  Uppsala.) 
Water  power.      Monterade  Yattenkraft.      258  pp.,  Svo.     Stockholm,  1919. 

(Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.) 

United  States- 
Children's  Bureau.      An  Outline  for  a  Birth  Registration   Test.     (Bureau 
Publication     No.     54.)        13     pp.,     Svo.       Washington,      1919.        (The 
Bureau.) 
Education.     Educational  Work  of  tlie  Churches  in  1916-18.      Bulletin,  1919, 
No.  10.     Department  of  the  Interior    (Advance  Sheets  from  the   Biennial 
Survey  of  Education,  1916-18.    .53  pp.,  Svo.    Washington,  3919.    (Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.) 
Counecticut.     Labour.     Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  on  the  Conditions  of 
Wage-Earners  in  the  State,  1918.     Svo.,  144  pp.      Hartford,   1919.      (The 
Bureau.) 

Labour  Laws.     Revision  of,   1918.      91   pp.,    Svo.       Hartford,    1919. 

(W.) 
New  York  State — 

Labour.  The  Industrial  Replacement  of  IMen  by  Women  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  (Department  of  Labour,  Special  Bulletin  No.  93).  68  pp., 
Svo.     March,  1919.     (Tlie  Department.) 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  Industrial  Safety  Congress.     225  pp.,   Svo. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1918.     (State  Industrial  Commission.) 
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(c)  ForeigTi  Countries— Con^rf.  • 

United  States — Contd. 

Ohio.  Industrial  Commission.  Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Ohio.  Vol.  v.,  No.  1.  Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in 
Ohio  on  May  15th,  1918.  46  pp.,  8vo.  Columbus,  Ohio,  1919.  (The 
Commission.) 

Statistics  of  Mines  and  Quarries  in  Ohio.     Bulletin  of     the  Industrial 

Commission,  Vol.  v.,  No.  2.      98  pp.,  8vo.      Columbus,  Ohio,   1919.      {Id.) 


(d)  International. 

Institut  International  de  Statistique — 

Bulletin.     Tome  XX.     Livraisons  I.  II.  et  Supplement.  8  vols.,  8vo.    Hague, 
1916.     (The  Institute.) 

II.    AUTHORS    AND    MISCELLANEOUS. 

Booth  {Charles).     A  Memoir.     176   pp.,   Svo.     London,  1918.      (Mr.    G-.    M. 

Booth.) 
Business  Prospects  Year  Book,  1919.     Edited  bj   C.  P.  Hailey  and  D.  Willson 
Lloyd.      258  pp.,  8vo.     Cardiff    and    London,    1919.      10*.    net.     (Mr.    D. 
Willson  Lloyd.) 
Carnegie   Endowment    for    International    Peace   (Division    of  Economics    and 
History) — 

EfTects  of  the  War  upon  Insurance,   with   special  reference  to  the  Sub- 
stitution of  Insurance  for  Pensions.     By  William  F.  Gephart.      302  pp., 
large  8vo.     New  York,  1918.     Price  4*.  6d.      (Humphrey  Milford.) 
Economic  Effects  of  the  War  upon  Women  and  Children  in  Great  Britain. 
By  Irene  Osgood  Andrews  and  Margaretta  Hobbs.     190  pp.,   Svo.     New 
York,  1918.     Price  4*.  Qd.     (Humphrey  Milford.) 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace — Preliminary  Economic  Studies 
of  the  Wai' — - 

The  Financial  History  of  Great  Britain,  1914-18.      By  Frank  L.   McVey. 
101  pp.,  large  Svo.    New  York,  1918.    Price  4*.  Qd.   (Humphrey  Milford.) 
Carnegie    Endowment    for    International    Peace — Division     of    International 
Law — 

The   Treaties  of  1785,    1799    and   1S2S  between    the  United   States   and 
Prussia.     Edited  by  James  Brown  Scott.      207  pp.,  4to.      New  York, 
1918.     (Carnegie  Endowment.) 
Carter  {Henry).      The  Control  of  the  Drink  Trade.      343  pp.,  Svo.      London, 

1919.     Price  4*.  Qd.  net.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.") 
Charriaut  {Henri)   and  Hacaidt   {Tiaoid).      La   Liquidation   Financiore  de  la 

Guerre.     96  pp.,  Svo.     Paris,  1919.     (Librairie  Felix  Alcan.) 
Cohoell  {N.  P.),  M.D.     Medical  Education,  1916-18.     Bulletin,   1918,   No.  46. 
Department  of  the  Interior.     (Advance  Sheets  from  the  Biennial  Survey   of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  1916-18.)     28  pp.,  Svo.      Washington,  1919. 
(The  Department.) 
Cox  {Harold).     The  Coal  Industry.     Dangers  of  Nationalisation.      18  pp.,  Svo. 

London,  1919.     (Third  Impression.)     Price  6^^.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 
Decimal  Association.     Decimal  Coinage.     14  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1919. 

Industrial  Reconstruction    and   the   Metric   System.      By    H.    AUcock. 

8  pp.,  Svo.     (The  Decimal  Association.) 
Doriufl  (C).    Die  Bevolkerungsbewegung  im  Weltkrieg.     I.  Deutschland.    2nd 
Edition.     (Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  tlic  Study  of  the  Social  Consequences  of 
the  War,  Denmark.)     99  j)p.,  Svo.     Copenhagen,  March,  1919. 
Doiigharty  {Harold).       Notes    on    Dojjosit    Pension   Schemes.        16    pp.,    Svo. 

London,  1919.     Price  2,v.     (Tlie  Author.) 
Hdgeivorth  {Frofexsor  F.    I'.).     A  Variant  Proof  of  the  Distribution  of   Veloci- 
ties in  a  Molecidar  Chaos  (repi  luted  from  tlie  Philosopliical  Magazine,  1913). 
3  pp.,  Svo.     1913. 
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»  II.    Authors  and  miscellaneous  —Contd. 

Fi.ilier  (/rriiii/).  Ad juHting  Waj^rs  to  tlu- C'o^t  of  Living  (rc])rintcfl  from  the 
Moiitlily  l.al)i>ur  Kcvimv).     5  pp.,  8vo.     lltl'.t.     (Tlie  Author.) 

Iluniimizing    Iiidu.strv   (reprinted    from    tlic   Annuls    of    tlic    Amerinin 

Acudeniy  of  rolitical  and' Social   Scifiice,  ilurch,  191!)).     8  pp.,  8to.     1919. 
(The  Author.) 

The   Now  I'rice  Kevoltition.      7  pp.,  8vo.      U.S.,  J  (Hit.       L'.S.  l)e])artmeiit 

of  Labour. 

Garvin  {J.  L.).       Eeonomio    Foundation;*    of    l'eai('.       574  ))p.,   8vi).        1919. 

London.     12.v.  net.     (Wacnnllan  <.^  Co.) 
Ghose  {S.  C).     A  Monograph  on  Indian  Railway  Kates.       o9o   p]).,   large  8vo. 

Calcutta,  1918      Price  4*.  Gd.     (The  Author.) 
Heykiny  {Baron  A.).     I.  Eolslievisni  and  Pusillanimity.     II.  The  Baltic  Pro- 
blem.    4(5  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1919.     Price  l.v.     (P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Hoffman  {Frederick  L.,  LL.D.).     A  plan   for  a  more   effective   Federal    and 

State    Health    Administration.      87    pp.,    8vo.,    1919.     (Prudential    Press, 

Newark,  N.J.) 
Illinois,  University  of.     Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences.     Vol.  v.,  No.  4,    Dec, 

1916.     Mine    Taxation  in  the  United  States.     275  pp.,  Svo.    L^rbana,   1916. 

Price  $1.50.     (Tlie  University.) 

Vol.    vii,    No.  3.     The    American    Municipal    Executive.      Bv    Russell 

McCulloch    Story.      229    pp.,    Svo.,    1918.      Urbana.     Price    .?1.25.      (The 
University.) 

Vol.  vii,  Nos.   1   and  2.     Legislative  Regulation  of  Railway  Finance  in 

England.     Parts  1  and  2.     By  Clung  Chun  Wang.     19G  pp.,  Svo.     Urbana, 
1918.     Price  75  cents.     (The  University). 

Insurance  Institute  of  America.     Proceedings  of  lOlh  Conference.     6S  pp.,  Svo. 

191S.     Haltimore,  Md.     (The  Institute.) 
Irving  National  Bank  Series.     Vol.  iii,   No.   4.      Foreign   Trade  Thought  of 

1918.  75  pp.,  Svo.     New  York,  191S.     (Irving  National  Bank.) 

Vol.  iv.  No.  3.       Co-operative  Service  in  Foreign  Trade.      17  pp.,  Svo. 

New  York,  1919.     (The  Bank.) 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science. 
XXXVI,  No.  4.  French  Protestantism,  1559-1562.  By  Caleb  Guyer 
Kelly.     178  pp.,  Svo.     Baltimore,  191S.     (The  University.) 

XXXVII,   No.  1.      Unemployment  and  American  Trade  Unions.      By 

D.  P.  Smelser.      154  pp.,  Svo.      Baltimore,  1919.     (The  University.) 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Interim  Report  of  the  Banking,  Currency, 
and  Exchanges  Committee  of  the  Chamber.  Part  I.  Dealing  with  matters  with 
regard  to  which  the  Committee  have  come  to  definite  conclusions.  Part  II. 
Referring  to  the  First  Interim  Report  of  the  Treasury  Committee  on 
Currency  and  the  Foreign  Exchanges  after  the  War.     18  pp.,  fol.     London, 

1919.  (Mr.  FaithfuU  Begg,  Chairman  of  the  Committee.) 

McLennan    (Prof.  J.    C).      Science    and    Industry   in    Canada.      29  pp.,  Svo. 

London.  1919.     (Trade  Commissioner  for  Cauiida.) 
Martin   (Z).   P.    W.).     Worker's    Guide   to   the    Health   and   Unemployment 

Insurance  Act,  1911.     89  pp.,  Svo.     Zd.  net.     (The  Author.) 
Milnes  {A.).     The  Economic  Foundations  of   Reconstruction.     226  pp.,  Svo. 

London,  1919.     Price  6*.  6^.  net.     (Macdonald  and  Evans.) 
Mineral   Industry:  its  Statistics,   Technology  and   Trade  during  1917.      Vol. 

xxvi.      Edited   by    G-.    A.    Roush  and  Allison    Butts.      16   pp.,    large    Svo. 

New  York,  1918. 
Minnesota,  University  of.     Research   Publications.     \o\.  viii,  No.  1.     Relation 

between  Dependency  and     Retardation.       A  Study  of  1,361  Public    School 

Children  known  to  the  Minneapolis  Associated  Charities.     By  M.  K.  Beard. 

17  pp.,  Svo.     Minneapolis,  1919.     Price  25  cents.     (The  University.) 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa.     Income  Tax,  AVeights  and  Measui-es,  Stamp 

Duties    and    Coinage,     Britisli,     Colonial,     and    Foreign.       325    pp.,    Svo. 

London,  191S.     (The  National  Bank  of  South  Africa.) 
Rolert.son  (W.  A.)&ndiFisher  {A.).     Odd  Time  Tables.    80  pp.,  Svo.     London, 

1919.     Price  8«.  Gd.     (Oliver  and  Boyd.) 
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II.  Authors  and  Miscellaneous — Contd. 

Rodun  (F.  de  A.).     Organizauion  de  la  Estaclistica  en  Espaua.     46  pp.,  8vo. 
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1.  Introductory  Remarks. 
"  In  representing  the  wealth  of  nations  as  consisting,  not 
in  the  unconsuniable  riches  of  money,  but  in  the  consumable 
goods  annually  reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  Society 
.  .  .  (their)  doctrine  seems  to  be  in  every  respect  as  just  as 
it  is  generous  and  liberal.  .  .  .  They  have  for  some  years 
past  made  a  pretty  considerable  sect,  distinguisliod  in  the 
French  Republic  of  letters  by  the  name  of  '  Economists.'  " — 
Adam  Smith. 

No  apology  is  necxled  for  dealing  with  this  subject  at  the  present 
time  when  the  air  is  filled  with  discussions  about  national  wealth, 
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capital  levies,  iiidemnitieB  and  kiudied  queations.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  class  of  peiHons  wlio  profess  to  despise  and  distrust 
statistics  and  Btatistical  methods.  They  are  usually  the  first  to 
rush  to  statistics  when  they  are  in  trouble,  and  to  use  them  without 
investigation  or  discrimination.  While  there  is  a  very  considerable 
literature  upon  this  particular  subject — running  into  many  scores  of 
works — it  is  extraordinary  how  the  less  responsible  efforts,  often 
mere  partisan  guesses,  gain  a  footing  and  keep  currency  with  serious 
and  reasoned  estimates.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
partisan  who  is  out  to  prove  his  point  is  nearly  always  best  pleased 
by  an  extreme  figure,  and  so  we  find  that  current  estimates  of  the 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  (in  1914)  used  in  polemical  literature, 
range  from  10,000  millions  to  24,000  millions  sterling. 

At  another  moment  the  fickle  user  of  figures  seeks  to  prove  that 
statistics  of  wealth  have  no  real  meaning,  that  they  assume  an 
impossible  and  sudden  realisation  of  all  commodities,  that  they  omit 
certain  items  of  well-being,  and  so  on  ;  and  because  estimates  made 
up  on  one  particular  principle  are  not  really  serviceable  for  every 
possible  use,  they  are  condemned  as  being  useful  for  none.  The 
very  wide  variations  that  exist  in  estimates  purporting  to  represent 
the  same  facts — for  the  popular  use  of  statistics  dislikes  all  qualifica- 
tions, and  drops  out  all  footnotes  or  definitions — is  perhaps  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  ultimate  distrust.  And  yet,  of  course,  pro- 
posals for  progress  in  modern  civilisation  and  solutions  of  its  problems 
depend  to  an  increasing  extent  not  merely  upon  correct  aggregations 
and  classifications  of  numbers,  but  also  still  more  upon  rnethods  of 
estimation,  or  statistical  science  as  distinct  from  State-arithmetic,  in 
those  fields  where  precise  measurement  or  enumeration  is  not  possible. 

The  uses  to  which  estimates  of  national  wealth  and  income  may 
be  put  are  many  and  various.     They  include  : — 

1.  Tests  of  "  progress  "  by  way  of  comparisons  between  different 
years,  to  show  the  accumulation  of  capital ;  tests  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  according  to  the  form  or  embodiment  which  wealth  takes  ; 
of  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or  in  the  value  of 
money. 

2.  Tests  of  the  relative  "  prosperity  "  or  resources  of  different 
nations  or  communities,  either  as  a  whole  or  per  head  of  the  popula 
tion,  and  in  relation  to  their  national  debts. 

3.  Comparisons  of  income  with  capital  and  property. 

4.  Considerations  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  according  to 
individual  fortunes,  and  changes  in  that  distribution. 

5.  Consideration  of  the  applicability  and  yield  of  schemes  of 
taxation,  e.g.,  the  capital  levy. 
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6.  Questions  relating  to  War  indemnities. 

It  is  in  connection  rather  with  the  second,  fifth  and  sixth  classes 
above  that  the  public  mind  is  most  exercised  at  the  present  moment, 
and  a  great  deal  of  careful,  as  well  as  much  careless,  work  has  quite 
recently  been  done  in  this  field  of  statistics. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  capital  wealth 
or  income  at  any  given  moment  is  not  a  sole  test  of  ability  to  bear 
indemnities — it  is  only  a  partial  measure,  and  the  potential  wealth  in 
ungotten  minerals  and  resources,  as  well  as  the  character  of  com- 
merce and  distribution  of  income,  are  important  factors  in  the 
problem.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  present  values  are 
on  a  very  dijEEerent  scale  from  thos?  which  are  being  discussed  in 
this  paper,  and  the  true  money  measure  of  present  wealth  can  only 
be  guessed  at  for  some  time  yet. 

2.  The  Object  of  this  Paper. 

The  objects  of  the  present  treatment  of  the  subject  are  : — 

1.  To  review  the  great  mass  of  recent  work  from  difEeient 
countries,  and  to  select  the  most  authoritative  and  careful  efforts, 
presenting  the  main  results  for  the  British  reader  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  paper. 

2.  To  present  those  results  in  a  uniform  notation  in  currenc}^ 
adjusted  as  at  a  uniform  date,  1914,  and  to  relate  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  like  subject-matter  for  each  country.  The  year  1914,  as 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  represents  the  latest  date  for  which  satis- 
factory statistics  are  generally  available.  No  useful  work  can  be 
done  on  any  later  year,  so  great  is  the  disturbing  effect  of  war. 
As  soon  as  stable  conditions  are  again  reached,  and  proper  measure- 
ments can  be  made,  not  only  will  1914  serve  as  a  point  from  M^hich 
to  measure  the  effects  of  war,  but  it  will  also  serve  to  show  tlie  com- 
parative changes  for  different  nations. 

3.  To  subject  the  data  and  methods  involved  to  careful  analysis 
and  criticism,  so  far  as  that  may  be  possible.  At  present,  estimates 
of  every  kind,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  pass  muster  together  as 
equals.  I  shall  endeavour  to  label  them  ac&ording  to  their  probable 
degree  of  approximation  to  the  facts,  or  rather,  according  to  the 
extent  I  feel  able  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  inaccurate.  Here  I 
shall  use  the  term  "  possible  range  of  error  "  out  of  the  ordinary 
signification  attaching  to  "  probable  error,"  and  to  bear  the  following 
meaning : — 

The  estimate  undtsr  each  detailed  head  is  considered,  and  the 
eactent  to  which  it  may  possibly  be  deficient  or  excessive  is  judged 
by  reference  to  the  cliaractiT  of  the  data  and  (.lie  methods  employed. 

2  K  2 
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The  "  minus  "  riuige  of  error  is  not  ahvays  equal  to  the  "  plus  " 
range  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  an  aggregated  valuation  used 
for  taxation,  which  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  be  excessive  as  it  is 
to  be  deficient,  in  normal  circumstances.     All  the  "  minuses  "  and 
all  the  "  pluses  "  are  then  separately  totalled.     It  will  be  obvious 
that  as  all  the  details  are  unlikely  to  err  in  tlie  same  direction,  the 
final  aggregate  valuation  is  probably  much  closer  to  the  absolute 
truth  than  this  "  posHible  range  of  error  "  would  indicate,  and  the 
latter  usually  expresses  a  generous  estimate  for  the  probable  error.' 
The   determination   of   these   percentages  rests  on  no  absolute   or 
external  criteria— they  are  purely  subjective  judgments  of  my  own, 
and,   therefore,   the   personal   equation   must   be   very   prominent. 
There  is,  however,  this  one  limit  to  that  disadvantage — the  same  per- 
sonal equation  runs  throughout  all  the  estimates  of  error,  and  they 
are  not  the  products  of  different  observers.     In  order  that  some  kind 
of   relative   value  may  be   attached  to  the  different  estimates   of 
national  wealth,  I  have  introduced  for  the  purposes  of  my  final 
table,  in  which  they  would  otherwise  appear  as  of  equal  reliability, 
a  system  of  grading.     Those  cases  in  which,  f/he  "  possible  range  of 
"  error  "  is  not  greater  than  lo  per  cent,  of  the  whole  estimate   are 
classed    as    Grade    I.      Those    where    it    may  be    more    than    lo 
but    not    more    than    20    per    cent,    are    called    Grade    II,    and 
those  similarly  between  20  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent.  Grade  III, 
while  the  mere  "  guesses  "  not  based  on  recent  broad  data  are  put  in 
Grade  IV.     An  estimate  that  at  the  time  might  have  been  put  in 
one  grade  may,  so  far  as  the  final  summary  for  1914  is  concerned, 
be  re-graded  in  a  lower  category  if  in  bringing  it  up  to  the  level  of 
1914  further  possibility  of  error  is  introduced.     As  this  is  the  first 
efiort  of    the  kind,  I  ofier  every  apology  for    its    empirical    and 
elementary  character,  but  I  think  it  represents  an  attempted  advance 
in  this  realm  of  comparative  statistics. 

4.  The  final  object— which,  however,  in  point  of  arrangement  comes 

first is  to  discuss  briefly  the  various  methods  that  are  available  for 

the  determination  of  national  income  and  national  capital,  and  their 
chief  characteristics  or  limitations,  for  I  feel  that  many  readers  may 
have  but  little  information  before  them  on  this  subject.  I  shall 
alno  add  a  brief  and  selected  bibhography  of  recent  work.  An 
extensive  list,  down  to  1913,  is  contained  in  Corrado  Gini's  great  work, 
"  L'Ammontare  e  la  Composizione  della  Eicchezza  delle  Nazioni," 
enumerating  some  three  to  four  hundred  references,  mainly  for  capital 

^  While  I  should  not  care  to  give  a  precise  expression  for  the  probable  error 
ill  these  circumstances,  I  do  mt  think  it  would  ordinaril}' exceed  1^  p, 
where  p  ia  the  "  possible  range  of  error,"  +  or  — . 
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only.  A  good  statement  of  recent  contributions  is  given  by  Lan- 
franco  Maroi  in  "  Come  si  calcola  e  a  quanto  ammonta  la  ricchezza 
"  d'ltalia  e  delle  altre  principali  nazioni,"  while  the  official  report 
of  the  Australian  census  has  a  list  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
references. 

I  have  included  very  few  references  to  the  earlier  estimates  in 
each  country,  however  well  known  or  valuable,  for  reasons  of  space. 
In  the  first  place,  the  further  removed  they  are  from  1914  the  more 
risky  it  is  to  "  build  "  up  on  them  to  reach  a  figure  for  that  date. 
In  the  second  place,  all  competent  investigators  can  be  relied  upon 
to  make  the  most  of  the  work  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  use  it  so 
far  as  it  is  valuable. 

For  reasons  of  space  also,  I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  measure- 
ment of  progress  in  the  different  countries,  or  the  comparative  dis- 
tribution of  property  and  income,  or  to  any  extent  on  the  proj^or- 
tions  of  capital  which  are  represented  by  diflerent  classes  of  pro- 
perty. These  topics  may  form  in  themselves  suitable  matter  for 
further  papers  at  a  later  date. 

3.  General  Observations  on  Comparisons  in  Wealth. 

"  The  nutrition  of  a  Commonwealth  consisteth  in  the  Plenty 

"  and  Distribution  of  materials  conducing  to  life  :  In  Concoction 

or  "  Preparation     . 

"  By  Concoction,  I  understand  the  reducing  of  all  commodities 

"  which  are  not  presently  consumed,  but  reserved  for  nourisli- 

"  ment  in  time  to  come,  to  something  of  equal  value     .     .     . 

"  and  this  is  nothing  else  but  gold,   and  silver,  and  money. 

"  For  gold  and  silver  being  (as  it  happens)  almost  in  all  countries 

"  of  the  world  highly  valued,  is  a  commodious  measure  of  the 

"  value  of  all  things  else  between  nations.    .    .    .   'By  the  means 

"  of  which  measure,  all  commodities,  moveable  and  immoveable, 

"  are  made  to  accompany  a  man  to  all  places  of  his  resort, 

"  within  and  without  the  place  of  his  ordinary  residence  ;    and 

"  the  same  passeth  from  man  to   man  within  the  Common- 

"  wealth,  and  goes  round  about,  nourishing  (as  it  passeth)  every 

"  part  thereof ;    in  so  much  as  this  concoction  is,  as  it  were, 

"  the  signification  of  the  Commonwealth," — Hdbbes. 

In  my  experience,  for  the  sake  at  any  rate  of  those  readers  who  arc 

new  to  the  subject,  it  is  never  wise  to  set  abroad  comparisons  of  this 

character  without  reference — even  at  the  risk  of  repetition — to  the 

chief  limitations  and  dangers  involved.     I  have  dealt  with  some 

aspects  of  the  subject  in  "  British  Incomes  and  Property." 

(i)  It  is  obvious  that  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  tribal  community 
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iiK'HHiut'd  ill  cowrie  sIicIIh  (even  if  the  valuation  in  hIk-IIh  were  reduofd 
to  .sterling  at  the  "  par  of  exchange  "  for  such  shells  with  a  gold 
currency)  would  not  be  comparable  with  the  wealth  of  a  civilised 
cnmmiuiity.  There  would  be  many  things  by  which  the  native  sets 
grciit  store,  and  wliieh,  in  short,  are  valuable  to  him,  but  have  no 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  a  European,  while  many  treasures  to  a  European 
would  be  "  worthless  "  to  the  native.  The  two  countries  might 
theoretically  contain  each  the  same  physical  objects  of  possession, 
and  yet  register  quite  different  aggregates  of  "  wealth."  The  illus- 
tration is,  of  course,  an  extreme  one,  but  it  is  intended  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  in  the  countries  to  be  compared  men  mu.st  care  for  the 
8ame  objects  in  a  similar  way,  and  their  scale  of  relative  values  must 
be  akin.  To  the  extent  to  which  countries  diverge  in  this  respect, 
the  comparisons  will  be  invalid. 

(ii)  Consideration  of  the  aggregate  of  gross  personal  wealth  with- 
out regard  to  a  national  debt,  and  the  taxation  consequent  thereon 
(even  if  the  whole  debt  is  held  at  home),  may  lead  to  ridiculous 
results.  The  stock  may  be  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  investors, 
but  it  is  a  concealed  liability,  by  way  of  taxation,  on  the  incomes  and 
capital  generally.^ 

Tlie  usual  way,  and  I  think  the  best  way,  of  treating  this  matter 
in  the  past,  has  been  to  count  as  wealth  the  individual  holdings  in 
Government  stock,  but  to  deduct  the  debt  as  a  mortgage  on  the  property 
owned  by  the  State  or  collective  comnnmity.  The  practice  of  valuing 
national  wealth  varies  in  different  countries,  some  being  much  more 
inclusive  in  the  matter  of  State  property,  and  this  difference  would 
be  a  source  of  trouble  in  making  comparisons  if  the  gross  value  were 
in  question.  But  the  amount  of  the  net  capital,  after  deducting  the 
debt,  is  so  much  smaller  that  its  bears  a  relatively  insignificant  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  national  capital,  and  so  this  method  of  deduct- 
ing the  debt  tends  to  diminish  the  dif&culty  and  the  importance  of  the 
exact  comparability  of  the  estimates  for  different  countries  so  far  as 
the  year  1914  is  concerned.  In  all  comparisons  and  estimates  for 
later  years  the  matter  will  assume  great  importance,  for  the  deduction 
of  the  debt  from  State  property  will  often  give  a  minus  quantity, 
which  for  many  purposes,  though  not  for  all,  should  reduce  the 
aggregate  of  personal  wealth.* 

(iii)  The  wealth  of  a  country  may  mean  either  the  value  of  the 
objects  found  within  its  boundaries,  or  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants, 
including  their  foreign  possessions,  and  excluding  wealth  within  the 

^  British  Inco:nes,  p.  390. 

-  Vide  "  An  estimate  of  tbe  capital  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
private  hands."     Economic  Journal,  September,  1918. 
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country  held  by  people  abroad.  The  confusion  between  these  two 
ideas  has  played  havoc  with  discussions  on  such  subjects  as  thr 
"  Taxable  Capacity  of  Ireland."^  It  is  the  latter  sense — the  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants — that  is  mainly  under  consideration  in  this  paper. 
That  aspect  is  foremost  when  questions  of  taxation  are  prominent, 
but  there  are  matters,  such  as  the  inalienable  wealth  of  a  country  in 
a  geographical  sense  (for  warlike  ]nirposes)  for  which  the  former  is 
important.  A  colony  capitalised  from  the  home  country  may  be 
poor  by  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  but  rich  in  its  resources  and  the 
actual  yield  within  its  borders. 

(iv)  Wealth  in  private  hands  is  not  easy  to  define  exactly,  for  there 
are  various  shades  of  ownership  : — 

(a)  Absolute  personal  disposition  of  the  whole  value. 
(6)  Trust  interests. 

(c)  Collective  ownership  with  only  potential  specific  alloca- 
tion to  individuals,  such  as  the  reserves  of  companies  which  may 
be  of  higher  value  in  the  hands  of  the  company  than  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  market  value  of  individual  interests  therein. 

{d)  Collective  ownership,  without  the  possibility  of  individual 
allocation,  social  private  wealth,  such  as  churches,  clubs,  etc. 
Similarly,   communal  wealth  is  not  all  of  the  same  degree  of 
"  dispersion  "  in  value  : — 

(a)  City  and  local  property  like  waterworks,  buildings  and 
trams,  having  a  "  value  "  determinable  by  deliberate  com- 
parison with  privately  owned  objects. 

{h)  National  property,  varying  from  a  museum  to  a  navy. 
The  closeness  with  which  a  "  market  value  "  can  be  assigned 
varies  with  the  class  of  wealth,  for,  if  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
market,  one  naturally  tends  towards  the  adoption  of  the  cost  of 
production. or  reproduction.  Moreover,  some  of  the  comparisons  of 
national  wealth  are  slightly  impaired  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
methods  employed  give  difierent  re(;ognition  of  each  class. 

(v)  So  far  as  "  income  "  is  concerned,  there  are  other  considera- 
tions, which  I  have  set  out  in  "  British  Incomes,"  and  will  not 
repeat  here,  except  one — by  way  of  illustration — viz.,  the  non- 
inclusion  of  a  valuation  of  domestic  services  by  a  wife  to  her  husband 
and  home  which  would  lead  to  a  difficulty  in  comparisons  between 
countries  of  difierent  social  habits.  For  example,  if  we  suppose 
that  in  one  country  one  million  wives  remain  at  home  and  one 
million  women  work  in  industry,  and  there  are  no  domestic  servants, 
the  total  "  income  "  will  differ  from  that  of  a  country  where  half  the 
"  wives  "  work  in  industry  and  half  the  other  women  are  domestic 
'  Briiish  Incomes,  p.  369. 
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servants  in  the  }ioin<'.s  of  th<:  absent  wives,  despite  tlie  fact  that  the 
total  "  work  "  being  done  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

(vi)  In  countries  where  values  vary  widely  at  short  intervals 
for  "  stock  "  or  produce  wliich  bulks  largely  in  the  total  valuation, 
there  may  be  more  difHculty  in  securing  a  valuation  on  normal  condi- 
tions. 

4.  Vai^ious  Methods  of  Computing  Wkaltit  anu  I.ncome. 

Stated  quite  briefly,  the  available  methods  for  computing 
National  capital  in  different  countries  are  as  follows  : — 

(/)  Based  on  Data  arising  throxigh  the  Taxation  of  Incomes. 

(a)  Collective  Taxatioii  or  Taxation  at  the  Source-  The  statistics 
of  such  taxation  covering  the  whole  ])rofits  of  corporate  bodies, 
like  public  companies,  before  distribution  or  whether  distributed  or 
not,  obviously  lead  to  comprehensive  results.  Where  sources  of 
income  are  attacked  for  revenue  purposes,  and  the  destination  of 
income  is  ignored,  it  is  not  necessary  for  elaborate  estimates  to  be 
made  for  income  remaining  in  collective  or  semi-collective  ownership  ; 
moreover,  such  a  system  allows  of  profits  being  presented  for  different 
classes  of  business  or  income,  and  so  enables  them  to  be  capitalised 
on  an  appropriate  basis.  There  may,  however,  be  a  danger  that  this 
method  will  give  too  high  a  result,  if  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made 
for  income  going  to  foreigners  or  persons  living  entirely  abroad 
which  thus  forms  no  part  of  the  national  income.  If  the  tax  is  on 
the  British  model,  which  taxes  in  full  both  income  originating  abroad 
and  accruing  to  persons  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  income 
originating  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  accruing  to  persons  abroad, 
this  difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  method,  and  perhaps  sufficient 
recognition  has  never  yet  been  given  to  it.  Liability  to  error  arises 
in  three  ways  : — 

(i)  Evasion  in  the  tax. 

(ii)  Omissions  from  the  scheme  of  tax  {i.e.,  "  garden  pro- 
duce "  as  taxable  income  ;  "  enjoyment  "  income  from  movable 
pi^operty). 

(iii)  The  basis  of  capitalisation,  viz.,  the  number  of  years 
purchase  adopted. 

This  method,  generally  known  as  the  "  Gifien  "  method,  though 
not  invented  by  him,  is  the  main  basis  for  the  valuation  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  will  be  to  a  limited  extent  available  in  the 
United  States,  South  Africa  and  other  colonies. 

(6)  Taxation  of  Income  on  Individual  Returns. — AVhere  statistics 
of  this  character  are  available,   they  may  be  utilised  for  capital 
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valuations,  but  only  with  some  difficulty.     If  there  is  a  rough  division 
of  income  into  earned  income  and  income  from  property,  it  is  of 
course  of  assistance  in  the  capitalisation.     The  chief  defects  are  : — 
(i)  The  considerable  extent  to  which  evasion  takes  place, 
(ii)  Omission  of  all  income  held  collectively, 
(iii)  Difficulty  in  determining  the  ratio  of  income  to  capital 
on  the  average,  which  makes  capitalisation  a  far  greater  difficulty 
than  under  (a)  (iii)  above. 

(//)  Based  on  Data  arising  through  Annual  Taxation  of  Capital. 

{a)  Particidar  Classes  of  Property,  such  as  Land  or  Buildings. — 
Obviously  these  particulars  supply  a  part  only  of  the  whole  capital 
valuation,  and  they  more  properly  belong  to  the  "  inventory 
"  method  "  referred  to  below.  Unless  the  values  are  revised  regu- 
larly on  uniform  lines,  without  local  differences,  they  form  but  a 
rude  basis,  and  there  are  always  difficulties  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  other  forms  of  wealth  {i.e.,  shares  or  business  profits) 
duplicate  these  values.  Some  of  the  Continental  systems  of  taxation 
supply  material  of  this  order,  and  the  Australian  States  have  regu- 
larly revised  valuations  which  are  valuable  because  they  constitute 
so  large  a  fraction  of  the  total  wealth. 

(b)  General  Property  Valuation. — The  particulars  furnished  by  a 
system  of  annual  taxation  upon  all  classes  of  propert}',  should,  in 
theory,  form  an  ideal  basis  for  a  valuation.  But  unfortunately,  in 
practice,  such  a  tax  as  the  General  Property  Tax  in  the  United 
States  is  full  of  defects.  The  valuations  of  personal  property  tend 
to  disappear  altogether  (as  was  the  case  during  the  eighteenth 
century  with  our  own  "  Land  Tax  ")  or  to  be  negligible,  and  thus  real 
property  alone  remains  to  bear  the  burden.  This  real  property  is 
assessed  on  very  diverse  lines  in  different  areas,  and  is  admittedly 
much  below  the  selling  values  in  many  States.  These  facts  are 
commonplaces  to  all  students  of  American  taxation.  In  effect,  there- 
fore, this  class  is  not  really  distinguishable  from  II  (a)  above  and  the 
information  gained  is  never  enough  for  a  complete  valuation,  but 
becomes  only  a  factor  in  the  inventory  methods. 

III. — Based  on  Data  arising  through  Taxation  of  Capital  at 
Irregular  Periods. 

(a)  Statistics  of  "  Estates  "  chargeable  with  duties  on  passing  at 
Death. — This  method  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  most  satis- 
factory and  scientific  of  all.  A  special  ad  hoc  valuation  is  made 
periodically  of  all  wealth  held  in  individual  ownership,  and  it  is  only 
required  to  ascertain  what  proportion   of  the  whole  comes  thus 
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under  reviovv  in  any  given  yt'iir,  or,  alternatively,  at  what  intervalfl 
of  time  tlie  same  item  of  wealth  will  be  re-charged  to  duty  on  the 
average,  in  order  to  comput(^  the  total  wealth  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals. But  this  apparently  siin])le  task  is,  in  j)raotice,  fraught  with 
many  difficulties,  and  the  method  of  ascertainment  of  the  "  multi- 
plier," though  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  is  still  oi)cn  to  doubt  or 
enquiry  upon  important  points.  The  question  cannot  possibly  be 
opened  up  at  length  here,  and  those  interested  are  referred  to  the 
considerable  literature  upon  the  subject,  notably  Sir  Bernard  Mallet's 
Paper  given  to  this  Society  in  1915  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs'  work,  The 
Private  Wealth  of  Australia ;  Chapter  XI  of  my  British  Incomes ; 
and  the  monumental  work  by  Corrado  Gini  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  Knibbs  says  there  are  two  methods — (1)  the  determina- 
tion of  the  average  interval  of  time  between  the  passing  of  estates 
to  the  successors  in  title,  and  (2)  the  ascertainment  of  the  average 
rate  of  the  passing  of  estates  during  any  period  under  review.  The 
first  may  appropriately  be  called  the  devolution-interval  method, 
and  the  second  the  devolution-rate  method.  Obviously  the  two 
methods  are — in  the  last  analysis — essentially  the  same,  the  number 
of  years  in  the  devolution  interval  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  annual 
rate  of  devolution.  At  first  sight  it  might  therefore  appear  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  little  moment  which  method  we  follow.  This  surmise 
is  not  correct ;  "  the  devolution  interval  method  is  the  more  com- 
plicated and  uncertain,  and  the  corrections — which  must  be  applied 
to  any  estimate  of  its  value — are  not  readily  compiited  or  easily 
"  ascertained."  Gini,  however,  makes  some  subtle  distinctions,  and 
elaborates  several  variations  with  different  titles. 

The  chief  difficulties  of  all  devices  for  using  Probate  Returns 
arise  through  : — 

1.  Defects  in  administration  and  evasion  of  the  particular  duty, 
the  statistics  of  which  are  being  used. 

2.  The  effect  of  gifts  inter  vivos,  in  keeping  a  certain  proportion 
of  wealth  from  "  passing  "  with  the  frequency  of  ordiiuiry  intervals 
for  estates  as  a  whole. 

3.>  Legal  points  in  the  Estate  Duties,  e.g.,  the  practice  of  settle- 
ments, and  settlement  Estate  Duty. 

4.  The  fact  that  vital  statistics  are  continually  changing. 

5.  The  application  and  sufficiency  of  vital  statistics,  e.g.,  the 
variations  between  the  death  rates  for  the  different  ages,  classes  of 
people,  and  the  two  sexes,  in  relation  to  the  wealth  held  in  each 
class. 

6.  The  actual  growth  of  wealth  in  the  period  imder  review. 
Even   when  these   difficulties   are   overcome,   the   result  is   an 
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aggregate  of  individual  wealth  only,  and  additions  have  to  be  made 
for  wealth  which  may  not  be  fully  reflected  in  individual  holdings 
(reserves  of  public  companies)  and  for  social,  corporate  or  national 
wealth.  The  method  would  have  the  advantage  over  the  method 
of  capitalisation  of  income,  in  that  it  measures  the  value  of  non- 
income  producing  wealth,  such  as  furniture,  pictures  and  jewellery, 
but  this  advantage  is  considerably  reduced  in  practice,  for  such 
wealth  is  frequently  "  passed  "  during  lifetime,  and  is  often  not  fully 
valued. 

The  method  has  long  been  the  favourite  one  in  France,  and  it 
has  also  been  studied  and  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy. 
Australia,  and  to  a  less  extent  elsewhere.  It  has  almost  invariably 
given  lower  results  than  the  other  methods. 

(6)  Statistics  of  Capital  Valuations  for  Specific  Purposes. — The 
special  valuation  of  land  for  the  Land  Values  Duties  furnishes  an 
example.  From  this  point  of  view  these  statistics  are  partial  and 
auxiliary  only,  and  nothing  short  of  a  complete  and  universal  valua- 
tion— as  under  proposals  for  a  capital  levy — could  furnish  statistics 
adequate  for  an  estimate  of  national  wealth.  Even  in  this  case 
there  is  a  large  sum  that  nnist  be  called  "  national  wealth  "  that 
would  not  be  included  in  the  aggregated  individual  fortunes. 

IV. — The  Inventory  Method. 

This  method  aims  at  a  valuation,  in  the  aggregate,  of  each  "  form  " 
in  which  wealth  is  embodied,  without  regard  to  the  ownership  by 
individuals,  companies,  &c.  It  is  often  called  the  "  objective  " 
method.  It  depends  for  its  success  almost  entirely  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  statistical  material  compiled  for  other  purposes,  e.g.,  import 
and  export  statistics,  local  government  taxation  figures,  expert 
valuations  of  mineral  resources,  statistical  enumerations  of  objects 
to  which  an  average  value  can  be  applied.  Examples  of  the  last 
mentioned  are  the  valuation  of  shipping  by  reference  to  the  total 
tonnage  multiplied  by  an  average  value  per  ton,  or  of  mining  capital 
by  the  average  capital  invested  per  ton  of  output ;  or  of  live  stock  by 
the  number  of  each  kind  multiplied  by  an  average  price  ;  or  even  of 
businesses,  by  a  co-efficient.  There  are  few  classes  of  statistics  that 
have  not  been  pressed  or  even  "  hammered  "  into  service  for  the 
"  inventory  "  method,  and  further  illustration  can  best  be  left  to  the 
paragraphs  that  follow. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  method  are  : — 

1.  The  impossibility  of  testing  how  far  the  ownership  of  the 
wealth  is  within  the  country  or  not.     It  is  obvious,  for  example, 
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Iliul  if  half  the  farms  in  a  country  are  mortgaged  to  or  owned  by 
foreigiu^rH,  their  value  will  give  a  false  impreHsion  of  national  wealth. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  determining  whether  all  forms  have  been 
included. 

3.  The  risk  of  overlajiping,  i.e.,  stoekn  and  .shareH  du})lieatfd  wifji 
real  property,  owned  by  companies. 

4.  The  divorce  from  all  tests  of  profit  earning  capacity.  Fur 
example,  the  carriages,  railway  lines,  stations,  &c.,  of  a  railway 
company  are  all  "  valued,"  and  their  aggregate  comes  to,  say, 
5,ooo,oooi.  The  railway  as  a  whole  may  have  been  losing  money 
for  years,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  making  several  millions  a 

Of  course,  as  a  general  rule  on  capitalisation  of  plus  and  minus 
"  goodwill  "  (in  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  profits  compared  with  the 
normal  return  upon  invested  capital),  the  differences  tend  to  cancel 
out,  and  an  aggregate  of  valuations  as  "  going  concerns  "  tends  to 
approximate  to  invested  capital,  except  w^hen  there  are  striking 
changes  in  the  value  of  money  and  rate  of  interest. 

5.  The  difficulty,  where  "  averages  "  are  employed  as  factors, 
of  accurately  determining  them.  If  they  are  the  results  of  impres- 
sions, they  may  be  considerably  in  error,  and  even  if  they  are  the 
product  of  actual  observation  they  have  often  to  be  carefully  weighted 
in  application  to  the  different  classes. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  "  sample  "  can  be  taken  which  can  be  regarded 
as  identical  in  proportionate  components  with  the  whole.  Average 
"  wage  "  statistics  can  be  applied  only  after  close  study  of  the 
data. 

The  Inventory  method  may  be  carried  through  by  single  observers, 
as  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Australia,  Argentine,  and  other 
countries,  or  it  may  be  the  collected  results  of  many  investigators, 
as  with  the  United  States,  w^here  it  is  called  a  "  Census." 

An  auxiliary  or  alternative  method  to  the  Inventory,  but  really 
falling  under  that  title,  is  the  "  Fire  Insurance  "  method  (as  applied 
in  Germany)  which  of  course  is  very  rough,  and  covers  only  a  part 
of  the  field. 

v.— The  "  Census  "  Method. 

In  the  Census  proper  a  statement  is  taken  from  each  individual 
resident  declaring  the  whole  of  his  wealth  and  income.  This  method 
has  been  followed  in  Australia,  and  is  described  with  some  elaboration 
and  much  important  new  analysis  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs.  It  has  the 
disadvantage  of  course  that  individuals  may  have  very  different  ideas 
of  capitalising  their  income,  or  of  estimating  market  values  ;    that 
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some  may  be  afraid  of  the  use  of  the  Census  for  taxation  purposes  ; 
and  that  there  may  be  omissions  to  make  the  return.  In  any  case, 
additions  have  to  be  made  for  collective  wealth.  But  it  is  the  only 
method  which  enables  direct  correlation  between  wealth  and  income 
to  be  examined.  From  such  an  examination  Mr.  Knibbs  has 
obtained  the  "  wealth-and-income  "  or  "  pluto-prosodic  "  surface. 

The  chief  methods  of  determining  National  Income  follow  to 
some  extent  similar  lines. 

1.  Statistics  of  Income  Taxation. — The  value  of  this  method 
depends  on  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  tax  in  question. 
It  is,  for  example,  very  different  if  England  is  compared  with  Italy. 
"  Taxation  at  the  Source  "  obviously  gives  more  complete  figures, 
requiring  less  supplementing  from  other  sources. 

The  extent  to  which  this  method  covers  the  field  depends  upon 
the  exemption  limit,  or  the  point  at  which  the  tax  starts.  The 
Prussian  limit  of  47Z.  per  annum  enabled  the  method  to  be  applied 
to  cover  the  bulk  of  the  population,  but  the  British  limit  of  i6o^ 
did  not  account  for  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  total  income,  or  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  people.  The  American  exemption,  still 
higher,  left  an  even  greater  proportion  to  be  dealt  with  by  other 
means.  But  with  all  its  defects,  this  method  is  the  only  really  satis- 
factory one  for  dealing  with  the  income  of  the  wealthier  section  of  the 
community. 

2.  The  Occupational  Census  Method.— This  method  is  used  for 
dealing  with  the  wage  earning  classes  and  smaller  incomes  where 
the  income  tax  statistics  do  not  apply.  These  classes  have  little 
income  beyond  their  earnings,  and  the  average  earnings  of  each  class 
are  determined  as  closely  as  may  be,  and  applied  to  the  number 
of  earners  in  each  class  or  occupation  as  given  by  the  Census.  The 
whole  value  of  tliis  method  depends,  of  course,  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  census,  and  still  more  upon  the  care  with  which  wage  statistics 
are  prepared  and  handled.  The  lower  half  of  the  British  estimate 
is  determined  in  this  way  with  very  satisfactory  material.  The 
same  method  is  adopted  for  France,  but,  by  the  application  of 
averaged  earnings,  the  result  is  obtained  on  rougher  lines.  In 
France,  moreover,  the  method  is  applied  to  businesses  and  profes- 
sions in  the  absence  of  income  tax  statistics. 

3.  Interest  on  Capital. — In  a  few  cases  estimates  are  partly  made 
up,  or  are  checked,  by  a  computation  of  the  average  }'ield  upon 
different  classes  of  capital  to  the  amount  of  such  capital  determined 
in  other  ways. 

4.  "  Net  Output  "  or  Census  of  Production  Method.— \i  the  total 
value  of  work  done  or  goods  produced  in  a  year  is  determined  and 
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the  values  of  the  raw  materials  used  are  deducted,  the  "  added 
"  value.  "  may  be  taken  to  be  the  fund  which  forms  the  people's 
income.  In  the  British  Census  of  rroduction,  1U07,  the  "Net 
"  Output  "  was  the  gross  output  (selling  value)  less  the  cost  of 
materials  used.  "  It  expresses  completely  and  without  duplication 
"  the  total  amount  by  which  the  value  (at  works)  of  the  products 
"  of  the  industry  taken  as  a  whole,  exceeded  the  cost  (at  works) 
"  of  the  materials  purchased  from  outside,  i.e.,  it  represents  the 
"  value  added  to  the  materials  in  the  course  of  manufacture."  It 
corresponds,  approximately,  to  the  balance  of  a  trading  account. 
It  constitutes  for  any  industry  the  fund  from  wliich  wages,  salaries, 
rent,  royalties  and  sundry  expenses  have  to  be  defrayed,  the  balance 
being  profit  (or  loss).  Mr.  Flux  showed  that  the  results  of  the  1907 
Census  were  consistent  with  the  estimates  of  British  income  obtained 
in  other  ways.  Giffen,  in  1903,  made  an  estimate  by  aggregating 
the  value  of  goods  consumed.  This  method  has  hitherto  been  the 
chief  one  for  the  determination  of  the  incomes  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Income  "  Census." — This  method  has  been  adopted  in 
Australia  for  1914-15  at  the  same  time  as  the  Wealth  Census  referred 
to  above. 

5.  The  United  Kingdom. 

I  do  not  propose  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  my  space  to  the  esti- 
mates of  our  own  national  wealth  and  income  because  the  literature 
on  the  subject  is  readily  available,  and  the  methods  and  data  are 
better  known  and  understood  than  those  for  other  countries. 

The  most  recent  detailed  estimates  of  capital  are  those  given  by 
Mr.  Crammond  before  this  Society  in  1914,  16,472, ooo,oooZ.,  and 
my  own  in  British  Incomes  and  Property  (published  in  1916),  for 
1914,  of  14,319,000,000/.  +  1,867,000,000^.  The  latter  was  re-examined 
in  1918  in  the  Economic  Journal,  in  connection  with  the  })roposals  for 
a  capital  levy  which  had  brought  forth  a  crop  of  "  estimates  "  widely 
divergent.  The  former  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Crammond  recently 
without  re-exaiuination. 

The.  estimates  by  Sir  Beriiard  Mallet  and  Mr.  Strutt,  given  to 
this  Society  in  1915,  based  on  the  "  multiplier,"  led  to  a  considerably 
lower  figure  than  my  estimate.  For  convenience  I  reproduce  below, 
from  British  Incomes,  the  main  headings  of  the  valuation  (which  has 
not  to  my  knowledge  been  adversely  criticised  in  any  detail)  and 
would  refer  those  interested  to  Chapter  XI  of  that  book  for  furthrer 
particulars  : — 
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Capital  ralue 
(million  £). 

..      1,155 

..      3,330 

22 

340 

1,148 

..      1,143 

655 

179 


1.  Lands  ....         ....         

2.  Houses,  &c 

3.  Other  profits  (Sch.  A.)       

4.  Farmers'  capital 
6.  Sch.  C,  National  Debt,  &c 

6.  Railways  in  the  United  I^ngdom 

7.  Railways  out  of  the  United  Kingdom     .... 

8.  Coal  and  other  mines 

9.  Ironworks     ....         ....         ....         ....         ....         ....  37 

10.  Gasworks      182 

11.  Waterworks,  canals,  and  other  concerns  (Sch.  A.)         278 

12.  Indian,  colonial,  and  foreign  securities  ....         ....         621 

13.  Coupons        383 

14.  Other  profits  and  interest ....         ....         ....         ....         276 

15.  Businesses  not  otherwise  detailed  ....         ....      2,770 

16.  Income  accruing  abroad  and  not  remitted         ....         400 

17.  Income  of  non-income  tax  pajdng  classes  derived 

from  capital         ....         ....         ....         ....         ....         200 

18.  Movable    property,    &c.,    not    yielding   income 

(furniture,  &c.)    800 

19.  Government  and  local  property   ....         ....         ...         400 

Total  valuation      14,319 

or,  in  round  figures        ....         ....         14.300 


At  the  time  when  Mr.  Crammond  gave  his  estimate  of  16,472 
millions,  I  criticised  some  of  his  details,  and  I  find  that  he  remarked 
that  my  criticism  was  "  very  valuable  "  and  that  he  was  "  glad  to 
"  accept  "  the  corrections.  In  setting  out  my  own  results  subse- 
quently, I  continued  the  analysis  of  his  details.  But  in  view  of  his 
recent  use  of  the  original  figure  as  the  estimate  for  1914,  and  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  widely  published  and  quoted,  and  diverges  so 
widely  from  my  own,  it  is  perhaps  only  right  that  I  should  indicate 
wherein  the  main  divergence  lies.  For  "  Lands  "  my  estimate  is 
150  millions  less,  for  "  Companies  and  Trades  "  generally  it  is  nearly 
900  millions  less,  though  for  a  specially  selected  group  it  is  200 
millions  more.  In  the  case  of  his  capitalization  of  the  income  of 
non-taxpaying  classes  derived  from  capital,  Mr.  Crammond  has  put 
1,000  millions  against  my  200  millions,  because  he  has  quite  confused 
this  old  entry  of  Giffen's  with  tiiefull  capital  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
has  ignored  the  extent  to  which  the  gross  figures  for  income  tax 
already  capitalized  by  him  in  his  remaining  figures  cover  the  ground. 
His  figure  for  ca})ital  in  investments  abroad  on  which  income  is  not 
brought  home,  was  500  millions  more,  and  his  figure  for  movable 
property  200  millions  more.  Except  as  to  the  last  item,  which  is 
merely  a  matter  of  individual  judgment,  T  remain  of  opinion  that  the 
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best  evidence  supports  my  figures  rather  than  his  ;  that  he  has  not 
made  liimself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
original  data,  and  that  his  aggregate  estimate  is  far  too  high.  He 
gave  the  wealth  per  head  in  Germany  as  227^  against  a  British 
average  of  336/.  His  methods  lead  to  a])preciably  higher  figures 
than  those  arrived  at  by  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  in  "  Riches  and 
I'overty  "  or  in  "  The  Nation's  Wealth." 

In  the  Economic  Journal  for  September,  I'Jjb  (""  An  estimate 
"  of  the  capital  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  private  hands  "),  I 
liave  shown  that  the  national  wealth,  as  estimated  by  the  multiplier 
upon  the  data  supplied  through  individual  returns  of  wealth,  is  recon- 
cilable with  the  estimate  that  would  he  made  on  the  GifEen  (or 
capitalization  of  income)  basis  with  our  existing  income  tax  figures, 
if  we  had  similar  taxation  on  individual  statements  of  incoyne  and  not 
taxation  at  the  source.  That  is  to  say,  the  gap  between  the  old 
estimate  by  the  capitalization  method  and  the  estimate  by  the 
"  multiplier  "  estate  duty  method  is  not  substantially  greater  than 
the  gap  between  the  capitalization  method  for  income  tax  assess- 
ments at  the  source,  and  the  capitalization  of  income  admitted  on 
personal  statements  for  super-tax,  abatements,  &c.,  in  the  same 
scheme  of  taxation  for  the  same  year.  I  also  checked  the  estimate 
in  British  Incomes  in  sections  by  reference  to  the  results  of  the  new 
Land  Valuation,  the  Census  of  Production,  and  the  capital  invested 
abroad,  and  I  concluded  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  justify  any 
substantial  additions.  I  therefore  remain  of  the  opinion  that 
i5,ooo,ooo,oooZ.  was  an  outside  figure  for  the  year  in  question  for 
the  total  national  wealth,  of  which  upwards  of  3,000,000,000^  would 
not  have  been  returnable  by  individuals  in  statements  of  wealth  for 
the  purposes  of  a  capital  levy. 

The  Estimate  of  Income  is  generally  made  up  of  three  parts  :— 
(a)  The  income  of  income  tax  paying  classes,  from  the  tax 

statistics. 
(6)  Th''  income  of  wage-earning  classes. 

(c)  The  income  of  others  below  the  income  tax  limit  (made 
the  subject  of  a  special  enquiry  by  the  British  Association 
a  few  years  ago). 

Dr.  Bowley  has  so  recently  reconsidered  these  factors  that  I  can- 
not do  better  than  repeat  his  conclusions.^ 

The  section  under  (a)  was  carefully  considered  by  me  in  British 
Incomes,  and  he  has  accepted  all  my  conclusions.    The  summary  is  : — 

1  "  The  Division  of  the  Product  of  Industrj^ — an  analysis  of  National  Income 
before  the  War." 
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Wages,  small  salaries,  &c. 

Incomes  over  160? 

Miscellaneous 


2,090  for  1911, 


and  ou  similar  lines  rather  over  2,250,000,000^  for  1913-14.  He 
concludes,  "  I  am  unable  to  obtain  the  figure  of  2,400,000,000?. 
"  frequently  stated  as  the  pre-war  income  without  making 
"  extravagant  estimates  of  wages  or  of  incomes  from  abroad."  The 
totals  arrived  at  on  these  principles  for  1907  were  reconciled 
with  the  results  of  the  Census  of  Production  by  Mr.  Flux  on 
the  "  Net  Produce  "  method  ;  and  they  have  also,  very  roughly, 
been  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  annual  values  of  residences, 
and  the  gradation  of  wealth  indicated  by  the  House  Duty  statistics. 
At  an  earlier  date  (1903)  Giffen  obtained  a  figure  from  "  total  con- 
"'  sumption  "  which  tallied  with  the  direct  results. 

I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  estimate  pi  income,  having  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  data  and  the  methods  employed,  is  j^erhaps  the  most 
accurate  available  for  any  country,  and  is  certainly  in  Grade  I.  My 
estimate  for  capital  taken  alone  would  have  been  placed  in  Grade  II, 
but,  in  view  of  the  consilience  of  other  lines  of  evidence,  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  say  that  the  range  of  error  is  not  greater  than  10  per  cent., 
though  it  certainly  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  much  less. 

G.  The  United  States  of  America  (excluding  Alaska  and  the 
Island  Possessions). 
The  fountain  head  of  practically  all  information  on  the  subject 
of  American  wealth  is  the  ''  Census  "  conducted  by  the  Washington 
Bureau.  The  first  census  was  in  1850,  and  it  was  repeated  at 
decennial  intervals  down  to  1900,  and  then  taken  in  1904  and 
1912.  The  latest  figures  for  the  purposes  of  this  Paper  arc  taken 
from  the  Bulletin  of  Estimated  Valuation  of  National  Wealth,  dated 
March  10,  1915,  which  gives  the  statistics  for  1912.  A  comprehensive 
work.  The  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  hy 
Dr.  King,  of  Wisconsin  University,  deals  very  lucidly  with  the  results 
of  tiie  censuses  from  1850  to  1904,  and  can  hardly  be  improved  upon 
as  a  fair  and  critical  review  of  the  material  presented  in  a  broail 
and  popular  way.  Other  monographs  exist  in  fair  numbers,  but 
they  are  practically  superseded  by  this  work.  In  his  judgment  the 
earlier  (census  estimates  were  only  broadly  representative  of  the 
f;u-t.s,  but.  in  the  recent  ones  we  may  accejit  the  results  with  "  a  very 
■'  considerable  degree  of  confidence,"  for  there  has  been  progressive 
improvement  in  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Government  Depart- 
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mcnts  and  in  the  quality  of  the  statistical  iiiatt-rial.  An  intcn-stinp 
Buniinary  of  the  rosults  may  also  be  read  in  77a;  I'riratr  WKtllh  of 
Australia,  by  G.  11.  Knibba,  ])ublished  in  191H. 

Capital. — Altlio\ii^h  tlie  American  method  is  called  a  "  Census," 
it  is  more  strictly  an  inventory,  as  far  as  possible  on  a  tax  basis,  for 
it  does  not  rcfjiure  individual  statements  of  personal  wealth,  but 
delegates  the  construction  of  the  inventory  to  a  large  number  of 
oflficials  for  different  areas,  mider  careful  uniform  instructions. 
Thus  it  has  advantages  over  an  inventory  compiled  by  a  single 
statistician  working  for  the  whole  country  at  once,  for  it  works  in 
detailed  touch  with  all  local  conditions  and  variations,  and  thus 
obviates  the  risks  attaching  to  averages,  or  even  to  weighted  aver- 
ages. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  difficulty  in  getting 
a  number  of  investigators  to  act  upon  a  strictly  uniform  principle. 
The  American  Census  has  always  been  very  dependent  upon  the  data 
furnished  by  its  system  of  taxation,  and  therefore  belongs  just  as 
much  to  the  estimates  under  the  taxation  class  as  others  which  have 
never  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  census,"  and  it  is  clearly  in  a 
different  category  from  the  Australian  Census.  The  accuracy  of  the 
valuation  for  the  general  property  tax  has  always  been  a  critical 
point,  practically  dominating  the  whole  estimate.  In  1850  the 
officials  were  asked  to  state  the  true  valuation  as  well  as  the  assessed 
valuation,  by  adding  a  percentage  to  the  latter.  The  proper  per- 
centage to  add  was  certainly  not  acknowledged  or  known  at  that 
early  date.  A  similar  instruction  was  given  in  1860.  In  both  these 
years  property  belonging  to  foreign  residents  was  included  and  State 
property  omitted.  The  1870  Report  claimed  that  the  addition  to 
compensate  for  under-assessment  had  been  made  with  great  nicety 
by  competent  investigators,  but  admitted  that  nothing  more  than 
an  "  impression  "  could  be  given  of  the  amounts  of  personal  property 
omitted  from  assessment.  The  valuation  was  then  $24,055,000,000, 
or  4,940,000,000?.  on  a  gold  basis.  In  1880  the  attempt  at  correction 
was  very  elaborate,  and  from  enquiries  in  many  directions  it  was 
determined  that  assessed  values  were,  as  a  whole,  65  per  cent,  of 
true  values  ;  but  the  Acts  of  1899  and  1902  (resulting  in  the  censuses 
of  1900  and  1904)  were  efforts  to  place  the  investigation  on  a  still 
firmer  footing.  Franchise  properties  like  railways  and  tramways 
were  valued  by  a  capitalization  of  net  earnings  ;  ships  were  taken 
on  building  costs  ^vritten  down  for  depreciation  ;  mines  were  valued 
on  the  survey  reports,  while  personal  property  was  taken  on  four 
years'  national  purchases,  checked  by  a  method  of  sampling  indi- 
vidual households,  and  their  insurance  policies. 

In  1912  the  following  points  are  of  interest : — Taxable  real  property 
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Wiis  considered  to  be  assessed  at  1 1  •  7  per  cent,  of  its  value  in  Iowa,  and 
15  per  cent,  in  Nebraska,  as  against  100  j)er  cent,  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Wyoming.  The  exempt  property  was  taken  as  a  proportion 
(one-eighth)  on  the  sample  of  the  three  States  for  which  it  was 
separately  given.  Livestock  and  agricultural  products  were  valued 
according  to  the  official  returns  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
on  the  results  of  previous  censuses  ;  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion, 
railroad  and  equij)ments,  cars,  &c.,  shipping  and  canals,  mining 
products,  &c.,  were  similarly  estimated  from  appropriate  official 
reports.  For  manufacturing  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  the  proportions 
ascertained  in  1904  were  adopted.  Tramways,  telephones,  electric 
light  and  power,  were  taken  at  the  cost  of  construction.  The 
valuations  of  manufactured  products  were  based  upon  previous 
censuses,  and  it  was  assumed  that  one-twelfth  of  the  value  of  food- 
stuiis,  and  one  half  of  the  value  of  other  products  were  in  merchants' 
stock,  and  that  there  was  a  two  months"  supply  of  factory  jnaterials 
in  stock.  A  six  months'  stock  of  imports  was  assiuned,  while 
furniture  and  similar  movables  were  taken  as  the  products  and 
imports  of  the  period  from  1904  to  1912,  added  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
1904  value,  and  light  articles  (such  as  kitchen  utensils)  were  esti- 
mated at  a  year's  product.  The  following  table  in  sterling  is  taken, 
in  an  abridged  form,  from  G.  H.  Knibbs'  work  : — 


In  million  £. 

Form  of  wealth. 

1000. 

1904. 

1912. 

(a)  Real  property  taxed      

9,519 

11,405 

20,212 

(b)       „           „        exempt    .... 

1,277 

1,404 

2,533 

(c)    Livestock,  farm  implements,  &c. 

833 

1,011 

1,563 

{(l)  Gold  and  silver  coin,  &c. 

345 

411 

538 

(e)  Railways,  Pullman  cars,  &c 

1,877 

2,336 

3,343 

(/)  Tramways.... 

324 

456 

944 

((j)  Telegraphs  and  telephones 

125 

167 

286 

{h)  Shipping,  canals,  irrigation 

HI 

174 

380 

(?)  Privately     owned     waterworks, 

electi-ic  light  and  power 

138 

173 

491 

{j)  Agricultural  products 

299 

390 

],076 

(/,■)  Manufactured  products  .... 

1,250 

1,522 

3,019 

{I)    Mining  products 

67 

84 

167 

{m)  Imported  merchandise  .... 

87 

102 

170 

(«)  Manufacturing  machinery 

522 

678 

1.252 

(0)  Clothing,    ornaments,    furniture. 

&c 

411 

514 

882 

Total  National  wealth 

18,188 

22,008 

38,577 

Population 

75,994,575 

82,466,551 

95,410,503 

National    wealth    per    head    of 

population 

239/. 

267/. 

404/. 
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After  considering  carefully  the  data  aud  the  method  of  valuation 
for  1912,  nay  own  impression  is  that  a  range  of  possible  error  of 
±  5  per  cent,  should  be  assigned  to  (d),  a  range  of  ±  7^  per  cent,  to 
(a),  (e)  and  (h),  of  10  per  cent,  to  (c),  (/),  {g),  (i),  of  20  per  cent,  to 
{b),  (j),  (I),  (m),  and  of  30  per  cent,  to  (k),  (n)  and  (o). 

The  net  effect  of  these  estimates  is  a  range  of  possible  error  over 
all  of  ±13  per  cent.  Although  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  all 
tlie  errors  could  be  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  is  therefore  likely 
that  the  net  error  must  on  this  showing  be  much  less  than  13  per 
cent.,  I  do  not  fee]  that  the  estimate  can  proj^erly  be  put  into  the 
first  grade.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether,  if  all  profits  were 
capitalised,  the  plus  and  minus  goodwll  would  so  balance  as  to  leave 
the  result  practically  equivalent  to  this  inventory  of  hard  assets. 
and  I  am  never  completely  reconciled  to  any  valuation  which  ignores 
the  valuation  as  a  "  going  concern,"  on  the  actual  earning  power  of 
the  separate  aggregations  of  assets.  A  few  of  the  above  items  have 
been  valued  on  this  basis,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  has  real 
relation  to  current  earning  power. 

The  table  on  the  previous  page  is  made  up  from  various  sections 
of  Dr.  King's  book. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Frenclx  writer,  Neymarck,  ado})ted 
an  estimate  of  25,900  millions  for  1913.  Rising  land  values  con- 
stitute a  growing  fraction  of  the  nominal  increase  of  wealth,  for  in 
1850-60  they  were  one-third  only,  and  in  1900-1910  three-fifths  of 
the  increase  is  for  higher  land  values. 

Income. — Dr.  King  says  that  "  with  existing  data  "  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  estimate  with  great  accuracy,  the  total  value 
of  the  national  income.  He  considers  that  it  can  be  attempted  in 
two  ways  : — (1)  the  consumption  of  the  people,  and  (2)  the  produc- 
tion of  the  nation.  As  regards  (1)  there  is  little  information  on 
retail  prices,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  duplicating  items,  for  there 
is  much  "  consumption  "  that  takes  place  for  further  production, 
so  that  (2)  is  the  more  workable.  He  tried  the  method  of  multiply- 
ing the  book  income  of  families  by  the  number  of  families  in  the 
class,  and  also  tracing  the  ]:)rocess  of  production  from  nature  to  the 
final  consumer,  and  found  tliat  for  1910  the  totals  were  not  greatly 
different,  but  the  second  ]irocess  necessitated  less  guessing  than  the 
other.     The  following  table  shows  the  chief  results  : — 
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T'»tal 

Totul 

Per 

Correct  <'<1 

I'er 

•mimato 

Net 

Year. 

money 

capita. 

lor 

family. 

I'rlcf. 

rapltal 

liOOdH 

in(omo. 

price. 

Havings. 

conBumed. 

Mill.  £. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mill.  £. 

.Mlll.£. 

IHoO.... 

455 

19 

14 

no 

79 

82 

373 

1800... 

747 

24 

16 

126 

89 

173 

574 

1870.... 

1,380 

36 

16 

183 

82 

215 

1,165 

1880.... 

1,519 

30 

22 

151 

114 

260 

1,259 

1890.... 

2,482 

39 

35 

193 

170 

330 

2,152 

1900... 

3,<i93 

49 

48 

228 

224 

322 

3.371 

1910.... 

6,272 

68 

54 

307 

243 

411 

5,801 

Dr.  King  considers  that  the  error  in  1850  may  be  at  ifast  25 
per  cent.,  but  that  the  years  1900  and  1910  are  correct  within  10  |>er 
cent.  Spahr's  work  was  the  chief  authority  for  prior  years,  and  it 
gives  2,220.000,000/.  for  1890,  or  11  per  cent,  less  than  King.  As  the 
estimate  stands,  unchecked  by  any  taxation  data,  it  is  in  the  second 
grade,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  such  statistics  should  bo 
available  from  the  recently  instituted  income  tax  as  to  make  a 
much  closer  estimate  possible.  The  early  years  of  a  new  tax  never 
give  complete  and  reliable  statistics  of  wealth,  but  the  details 
published  in  1918,  for  1916,  by  tlie  Treasury,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
lend  support  to  Dr.  King's  work.  The  exemption  limit  is  high,  and 
much  careful  work  by  investigators  with  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
material  is  necessary  to  render  real  assistance  upon  the  problem. 

A  recent  writer^  has  made  a  computation  for  1917  and  1918  on 
the  income  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  as  subject  to  excess 
profits  and  income  taxation.  He  adopts  the  same  method  as  Dr 
King,  who  gave  nearly  6,275  millions  for  1910.  The  Hon.  A.  C. 
Miller,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  put  the  income  for  1917  at 
rather  more  than  10,000  millions.*  Professor  B.  M.  Anderson,  of 
Harvard,  put  the  figure  as  high  as  1.4,000  million.*  for  1917,  by 
adopting  King's  1910  basis  and  adding  31  per  cent,  for  increased 
production  and  71  per  cent,  for  increase  in  prices.  j\Ir.  Friday's 
own  estimate  is  13,400  millions,  obtained  by  the  "  net  product  " 
method,  which  may  be  said,  despite  the  enormous  inflation  and  the 
difficulty  of  handling  the  figures  consequent  thereon,  to  confirm 
King's  work.     The  point  to  be  considered  here  is  the  extent  to  which 

'  David  Friday,  "  The  Taxable  Increase  of  the  United  States,"  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  December,  1918. 

-  "  War  Finance  and  Inflation,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  Science,  January,  1918. 

^  New  York-  Times  Annalist,  January,  1918. 
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the  1917  figure  is  confirmed  by  the  income  tax  data  for  1917,  after 
detailed  consideratign.  He  finds  that  the  total  income  subject  to 
tax  was  nearly  3,700,000,000?.,  bat  he  is  not  able  to  relate  this  to 
the  total  income  for  the  year.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  in  taxable  income  from  1913  to  1917  is  roughly  comparable 
with  the  ratio  given  by  the  net  product  method.  Probably  when  the 
definite  comparison  between  the  results  of  the  two  methods  comes 
to  be  attempted  it  will  be  found  that  the  American  individual  income 
returns  suffer  in  the  same  way,  statistically,  as  our  own.  They  will 
quite  fail  to  exhaust  the  share  of  the  total  income  (as  taxed  at  the 
source)  assignable  to  the  classes  concerned.  Dr.  R.  P.  Faulkner  has 
stated  that  out  of  $2,000,000,000  ot  dividend  income,  super-tax 
methods  account  for  only  $491,000,000.^ 

7.  The  German  Empire. 

The  most  frequently  quoted  source  of  information  for  Germany 
is  the  work  entitled  Deutschlands  Volkswohlstand,  1888-1913,  by  Dr. 
Helfierich,  Director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  published  in  1913.  It 
represents  a  clear  and  able  attempt  to  get  a  close  approximation  to 
the  aggregate  income  and  capital.  The  estimate  for  national 
income  is  based  upon  the  Prussian  income  tax  returns  for  1912,  on 
the  following  lines  :— - 

Million  £. 

1.  Net  total  incomes  of  taxpayers  with  ineomes  of 

over  .3,000  marks 32G 

2.  Taxable    incomes    of    taxpayers    with    incomes 

between  900  and  3,000  marks,  calculated 
from  the  arithmetical  average  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  various  classes  within  this  group      421 

3.  Income    of    certain    exempted    persons    on    an 

average  of  1,500  marks     46 

4.  Incomes   of   tax   free   individuals    and   heads    of 

households,  assuming  a  minimum  average 
income  of  750  marks  ....  ...  ■.■         ■••.         299 

Total  income  of  personal  taxpayers  and  persons 

exempt         1.092 

The  corresponding  totals  for  ."arlier  years  were  : — 

Million  £. 

1896  ■•■•        t'-y 

1901  752 

1906  855 

1911  1.058 

1  Journal  of  American  Stalislical  Associalloii,  1914,  page  521,  "  Income 
Tax  Statistics." 
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All  iuldition  is  thou  mado  for  income  tax  evasion  amounting  to 
n>  |)fr  cent.,  wliich  is  the  estimate  given  hy  "  most  authorities."  As 
only  tlie  dividends  of  companies  appear  in  [>ersoiial  returns,  tin;  un<lis- 
trihutod  profits  or  reserves  are  tluMi  estimated  on  tli*-  Imsis  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  income  asses.scd  for  impersonal  taxpayers,  or  nearly 
ii,ooo,oooZ.,  bringing  the  Prussian  aggregate  income  up  to  about 
175,000,000^,  an  "  average  income  of  600  marks  per  caput." 

Dr.  Hellferich  then  declares  that  a  "  thorough  examination  of 
"  the  assessment  results  "  (Durchprijfung  der  Ergebnisse  der  Veran- 
lagung)  "  in  the  other  States  having  an  income  tax  system  suitable 
*'  for  purposes  of  comparison,  shows  that  this  average  may  be  taken 
"  as  representing,  approximately  (ungefiihr  zutreffendes  Mittel) 
'*  the  average  income  for  the  whole  Empire.  In  Saxony  the  average 
"  i.s  rather  higher,  in  Wurttemburg  and  Baden  somewhat  lower,  in 
"the  Hansa  cities — with  an  average  of  nearly  1,000  marks— con- 
"  siderably  higher,  and  in  the  relatively  poor  Thuringian  States 
"  considerably  lower."  Applying  the  Prussian  average  to  the  whole 
Empire  (with  its  population  of  about  66  millions)  he  gives  a  grand 
total  of  private  incomes  of  1,910, 000, oooi.  to  1,960,000,000^,  to  which 
he  adds  50,000,000?.  for  the  net  incomes  of  public  corpora- 
tions, Federated  States,  Revenues,  making  in  all  1,960,000,000/.  to 
2, 010,000, ooo^  His  calculation  for  1896  on  similar  lines  comes  out  at 
1,050,000.000/.,  or  410  marks  per  caput,  so  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  in  aggregate,  and  45  per  cent,  in  indi- 
vidual income.  Helfferich  says :  "  the  modest  character  (Wie 
"  massig)  of  the  estimate  is  seen  by  comparison  with  Schmoller's 
"  estimate  for  1895  of  1,225,000,000?.,  which,  on  the  same 
"  basis  of  increase,  would  amount  for  1911  to  2,200,000,000?." 
Helfierich  omits  to  note  that  if  he  had  allowed  a  wider  margin  for 
income  tax  evasion  in  1896  than  in  1912— which  by  all  the  literature 
upon  the  subject  is  clearly  proper^then  his  own  estimate  for  1896 
is  too  low,  and  approximates  more  closely  to  Schmoller's  figure, 
while  the  operation  of  raising  the  latter  to  the  1911  basis  is  not 
justified.  He  considers  that  Steinmann-Bucher's  estimate  of 
1,710,000,000/.  for  1908  agrees  substantially  (in  ungefahrer  Ueberein- 
stimmung)  with  his  results. 

In  a  fifth  edition  (1915)  of  his  book,  translated  into  French, 
Helfferich  says  that  no  fresh  statistics  are  available,  and  for  1913 
he  makes  a  "  trifling  "  increase  of  120  millions,  bringing  the  total  to 
43  milliards  of  marks,  or  2,105  millions  sterling. 

On  a  critical  review^  of  Heliferich's  data  and  methods,  I 
conclude  : — 

(a)  That  there  may  be  5  per  cent,  error  in  the  estimate  of  tax 
free  incomes  either  way. 
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{[))  That  tlie  lo  per  cent,  addition  for  evasion  is  a  minimum 
iigiire,  and  tliat  the  figure  may  possibly  be  even  20  per  cent.  The 
comparison  between  the  supertax  and  abatement  statistics,  and  the 
income  tax  at  the  source  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  I  made  in 
tlie  Econoynic  Journal  in  September,  1918,  is  an  instructive  analogy 
on  the  possible  extent  of  this  margin.  But  in  applying  it  to  these 
figures,  I  have  allowed  for  the  corporate  income  under  "  c." 

The  introduction  of  the  "  amnesty  "  provision  in  the  1913  law, 
as  well  as  the  remarks  of  candid  critics  of  the  German  administra- 
tion, indicate  that  the  loss  due  to  evasion  may  well  exceed  10  ])er 
cent.  The  Prussian  system  is  admittedly  strict  in  its  scrutiny  of 
the  accuracy  of  items  revealed,  and  also  of  the  presumptive  agreement 
of  the  aggregate  income  with  the  style  of  living,  but  there  was  no 
exhaustive  method  of  referring  all  objective  sources  of  income  in 
detail  to  individual  dossiers. 

(c)  The  addition  for  company  reserves  cannot  well  be  more  thaii 
25  j^er  cent,  below  the  figure  given,  but  may  easily  be  50  j^er  cent, 
above  it. 

{d)  The  use  of  the  Prussian  income  per  head  as  the  basis  for  con> 
puting  the  incomes  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire  is  not  invalidated  by 
any  prima  facie  improbability  as  to  its  correctness,  though  at  that 
date  the  absence  of  any  reliable  comparison  for  such  a  large  State  as 
Bavaria  is  an  important  source  of  difficulty.  It  seems,  at  any  rate, 
possible  that  the  average  for  the  whole  Empire  might  differ  from 
that  for  Prussia  by  5  per  cent.,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  non-Prussian 
States  might  differ  from  Prussia  by  10  per  cent. 

(e)  In  the  estimate  of  public  property  an  error  of  30  per  cent,  is 
possible. 

The  net  result  of  these  considerations  is  that  Helfferich's  mean 
estimate  of  1,985,000,000?.  may  possibly  be  excessive  by  11  r,ooo,oooZ. 
or  deficient  by  184,000,000?.,  or  say  G  and  9  per  cent,  respectively, 
so  that  it  may  be  classed  as  a  Grade  I  estimate. 

Cairital. — Helfferich  takes  the  statistics  of  the  Property  tax  in 
Prussia  for  1911  as  his  starting  point  at  an  aggregate  valuation  of 
5,100,000,000. 

He  adds  : — 

MiUKiu  £. 

1.  For  taxable  propcrtj^  omitted,  20  per  cent.  ....      1,020 

2.  Private    property    legally    exempt.     (Properties 

under   300/.    are   tax   free   and   those    between 
300/.  and  1,000/.  are  free  if  the  owner  has  less 
than  45/.  per  annum) 
5,400,000    owners    at   an    average    of    122/.    and 
240,000  at  an  average  of  392/ 758 

3.  Furniture,  utensils,  clotliing,  &c.,  10  per  cent,  of 

(1)  and  (2)  above  (17/.  per  lioad)  735 

4.  Property  in  impersonal  ownership 245 
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Tli<!  ug^rcf^utt'  thus  b(!C<)m<!.s  7,.S5(),ooo,oooZ.,  or  uhoul.  kjOI.  jxt 
head  in  i'russia,  and,  on  th*'  asauniption  of  a  lil«;  basis  for  tln!  other 
states,  12,750,000,000^  for  the  Empire. 

He  then  adds  the  State  railways,  which  represent  H35  ndllions 
of  invested  capital,  but  which  were  worth,  in  his  judgment, 
1  ,ooo,ooo,oooZ.  to  1,250,000,000/.;  the  [jrofit  making  concernH 
belonging  to  State  and  municipalities,  and  further  corporations, 
about  125  millions  ;  schools,  cliurches,  parks  and  similar  unproduc- 
tive property,  with  military  and  naval  works,  from  125,000,000/.  to 
150,000,000/.  From  the  last  two  classes  falls  to  be  deducted  the 
public  debts  about  125,000,000/.  The  grand  net  total  is 
13,950,000,000/.  for  1911. 

Hellferich  proceeds  to  check  this  by  reference  to  fire  insurance 
statistics  for  1911  : — 

Mill  on  £. 
Insured  vakies  in  public  institutions  ....         ....         ....      3,890 

,,  ,,      joint  stock  companies        ....         ....      0,060 

„  „      mutual  associations  ....         ....         880 

Total        10,830 

Insurance  of  German  property  in  foreign  companies  is  not 
included,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  insufficient  insurance  or  self- 
insurance,  and  Helfferich  concludes  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
real  and  personal  property  cannot  be  less  than  10,000,000,000/.  The 
value  of  land,  as  distinct  from  buildings,  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  1,000,000,000/.  to  Steinmann-Bucher's  figure  (approx.) 
2,500,000,000/.  Helfferich  assumes  an  average  of  80/.  to  100/.  per 
square  rod  for  city  areas,  and  arrives  at  1,470,000,000/.  An  average 
value  of  40/.  per  hectare  for  agriculture  and  forests,  gives  nearly 
2,000,000,000/.  more.  The  last  item  in  his  estimate,  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  most  uncertain  of  all,  is  that  for  foreign  investments. 
The  Imperial  Marine  office  in  1905  gave  400,000,000/.  to  450,000,000/. 
as  the  capital  investnieMs  abroad.  The  German  holdings  of  foreign 
securities  were  put  at  500,000,000/.  in  1892  by  SchmoUer,  and  at 
600,000,000/.  in  1893  by  the  President  of  the  Reichsbank ;  at 
800,000,000/.  in  1905  by  the  Marine  Office.  These  two  classes  of 
capital  overlap,  and  cannot  be  added  together.  Helfferich  adopts 
1,000,000,000/.  after  allowing  for  this,  and  for  the  securities  sold  back 
to  foreign  countries,  and  considers  it,  if  anything,  too  high.  His 
whole  table  is  as  follows  : — 


„ 

3,500 

,, 

300 

„ 

50 

,, 

50 

" 

200 

1,500 

" 

1,000 

net 

16,420 
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M. 11.011  i. 

Real  and  personal  property  insured  against 

fire        nearly    10,000 

Land  in  Country  and  City 

Mining  property.... 

Shipping  .... 

Goods  in  transit... 

Metallic  money  .... 

PubUe  property,  including  railways,  not  in- 
sured against  fire 

Capital  investments  abroad 

Total         

The  tax  method,  therefore,  gives  a  result  of  13,950,000,000^, 
and  the  fire  insurance  method  16,420,000,000/.,  from  which  Heliferich 
derives  his  final  figure  of  14,750,000,000/.,  with  these  as  the  limits  of 
possibility.  Examining  the  first  method  in  detail  and  assigning  a 
margin  of  error  to  each  item,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preliminary 
aggregate  of  7,850,000,000/.  may  be  too  much  by  200  million  and 
too  little  by  1,270,000,000/.,  and  the  whole  Empire  (12,750,000,000/.), 
therefore  300  millions  and  1,900  millions  respectively,  if  the  pro- 
portion is  identical,  as  assumed.  But  there  may  be  an  error  of  at 
least  10  per  cent,  in  the  ajDplication  of  this  proportion,  and  of 
20  per  cent,  in  the  further  items,  bringing  the  range  of  possible 
error  up  to — 1,030,000,000/.  and  -{-2,630,000,000/.  respectively. 

Judged  by  this  method  alone,  therefore,  the  estimate  would 
range  between  12,920,000,000/.  and  16,580,000,000/.  And  all  that 
can  be  said  about  the  fire  insurance  method,  which  contains  no 
elements  with  a  less  range  of  possible  error  than  20  per  cent.,  is  that 
it  tends  to  the  adoption  of  a  figure  nearer  the  upper  limit.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  justify  one  in  taking,  at  least,  the  mid-point  between 
the  two  limits,  and  putting  the  valuation  at  15,550,000,000/. 
Altogether,  I  am  of  opinion  that  HelfEerich's  estimate  is  too  low  by 
at  least  800,000,000/.,  and  that,  despite  the  use  of  two  independent 
methods,  it  cannot  be  classed  as  Grade  I. 

Helfferich  then  also  looks  at  Schmoller's  estimate  of  (ap])rox.) 
10,000,000,000/.  for  1895,  and  brings  it  up  to  1911  by  taking  the 
mean  of  the  percentage  increases  in  property  tax  figures  and  fire 
insurance  figures  respectively  (after  deducting  one-fourth  for  more 
complete  insurance  and  more  rigid  assessment).  This  gives  rather 
over  15,000  millions,  but  is,  of  course,  of  little  value.  The  wealth 
per  head  is  given  as  226/.  to  240/.  Helfferich  deals  in  detail  with  the 
yearly  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  measures  it  by  various  tests, 
from  which  we  may  assume  an  annual  figure  at  1912  of  500,000,000/., 
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to  !)(•  closely  approxiiiKitc  to  the  truth.  I  [Ik  ]U\\  fij^un'  \voul<l 
tluTcforc  bo  13,750,000,000^  and  my  own  modification,  hh  suggested, 
16,550,000,000^ 

It.  must  be  l)()rne  in  mind  in  connooiioji  witli  Btatcmcnts — 
<f('iierally  unaccompanied  by  any  data  whicli  can  form  the  object 
of  criticism  and  examination — placing  the  capital  vaguely  in  the 
n('ighl)ourhood  of  20,000  millions,  tJiat  ulterior  motives  were  j)ar- 
ticularly  likely  to  exist  in  German  propaganda,  and  that  too  jirneli 
credence  can  easily  be  given  to  vague  estimates.  Even  Helfferich 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  out  as  strong  a  case  as  he  could,  and 
the  tone  of  his  first  edition  is  further  exaggerated  in  the  more  recent 
elitions  (1915).  He  said,  "  We  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
"  borrow-ed  capital,  nor  is  a  financial  blockade  possible,  since  the 
"  days  of  the  Morocco  and  Tripoli  and  the  Balkan  crisis.  We  built 
"  our  fleet  and  increased  our  army  witliout  having  recourse  to  a  loan 
"  for  the  purpose,  and  moreover  devoted  an  equal  sum  to  workmen's 
'■  insurance,  a  feat  unparalleled  elsewhere,  and  we  have  repaid  foreign 
'■  loans.  The  results  of  tlie  war  have  so  far  justified  all  we  expected 
"  from  Germany's  economic  and  financial  preparations."  (N.B. — The 
word  used  is  "  Riistung,"  a  term  rarely  employed  in  the  German 
language  otherwise  than  for  military  preparations.)  "  A  few  weeks 
"  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of 
"  world-wide  importance  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  financial  tactics 
"  could  secure  what  hitherto  neither  military  power,  nor  alliances, 
"  nor  ententes,  could  bring  about,  namely,  the  destruction  of 
''  Germany,  and  we  may  consequently  hope  tliat  the  future  course 
"  of  the  war  will  eradicate  the  illusion  once  for  all  and  show  the  world 
"  that  Germany  is  equal  to  any  rival.  Wliosoever  fails  to  destroy  us 
"  by  steel  and  iron  need  not  hope  for  salvation  from  the  British 
"  Chancellor's  '  sih'cr  bullets.'  In  order  to  maintain  the  conquered 
"  lands  and  secure  further  territory,  we  must  learn  from  the  mistakes 
"  of  others."^ 

The  editor  of  the  journal  from  whicli  the  above  is  cited,  goes  on 
to  remark  that  previously  it  could  only  be  conjectured  what  motives 
gave  rise  to  the  publication  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  book, 
but  that  now  the  reasons  are  abundantly  clear.  With  such  an 
object  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Helft'erich  would  knowungly 
have  neglected  any  opportunity  for  stating  the  national  wealth  as 
fully  as  could  plausibly  be  supported  by  evidence.  As  a  French 
writer  has  recently  said  concerning  German  estimates,  "  their 
'■  authors  have  not  usually  been  either  modest  or  moderate." 
Professor  Ballod  has  made  a  recent  attempt  on  the  following  lines  : 

^  Stock  Exchange  Gazette,  January  9,  1919. 
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Mill'on  £  (approx,). 

Rural  property,  built  and  unbuilt       ....         ....         ....  3,900 

Urban       3,600 

Shares      1,750 

Public  debt          1,750 

Foreign  property            1,230 

Private  industry 720 

Trading  stocks 500 

Various  public  debts     ....         ....         ....         ....         ....  4,450 

State  debts          1,000 


18,900 
Deductions  :   foreign  holdings,  &c ....      2,000 


16,900 
"  Increase  "  in  rural  jiropcrty  since  1914    ....         ....      1,000 


17,900 


or  in  round  figures,  i8,ooo  millions. 

He  admitted  that  this  total  bore  traces  of  inllatioii,  and  that 
after  the  war  the  values  would  shrink,  but  he  was  considering  the 
immediate  fiscal  position  and  the  basis  of  taxation.  In  my  judgment 
his  estimate  does  nothing  to  disturb  the  approximations  already 
reached  on  Helfferich's  basis. 

The  most  notable  recent  contribution  is  that  by  Steinmann- 
Bucher^,  who  had  reached  17,130  millions  for  1908,  which  Helfferich 
definitely  regarded  as  too  high.  The  Dresdner  Bank,  which  had 
already  fathered  the  boastful  computations  in  1913,  took  to  re- 
assuring the  German  people  when  the  war  was  well  advanced,  and 
Steinmann-Bucher  "  responsible  Editor  of  information  for  the  War 
"  Commission  of  German  industry,"  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  at 
Easter,  1916  (in  Deidschlands  Volksvermogen  im  Krieg)  that  Germany 
"  was  rich  before  the  war,  is  still  more  so  during  the  war,  and  will 
"  be  even  richer  after  the  war  !  "  and  under  tjie  sponsorship  of  two 
Professors — Schantz  and  Julius  Wolf — his  doctrine  was  ])ronuil- 
gated  with  profusion  of  publication  throughout  the  Empire.  He 
insists  that  when  an  objective  total  of  market  value  has  been  reached, 
one  has  only  begun  the  tale  of  national  wealth — there  are  other 
elements  not  to  be  so  measured.  "  I  mean  also  the  ability  to  acquire 
"  wealth,  to  conserve  and  increase  it,  for  this  very  faculty  is  in  itself 
"  riches."     We  must  consider  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

For  1914  he  reaches  i8,8oo,ooo,oooZ.  to  19,850,000,000^.  In 
several  items  he  agrees  with  HellTerich's  inventory,  and  the  main 
diiTerences    arise    through    taking    "  real    and    ])ersonal    property 

^  Vide  also  Das  reichc  Deutschland — ein  Wehrbeitratf,  March,  1914,  and  ;550 
Milliarden  deiitsches  Volksrennikjcn,  1909. 
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"  asscHsed  ugainst  firr  "  ut  10,000,000,000/.  to  11,000,000,000/,,  or 
1,000  millions  more,  uiid  "  land  in  country  and  city  "  at  5,000 
millions  instead  of  the  3,500  millions  adojjtcd  hy  HflfTerich.  Public 
projxTty  is  put  at  2,000  instead  of  1,500  millions.  His  estimate  of 
insured  values  does  not  seem  to  be  free  from  the  possibilities  of 
double  entries  while,  in  dealing  with  the  value  of  property  he  has 
preferred,  as  a  basis,  Prussian  statistics  of  sale  ])rices  to  the  taxation 
rolls.  The  whole  mentality  of  his  work  (and  an  ajjparent  rivalry 
and  jealousy  between  the  two  great  banks)  leads  to  the  view  that  he 
would  stretch  every  point  to  the  utmost  to  prove  his  thesis.  If  we 
accept  his  figures  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  boasted  Prussian 
tax  system,  with  all  its  bureaucratic  and  police  accessories,  must 
have  been,  in  fact,  ineffective  to  a  degree,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
balance  of  evidence  supports  a  higher  figure  than  17,000,000,000/. 
as  the  capital  wealth  of  (Jermany  in  1914,  and  I  prefer  the  more  con- 
servative modification  of  Hellferich"s  methods,  already  given,  viz., 
^(>j55o  millions. 

The  French  writer,  Peret,  prefers  an  even  lower  estimate  than 
HelfTerich's  own  figure,  for  he  considers  the  fire  insurance  statistics 
exaggerate  the  facts. 

8.  France. 

The  best  work  on  the  subject  in  recent  years  is  a  comprehensive 
treatment  by  Rene  Fupin  (/^a  Richesse  de  la  France  devant  la  Guerre), 
published  in  1916,  while  a  briefer  but  useful  summary  of  the  data 
was  made  by  Raoul  Peret,  Deputy,  and  former  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, the  general  reporter  of  the  budget,  in  1917. 

In  recent  articles  in  Economiste  Enropeen  (February,  1918)  E. 
Thery,  author  of  "  La  fortune  publique  de  la  France  "  (1912),  has 
made  new  computations  of  the  capital  wealth  for  1912,  following 
upon  his  estimates  for  1892  and  1908. 

Pupin  expected  to  be  criticized  for  arriving  at  figures  in  excess 
of  previous  investigators,  but  he  is  convinced  that  for  many  years  the 
wealth  of  France  has  been  underestimated.  About  1906  to  1908  the 
"  private  wealth  "  had  generally  been  put  at  8,720,000,000/.,  whereas 
Pupin,  though  regarding  the  total  annual  additions  as  720,000,000/. 
only,  reaches  11,300,000,000/.  for  1911.  In  the  same  way  the 
income  had  been  put  at  1,110,000,000/.  to  1,190,000,000/.,  and 
Pupin  reached  1,430  millions.  He  claims  to  establish  that  the 
share  of  national  dividend  going  to  "  capital  "  is  clearly  less  than 
that  going  to  "  effort,"  that,  taken  together,  they  make  13  per 
cent,  on  capital,  and  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  annual  income  repre- 
sents the  net  annual  addition  to  capital. 
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Income. — Pupin  recognizes  four  possible  methods  of  estimation  : 

(1)  That  used  by  the  Administration  des  Finances,  viz.,  a  co- 
efficient giviijg  a  constant  relation  between  rental  values  of  premises 
and  the  incomes  of  their  inhabitants. 

(2)  The  computation  of  income  from  the  amount  of  taxes  j'aid. 

(3)  Classification  of  trades,  &c.,  according  to  local  areas,  with  a 
"  co-efficient  of  productivity." 

(4)  '■  Successive  approximations,"  as  adopted  by  de  Foville. 

He  employs  the  last,  and  seeks  to  find  the  "  net  income  "  or 
annual  produce  from  capital  and  work  which  the  French  are  able 
to  dispose  of  after  paying  all  general  expenses  of  their  enterprises. 
Basing  upon  the  1906  occupational  census,  he  uses  the  average 
wages  or  earnings  for  each  class  or  category.  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  furnished  adequate  data  in  1913  (farm  labourers,  45^. ; 
women,  27?.  ;  male  domestics,  40/.  ;  female  domestics,  30/.,  or  an 
average  over  all  of  about  39L). 

His  summary  table  of  personal  incomes  is  as  follows  :— 

Million  £. 
From  capital — 

Landed  property      ....         ....         ....         ....         ....  80 

Buildings       108 

Stocks  and  shares     ....         ....         ....         ....         ....         176 

Savings  bank,  pensions,  bank  deposits,  &c 36 

400 


From  effort — 

Agriculture  (4,047,000  persons)      148 

Industry  (6,215,000  persons)          277 

Commerce  (1,437,000  persons)        58 

Professions  ( 100,000  persons)         4-8 

PubUc  officials  (655,000  persons) 35 

Domestic  service  (946,000  persons)           ....         ....  38 

560 

Army  and  Navy  (593,000  persons)            25 

From  capital  and  labour — 

Farming.       ....         ....         ....         ....         ....         ....  132 

Commerce  and  private  industry    ....         ....         ....  148 

Liberal  professions  ....         ....         ....         ....         •••■  33 

313 

Total  income  of  all  kinds        ....         ...         ■  .■  1,298 

Deduct  10  per  cent,  from  the  income  from  shares 
for    income    from    other    sources    already 

counted  in  this  summarj'        ....         ....         •.■•  18 


Total  of  individual  incomes        ....         ....  £1,280 

Some  important  additions  have  to  be  made  to  this  figure  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  "  national  "  income  in  the  ordinary  sense  : — 
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(1)  ^o  iiiillioiis  for  iitidiHlriljiitcd  c<Jiu])uiiy  pr'^ht.s. 

(2)  9<)  inilliuiis  for  suhsislence  of  4,800,000  jierHoiis  liviuj:;  on  tlif 
holdings  of  their  farms  at  493  francs  ])or  head,  which  can  \n-  iiu  n-ascd 
to  140  millions  when  the  whole  families  are  included. 

(3)  3  -6  millions  for  land  belonging  to  the  State,  the  De])artemcntB 
and  the  Communes. 

The  income  from  landed  property  is  based  upon  the  estimates 
of  capital  values,  together  with  the  percentage  ratios  obtained  by 
administrative  investigations,  and  is  unlikely  to  be  in  error  by  more 
than  5  per  cent.  An  inquiry  in  19()*J-10  gave  a  gross  value  for 
133  millions  for  dwellings  and  14  millions  for  factories,  and  i'ujiin 
deducts  25  per  cent,  from  the  former  and  75  per  cent,  from  the 
latter  to  get  }iet  values,  with  an  addition  of  4  per  cent,  from  1909 
to  1911.  The  gross  figure  is  probably  correct  within  5  jjer  cent., 
but  the  deductions  are  extravagant,  and  I  incline  to  the  addition  of 
10  millions  to  his  net  result.  Acce2)ting  the  aggregate  capital  value 
average  of  stocks  and  shares  adopted  for  the  capital  valuation,  tlie 
return  thereon  was  taken  from  various  investigations  at  4  per  cent. 
This  average  is  not  a  carefully  weighted  one,  and  may  be  in  error 
by  one  quarter  per  cent.,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  estimated  return. 
The  return  from  Savings  Bank  and  other  bank  deposits  is  built 
up  from  various  statistical  sources  under  nine  heads,  and  would 
err  only  by  omissions  ;  in  fact,  Pupin  himself  says  "  au  total  les 
'"  rc'venus  de  cette  categoric  auraient  largement  depasse  900  millions 
"  en  1911  ;  dans  notre  desir  dc  demeurer  plutot  en  dedans  de  la 
"  realite,  nous  porterons  ce  dernier  chil5re."  The  estimates  of 
earnings  and  wages  are  based  upon  the  occupational  census  of  1906, 
with  au  addition,  small  it  is  true,  but  adequate  for  French  conditions, 
to  bring  the  figures  up  to  1911.  In  agriculture  the  report  of  an 
official  inquiry  for  1910  (published  1913)  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, furnishes  the  required  data,  and  the  general  average  w^age 
is  43?.  for  men  and  28?.  for  women.  Pupin's  net  figurf?,  after  a  reduc- 
tion for  the  slack  season,  makes  no  provision  for  value  of  board  and 
lodging  to  farm  hands  living  in,  which  would  have  been  charged 
as  an, expense  in  arriving  at  the  farmers'  profits.  It  cannot  be  put 
at  les^  than  6  millions.  The  possibility  of  error  under  the  main 
heading  is  at  least  10  per  cent. 

For  wages  in  industry  generally,  Pupin  has  no  scientific  ad  hoc 
data,  but  relies  upoii  (a)  the  statistics  for  mines  and  quarries  in 
1905  (which  show  that  195,000  workers  shared  just  over  10,000,000?. 
or  about  52Z.  per  head)  putting  his  figures  at  54L  per  head  for  1911  ; 
(6)  investigations  by  Lavergne  and  Henry  (190G)  indicating  for  male 
workers  86Z.  in  Paris  and  49L  elsewhere,  and  for  female  workers  48Z. 
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in  Paris  and  24^  elsewhere.  These  are  weighted  for  the  general 
average,  increased  by  3  per  cent,  for  the  further  five  years,  and 
give  55^.  per  man  (applied  to  4,005,000  workers)  and  29Z.  per  woman 
(applied  to  2,210,000  workers).  A  small  rediiction  is  made  for 
800,000  transport  workers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  samples  upon 
which  the  estimate  is  based  are  small  and  out  of  date,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  result  is  10  per  cent,  too  high  or  20  per  cent,  too  low. 

For  commerce,  examples  are  drawn  from  a  branch  bank,  an 
"  Etablissement  de  credit,"  and  the  result  of  "  observations  "  in 
1905  showing,  for  men,  74Z.  in  Paris,  and  40^  elsewhere,  and  for 
women,  40Z.  in  Paris,  and  24Z.  elsewhere.  With  an  addition  to 
bring  the  figures  to  1911,  it  is  49L  throughout  for  men  and  28i. 
for  women,  applied  to  916,000  men  and  521,000  women.  The 
figures  are  so  low  that  it  does  not  appear  possible  the  estimate  can 
err  in  excess.  Public  officials  are  taken,  after  sample  inquiry,  at 
bol.  for  State  servants  and  48L  for  local  officials,  while  the  Army  and 
Navy  figures  are  closely  known.  Domestic  servants  are  averaged 
at  40Z.  per  head  per  annum. 

The  income  from  industry,  &c.,  is  taken  under  farming,  commerce 
and  professions  respectively.  The  farming  "  net  produce  "  is  36 
millions,  adopted  from  official  statistics,  and  subjected  to  a  com- 
parison between  1892  and  1912  in  the  prices  of  produce  and  the 
level  of  expenses,  and  Pupin  adds  96  millions  for  the  remuneration 
of  5  million  "  farmers."  Renoiilt  in  1905  gave  12Z.  per  head,  but 
Lavergne  and  Henry,  working  upon  Coste's  details  (for  1892)  put 
it  at  17Z.  15s.  There  is  a  possible  underestimate  in  this  case  of  at 
least  ID  per  cent.  In  commerce  and  private  industry  the  details  are 
very  meagre  ;  897,700  businesses  from  i  to  50  workers  each,  or  an 
average  of  3,  are  assumed  to  make  160L  each  ;  180,000  establish- 
ments of  a  more  modest  character,  without  wage  earners,  are  put 
at  8o^  each.  The  professions  are  taken  in  detail,  with  estimated 
profits  for  each  sub-class.  As  examples  I  may  mention  :  doctors, 
180Z.  ;  dentists,  120L  ;  veterinary  surgeons,  i2oi!.  ;  teachers,  pro- 
fessors, &c.,  60Z.  ;  barristers  (including  the  briefless),  60?.  ;  artists 
and  writers  from  48L  for  half  the  number  up  to  480L,  for  the  "  aris- 
tocratic "  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  ;  engineers  and  architects, 
120I.  for  heads  of  firms,  and  60?.  for  assistants,  &c.  These  averages 
all  seem  to  be  astonishingly  low  to  English  ideas,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Pupin  has  not  written  without  considerable  knowledge 
of  actual  French  conditions. 

His  actual  gross  total  of  1,430,000,000^  may,  in  my  judgment, 
be  too  much  by  80  millions,  or  too  little  by  170  millions,  and  the 
estimate  standing  alone  must  be  put  in  Grade  11. 
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Pentt'H  cstiinateH  for  laud  aii<l  huiMiii^H,  bused  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  direct  taxes,  are  the  same  within  2  millions  ;  learned  pro- 
fessions witliin  I  million. 

For  "  commerce,  industry,  puhlic  functions  and  offices  "  (cal- 
culated by  the  method  of  "  average  relation  "  between  the  principal 
of  the  licence  tax  and  the  revenue  of  tlie  ])rofe8sions  in  1907)  he 
gives  22.0  millions  against  Pupin's  173  millions,  a  difference  which 
is  largely  counterbalanced  by  his  108  millions  for  "  profit  of  agri- 
"  culture  "  (based  on  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Fiscal  Legis- 
lation of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  Income  Tax  proposal 
1907),  whicli  is  24  niillions  less  than  Pupin's  figure.  Salaries,  wages 
and  pensions  are  put  at  480  millions,  and  the  income  from  per.sonal 
property  at  160  millions,  making  a  gross  total  of  1,200,000,000/., 
which,  Peret  himself  says,  is  a  "  very  low  estimate." 

Capital. — Pupin's  valuation  upon  the  direct  method,  as  at  tlie 
end  of  1911,  is  given  in  the  table  on  the  next  page,  side  by  side 
with  those  by  Peret  and  Thery  (1912),  in  order  that  they  may  be 
compared  in  detail  as  far  as  possible. 

Land.— Vnpin  and  P6ret  take  the  results  of  the  inquiry  by  the 
Ministry  of  France  in  1908,  but  Pupin,  after  endeavouring  to  show 
its  consistency  with  the  statistics  of  1879  (by  means  of  index  numbers 
of  prices,  &c.),  adds  320  millions  for  the  enhancement  in  value 
between  1904  (which  he  treats  as  the  true  point  in  time  for  the 
official  value)  and  1911.  He  then  deducts  112  millions  as  the  value 
of  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  Departements  and  Communes. 
M.  R.  Salefranque,  writing  in  1914:  on  "  Lea  transmissions  immobiliers 
"  devant  I'impot,"  adopts  the  original  values  of  1878,  as  proper 
to  1914,  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  produce.  This  figure, 
3,640  millions,  is  probably  considerably  too  high,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  valuation  by  reference  to  the  direct  tax  roll  gives  too 
low  a  result,  possibly  by  10  per  cent. 

Buildings. — Pupin  and  Peret  adopt  the  findings  of  "  L'adminis- 
tration  des  Contributions  Directes  "  for  1909.  Pupin  adds  for  the 
increase  in  value  for  two  years  64  millions.  The  underestimate, 
after  dealing  with  the  various  considerations  put  forward  by  him, 
may  well  be  10  per  cent.  Indeed,  other  French  writers  have  put 
the  value  of  land  and  buildings  in  1908  at  5.695  millions  instead  of 
Pupin's  5,368  millions  for  1912,  and  Peret  treats  the  figures  as  under- 
estimated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mortgage  debt  of  600  millions  (Michel's 
estimate)  is  not  deducted  (except  by  Pupin  to  the  extent  of  100 
millions).  Thery's  total  for  these  two  classes,  which  he  divides  a 
little  differently,  is  rather  greater,  5,536,000,000!. 
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Funds  de  Commerce,  Industrie  yrivke  et  stocks  y  altachis  -  Farm 
Capital.  Pupin  takes  the  1906  gf-noral  cenflus  results  and  classfs 
tilt'  commercial  establishments  as  small,  average  (employing  two  to 
five  persons)  and  large  (employing  more  than  five  persons).  He 
assigns  an  average  profit  of  120I.  to  the  first,  320^  to  the  second,  and 
8i6^  to  the  remainder,  giving  148,000,000?.  for  the  whole  number. 
The  630,000  industrial  businesses  are  similarly  treated,  excluding 
20,000  which  are  assumed  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  values  of  shares, 
bringing  these  classes  together  up  to  440  millions.  Lavergne  and 
Henry  in  1908  had  taken  the  official  statistics  of  la  contrihution  des 
patentes,  and  arrived  at  annual  profits  of  106  millions,  which  they 
capitalised  at  260  millions  only.  Pupin  suggests  that  at  least  three 
years'  purchase  should  have  been  taken.  These  figures  do  not 
include  stock  in  trade.  In  an  ingenious  work  "  Les  Reglements  par 
Effets  de  Commerce,"  Roulleau  computed  from  the  total  Bills  of 
Exchange  stamped  in  1911,  and  their  average  term,  that  they  repre- 
sented an  average  value  of  200  millions.  Ofl&ces  are  valued,  follow- 
ing Lavergne  and  Henry,  at  75,000,000?.  Farm  capital  is  computed 
mainly  from  the  known  numbers  of  different  classes  of  live-stock, 
amounting  to  260,000,000?.,  with  an  estimate  for  material.  Peret's 
valuations  under  these  heads  are  not  strictly  parallel,  and  are  deduced 
from  declarations  of  inheritance,  with  the  multiplier  of  35. 

Valeurs  mohilihes. — The  authority  of  Neymarck  is  relied  upon 
by  Pupin.  Neymarck  has  certainly  made  very  careful  computations 
as  to  the  total  values  quoted  on  the  Paris  Bourse  (165  milliards  of 
francs),  but  the  elimination  of  one-third  (55  milliards)  as  belonging 
to  foreigners,  societies,  or  held  by  companies  whose  shares  are  a  mere 
duplication,  is  open  to  considerable  doubt.  "  Ces  no  milliards 
representent  la  fortune  mobiliere  des  capitalistes  frangais,  abstrac- 
"  tion  faite  des  titres  conserves  dans  la  portefeuille  des  Societes 
"  par  actions." 

Peret  quotes  the  statistics  of  the  Administration  of  Registration 
as  to  the  nominal  amount  of  capital  liable  to  stamp  duty.  The 
official  estimate  of  Government  annuities  and  Treasujy  Bills  is 
1,020,000,000?.,  which  Peret  reduces  to  800  to  allow  for  foreign 
holdings.  He  considers  that  the  common  estimates  ranging  from 
4,300  to  4,600  millions  are  over-stated. 

Other  moveahle  wealth. — Pupin  includes  furniture,  clothing,  jewel- 
lery and  plate,  domestic  animals,  vehicles,  ships,  &c.  For  furniture 
he  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  when  the  letting  value  of  a 
house  is  below  200?.,  the  furniture  has  the  greater  value,  but  for 
premises  lower  than  40?.  it  has  less,  and  on  this  basis  he  gets 
80,000,000?.     Tliis  is  supported  by  taking  a  figure,  per  head,   of 
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1 20  francs.  Furniture  is  assumed  to  be  worth  a  quarter  of  its  cost, 
and  clothing  one-eighth  (40,000,000?.).  Vehicles  are  put  at 
40,ooo,oooZ.  and  ships  at  20,000,000/.  Peret's  figure  is  obtained 
by  the  multiplier  35. 

Savings  Banks,  &c. — These  items  lend  themselves  better  than  the 
majority  to  direct  valuation. 

Upon  the  whole  valuation  Pupin's  total  is  clearly  liable  to  a 
possible  error  of  well  over  10  per  cent.,  and  Peret  admits  that  many 
of  his  items  are  rather  below  the  real  figure  and  that  the  total  must 
amount  to  at  least  12,000  millions.  Thery's  computation  is  the 
maximum  to  which  any  French  writer,  giving  detail,  has  committed 
himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  France,  "  the  classic  home  of  the  method 
"  of  the  devolution  interval,"  as  Gini  has  said,  statisticians  have  been 
hypnotised  by  the  multiplier,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  strong  counter- 
vailing evidence  that  we  in  England  possess,  have  put  such  con- 
fidence in  its  results,  that  they  have  distrusted  the  numerous  assump- 
tions of  the  inventory  method  when  it  leads  to  substantially  higher 
figures.  Pupin  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  multiplier,  and  declines  to 
accept  the  traditional  35,  "  pieusement  recueilli  et  transmis  par  les 
'*  plumes  les  plus  autorisees."  But  his  modification  is  confined  to 
"  I'annuit^  mobiliere."  He  finds  that  in  1891-5,  taking  1893,  the 
valeurs  mobilieres  appearing  in  "  I'annuite  successorale  "  amount 
to  1,574,000,000  francs,  and  at  this  time  the  amount  of  the  "  fortune 
"  mobiliere  "  was  78,000  millions,  or  55  times  as  much.  Similarly  in 
1896,  the  total  was  52-4  times  as  great.  He  therefore  takes  as  a 
basis  the  net  values  of  "  Successions  "  and  "  donations,"  divides  the 
total  into  two,  viz.,  "  annuite  mobiliere  "  et  "  annuite  comprenant 
"  tons  les  autres  biens,"and  multiplies  the  former  by  50  and  the  latter 
by  35.  In  this  way  7,155,000,000  francs  has  to  be  considered. 
"  L'annuite  mobiliere  "  is  taken  as  110,000,000,000  francs  divided  by 
50,  or  2,200  millions,  and  the  balance,  4,955  millions,  is  multiplied 
by  35  to  give  the  equivalent  capital,  thus  obtaining  283  milliards 
or  about  11,300,000,000^  This  method  is,  of  course,  no  check  at 
all  upon  the  inventory  method,  and  is  reasoning  in  a  circle,  for  it  uses 
the  inventory  to  get  the  multiplier  in  an  empirical  way,  instead  of 
obtaining  a  multiplier  by  independent  means  as  a  check  upon  the 
inventory.  This  multiplier  is  in  no  sense  a  true  statistical  co- 
efficient from  vital  statistics.  Pujjin  shows  tlvat  the  multiplier  of  35 
applied  in  detail  gives  results  which  show  surprising  discrepancies 
when  compared  with  inventory  values.  Savings  banks  deposits,  for 
example,  only  come  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  acknowledged  figures.  He 
concludes  his  examination  by  saying  that  its  lesson  is  easily  gleaned. 
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"  Do  not  condemn  the  method  of  the  successorale  annuite,  but  corrert 
"  it,  rejuvenate  it,  and  then  it  will  do  you  good  Bervice  ;  all  insti- 
"  tutiona  are  subject  to  similar  exigencies,  and  the  best  buildings 
"  can  bo  made  to  resist  the  effects  of  time  only  if  they  are  properly 
"  restored  " — which  is  a  euphemistic  way  of  saying  that  you  must 
hammer  the  figures  till  they  fit. 

(Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  and  within  the  past  week,  the 
latest  edition  of  Colson's  Coiirs  d'economie  politique,  just  published, 
has  come  into  my  hands.  In  the  third  volume,  devoted  to  tliis 
subject,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  capital  wealtli  at  the 
end  of  1913  was  almost  exactly  12, 000,000, oooi.,  or  300^.  per  head.) 


9.  Italy. 

Corrado  Gini  and  Lanfranco  Maroi  in  their  works  u]wn  the  wealth 
and  income  of  Italy,  refer  in  detail  to  the  investigations  and  estimates 
of  the  following  writers  in  recent  years  :  Nitti  (1905),  Coletti  (1907), 
Gini  (1909),  Princivalle  (1909),  Colajanni  (1910),  Santoro  (1911), 
Gabrielli  Wiseman  (1915),  Benedetti  (1916),  Coppini  (1916),  Contento 
(1917),  Savorgnan  (1916),  Corniani  (1918),  Gini  (1918),  and  various 
others.  Literary  activity  on  the  subject  in  Italy  has  e\ndently  been 
remarkable,  and  space  quite  forbids  that  I  should  here  examine  all 
these  efforts,  I  propose  to  give  brief  particulars  of  two  or  three  of 
the  more  detailed  investigations. 

Million  £  sterling. 


Q'.ni 
for  1914. 


Corniani 
1914. 


Santoro 
1910. 


Qlni 
for  1908. 


1.  Lands,    including    build- 

ings    in     rural     areas, 
mines,  quarries  .. 

2.  Buildings  (urban).... 

3.  Livestock  .... 

4.  Money 

6.  Deposits,  savings  banks, 
deposit  and  current 
accounts.... 

6.  "  Rendita     consolidata  " 

and  other  public  debts 

7.  Bills,  shares  and  bonds    ... 

8.  Furniture,  &c 

9.  Other  moveable  property 


1,760 

1,200 

800 

800 

200 

280 

56 

120 

304 

240 

240 

480 

264 

760 

460 

— 

400 

120 

4.484 

4,000 

1,000 

480 

240 

68 


140 

412 
520 

120 


2,980 


1,480 

640 

140 

68 


176 

220 
252 
120 
200 


3,296 


Princivalle 
for  1908. 


} 


960 

480 

140 

67 


177 

220 
250 

220 


r  2,440 
to 
2,600 


1 
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Gini  builds  his  1914  estimates  upon  his  figures  of  1908,  by 
applying  the  ratio  of  increase  shown  by  the  death  duty  statistics, 
which  lead  from  3,296  millions  to  4,000  millions,  but  he  gives  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  actual  wealth  has  increased  at  a  greater 
rate.  Maroi  and  Gini  make  a  careful  comparison  with  the  estimate  of 
Princivalle  for  1908,  and  Gini,  in  the  course  of  his  long  chapters, 
presses  into  service  the  inventory,  the  multiplier  and  the  capitalisation 
methods  in  turn,  as  they  happen  to  be  available  or  appropriate. 
Gini's  estimate  for  1908  was  3,296  millions  against  Princivalle's 
2,600  millions.  His  predecessors  had  used  the  method  of  the 
"  intervallo  devolutivo/'  and  Gini  shows  why  this  method,  especially 
in  Italy,  leads  to  deficient  results.  "  Gli  autori  sopra  citati  non  attri- 
"  buivono  poi,  a  mio  mode  di  videre,  un'  importanza  adequata  all' 
"  evasione,  che  essi  ritenevano  di  solo  \  del  valore  accertato  e  tassato, 
"  ossia  di  1/5  del  valore  efEettivo."  Princivalle's  valuation  was 
based  mainly  on  the  inventory  method,  and  it  difiers  from  Gini's 
in  attributing  values  of  960  and  480  millions  respectively  to  lands 
and  buildings  against  1,480  and  640  millions,  which  Gini  claims, 
with  justice,  I  think,  to  have  established.  Maroi  confirmed  the 
view  that  no  better  starting  point  can  be  found  for  estimating  Italy's 
wealth  before  the  war  than  Gini's  1908  estimate  (che  e  la  piu  rigorosa  e 
scientificamente  esatta).  Corniani's  estimate  seems  to  be  a  journalistic 
efiort,  lacking  a  scientific  basis,  and  manifestly  erroneous  in  details, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  value  of  lands,  although  the  total  valuation  is 
not  far  wrong. 

Gini  certainly  went  to  very  great  trouble  in  his  enquiries  in  each 
local  area  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  deficient  valuation  of  land 
and  buildings  which,  of  course,  dominate  the  whole  estimate. 

The  estimate  for  Italian  wealth  falls,  in  my  judgment,  in 
Grade  II. 

The  national  income  of  Italy  has  not  been  so  frequently  deter- 
mined, and  no  recent  details  are  available.  The  income  tax  data 
are  weak,  and  the  occupational  census  method  does  not  greatly 
assist,  Bogart  {Direct  Costs  of  the  Present  War)  adopts  the  current 
estimate  of  8oo,ooo,oooL 

10.  Spain. 

A  French  writer,  M.  Andre  Barthe,  has  recently  made  a  detailed 
estimate  of  Spanish  wealth  : — 
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Million  £  (approx.). 

Buildings       50<) 

Land 1,100 

Livestock      100 

Stocks  and  shares    24() 

Equipment    ....         ....         ....         ....         ....  72 

Furniture  and  moveables    ....         ....         ....  3G0 

State  debt     3<iO 

Precious  metals        ....         ....         ....         ....  80 

Banking  current  accounts  ....         ....         ....  8 

Stocks  of  goods  in  hand      ....         ....         ....  60 


Total  2,940 

He  rejects  the  multiplier  method  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
statistics  of  the  succession  duties  go  back  to  1891  only.  But  the 
figures  of  even  the  highest  year,  with  a  multiplier  of  27,  give  ridi- 
culously low  results.  The  Register  of  Property  gives  an  average 
letting  value  for  buildings  of  20,000,000?.,  corresponding  to  a  capital 
value  at  4  per  cent,  of  500  million  as  against  the  value  by  the  multi- 
plier method  of  only  324,000,000?. 

In  the  case  of  land,  the  products  alone  are  worth  240,000,000?. 
annually,  against  a  capital  value  on  the  multiplier  method  of 
373,000,000/.  The  share  capital  and  the  profits  of  large  companies 
form  the  basis  of  valuation  for  business,  and  smaller  trades  are  taken 
at  an  average  capital  of  160?.  for  95,000  establishments.  Three 
million  families  are  credited  with  household  possessions  on  an  average 
of  120?.  each.  The  other  items  of  the  inventory  are  calculated  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  value  of  State  lands  is  cancelled  by  the  entry 
for  the  State  debt,  and  collective  wealth  generally  has  been  included. 

Barthe  computes  the  national  income  on  the  eve  of  war,  as 
follows  : — 

Million  £. 
Property   and   livestock — 1,760    millions   at   3.V    per 

cent 61-6 

Wages  of  2,000,000  workpeople 80-0 

Stock,  share  and  State  debt       28-6 

Official  salaries,  taxed  and  not  taxed  ....         ....         ....     20-5 

Profits  of  five  classes  taxed  to  I'impot  des  pateutes ; 
389,000  taxpayers  at  an  average  of  £100  each  (cor- 
responding approximately  to  the  tax  capitalised 
at  5  per  cent.)  ....         ....         ....         ....     37-5 

228-2 


A  Spanish  writer,  F.  Bernis,  puts  the  income  at  less  than  240 
millions  {Economic  JournaJ,  March,  1919,  page  83).  These  results 
give  the  capital  per  head  frirna  facie  too  high,  and  the  income 
apparently  too  low  compared  with  other  countries. 
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11.  Austria-Hungary. 

The  most  authoritative  and  recent  estimates  of  wealth  are  by 
F.  Felhier,  who  wrote  a  book  in  1913,  and  also  made  a  report  to 
tlie  International  Congress  at  Vienna.  His  estimate  on  the  in- 
ventory method  has  been  revised  from  time  to  time  since  1902. 

Million  £. 


Hungary. 


Landed  property  .... 
Mines  and  foundries 
Buildings    .... 

Means  of  communication.... 
Moveable  wealth   .... 
Investments  abroad 


Deduct  for  debts  due  to  foreigners 


1,206 
235 
624 
438 

1,100 
216 

3,819 

288 

3,531 


830 
93 
357 
242 
554 
8 

2,084 
350 

1,734 


5,265,000,000/.  as  for 
1910-12. 


Neymarck  estimates  from  5,250  millions  to  6,666  millions  and 
Peret,  working  upon  Fellner's  figures,  6,175  millions  for  1913.  As 
regards  income,  there  appears  to  be  no  recent  estimate.  Bogart 
{Direct  Costs  of  the  Present  War)  relies  upon  a  figure  of  1,100,000,000/. 


12.  Capital  Wealth  in  Other  European  Countries. 

I  now  propose  to  give  brief  references  to  estimates  which, 
generally  for  reasons  of  language,  I  have  not  been  able  to  con.sider 
first  hand,  but  for  which  I  am  dependent  upon  intermediate  sources, 
Gini,  Peret,  Maroi  and  others. 

Holland. — Gini  quotes  Boissevain's  estimate  (on  various  bases) 
of  880,000, oooL  or  192L  per  head  in  1892,  and  by  reference  to  the 
ratio  of  probate  returns  in  the  two  years,  increases  it  to  1,200.000,000/. 
or  205/.  per  head  in  1909. 

In  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  statistics  of  National  Wealth, 
National  Income  and  Public  Bodies,  pubhshed  in  1917,  Dr.  VerriJD 
Stuart  brings  his  figures  for  1888  up  to  date,  and  covers  the  period 
u])  to  1910.  He  reaches  1,050,000,000  mainly  u])on  the  "  multiplier  " 
basis. 

Sweden. — Flodstrom  for  1908,  working  on  the  inventory  method, 
computed  767,000,000/.  as  the  inclusive  national  wealth  (or  633 
millions   for   individuals)   being    141/.    per   head.     Fahlbeck,   on   a 
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7.000,000/  ,  or 


similar  method,    I'd,"},   rt'iu-lK'il    for  tlie   year    llHiH 
143/.  per  head  : 

Agricultural  i)roperty  and  State  f(jrcBt8 

Other  propertieB  .... 

Minea,  &c. 

Fisheries    .... 

Means  of  communication 

Merchant  marine  .... 

Livestock  and  agricultural  produce 

Machinery,  &c.,  personal  moveables 

Money  and  foreign  credits 

Debts  duo  to  foreigners  .... 

Total  ...' 


Million  £. 

208 

2G3 

29 

r, 

60 

9 

55 

210 

23 

852 
75 

111 


The  average  rate  of  increase  in  the  decade  was  27,000,000/.  ])er 
annum. 

Belgium. — A  survey  of  Belgian  wealth  published  in  1913  by 
the  Finance  Ministry  of  Belgium  gave  the  following  estimates  : — 

Million  £. 
Land  264 


Buildings   .... 
Personal  wealth 
Cash 
Furniture,  &c. 


235 

645 

17 

120 

1,181 


or  156^.  per  inhabitant. 

As  long  ago  as  1892  it  was  estimated  by  Graux  and  Beernaert 
at  1,400,000,000/.  (or  224/.  per  head).  Gini  raised  this  to 
1,860,000,000/.  (or  254/.  per  head)  for  1908  on  the  basis  of  the  increase 
in  death  duty  statistics.  But  Julin's  composite  index  number  "  The 
"  economic  progress  of  Belgium  "  {Journal,  February,  1911)  showed  a 
rise  from  116  in  1892  to  187  in  1908,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
earlier  estimate  must  have  been  excessive.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
recent  estimate  seems,  frima  facie,  too  low,  and  in  the  absence  of 
comprehensive  revenue  or  tax  statistics,  no  close  estimate  is  possible. 
Maroi  refers,  without  quoting  authorities,  to  recent  estimates  of 
2,400,000,000/.  (or  300/.  per  head)  on  the  eve  of  war,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  has  proceeded  on  the  same  basis  as  Gini  and  been 
carried  to  1913. 

Norway.- — Working  upon  old  estimates  for  1884  and  1891,  Gini 
arrives  at  an  estimate  for  1911  of  184  to  214  millions,  or  79/.  to  90/. 
per  head. 
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Denmark. — Gini  quotes  404,000,000^,  or  166/.  per  head  for  1900. 

Switzerland. — Steiger  has  computed  the  private  wealth  of  each 
canton  separately  for  1900  and  1910.  His  total  was  580,000,000^ 
But  Gering  and  Holz  {Economic  politique  de  la  Suisse)  reach 
800,000,000?.,  taking  greater  account  of  tax  evasion.  Gini  accepts 
6oo,ooo,oooZ.  to  800,000,000/.  or  160/.  to  216Z.  per  head. 

Russia. — Maroi  quotes  an  estimate  of  12,000,000,000/.,  and 
Peret  says  it  would  amount  to  "  at  least  "  8,000  millions  ;  while 
Neymarck  puts  it  from  10,000  to  13,000  millions.  They  are  all 
wide  guesses.  The  Commission  of  the  Duma  in  1910,  in  reporting 
on  the  Income  Tax  law,  estimated  the  income  at  980,000,000/., 
which  seems  to  be  an  obvious  underestimate. 

Turkey  is  credited  by  Maroi  with  1,400  millions,  or  64/.  per 
head,  and  Bulgaria  with  400  millions,  or  90/.  per  head,  but  Neymarck 
estimates  600  millions  in  the  latter  case.  For  Roumania,  Neymarck 
estimates  from  800  to  1,120  millions,  and  P^ret  says  that  it  has 
been  "  quite  recently  "  put  at  860  millions,  in  which  figure  were 
included  "  the  State  fortune,  railways  and  forests — but  the  data 
"  are  open  to  discussion."  Serbia  is  given  480  millions,  or  105/. 
per  head,  by  Maroi. 

For  Greece,  Gini  quotes  an  old  estimate  (1890)  by  Skiadau  of 
2,200  millions,  or  88/.  per  head. 

13.  Australia. 

The  "  well  informed  guesses  "  put  forward  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
in  1903  for  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  have  been  relied 
upon  by  most  writers,  but  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned  they 
have  now  been  definitely  superseded  by  perhaps  the  most  thorough 
and  complete  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  ascertain  national 
wealth. 

Sir  T.  Coghlan  made  reasoned  estimates  for  1903,  in  ten  classes, 
amounting  to  982,000,000/.,  or  actually  less  than  his  estimate  for 
1890,  viz.,  1,019,000,000/. 

In  July,  1915,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament 
making  provision  for  a  war  census.  In  one  of  the  schedules  issued 
by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
all  persons  over  18  years  of  age,  irrespective  of  sex,  possessed  of 
property,  holding  sums  on  trust,  or  in  receipt  of  income,  were 
required  to  give  particulars  of  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  the  new  value  of  the  property,  less  debts  and  liabilities  out- 
standing at  December  31,  1914,  as  well  as  income  from  all 
sources,  with  deductions  of  various  kinds.  The  results  are  set 
forth   in   considerable    detail    in    a   publication    prepared    by    the 
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Comnioinvciiltli  Slalisticiuii,  ciititltd  "  Tin-  I'rivulc  Wcaltli  of 
"  Australia  aiwl  its  Growtli  aH  aHccrtaiiicd  l>y  various  niethocis, 
"  together  with  a  Report  of  tlie  War  Census  of  1915  "  For  Australia 
as  a  wliole,  tlie  final  figiir<'s  were  :     - 

Number  of  returns  for  iiKiividualfl  ....         .  .  2,1'J5,0G5 


Aggregate  of  net  incomoe  for  year  ended  Juno  'M),  11)15       257,650,251 

Aggregate  of  not  incomes  of  individuals 241,23(5,552 

Aggregate  of  net  assets  at  June  30,  1915 1,043,403,376 

Aggregate  of  net  assets  of  individuals      1,224,225,994 

The  difierence  between  the  two  separate  statements  of  income 
and  assets  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  higher  figures  in  each 
.statement  include  returns  from  non-resident  partnerships,  trust 
funds,  companies,  and  institutions.  Income  from  trust  funds  is, 
in  the  main,  included  in  the  "  individual  "  returns  of  beneficiaries. 
Similarly,  the  aggregate  of  net  assets  of  individuals  includes  the 
value  of  interests  in  trust  estates,  assurance  and  annuity  policies,  &c. 
In  the  tables  relative  to  income  and  assets,  the  allocation  to 
States  and  territories  is  based  on  the  locality  of  residence  of  the 
owners  or  representatives,  not  on  the  locality  in  which  the  income 
was  earned  or  the  assets  are  situated.  The  aggregate  of  net  incomes 
and  assets  of  individuals,  non-resident  partnerships,  trust  funds, 
companies  and  institutions  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  is 
apportioned  among  the  States  and  Territories  as  follows  : — 


states  and  territories. 

Income. 

Assets. 

£ 

Per  cent. 

£ 

Per  cent. 

New  South  Wales    

101,382,366 

39-34 

645,099,068 

39-30 

Victoria 

78,987,957 

30-60 

505,337,400 

34-40 

(Queensland  .... 

34,244,339 

13-30 

103,803,435 

9-97 

South  Australia 

20,129,034 

7-81 

154,023,129 

9-40 

Western  Australia 

15,310,227 

5-94 

07,809,080 

412 

Tasmania 

7,281,840 

2-83 

44,945,491 

2-74 

Northern  Territories 

210,054 

0-08 

842,734 

0-05 

Federal  Territories 

103,228 

0-04 

342,797 

0-02 

257,650,251 

100-00 

1,643,463,376 

100-00 

It  will  be  observed  that  "  individual  "  income  is  93  per  cent. 
of  "  total  "  income,  and  "  individual  "  capital  is  74  per  cent,  of 
"  total  "  capital. 

Giflen's  figures  of  1,100  millions  for  Australasia  in  1903  was,  if 
anything,  below  the  actual  mark.  Mr.  Knibbs'  volume  is  interesting, 
not  merely  from  its  full  account  of  a  genuine  census  of  wealth,  but 
also  for  its  general  theoretical  examination  of  the  multiplier  and 
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its  parallel  results  in  practice,  the  relations  between  income  and 
capital,  and  much  information  on  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth. 

The  method  of  avoiding  duplication  between  the  dividends 
received  by  companies  and  the  profits  made  by  companies  is 
described  as  follows  : — 

A  special  tabulation  was  made  of  the  total  assets  shown  on  the 
cards  as  comprising  shares  and  debentures  of  companies  and  a 
special  return  was  obtained  from  all  Australian  companies  showing 
the  undistributed  profit  during  the  year  under  review,  including 
sums  transferred  to  reserves.  In  the  final  tabulation  of  the  results, 
the  net  assets  of  all  companies  were  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
shares  and  debentures  in  companies  shown  as  being  held  in  Australia, 
the  balance  representing,  approximately,  the  amount  of  outside 
capital  invested  in  companies  operating  in  Australia.  In  the  case 
of  income,  the  wealth  and  income  card  did  not  furnish  a  means  of 
determining  the  total  income  derived  from  dividends  of  companies. 
The  special  returns  of  undistributed  profit  mentioned  above  was 
consequently  taken  as  furnishing  for  Australian  companies  the  net 
income  not  included  in  shareholders'  returns. 

"  The  net  assets  of  the  Australian  companies  were  taken  from 
'  special  returns  obtained  from  these  companies,  such  net  assets 
'  being  computed  without  deducting  the  liabilities  to  share  and 
'  debenture  holders.  From  the  total  net  assets  so  computed,  the 
'  aggregate  amount  of  shares  and  debentures  in  companies  shown 
'  on  the  various  individual  and  other  cards  was  deducted,  the 
'  balance  representing,  approximately,  the  interest  in  Australian 
'  companies  held  by  persons  not  resident,  together  with  the  margin, 
'  if  any,  between  the  share  valuations  of  the  several  shareholders, 
'  and  the  valuation  of  net  assets  made  by  the  company  officials." 

The  income  relating  to  non-residents  was  only  just  over  one 
million,  and  the  balance  (for  individuals)  represented  48^  gs.  jd. 
per  head  (50Z.  105.  ^d.  in  New  South  Wales,  50^  iis.  2d.  in  Victoria), 
but,  per  return,  it  was  iiol. 

The  capital  wealth  is  of  course  distributed  between  the  States 
according  to  the  States  of  domicile  of  the  owners.  The  total  of 
1,643,000,000?.  includes  the  Australian  property  of  non-residents, 
estimated  as  between  150,000,000/.  to  200,000,000/.,  but  does  not 
include  the  property  of  Federal  States  or  Local  Governments,  so 
that  "  the  aggregate  private  wealth  of  Australian  residents  as  at 
"  June  30,  1915,  was  approximately  1,470,000,000/.,  01  nearly  300/. 
"  per  head." 

The  question  of  the  number  of  persons  owning  wealth  who  made 
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no  return  for  the  census,  received  careful  consideration,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  whole  measure  of  uncertainty  was  "  negligible  as 
"  compared  with  that  due  to  unavoidable  limitations  in  the  estimate 
"  of  values,  and  perhaps  also  as  to  the  amount  of  income."  Several 
classes  of  wealth  were  separately  aggregated.  "  Cash  in  hand  " 
came  to  nearly  6  millions,  and  worked  out  per  head  of  the  population 
at  a  considerably  lower  figure  than  independent  estimates  made  in 
other  ways.  It  was  found  that  the  "  net  assets  "  of  the  companies, 
making  no  allowance  for  liabilities  to  shareholders  and  debenture 
holders,  was  286  millions,  whereas  the  individual  returns  came  to 
61^  per  cent,  only,  "  the  balance  being  presumably  held  by  absentees." 
There  is,  of  course,  the  margin  of  reserve  value  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  and  the  general  question  of  plus  or  minus  goodwill 
valued  in  the  share?,  but  not  included  in  the  assets,  is  not  cleared  up. 
The  aggregate  value  of  land  (as  improved)  was  984  millions,  and, 
as  unimproved,  456,000,000^.,  which,  so  far  as  comparison  could  be 
made,  was  not  out  of  accord  with  the  information  furnished  by  the 
Land  Tax  assessments.  Knibbs*  work  provides  a  very  exhaustive 
and  acute  discussion  of  the  probate  method  in  principle  and  in 
application,  and  he  concludes  that  "  in  Australia  it  cannot  lead  to 
"  satisfactory  results  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  necessary  data 
"  regarding  settlements.  The  defect  introduces  great  uncertainty 
"  into  determinations  from  probates,  a  fact  forcibly  illustrated 
"  by  the  necessity  of  applying  a  '  correction  *  factor  of  about  i  -6  to 
"  the  results  obtained  from  probates,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
"  agreement  with  the  estimates  obtained  by  the  War  Census." 

He  then  makes  a  complete  estimate  of  Australian  wealth  on  the 
'•  inventory  method  "  for  1915  (omitting  public  property,  whether 
national  or  communal),  and  given  in  detail  for  each  colony.  The 
results  aggregated  for  the  Commonwealth  are  as  follows  : — 

Mlllon  £. 

(1)  Land  and  improvements        ....         ....         ....  1,105-6 

(2)  Live  stock  and  agricultural  machinery        ....  123-1 

(3)  Manufacturing  plant  ....         ....         ....         ....  40-0 

(4)  Mining  properties  and  products        ....         ....  43-6 

(5)  Coin,  &c 44-4 

(6)  Railways  and  tramways  and  shipping         ....  25-1 

(7)  Agricultural  products              ....         ....         ....  59-5 

(8)  Locally-manufactured  products        ....         ....  64-3 

(9)  Imported  merchandise           ....         ....         ....  31-8 

(10)  Clothing,  &c 14-9 

(11)  Furniture,  <ko.  77-1 

1,619-5 


Private  wealth  per  head         3271. 
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The  estimate  for  lands,  Sic,  is  based  upon  municipal  valuations, 
and  represents  about  two-thirds  of  the  total ;  in  several  States 
which  show  unimproved  or  annual  values  only,  the  figures  have  been 
converted  into  "  improved  capital  values  "  by  the  application  of 
factors.  It  is  probable  that  this  valuation  is  correct  within  5  per 
cent.,  certainly  within  10  per  cent.  Annual  statistics  of  the  numbers 
of  live  stock,  of  the  values  of  agricultural  machinery,  of  manufactur- 
ing plant,  kc,  are  then  utilized.  Mining  properties  are  taken  from 
statistics  of  paid  up  capital  and  dividends,  and  may  have  a  larger 
margin  of  error.  For  all  the  other  items  there  is  some  substantial 
basis  of  estimation,  and  taken  by  itself  the  inventory  result  might 
well  claim  to  be  correct  within  very  little  over  10  per  cent. 

After  adding  collective  wealth  Mr.  Knibbs  concludes  that  the 
inventory  method  gives  1,760  millions,  the  Census  1,643,  and  the 
probate  basis  1,000  millions,  and  that  the  Census  probably  gives  an 
understatement  owing  to  (1)  its' emergency  character,  (2)  the  incom- 
pleteness of  some  returns,  and  (3)  the  tendency  for  persons  to 
suspect  taxation  motives.  The  inventory  method,  of  course,  covers 
wealth  in  Australia  owned  by  persons  not  living  there,  but  does  not 
include  Australian  holdings  of  wealth  abroad. 


14.  Canada. 

The  estimates  that  have  been  currently  used  for  Canada  are 
Giffen's  "  guess  "  for  1903  of  1,350,000,000?.  and  Crammond's  figure 
for  1910  based  thereon  of  2,072,000,000^  with  an  income  of 
259,000,000?. 

We  have  now  available  a  reasoned  inventory  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association,  1915,  and  made  up 
with  information  from  various  sources 


Farm  values 
Mines  and  forests 
Railways   .... 
Urban  real  property 
Manufacturing  machinery 
LiTestock  and  implements 
Stocks  of  raw  material    .... 
Carriages  and  motors 
Specie 
Investments  abroad 


Million  £. 
687 
164 
231 
618 

62 
182 
164 
124 

33 

20 


2,285 


I  think  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  estimate  is  correct  within 
20  per  cent.,  and  I  have  accordingly  classed  it  in  Grade  II, 
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in.  Japan. 

I  have  l)ccn  unable,  to  trace  any  recent  estimate  of  wealth  or 
income,  or  any  reference  thereto,  in  European  literature,  and 
Neyniarek  and  Peret  say  definitely  that  there  i.s  noni'. 

The  income  tax  has  now  been  in  force  for  a  good  many  years, 

and  should  furnish  the  basis  of  a  provisional  estimate,  if  carefully 

handled.     Ordinary  incomes  under  ^ol.  are  exempt,  and  there  are 

numerous   other   minor   provisions   for   allowances   and   exemptions 

wliich  mav  be  studied  in  the  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  issued 

by   the    Ja])anese    Finance   Department.     Mr.    C.    V.    Sale    in  1911 

gave  the  following  estimates  for  1907  : — 

1,125,000  families  paying  income  tax       ....         ....     70/.  average  income. 

8,025,000  families  not  paying  income  tax 


9,150.000 

or  a  total  income  of  275,O00,O00i. 

I  have  obtained  the  weighted  a\^rage  wages  for  1913  for  nearly 
one  million  operatives,  employed  in  50  trades,  with  an  average  wage 
for  each  trade  given  by  the  official  statistics,  and  find  that  it  does  not 
exceed  12I.  per  head  (including  about  8  per  cent,  children),  so  that 
it  would  not  appear  that  the  above  average  could  be  increased,  in 
view,  especially,  of  the  poor  return  from  agriculture.  Mr.  Sale 
obtained  an  average  of  27  -81.  gross  produce  per  family  in  getting  at  the 
above  figure.     My  estimate  for  1914  would  be  on  the  following  lines : — 

£ 

Income  taxed        78,820,000 

Allowances  and  exemptions        ....         ....         ....  80,000 

Evasion,  50  per  cent,  of  the  income  in  the  lowest 

grade      18,000,000 

And  20  per  cent,  in  the  incomes  above  ....       12,000,000 

108,916,000 
Incroaec,  8  per  cent,  from  1908  to  1914  ....         7,132,000 


Total  for  income-tax  payers       116,048,000 

Lower    classes — 8,500,000    families    at    24-10 
average 208,000,000 


Total  (say)         325.000,000 

The  Japan  Year  Bool-.  1910.  to  which  Mr.  0.  V.  Sale  has  drawn  my 
attention,  reports  an  estimate  by  K.  Yamashita,  as  at  1904,  of  the 
total  value  consumed,  or  money  spent,  by  the  Japanese  given  in 
some  detail  and  aggregating  to  a  figure  between  270,000,000^  and 
295^000,000^  This  "  consumption  "  estimate  rather  confirms  the 
above  direct  result. 

There  was  an  estimate  of  capital  quoted  in  the  same  work, 
as  at  1902-04,  of  i, 328,000, ooo^,  or  2gl.  per  head,  as  arrived  at  by 
"  financial    authorities."     Another   estimate,   for    1904,   is   referred 
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to  by  Mr.  Sale,*  as  appearing  in  a  work  by  Igarashi  and  Takahashi 
{Natio7ial  Wealth  of  Japan,  1906),  which  amounted,  apparently,  to 
2,280,000,000?.,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  examine  it  in  detail. 
For  1914,  on  details  obtained  from  the  financial  annuals  and  other 
sources,   I  put  forward  the  following  tentative  effort : — 

Million  £. 

Land 1,100 

Buildings       400 

Furniture,  &c.           150 

Specie,  &c ....         ....         ....         ....  38 

State  debt  raised  at  home....         ....         ....  100 

Local  debt     ....         ....         ....         ....         ....  30 

Jlines             30 

Commercial  companies        ....         ....         ....  370 

Other  businesses       ....         ....         ....         ....  100 

Savings  bank            ....         ....         ....         ....  62 

Private  railways       ....         ....         ....  6 


2,386 


say,  2,400,000,000/. 
In  this  I  have  excluded  the  value  of  State  businesses  (tobacco,  salt, 
camphor,  railways)  on  the  ground  that  they  are  practically  equalled 
by  the  State  debt  held  by  the  Japanese. 

16.  Argentine  Eepublic. 
According  to  L'Anuario  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica, 
published  in  1910  for  1908,  the  private  wealth  was  put  at 
i,26o,ooo,oooL,  or  2x2^  per  head.  A  valuation  has  recently  been 
made  by  Alessandro  Bunge,  Director-General  of  the  Official 
Statistical  Office  of  the  Kepublic,  who,  working  entirely  upon  the 
inventory  method,  reached  the  following  results  : — 

Million  £. 


1908. 

1916. 

Lands          

562 

918 

Fixed  plant            

54 

93 

Buildings     .... 

519 

588 

Household  goods  and  objects  of  art 

130 

147 

Businesses 

128 

277 

Agricultural  profits  and  produce 

108 

108 

Partly  manufactured  goods  and  goods  in 

transit     

130 

143 

Agricultural  machinery    .... 

16 

35 

Industrial  machinery        

35 

38 

Metals          

34 

69 

Railways     .... 

181 

292 

Tramways,  telephones,  gas,  &c 

52 

59 

Ports,  canals,  docks          

52 

57 

Total        

2,000 

2,824 

1  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1911,  p.  482 
VOL.  LXXXII.      PART  IV.  2    N 
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The  amounts  per  head  on  tliis  valuation  are  high,  viz.,  336^- 
and  356Z.  respectively.  It  may  be  taken  that  this  official's  estimate 
for  1914  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2,400,000,000^.,  or  about 
340^.  per  head. 

17.    Summary  and  Conclusion. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  summarise  the  foregoing  in  a  single 
table  (see  next  page),  bringing  the  results  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  same  pre-war  point  of  time  in  1914,  and  showing  the  approxi- 
mate per  capita  amounts  for  comparative  purposes.  In  the  grading 
I  have  sometimes  takcMi  a  lower  class  than  the  original  estimate 
itself  would  require,  if  the  adjustment  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of 
1914  has  been  considerable. 

Comment  is  perhaps  superfluous,  but  I  may  remark  that  the 
generally  higher  level  of  pre-war  prices  in  America  (which  is  reflected 
in  the  per  capita  average)  cannot  discount  the  immense  absolute 
lead  of  the  States  in  real  wealth,  or  the  rapidity  of  its  increase. 
The  difference  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  is  not 
so  considerable  as  other  writers  have  suggested,  and  the  efiects 
of  the  well-known  thrift  of  the  French  nation  are  apparent.  The 
Japanese  are  making  immense  strides,  but  over  60  per  cent,  of 
their  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  live  on  an  amount 
per  head  which  would  be  impossible  in  Europe — indeed,  a  comparison 
with  this  leading  Eastern  nation's  figures  brings  out  the  considera- 
tions which  I  have  urged  in  my  opening  paragraphs. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted 
the  subject,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  complete  critical  compendium 
of  all  that  has  been  done  in  recent  years  would  take  up  much  space 
and  be  an  exceedingly  laborious  task.  But  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  some  kind  of  order  out  of  existing  confusion,  even  over 
only  a  part  of  the  field,  I  shall  have  achieved  all  that  I  set  out  to  do. 
Apart  from  any  interest  there  may  be  in  present  comparisons,  I  feel 
that  in  years  to  come,  the  year  1914  will  be  taken  as  the  starting 
point  for  measuring  many  kinds  of  change  and  development,  and 
that; this  contribution  may  have  some  small  measure  of  utility  to 
future  workers.  Adam  Smith's  words  in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
may  form  a  fitting  conclusion  : — 

'■  Parsimony,  and  not  industry,  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
''  the  increase  of  capital.  Industry,  indeed,  provides  the 
"  subject  which  parsimony  accumulates,  but  whatever  industry 
"  might  acquire  if  parsimony  did  not  save  and  store  up,  the 
"  capital  would  never  be  the  greater."  ..."  Wliatever, 
"  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  a 
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"  country  to  consist  in,  wlicther  in  the  iinnual  jjrrtducc^  of  its 
"  land  ai)fl  labour,  as  plain  reason  seems  to  dictate,  or  in  the 
"  quantity  of  the  ])recious  metals  whicli  circulate  within  it,  as 
"  vulgar  prejudices  suppose  ;  in  eith<T  view  of  the  matter. 
"  every  prodigal  a])pears  to  be  a  puldic  enemy  iinr]  cvfry  fni<.'!il 
"  man  a  ])ublic  benefactor  " 
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Discussion  on  Dr.  Stamps  J'apkh. 

Sir  Femx  (Schuster  said  lie  had  the  grfiutest  pleasure  in  moving  a 
most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  so  valuable  and  interesting 
n  Paper,  a  Paper  wliich  he  hoped  would  be  widely  circulated  amongst 
the  public,  as  it  contained  just  the  sort  of  information  that  was 
really  wanted.  It  was  only  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the  public 
that  he  ventured  to  address  that  distinguished  gathering,  and  he 
did  so  with  great  diffidence,  not  only  because  he  was  one  of  the 
youngest  recruits  to  the  Society,  but  also  because  he  could  not 
possibly  claim  to  be  a  scientific  economist.  His  occupations, 
especially  during  tlio  last  five  years,  had  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  up  with  the  literature  which  had  been  produced  during  that 
time  and  had  made  liim  forget  to  a  great  degree  what  he  had  read 
before.  But  that  perhaps  made  a  vote  of  thanks  more  than  the 
usual  formality.  He  said  in  all  sincerity  that  he  was  deeply  grateful 
to  the  reader  of  the  Paper  for  the  information  contained  in  it,  which 
presented  in  a  very  intelligible  and  simple  form  valuable  results 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  had  been  arrived  at.  Perhaps  he 
was  one  of  the  persons  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  Paper 
who,  lie  would  not  say  had  de3j)ised  statistics,  because  he  had  never 
done  such  a  thing,  but  who  had  very  often  looked  upon  statistics 
such  as  were  sometimes  produced  in  the  papers  and  elsewhere  with 
profound  suspicion.  The  reason  was  because  one  saw  the  object 
for  which  they  were  produced,  and  that  the  methods  which  were 
adopted  were  not  scientific.  They  had  listened  to  a  Paper  that 
evening  for  which  he  was  sure  it  could  be  claimed  the  results  which 
were  shown  were  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  arrived  at  from  the 
information  available.  The  j^art  which  appealed  to  hiin  inost  was 
the  test  of  the  relative  prosperity  and  resources  of  the  different 
nations,  and  also  the  test  of  our  own  wealth  and  prosperity  with 
regard  to  the  future.  As  to  the  methods  adopted  in  presenting  a 
statement  of  our  own  wealth  and  income  he  certainly  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said,  that  the  total  amount  of  the  national  debt 
must  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  statement  of  wealth.  He 
ventured  to  think  in  the  national  debt  they  ought  also  to  include 
the  indebtedness  of  local  authorities,  because  they  were  equally  a 
mortgage  on  the  income  of  the  nation.  For  instance,  in  the  ordinary 
statement  of  the  national  debts  such  items  as  Irish  land  stock  or 
local-owned  stock  were  not  included  at  all,  because  they  were  only 
contingent  liability,  but  still  they  formed  a  mortgage  on  the  whole. 
It  was  not  clear  whether  in  the  summary  table  these  amounts  had 
been  deducted,  but  in  his  opinion  they  should  be  if  they  wished  to 
get  a  correct  result.  A  proper  allowance  should  be  made  for  State 
property,  which  was  an  item  it  was  difficult  to  get  at.  He  did  not 
perhaps  quite  follow  one  sentence  in  which  the  reader  alluded  to  it 
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where  he  said  that  if  the  national  debt  were  deducted  from 
State  projjerty  they  would  get  a  minus  quantity  in  many  cases.  He 
thought  they  would  almost  invariably  get  a  minus  quantity.  As 
far  as  he  knew,  before  the  war,  India  was  the  only  one  of  the  great 
countries  where  there  was  practically  no  taxation  for  payment 
of  interest  on  debt.  He  was  sorry  that  Dr.  Stamp  could  not 
include  India  in  his  statement.  The  difficulties  were  obvious 
and  very  great,  but  it  would  have  been  interesting.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  German  States  also,  viz.,  Bavaria,  before  the  war 
had  great  national  property.  But  all  that  would  disappear  after 
the  war,  and  they  would  have  a  minus  quantity.  Coming  to  the 
test  of  income  tax  returns  and  the  test  of  income  generally, 
he  was  afraid  that  their  present  methods  led  to  confusion  and 
also  to  loss  of  revenue.  They  had  now  adopted  a  double  system 
instead  of  invariable  taxation  at  the  source,  and  he  regretted  to  say 
during  the  last  loan  operation  the  latter  was  abandoned,  and  in 
certain  loans  now  on  the  market  the  deduction  did  not  take  j^lace  at 
the  source.  Tliat  must  lead  to  confusion  in  the  end,  and  he  thought 
they  would  be  driven  gradually  into  the  census  method  and  to  adopt 
that  method  alone.  He  personally  thought  that  eventually  taxation 
at  the  source  would  have  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  A  personal 
statement  by  everyone  was,  he  thought,  inevitable  in  the  future. 
At  present  a  good  many  people  quite  innocently  did  not  pay  what 
they  ought  because  they  thought  everything  was  taken  oil'  at  the 
source  and  forgot  to  send  in  their  returns.  He  did  not  think  there 
was  very  much  intentional  evasion.  He  spoke  from  a  certain  amount 
of  experience,  because  for  a  number  of  years  he  had  been  one  of  the 
additional  Income  Tax  Commissioners  in  the  City  of  London.  He 
spoke  strongly  for  the  straightforwardness  and  honesty  of  the 
returns.  He  really  thought  that  if  there  were  any  error  in  the 
accounts  the  error  was  rather  against  the  taxpayer  and  in  favour  of 
the  State.  There  were  a  few  flagrant  cases  where  one  saw  evasion, 
but  very  few,  and  on  the  whole  he  thought  they  could  trust  the 
returns  to  be  straightforward  and  honest  as  long  as  the  taxpayer 
knew  what  he  had  to  do  and  the  lines  were  very  clearly  laid  down 
for  him.  He  thought  the  time  would  come  before  very  long  when 
they  would  have  to  have  a  census  of  property  generally  on  simple 
lines  clearly  specified.  They  would  then  have  an  effective  test  and 
be  able  to  arrive  at  a  proper  solution  af  what  the  wealth  of  the 
country  really  was.  He  did  not  tliink  the  Death  Duties  test  was  at 
all  reliable.  Dr.  Stamp  had  pointed  out  some  of  the  disadvantages 
of  that  method,  and  there  were  otliers  one  could  add.  This  was  not 
the  place  to  speak  of  the  ethics  of  taxation,  but  he  considered  the 
Death  Duties  one  of  the  most  insidious  fornis  of  levy  on  capital 
which,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  ought  to  be  used  in  the  reduction  of 
debt  and  not  as  revenue,  and  that  reliance  on  Death  Duties  would 
prove  a  great  pitfall  for  a  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Coming  to  the  summary  table  he  had  tried  to  work  out  the  propor- 
tions between  the  income  that  was  shown  and  the  capital.     He  had 
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hoped  to  arrive  at  some  general  conclusion  an  to  tlieir  relationship. 
He-  thought  one  might  come  to  some  conclusion  whether  liighly- 
developed  countries  showed  similar  or  different  results  to  countries 
in  which  there  was  not  such  a  high  grade  of  deveIoj)ment ;    but  he 
did  not  think  he  could  find  much  lielp  in  these  returns.     The  pro- 
portions came  out  very  similarly.     The  United  Kingdom   15 J  per 
cent.,  the  United  States  17  per  cent.,  Germany  13  per  cent.,  France 
12 1  per  cent.,  Italy  and  Austria  18  per  cent.,  Canada  13  per  cent., 
Australia  16  per  cent.,  and  Spain  only  8  per  cent.    But,  as  Dr.  Stamp 
had  pointed  out,  the  figures  for  Spain  could  not  be  a  true  te.st  of  the 
situation.     It  did  not  appear  whether  the  national  debts  had  been 
deducted.     But  it  was  tlie  future  one  had  to  consider,  and  they  all 
looked  forward  to  the  next  table  for  the  post-war  period  which  Dr. 
Stamp  was  going  to  produce,  and  which  would  be  highly  interesting. 
With  reganl  to  the  national  debts  of  various  countries  it  would  be  very 
important  to  state  where  the  debt  was  held,  whether  it  was  an 
external  debt  or  an  internal  debt,  as  that  would  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  economic  position  of  the  country  concerned. 
Inflated  and  depreciated  currencies  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.     He  supposed  they  would  all  be  translated  not  at  the  par 
of  exchange  but  at  the  real  exchange  of  the  day,  and  they  would 
get  some  very  different  results  from  those  which  were  shown  in  the 
table.    If  they  wanted  to  arrive  at  a  true  test  of  the  national  wealth, 
they  would  also  need  to  have  a  statement  of  the  comparative  cost 
of  living  in  the  various  countries,  and  the  table  with  the  Index 
Numbers  of  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  would  be  a  very  useful 
thing  to  have  in  such  a  statement.     If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  it, 
he  would  also  like  to  know  what  he  would  call  the  effort  to  attain 
the  results  :   how  much  time  was  spent  and  what  were  thr;  working 
hours.     If  they  had  those  they  would  then  have  a  true  measure 
of  the  wealth.     He  supposed  it  was  impossible  to  classify  brain 
power.      What  they  had   to   get   at,    as   Dr.   Stamp  had   pointed 
out,  was  not  the  actual  wealth  in  being,  but  the  potential  wealth — 
the  development  and  future  efiorts  that  were  possible  in  the  various 
countries,  and  especially  in  their  own,  in  order  to  meet,  as  they  had 
to  meet,  the  difficulties  which  were  in  front  of  them  during  the  coming 
years.     Dr.  Stamp  had  given  them  most  valuable  help  in  considering 
all  those  grave  matters,   and  he  wished  to  express  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  meeting  which  he  was  sure  were  due  to  him. 

Sir  George  Paish  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  resolution.  They  were  all  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Stamp  for 
the  paper,  which  at  the  present  time  was  of  special  value.  They 
were  all  wondering  how  they  were  coming  out  of  the  war  and  how  it 
was  to  be  paid  for.  The  credit  of  the  world  had  been  extended  as 
it  probably  had  never  been  extended  before,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  exactly  where  they  stood.  The  paper  would  certainly  help 
themMn  that  direction.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  debt  w^as  not 
wealth.     At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  destruction  of  wealth.     The 
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internal  debt  of  a  nation  was  held  within  the  nation,  and  the 
holder  of  the  debt  placed  it  amongst  his  assets,  while  the  rest  of 
the  community  had  to  place  it  among  its  debits,  and  the  two 
squared.  The  foreign  debt  was,  of  course,  a  debit,  and  they  had  to 
allow  for  it.  Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  they  had  incurred  a 
very  substantial  debt  abroad,  and  they  must  allow  for  that  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  had  loaned  a  good  deal  of  money  to  their  Allies 
and  Colonies,  and,  if  that  were  good,  it  would  go  against  the  money 
they  owed.  He  thought  it  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  sufficient 
to  pay  off  their  foreign  debts.  Unfortunately  the  whole  of  their 
loans  to  Allies  were  not  good  ;  and,  therefore,  they  had  to  allow 
as  a  debit  against  their  wealth  the  net  sum  that  they  owed  abroad 
on  war  account  after  placing  a  reasonable  value  upon  their  losses. 
Of  course  the  nation  had  immense  foreign  investments  in  the 
aggregate  to  place  against  the  money  borrowed  abroad  during  the 
war.  It  was  computed  that  before  the  war  their  assets  abroad 
were  about  4,000  millions.  If  they  deducted  from  that  sum  the 
loss  they  had  incurred  from  bad  foreign  investments  during  the 
war,  he  thought  they  would  still  find  they  had  over  3,000  millions 
sterling  abroad  on  balance  after  paying  their  debts  abroad.  So  that 
they  were  in  a  very  strong  position.  With  regard  to  the  debt 
which  had  been  incurred,  it  was  quite  true  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  could  not  regard  that  asset  as  a  credit ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  debit ;  but  the  people  who  had  subscribed  to  the  debt 
and  held  it  as  an  investment,  necessarily  included  it  in  their 
accounts  as  an  asset.  "When  they  came  to  consider  how  much 
wealth  there  would  be  available  in  the  event  of  a  levy,  they 
must  not  only  include  the  assets  of  the  nation,  but  the  debt  of  the 
nation,  which  was  owned  by  private  persons.  If  the)^  did  that,  they 
would  find  that  Dr.  Stamp's  basis  of  something  like  14,500  millions 
as  the  wealth  to  be  levied  upon  would  come  to  something  like  20,000 
millions,  which  was  including  only  5,500  millions  of  debt,  instead  of 
the  7,400  millions  they  had  incurred,  the  balance  having  been 
provided  in  part  by  borrowing  abroad  and  in  part  by  calling  in 
money  which  they  had  previously  loaned  abroad.  But  the  sum, 
at  any  rate,  on  which  they  would  have  to  levy  would  be  something 
like  20,000  millions  on  that  basis.  The  amount  would,  indeed,  be 
still  greater  than  that  if  they  took  into  account  present  valuations. 
Dr.  Stamp  had  rightly  not  tried  to  bring  the  calculation  up  to  date. 
It  was  quite  impossible  for  anyone  to  do  so,  as  no  one  knew  what 
the  value  of  property  would  be.  They  did  know  that  in  so  far  as 
property  was  changing  hands  at  the  present  time,  the  value  had 
very  greatly  increased.  And  the  cost  of  replacing  the  property  of 
the  nation — buildings,  works,  machinery,  &c.,  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  the  value  stated  in  Dr.  Stamp's  work.  So  that, 
when  they  came  to  think  of  a  levy  on  anything  like  existing 
values,  they  had  to  consider  that  the  wealth  was  not  some 
14,500  millions,  as  estimated  by  Dr.  Stamp,  but  a  very  much 
larger    sum,    and    they    would    also    have   to    include    their    war 
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debt.  As  to  Dr.  Stamp's  statoiiiciit  with  ref^ard  to  tfic  wealth  of 
Gennany,  he  was  inclined  to  think  there  was  an  exajiffcration.  As 
he  rightly  pointed  out,  the  various  estimators  wished  to  make  it 
look  as  large  as  possible.  Before  the  war  Germany  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  flag-waving,  as  it  were,  exaggerating  everything 
that  it  did,  and  making  it  aj)pear  that  Germany  could  do  quite 
extraordinary  things.  That  campaign  of  exaggeration  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  reckoning  what  the  wealth  and  income  of 
Germany  were  prior  to  the  war.  He  himself  was  very  doubtful  if 
even  Dr.  Helft'erich's  figure  was  correct.  He  thought  that  if  they 
could  have  got  an  impartial  investigator,  they  would  have 
found  it  was  still  smaller.  Ileferring  to  Sir  Felix  Schuster's 
statement  with  regard  to  income  in  relation  to  capital,  that  was  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance.  It  was,  of  course,  of  importance 
that  the  capital  they  created  and  invested  should  yield  a 
profit,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so  important  as  that  it  should 
yield  an  income.  For  example,  roads  were  a  source  of  outgo. 
If  they  merely  had  to  capitalise  the  profits  of  the  nation,  they  would 
have  to  leave  the  roads  out  of  account.  They  were  of  veiy  great  value 
and  were  an  expense ;  but  as  a  source  of  income  they  were 
of  greater  value  than  almost  any  kind  of  wealth  other  than  the  land, 
because  without  them  they  could  not  move  the  produce  from  place 
to  place.  So  it  might  be  with  regard  to  other  things.  What  he 
thought  a  nation  should  do  was  to  try  and  keep  its  capital  account 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  One  of  the  things  they  were 
up  against  in  their  competition  with  Germany  was  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  German  companies — as,  for  instance,  the  Allgemeine 
Elektricitats  Gesellschaft — had  written  down  some  of  their  most 
important  works  to  a  mark,  so  that  they  had  to  pay  no  interest 
whatever  on  capital.  In  a  time  of  competition  such  companies  could 
disregard  their  capital  account  altogether,  which  seemed  to  him  the 
desirable  thing  to  do.  As  they  knew,  the  American  railways  did 
the  same  thing.  Year  after  year  they  devoted  very  large  sums  to 
betterments,  and  the  result  was  that  the  capitalisation  of  American 
railways  was  extremely  low  in  proportion  to  their  value.  From 
the  companies'  point  of  view,  that  was  an  advantage  that  could  not 
very  well  be  exaggerated,  because  the  world  from  time  to  time  got 
into  periods  of  depression,  and  if  they  had  debentures  or  preference 
dividends  to  meet,  and  there  were  no  profits,  companies  were  apt  to 
go  into  bankruptcy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  written 
down'  their  capital  to  almost  nothing,  they  could  weather  through 
the  most  severe  storms.  So  that,  while  they  must  attach  a  certain 
amount  of  importance  to  the  question  of  profits  in  relation  to  capital, 
he  attached  still  greater  importance  to  the  table  which  Dr.  Stamp 
had  given  them,  showing  the  relation  of  the  income  of  the 
nations  to  the  capital  of  the  nations.  In  calculating  the 
capital  in  those  circumstances,  they  would  have  to  take  what  he 
might  term  an  asset  value.  They  would  take  item  by  item  and 
value  it  at  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce,  and  then  discover  what 
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proportion  their  income  bore  to  their  capital  account.  That  was 
the  great  thing.  They  as  a  nation  had  now  to  endeavour 
to  increase  their  income  in  relation  to  their  capital,  and  he 
was  convinced  they  could  do  it.  The  amount  of  inefficiency  they 
had  had  in  the  past  in  all  directions  was  siniply  extraordinary. 
They  were  now  up  against  a  very  difficult  situation,  and  he  thought 
they  could  make  their  capital  go  very  much  further  than  it  had  ever 
gone  before.  If,  for  example,  they  could  double  their  traffic  on  the 
railways  without  any  appreciable  increase  of  capital,  the  real  value 
of  that  capital  would  be  immensely  greater  than  it  was  at  present. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  data  Dr.  Stamp  had  given  them  would 
enable  them  to  think  out  more  clearly  the  extent,  value  and  use  of 
their  capital,  and  so  help  to  make  the  nation  more  efficient. 

Mr.  Pethick  Lawrence  said  he  thought  no  one  would  refuse  to 
Dr.  Stamp  the  tribute  of  the  extraordinary  care  and  great  value  of 
the  paper  he  had  read.  He  had  taken  the  whole  of  the  world  as  his 
province,  and  they  had  as  a  result  a  monumental  standard  which, 
in  after  years,  would  be  looked  back  upon  with  the  very  greatest 
interest.  They  could  not  help  regretting  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  bring  the  figures  up-to-date  as  they  would  then  have  been  still 
more  interesting,  but  those  who  had  attempted  to  consider  the 
figures  of  recent  years  realised  the  extreme  difficulty  of  doing  that, 
and  in  any  case  they  already  had  so  much  in  the  Paper  that  they 
could  hardly  ask  for  more.  He  wished  to  utter  one  warning  with 
regard  to  figures  taken  for  any  particular  year  in  that  there  was  a 
time  lag  which  he  thought  should  be  borne  in  mind.  When  they 
were  dealing  with  purely  pre-war  figures  the  time  lag  might  be  com- 
paratively imimportant,  but  when  they  were  dealing  with  rapidly 
changing  figures  the  time  lag  was  exceedingly  important.  All  the 
figures  were  put  down  for  1914.  He  hoped  Dr.  Stamp  would  tell 
them  afterwards  whether  he  thought  they  really  represented  the 
income  for  the  year  1914  or  whether  they  represented  the  income 
worked  out  in  1914,  but  really  corresponding  to  the  actual  income 
of  perhaps  somewhere  between  1912  and  1913.  The  same  remarks 
applied  somewhat  to  the  matter  of  capital,  but  he  was  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  figures  given  in  the  Death  Duties  were  really  the 
figures  for  the  deaths  at  those  periods  or  whether  they  were  amounts 
received  corresponding  to  probates  in  those  periods.  That  would 
make  some  difference  and  would  affect  the  result.  He  asked  Dr. 
Stamp  also  whether  he  had  considered  the  reverse  side  to  evasion. 
They  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  evasion  of  income  tax,  but  he  had 
been  brought  into  contact  a  good  deal  lately  with  cases  where  people 
did  not  claim  all  the  deductions  they  were  entitled  to.  He  had  not 
looked  into  it  sufficiently  to  see  whether  it  would  affect  totals,  but 
it  might  do  so  in  some  cases.  With  regard  to  the  inventory  method 
of  coming  to  a  total  he  was  not  sure  that  sufficient  importance  was 
attached  to  the  danger  of  overlapping.  As  a  serious  instance  of 
overlapping  with  regard  to  post-war  wealth  he  quoted  the  case  of 
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the  banks.     Pcoplo  would  Hoinotiinos  work  otit  Uio  total  wealth  of 

these  on  the  basis  of  ihe  value  of  the  hank  shares,  and  would  say 

that  the  wealth  of  the  hanks  was  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  it 

was  before  the  war.     They  would  then  take  the  whole  of  the  war 

debt  not  owned  al)road  and  would  add  that  to  the  wealth  and  Bay 

that  the  wealth  had  increased  by  so  much.     Banks  held  a  very 

considerable  amount  of  war  debt  amongst  their  assets,   and   he 

thought  there  was  a  danger  if  they  were  not  careful  that  they  would 

count  the  same  thing  twice  over.     That  danger  was  mentioned,  he 

thought,  by  Dr.  Stamj)  with  regard  to  the  inventory  method,  but 

it  might  be  very  much  more  important  than  many  people  realised. 

One  or  two  people  had  s])oken  rather  disparagingly  of  the  niultij)lier 

method.     He  ventured  to  think  that  it  was  more  valuable  than 

they  had  said,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  difference  between 

the  two  methods  was  as  great  as  was  sometimes  sui^posed.     He  had 

had  reason  recently  to  work  witli  that  method,  and  had  found  for  the 

purposes  for  which  he  required  it  that  there  were  a   great  many 

additions  to  be  made,  and  those   additions    brought  it  very  much 

nearer  to  the  figures  Dr.  Stamj)  had  arrived  at  on  his  own  method 

than  many  people  supposed.     There  was  in  particular  the  question 

of  what  Dr.  Stamp  had  called  communal  wealth,  and  what  he  (the 

speaker)  had  called  institutional  wealth,  including  such  things  as 

the  wealth  of  churches  and  chapels  (which  had  lands  and  other 

property),  the  wealth  of  clubs,  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions, 

&c.,  which  probably  came  in  all  to  no  less  than  2,000  millions  or 

something  near  that  figure.     It  made  a  very  great  deal  of  difference 

whether  these  were  or  were  not  included  in  what  was  called  private 

wealth.      He  thought  Dr.   Stamp  would  probably  agree  with  him 

when  he  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  methods  of  computing 

wealth  were  important  provided  the  purpose  for  which  the  result 

was  to  be  used  compared  with  the  means  by  which  the  results  had 

been  obtained.     For  the  purpose  of  finding  the  effect  of  a  new 

income  tax  the  best  figure  of  wealth  was  one  based  upon  the  Income 

Tax  Returns  ;  but  if  they  were  to  attempt  a  levy  on  capital  then  he 

thought  the  multiplier  method  was  j^robably  the  best,  because  it  w^as 

basing  like  upon  like,  namely,  the  computation  of  capital.     Some 

people  would  say  that  they  did  not  want  the  amount  of  wealth  for 

any  particular  purpose  but  wanted  the  absolute  amount  of  wealth. 

He  would  point  out  to  those  who  took  that  view  that  it  was  very 

difftcult  indeed  to  say  what  they  meant  by  absolute  wealth.     To  be 

absolute  they  ought  to  include  the  wealth  of  roads,  bridges,  and 

even  rivers,  but  this  would  be  very  diflB.cult.     Therefore,  much  as 

they  would  like  to  have  it,  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  idea  of 

absolute  wealth  was  one  which  it  w^as  impossible  to  realise,  and  that 

the  source  of  obtaining  results  should,  if  possible,  be  the  same  as 

the  purpose  for  whicli  the  figures  were  to  be  obtained.     An  estimate 

of  the  post-war  wealth  of  the  country  -was  of  the  very  greatest 

importance  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  in  the  future.     "\^Tiether 

they  attempted  to  obtain  an  annual  revenue  to  meet  the  liabilities 
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of  the  country,  or  whether  they  attempted  to  adopt  the  proposal 
which  he  favoured  very  strongly,  namely,  the  levy  upon  capital,  he 
thought  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  wealth  in  private  hands  had  very 
largely  increased  during  the  war,  provided  they  included  the  private 
holdings  of  war  debt  but  did  not  include  among  private  liabilities 
the  obligation  for  j)ayment  of  the  debt  which  was  at  present  a 
corporate  liability.  Ultimately,  it  was  on  the  assets  of  individuals 
that  the  debt  would  have  to  fall,  whether  on  capital  or  on  income, 
but  at  present  it  was  not  divided  up. 

He  would  hesitate  to  place  the  increase  of  private  wealth  as  high 
as  Sir  George  Paish  had  done.  There  was  an  amount  to  wipe  off  for 
internal  loss  in  the  shai:)e  of  deterioration  in  jiroj^erty  which  (apart 
from  price  changes)  he  would  put  certainly  at  not  less  than  i,ooo 
millions.  He  also  thought  that  the  amount  of  the  War  Loan  held 
by  the  banks  should  be  taken  into  account.  There  was  also  the 
vexed  question  of  the  appreciation  of  capital.  The  fact  was  that 
although  the  price  of  commodities  had  increased  to  an  enormous 
extent  this  was  not  reflected  at  any  rate  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
increase  of  price  of  capital.  Whether  it  would  be  so  in  years  to  come 
when  all  capital  tended  to  come  to  a  supply  value,  as  well  as  a  demand 
value,  remained  to  be  seen.  It  was,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  judge. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  some  kinds  of  capital  had  increased  and  some 
diminished,  and  it  was  rather  guesswork  on  which  side  the  balance 
lay.  Personally,  as  an  advocate  of  a  levy  on  capital,  he  would  be 
glad  if  the  figure  proved  as  high  as  Sir  George  Paish  had  put  it,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  could,  and  he  preferred  to  take  a  more  conserva- 
tive estimate.  He  should  not  like  to  recommend  the  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  going  to  produce  a  larger  sum  than  he  honestly 
believed  in. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Allen  said  he  supposed  when  discussion  wandered 
from  the  subject  of  the  Paper,  it  was  really  the  most  sincere  compli- 
ment to  the  reader,  as  the  speakers  found  that  they  could  not  pick 
holes  in  what  the  reader  had  said.  That  was  his  attitude,  and  he  felt 
sure  when  Mr.  Pethick  Lawrence  rose  from  his  seat  that  they  would 
have  something  in  the  way  of  controversy.  Mr.  Lawrence  maintained 
that  the  amount  of  privately  held  wealth  had  largely  increased  as  a 
result  of  or  during  the  war.  That  seemed  to  him  an  extremely 
controversial  statement,  and  was  one  with  which  he  entirely  dis- 
agreed. He  was  not  certain  what  had  happened  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  private  wealth  during  the  war,  nor  was  he  at  all  certain 
as  to  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  war  debt.  He  thought  it  would 
be  an  excellent  subject  for  the  Society  if  someone  would  try  an  1 
explain  to  them  what  was  meant  by  the  war  debt,  and  what  really 
happened,  for  instance,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
floated  a  big  loan  for,  say,  i,ooo  millions.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
after  the  loan  was  floated  the  country  was  not  i  ,ooo  millions  poorer, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  i,ooo  millions  richer  ;  putting  on  one 
side  subscriptions  by  or  sales  of  securities  to  foreigners  the  amount 
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of  wealth  was  exactly  tlio  same  before  the  emission  of  the  loan  as  it 
was  after  its  emission.  He  would  like  to  have  had  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Kdgeworth  on  that  point.  His  own  idea  W'as  that  when 
a  loan  of  that  magnitude  was  issued,  what  really  happened  was  that 
all  the  wealth  owned  by  private  persons  or  institutions  in  securities 
was  watered  to  that  extent — that  if  they  had  before  the  loan  securities 
worth  10,000  millions,  after  the  loan  had  been  issued  those  securities 
were  only  worth  something  a  little  over  9,000  millions  ;  that  was  to 
say,  the  elTect  of  borrowing  by  the  Government  for  non-productive 
purposes  was  to  make  a  levy  upon  the  owners  of  certain  kinds  of 
existing  wealth.  He  could  not  say  whether  that  was  so  or  not,  but 
he  was  inclined  to  that  opinion. 

Mr.  J.  SoBLEY  said  that  the  present  fluctuation  in  values  was 
strongly  brought  out  in  the  estimate  of  the  total  war  damage  in 
Northern  France.  The  claim  amounted  to  12,000,000,000?.,  or 
approximately  the  value  calculated  for  the  total  pre-war  wealth  of 
France.  The  calculation  showed  the  difficulty  of  valuing  a  country's 
wealth,  and  the  great  alteration  in  values  since  1914. 

The  Chairman  said,  before  putting  the  vote  of  thanks,  he  wished 
to  say  l;o\v  very  important  he  thought  Dr.  Stamp's  contribution  to  the 
subject  had  been.  The  Society  might  congratulate  itself  on  having 
had,  within  a  single  session,  two  addresses  on  topics  connected  with 
public  finance — the  President's,  and  the  one  they  had  heard  thu 
evening — which  he  thought  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
afiord  to  neglect.  A  survey  of  that  kind  was  one  of  the  utmost 
value  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  wild  estimates  were  flying 
about,  and  he  thought  they  would  agree  that  Dr.  Stamp  had  enabled 
them  to  feel  confidence  in  the  pre-war  estimates  which  had  been  put 
forward  ;  and  that  they  made  a  most  valuable  starting  point  for 
investigations  as  to  estimates  of  the  present  wealth  and  income 
which  w^ere  so  essential  for  taxation  and  other  purposes.  He  hoped 
that  the  Paper  would  have  the  effect  of  stimi;lating  further  investiga- 
tion on  the  subject.  Dr.  Stamp's  discussion  of  the  methods  of 
valuation  would  be  of  great  interest  and  importance  if  any  such 
further  investigation  took  place,  and  that  was  the  part  of  the  Paper 
which  interested  him  most.  He  thought  that  Dr.  Stamp  would  be 
the  last  to  say  they  had  reached  finality  in  these  questions  ;  the 
discussion  had  shown  that  there  was  still  some  confusion,  for  instance, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  national  debt  should  be  treated.  Dr.  Stamp 
had  alluded  to  this  in  his  Paper  and  also  in  the  articles  in  the  Economic 
Journal  of  last  September.  But  he  would  be  glad  of  a  little  more 
light  on  the  question  of  how  this  debt  really  affected  the  aggregate 
of  privately  owned  wealth,  which  was  the  crux  of  the  matter  when 
it  came  to  considering  proposals  for  a  capital  levy.  It  was  a 
very  important  matter  in  the  pre-war  estimates,  but  it  had  now 
become  vital,  and  if  one  looked  at  the  various  estimates  which  had 
been  made  during  the  last  year  by,  for  instance,  Mr.  Pethick  Law- 
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rence,  Mr.  J.  E.  Allen,  Mr.  Sydney  Arnold,  and  Dr.  Stamp,  lie  thought 
one  found  there  was  always  some  difierence  in  the  method  in  which 
the  estimate  had  been  made,  which  largely  accounted  for  the  very 
great  divergences  in  the  total  figure  reached.  He  only  alluded  to 
this  in  order  to  emphasize  the  point  that  he  thought  further  expert 
enquiry  into  the  matter  was  essential.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would 
be  quite  useless  to  begin  discussing  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of  a 
capital  levy  until  they  got  some  agreement  both  as  to  the  principle 
upon  which  an  estimate  of  privately  owned  wealth  should  be  made, 
and  as  to  the  existing  amount  of  the  wealth  which  would  be  subject 
to  such  a  levy.  '  His  (Sir  Bernard's)  own  estimate  from  estate  duty 
statistics  had  generally  been  assailed  on  account  of  the  disappoint- 
ingly low  total  brought  out.  This  did  not  greatly  disturb  him,  as  he 
thought  there  was  much  greater  inconvenience  in  the  inflated  and 
exaggerated  estimates  which  were  so  prevalent ;  but  he  had  been 
consoled  by  Dr.  Stamp's  comments  upon  this  estimate,  and  by  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Stamp's  estimate  of  pre-war  wealth  in  private  owner- 
ship in  the  Economic  Journal  article  referred  to,  which,  if  he  was  not 
mistaken,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ii,ooo  millions,  was  almost 
exactly  the  amount  he  himself  had  arrived  by  his  multiplier  calcula- 
tion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously  to  the  author. 

Dr.  Stamp,  in  reply,  thanked  them  for  their  vote  and  said  he 
would  reply  briefly  on  the  chief  points  made  in  the  discussion.  Sir 
Felix  Schuster  had  referred  to  the  question  of  national  and  local 
loans  and  as  to  whether  they  had  been  deducted  in  arriving  at  the 
figures  in  the  table.  He  (Dr.  Stamp)  had  purposely  not  elaborated 
the  methods  of  arriving  at  the  British  figures  under  discussion, 
because  his  views  had  been  stated  at  length  in  "  British  Incomes  and 
Property  "  and  in  the  Economic  Journal.  If  anyone  turned  to  that 
volume  they  would  find  that  many  of  the  questions  raised  that  night 
had  been  dealt  with  there.  The  national  and  local  loans  had  been 
deducted  from  the  value  of  the  Municipal  and  State  property. 
Having  first  been  put  in  as  individual  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  they  had  then  been  treated  as  a  mortgage  on  the  communal 
property,  and  this  he  thought  was  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
dealing  with  it.  There  was  a  plus  balance  of  value  in  State  property 
in  pre-war  days,  but  dealing  with  it  now  there  would  be  a  minus 
quantity.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Allen's  question  as  to  whetlier  there 
was  any  increase  of  wealth  on  the  floatation  of  a  loan,  the  answer  was 
that  there  had  been  merely  a  redistrilmtion  of  wealth.  That  meant 
that  one  class  of  wealth  apparently  went  up  by  5,000  millions  or 
10,000  millions,  which  was  added  under  one  head,  but  it  had  to  be 
taken  off  at  another  place  before  they  got  their  total  valuation. 
When  they  came  to  a  valuation  for  a  capital  levy  it  was  otherwise. 
There  the  individuals  who  held  the  War  Loan  had  to  be  taxed  on 
that,  the  same  as  everybody  else,  and  therefore  we  might  get  a  larger 
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gross  figure  liable  to  a  capital  levy  than  the  net  capital  valuation  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.     It  was  quite  certain  that  at  tlic  j)rosent 
moment  there  would  be  a  minus  quantity  for  State  pro]tfrty  f>n  this 
method.     Sir  Felix  had  regretted  that  he  (Dr.  Stamp)  had  not  ])ut  in 
any  material  with  regard  to  India.    He  had  looked  at  it  carefully,  and 
had  found  the  figures  so  very  diverse  and  nearly  all  from  polemical 
literature,  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  assess,  that  he  had  left  it  out 
of  tlie  paper.     He  hoped  that  it  would  be  found  by  the  ]iresent 
Commission  which  was  sitting  on  the  subject  of  income  tax  that 
taxation  at  the  source,  which  Sir  Felix  thought  was  near  its  death- 
bed, would  have  a  new  lease  of  life  and  would  be  found  to  be  com- 
patible with  universal  individual  statements  of  income.     He  thought 
that  would  be  the  only  satisfactory  result  for  any  Chancellor,  and 
he  was  sure  some  way  would  be  found  of  dealing  with  it.     Sir  Felix 
had  also  dealt  with  the  efficiency  of  the  income  tax,  the  question  of 
evasion,  &c.     There  were  a  number  of  people  present  who  could 
speak  effectively  on  this,  but  he  had  dealt  with  it  in  "  British  In- 
comes and  Property,"  and  had  shown  what  he  regarded  as  the  net 
figure  to  be  added  to   income   tax  totals   for   evasion.      Even   in 
the   inventory   method   it   was,  as  far   as   possible,  only   the   mt 
State   property  which   had   been   added.      The   external   debt   did 
not  come  in  amongst  the  assets  of  individuals,  but  it  did  come  of! 
the  assets  of  State  property,  and  therefore  it  served  to  lessen  the 
total  valuation.     Sir  Felix  had  made  an  interesting  suggestion  that 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  add  to  those  figures  some  estimate  of  the 
effort  put  forward  to  realize  them  :    that  was  the  human  horse 
power  per  pound  of  income,  so  to  speak.     One  might  find  an  equal 
number  of  hours  perhaps,  but  one  would  have  to  think  whether 
they  were  "  brain-hours  "  or  "  hand-hours,"  and  be  up  against  the 
extraordinarily  controversial  and  difficult  problem  of  how  to  compare 
the  hours  put  in  by  a  miner  with  those  put  in  by  a  civil  servant,  a 
statesman,  or  an  ordinary  professional  man.     They  would  have  to 
take  some  unit  like  30  as  representing  the  proper  effort  of  a  miner 
and  compare  it  with,  say,  10  for  a  Cabinet  Minister  !     Sir  George 
Paish  had  said  that  his  estimate  of  capital  invested  abroad  was 
rather  different  from  his  (Dr.  Stamp's).     It  was  not  actually  men- 
tioned in  the  Paper  and  could  not  be  ascertained  from  the  mere 
inspection  of  capital  items,  because  a  large  sum  was  included  under 
"  companies  "  for  those  in  the  City,  for  example,  which  had  mines 
abroad.     But  when  he  had  worked  it  out  with  care  for  the  Economic 
Journal    he    came  to   a  figure  which  was  near  enough    to   that 
obtained  by  Sir  George.     There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
between  the  national  wealth  he  had  been  dealing  with  and  the  wealth 
which  would  appear  upon  returns  for  a  capital  levy.     Although  he 
had  1^1,500  millions  as  the  national  wealth,  he  had  shown  in  the 
Economic  Journal  that  the  figure  which  would  have  come  out  before 
the  war  on  the  returns  for  a  capital  levy  would  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of    11,000  millions.     There  was   a  vast   difference 
between  what  came  out  on  personal  returns  for  a  levy  and  what 
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came  out  on  a  total  valuation.  It  was  obvious  that  all  the  vast 
wealth  held  in  the  reserves  of  companies  was  only  partially  reflected 
in  the  value  of  the  shares,  and  there  were  many  other  forms  in  which 
it  would  not  come  out  to  individuals.  He  had  made  an  estimate 
of  the  present  amount  of  wealth,  or  rather,  an  estimate  before  the 
war  was  over,  of  16,000  millions  as  being  the  post-war  sum  returnable 
by  individuals,  so  that  it  had  gone  up  by  5  millions.  The  amount  of 
the  War  Loan  could  not  be  taken  at  its  full  value  because  there  were 
enormous  collective  holdings  which  were  not  reflected  to  the  slightest 
extent  in  the  individual  shares.  The  only  person  who  had  criticised 
his  post-war  figure  was  a  friend  who  had  gone  into  it  carefully, 
judging  all  the  facts,  and  had  said  that  he  had  put  it  too  high  rather 
than  too  low.  He  thought  Mr.  Allen  had  shown  in  his  recent  book 
that  there  was  a  very  large  drop  in  the  value  of  many  forms 
of  capital.  All  the  debentures  and  preference  shares  were 
diminished  by  the  very  fact  that  the  market  rate  of  interest 
had  risen.  They  had  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  which 
had  to  be  put  at  a  lower  figure  now  than  before  the  war.  He  thought 
that  Sir  George  Paish  should  make  more  allowance  for  this  factor. 
The  question  had  been  raised  as  to  whether  he  had  included  the 
value  of  roads.  He  would  read  a  passage  from  "  British  Incomes 
"and  Property"  on  the  point.  "It  can  be  argued  with  great 
"  force  that  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  roads  is  already 
"included  in  the  value  of  adjacent  property.  In  so  far  fs 
"  the  property  is  directly  served  it  is  enhanced  in  worth  by  the 
"  present  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  roads  which  have  been 
"  made  and  paid  for  in  the  past.  One  need  not  belong  to  the  school 
"  of  thought  which  expects  a  cheaper  '  hair  cut '  to  work  out  into  an 
"  increased  ground  rent  before  one  admits  that,  so  far  as  minor 
"  roads  are  concerned,  their  value  must  be  mainly  in  the  rents  paid 
"  for  the  houses,  &c.,  served.  There  is  very  jji-obably  a  8uri)lus  or 
"  national  value  over  and  above  the  individual  values  in  main  roads, 
"  taken  as  a  system,  and  an  estimate  is  permissible  on  that  account. 
"  Of  course,  it  is  open  to  argument,  that  all  individual  values  are 
"  improved  by  common  wealth  such  as  parks,  but  it  is  improbable 
"  that  the  connection  is  so  direct  and  full  as  in  the  case  of  sewers, 
"  for  example.  In  the  case  of  recent  expenditure  (for  the  sake  of 
"  argument  assumed  to  be  outright)  where  rate  of  interest  on  outlay 
"  is  a  controlling  feature,  the  tenant's  rent  must  cover  streets  and 
"  sewers  as  nmch  as  it  does  the  brickwork  of  the  houses  itself.  In 
"  the  case  of  expenditure  long  past,  where  actual  outlay  has  ceased 
"  to  command  a  rate  of  interest,  we  may  consider  a  streetlesa, 
"  sewerless  house  with  poor  situation,  as  upon  the  economic  margin, 
"  for  which  no  site  rent  is  payable,  and  contrast  it  with  a  similar 
"  structure  fully  equipped,  commanding  a  superior  rent  and  a 
"  distinct  site  rent.  It  is  diflicult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  a 
"  large  part  of  public  expenditure  serving  specific  properties  must 
"  be  valued  in  the  valuation  of  those  properties."  So  it  would  bo 
seen  that  a  valuation  had  been  included  forasur]>lu8  A'alue  in  1  he  main 
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rf)ads  system  apart  from  the  ordinary  town  roads.  In  the  Kconomi- 
Journal,  in  reckoning  the  national  cajjital  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
was  not  reckoning  what  the  real  worth  of  the  country  was  in  terms 
of  any  other  ])eriod.  He  was  asking  wliat  was  the  face  value  of 
the  wealth  which  would  appear  on  individual  statements  of  total 
wealth.  When  they  came  to  ask  what  the  real  wealth  of  the  country 
was,  he  was  completely  witli  IMr.  Allen  that  it  had  not  been  increas  ■([. 
though  as  a  statement  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  it  might  have 
done.  What  actually  happened  when  a  loan  was  floated,  it  seemed 
to  him,  if  he  might  digress,  was  that  if  the  loan  was  really  provided 
to  the  Government  out  of  the  savings  of  the  nation,  they  then  got 
wliat  he  might  call  a  charge  for  interest  on  every  taxpayer.  If  it 
had  been  allocated  as  an  interest  payment  to  someone  else,  it  would 
have  reduced  their  income  from  400  millions  to  350  millions  or  50 
millions  per  annum.  But  under  taxation  instead  of  interest  they 
would  still  call  their  income  400  millions,  but  the  net  effect  was 
that  it  reduced  their  income  by  50  millions  and  increased  somebody 
else's  income  by  30  millions.  In  so  far  as  that  was  not  provided  by 
a  genuine  saving  but  was  an  inflation  of  currency,  it  was  obtained 
by  the  Government  depreciating  everybody's  purchasing  power. 
The  inventory  method  tended  to  be  lower  in  its  results  than  a 
valuation  as  a  going-concern — the  capitalization  of  profits — if  a 
country  were  prosperous  because  there  was  a  large  element  of  good- 
\vill  constantly,  on  the  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capital  valuation, 
quite  in  the  American  form,  was  not  merely  a  valuation  of  so  many 
years'  purchase  of  an  existing  profit,  but  it  liad  also  got  a  future  site 
value  in  it.  The  inventory  methods  tlierefore  tended  to  have 
larger  values  than  a  going-concern  if  the  site  values  were  increasing. 
The  two  together  perhaps  might  tena  to  cancel  out.  With  reference 
to  what  Mr.  Pethick  Lawrence  had  said  as  to  the  time  "  lag,"  in 
"  British  Incomes  and  Property  "  he  had  shown  the  point  of  time 
to  which  an  income  tax  assessment  might  be  said  to  relate.  They 
would  notice  in  his  table  he  had  raised  the  figure  from  14,300  to 
14,500  millions,  for  that  very  reason,  that  he  was  trying  to  get  the 
figure  to  what  it  stood  in  July,  1914,  whereas  his  original  estimate 
was  some  time  in  the  financial  year  1913-14  ;  a  date  precisely  fixed 
would  rotate  about  January  as  a  fixed  point.  He  had  added  half  a 
year's  savings  at  the  rate  of  400  millions  per  annum.  On  the  question 
of  overlapping  there  was,  of  course,  a  tendency  which  could  be  seen 
in  the  process  of  investigating  the  inventory  methods  of  other 
countries.  The  very  first  thing  to  get  was  the  investigators'  method 
of  dealing  with  this.  Supposing  they  took  an  investigator  who 
was  about  to  make  up  an  inventory  for  this  country,  and  found  him 
taking  the  total  capital  of  the  companies  quoted  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  they  knew  at  once  they  need  not  go  any  further  with 
that  man  because  they  would  see  that  he  was  not  qualified  for  his 
task.  They  all  knew  that  there  was  an  immense  duplication  of 
capital,  one  company  holding  the  capital  of  another,  and  so  on. 
It  was  merely  duplication  and  did  not  get  down  to  real  capital  at  all. 
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Some  enquirers  had  put  an  enormous  amount  of  work  into  this 
question  of  dealing  with  share  values  as  contrasted  with  the  real 
value  which  had  been  put  into  the  business.  As  to  statements  with 
regard  to  damages  and  so  on,  it  was  one  thing  to  talk  about  the  pre- 
war wealth  of  the  country  and  quite  another  to  discuss  the  cost  of 
making  good  anything  at  present  prices.  The  latter  might  be  easily 
three  or  four  times  as  much,  and  if  there  were  elements  of  exaggera- 
tion, to  give  a  margin  for  beating  down,  it  would  not  invalidate 
the  work  of  the  French  investigators  in  arriving  at  i2,ooo,ooo,oooL 
as  the  pre-war  capital  of  France.  In  conclusion,  he  thanked  them 
for  the  kind  attention  they  had  given  to  his  Paper,  and  hoped  that 
he  had  dealt  with  most  of  the  points  which  had  been  raised. 
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The    Course    of    Women's    Wages. 
By  Dorothea  M.  Barton,  M.A. 

[Road  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Tuesday,  June  17,  191'J, 
the  Ex-President,  Sir  Bernakd  Mallet,  K.C.B.,  in  the  Ghair.J 

It  is  now  some  years  since  women's  wages  have  formed  the  subject 
of  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  and  although  it 
requires  some  courage  to  handle  it,  after  such  masters  as  Professor 
Bowley  and  Mr.  George  Wood,  yet  it  is  so  important  and  interesting 
a  question  and  there  are  so  few  workers  in  the  field,  that  I  felt  I 
could  not  refuse  the  invitation  to  make  what  contribution  I  could 
towards  it.  Professor  Bowley  succinctly  summed  up  its  difficulties 
in  the  only  paragraph  which  he  devotes  to  the  question  in  his  book 
on  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  written  in  1899.  He  says  : — "  This 
"  brings  us  to  the  very  difficult  question  of  women's  wages — difficult 
"  because  the  conditions  have  changed  immensely  during  the 
"  century,  on  the  one  hand  the  opportunities  of  fairly  well-paid 
"  work  having  developed,  on  the  other  the  available  supply  of  labour 
"  having  increased  ;  difficult  also  because  so  great  a  mass  of  women's 
'"  wages  are  not  paid  according  to  the  unrestricted  action  of  the 
"  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ;  and  difficult,  finally,  because  the 
"  records  are  so  meagre."  This  paragraph  is  as  true  now  as 
when  it  was  written  and  the  fact  that  immense  changes  are  still 
taking  ^)lace  only  adds  to  the  difficulties.  Yet  although  these 
difficulties  make  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  accurate  knowledge,  and 
to  draw  up  statistical  tables,  it  may  be  useful  to  take  stock  of  the 
position,  to  see  what  trustworthy  material  there  is,  and  how  much 
it  can  be  made  to  tell  us. 

I  have  often  observed  that  our  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
conditions  of  most  occupations  depends  rather  on  their  being  in  some 
way  exceptional  than  on  their  intrinsic  importance  or  interest ; 
it  is  the  special  rather  than  the  normal  which  excites  attention.  For 
example,  the  sweated  rates  of  pay  to  home  workers  occupy  far  more 
space  in  the  literature  devoted  to  the  sewing  trades  than  do  the  more 
adequate  earnings  of  the  workers  in  factories  and  workshops  of 
whom  there  are  ten  times  as  many.  Again,  the  controversy  with 
the  Trade  Unions  about  the  employment  of  women  as  compositors 
has  diverted  attention  from  the  far  more  numerous  and  worse  paid 
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book-folders,  sewers  and  other  table-hands  in  the  printing  and 
book-binding  trades.  My  aim  in  this  paper  is  to  show,  as  fai  as 
I  can,  what  we  know  about  the  normal  conditions  of  women  wage- 
earners  and  to  avoid  the  special  cases  round  which  discussion  has 
centred  from  time  to  time. 

In  comparing  wages,  as  in  every  other  comparison,  we  must 
choose  a  common  unit  and  reject  all  evidence  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  same  terms.  I  have  decided  in  this  paper  to  confine 
my  attention  to  the  average  full-time  earnings  of  women  over 
18  years  of  age.  This  plan  has  involved  the  omission  of  much  that 
is  of  great  interest,  often  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  scanty 
records  ;  yet  in  dealing  with  wages,  no  mistake  is  easier  than  to 
compare  the  incomparable.  Further,  in  adopting  the  age  limit  of 
18  years,  we  appear  to  neglect  more  than  a  sixth  of  all  the  "  occupied  " 
females  ;  yet  a  large  proportion  of  women  are  engaged  in  unskilled 
occupations,  and  in  these  a  girl  frequently  reaches  her  highest  earning 
capacity  before  the  age  of  18,  so  that  a  statement  about  the  wages 
of  adult  women  in  these  trades  will  tell  us  the  wages  of  many 
girls  as  well.  There  is  another  more  serious  objection  to  confining 
attention  to  the  full-time  earnings  of  women,  and  one  that  cannot 
be  met.  Our  interest  in  women's  wages  is  not  merely  theoretical  ; 
we  deal  with  human  beings  and  seek  to  find  how  large  a  share  of  the 
world's  goods  individual  women  can  claim.  We  would  know  whether, 
in  return  for  a  given  amount  of  labour,  women  can  enjoy  a  higher 
or  a  lower  standard  of  life  than  in  years  gone  by  ;  can  eat  meat  when 
before  they  lived  on  bread  and  tea  ;  can  buy  new  clothes  when 
before  they  could  only  af?ord  second-hand  ones  ;  can  indulge  in  a 
newspaper,  a  club  subscription,  a  holiday,  when  before  food  and 
shelter  swallowed  up  all  their  earnings.  Setting  out,  as  we  must, 
with  such  an  aim,  our  journey  is  beset  with  many  disappointments. 
In  the  first  place  women  are  seldom  economic  units  dependent  on 
themselves  alone  for  their  livelihood.  When  one  remembers  the 
immense  labour  expended  by  Professor  Bowley  and  his  assistants 
in  trying  to  form  some  idea  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  house- 
holds of  four  selected  towns, ^  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  such  information 
about  all  wage-earning  women.  Statements  of  annual,  instead  of 
weekly,  earnings  would  give  us  a  far  ttuer  picture  of  women's 
economic  position.  But  there  are  practically  no  data  from  wliich 
to  compile  them.  Women's  trades  are  no  less  seasonal  than  those 
of  men,  but  as  women  hardly  ever  belong  to  Trade  Unions  paying 
unemployment  benefit  and  have  only  recently  come  under  the  State's 
unemployment  insurance   scheme,   there   are   no   statistics   on   the 

^  See  Livelihood  awi  Poverty,  l)v  A.  L.  Bowley  and  A.  R.  Kurnctt  Iliii-st. 
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sulijt'ct.  In  til*'  wage  census  of  I'JOO  it  was  a])|iarcnt.ly  lonsiilcrfd 
inipracticablo  to  ascertain  tb(^  annual  oarniiif^s  of  separate  classes  of 
workpeople ;  tlie  information  ( ollected  was  sufficient  merely  to 
calculate  the  average  a)uuial  earnings  per  liead  in  each  industry 
and  no  distinction  was  made  between  male  and  female,  juvenile  and 
adult  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  measure  how  far 
women  mitigate  unemployment  by  the  dovetailing  of  different  occu- 
pations. In  some  cases  this  is  done  in  the  factories  themselves  : 
where  jam  and  marmalade,  potted  meats  and  tinned  foods, 
sauces  and  pickles  succeed  one  another,  and  between  them  fill  up  all 
the  seasons  ;  in  other  cases,  the  women  move  from  one  factory  to 
another  and  make  now  shirts,  now  blouses,  now  baby  linen 
according  to  the  supply  of  work ;  or  again  they  work  in  a 
laundry  part  of  the  year  and  become  charwomen  or  office  cleaners 
for  the  rest  of  the  time.  Thus  what  we  can  know  falls  very  far 
short  of  what  we  should  like  to  know  ;  and  necessity  rather  than 
choice  has  imposed  these  limits  on  the  scope  of  my  enquiry. 

Sources  of  information. 

Chief  among  the  sources  of  published  information  come  the 
Board  of  Trade  Wage  Census  of  1886  and  of  1906.     The  1886  Census 
gives  full  information  only  about  the  textile  trades.     The  returns 
made  by  other  trades  contained  very  few  women  ;  this  is  particularly 
disappointing  in  the  case  of  the  clothing  industry  which  then,  as  now, 
occupied  a  substantial   proportion   of   women   wage-earners.     The 
earnings  of  only   1,648  women  are  recorded  in  the  returns,  com- 
pared with  691,441  women  occupied.     The  1906  Census  is  very  much 
fuller  ;  it  includes  all  the  important  industries   except   domestic 
service  and  shop  assistants,  and  deals  in  considerable  detail  with  the 
textile  and  clothing  trades.      But  it  is  not  without  shortcomings 
for    our    purpose.      Considerations    of    space    made    it   necessary 
to     give    totals    where     we     should    like     details;    the    general 
heading    "  Other    Women "    contains    in     some     instances    more 
than  half  the  women  returned  in  a  particular  trade.     Undoubtedly, 
too,  -  the    resulting    wage-level    is    somewhat   too    high ;     for    it 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  firms  paying  the  best  wages  who  respond  most 
readily  to   an   invitation  to   disclose  the  secrets   of  their  wages 
books,  even  in  confidence.     The  census  was  compiled  from  data  of 
thirteen  years  ago  ;  thirteen  years  which  have  seen  immense  changes 
in  the  industrial  world.     Already  before  the  war,  the  level  of  women's 
wages  was  beginning  to  rise  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  lowest 
paid  labour,  and  as  a  result  of  better  education  and  organization. 
The  war,  by  changing  completely  our  standard  of  values,  has  made 
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all  pre-war  figures  out  of  date.  Yet  the  1906  Census  is  the  founda- 
tion on  wliich  all  later  work  must  be  built. 

The  collection  of  wage  statistics  (C.  5172)  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1886  contains  interesting  information  about  women's 
wages  for  the  previous  fifty  years  in  many  trades,  chiefly  in  the 
textile,  pottery  and  metal  industries.  Most  of  the  information  was 
supi)lied  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  fairly  representative  though  probably  tending,  like  the 
1906  Census,  to  a  level  rather  above  the  average  ;  it  deals  on  the 
whole  with  trades  which  are  mainly  men's  and  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
scanty  as  far  as  women  are  concerned. 

The  first  inquiry  made  into  the  conditions  of  wage-earning 
women  as  a  whole  was  undertaken  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Labour  in  1893.  The  reports  of  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners 
cover  a  great  variety  of  trades  and  are  full  of  varied  and  valuable 
information.  But  they  are  difficult  to  use  for  statistical  purposes  ; 
they  are  descriptive  in  form  and  deal  with  relatively  few  individuals. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  such  large  groups  of  women  workers 
as  shop  assistants,  dressmakers  and  milliners,  the  evidence  as  to 
wages  in  London  was  obtained  from  12  shop  assistants  and  3 
employers,  about  32  shops  ;  from  9  milliners  and  2  employers,  about 
16  firms  ;  and  from  12  dressmakers  and  3  employers,  about  26 
firms.  For  the  provinces,  19  shop  assistants  gave  information 
about  63  situations  ;  and  19  dressmakers,  milliners  and  mantle- 
makers  about  24  establishments.  Wage  statistics  dealing  with 
larger  numbers  were  obtained  in  several  places,  but  they  are  presented 
in  a  form  which,  although  the  best  for  the  immediate  purpose,  makes 
them  difficult  to  compare  with  other  data. 

After  1893  we  have  a  number  of  reports  on  individual  trades  made 
privately  by  such  societies  as  the  Women's  Ladustrial  Council, 
and  the  Christian  Social  Union  Research  Committee,  valuable 
because  their  evidence  was  impartial,  but  meagre  because  their 
means  were  limited.  In  the  propagandist  literature  of  Trade  Unions 
and  other  societies  can  be  found  many  scattered  wage-statements.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  whether  time  spent  in  searching  them  out  is 
well  repaid  ;  for  where  there  are  no  standard  rates  any  statenumt  as 
to  average  wages  made  without  wide  enquiry  can  only  be  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  ;  coming  from  a  prejudiced  source  such  a  statement 
cannot  be  used  without  independent  confirmation,  which  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  obtain.  Some  information  can  be  collected  from  Govern- 
ment reports  on  kindred  subjects,  such  as  the  Report  of  the  Lords 
Committee  on  Sweating,  1888-90  ;  the  Select  Committee  on  Home 
Work,  1907  :  tlie  Homo  Office  Committee  on  the  Truck  Acts,  1908  ; 
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and  the  Keport  to  tlic  Poor  Law  Coinniission  on  thf  EfT*;ct  of  Outdoor 
Relief  on  Wages,  1909.  Jkit  in  each  case  attention  is  concentrated 
on  a  particular  section  of  under-paid  labour,  usually  on  home-work, 
80  that  we  learn  very  little  about  the  average  full-time  wages  of  an 
adult  factory  worker.  An  invaluable  record  of  wages  current 
before  the  war  is  contained  in  the  handbooks  issued  by  the  Appren- 
ticeship and  Skilled  Employment  Association,  and  later  by  the 
Juvenile  Advisory  Committees  of  the  Employment  Exchanges. 
They  are  intended  for  the  guidance  of  young  persons,  their  jjarents 
and  other  advisers  as  to  the  prospects  offered  by  different *trade8  ; 
the  wages  quoted  have  not  the  value  of  specially  compiled  statistics, 
but  they  were  obtained  by  impartial  officials  and  submitted  for 
criticism  to  employers  and  workers.  Even  here  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  average  given  is  somewhat  high  ;  for  most  women's 
trades  were  unorganized  before  the  war  and  ^\^dely  different  wages 
were  paid,  so  that  the  trade  union  officials  and  other  representatives 
of  the  workers  with  whom  the  Government  Department  could  get 
into  touch  were  themselves  ignorant  of  the  lowest  rates. 

The  most  recent  source  of  information  is  the  Report  of  the  War 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry  (Cmd.  135),  1919,  which 
appeared  after  this  paper  was  practically  completed.  The  Com- 
mittee called  witnesses  from  all  the  chief  trades  in  which  women 
are  employed,  and  Part  II  of  the  majority  report  summarizes  the 
evidence  received.  Enquiries  of  this  kind  can  never  take  the  place  of 
a  wage  census.  If  the  resources  of  the  Committee  and  the  somewhat 
ambitious  chapter  headings  of  Part  II  arouse  the  expectation  of 
finding  a  storehouse  of  all  the  recent  facts  about  women's  wages, 
readers  will  soon  find  that  the  Committee  was  perforce  content 
with  such  statements  as  their  witnesses  could  give.  From  this 
method  nothing  approaching  completeness  can  be  expected.  The 
mainstay  of  the  report  is  still  the  1906  wage  census,  supplemented 
for  more  recent  years  by  standard  and  minimum  rates,  by  estimated 
averages,  and  by  particulars  from  individual  firms.  The  closer 
supervision  by  Government  Departments,  the  concentration  of 
workers  in  larger  groups,  improved  organization  and  more  numerous 
wage  agreements  have  furnished  far  more  information  for  the 
war  years  than  for  the  period  1906-1914.  As  the  statements  are 
usually  of  a  general  nature,  comparison  with  earlier  data  is  seldom 
possible. 

To  explain  fully  the  reasons  for  the  scantiness  of  our  material, 
and  particularly  for  the  absence  of  those  continuous  records,  so  dear 
to  statisticians,  would  lead  me  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  the 
economic  position  of  women  wage  earners,  and  cannot  be  attempted 
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here.  Its  immediate  cause  is  the  small  part  which  women  have 
played  in  the  trade  union  movement  ;  for  this  means  that  there  is, 
as  a  rule,  neither  a  standard  rate  to  be  known,  nor  a  permanent 
repository  of  facts,  in  the  person  of  the  trade  union  official,  to  be 
questioned. 

Thus,  although  we  have  plenty  of  interesting  and  trustworthy 
data,  they  are  too  detached  to  be  combined  into  statistical  form 
or  to  yield  clear-cut  generalizations.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  discerning  tendencies  and  noting  changes  in  the  limits  within 
which  wages  vary. 

Choice  of  trades  for  discussion. 

But  even  so  the  field  is  wide.  I  have,  therefore,  decided  to  omit 
all  reference  to  two  large  groups  of  women  workers,  the  clerks  and 
the  teachers,  although  they  are  distinguished  from  industrial  women 
by  superiority  of  status  rather  than  of  earning  capacity,  so  that 
their  remuneration  is  determined  by  somewhat  difierent  factors. 
I  must  also  deal  more  briefly  than  their  numbers  might  seem  to 
require  with  the  two  largest  groups  of  employed  women,  namely, 
domestic  servants  and  textile  workers,  and  for  two  opposite  reasons. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  chief  remaining  women's  occupations  by 
giving  fuller  treatment  to  four  of  them,  namely,  agriculture,  shop 
assistants,  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  the  sewing  trades,  leaving 
the  rest  to  be  touched  upon  in  the  final  section.  Many  different 
reasons  have  prompted  the  choice.  The  work  of  women  on  the 
land  has  aroused  much  interest  lately,  but  there  are  few  occupations 
about  the  normal  conditions  of  which  so  little  is  known  ;  nor  can 
it  be  included  in  generalizations  relating  to  industrial  work  ;  it  seems 
worth  while,  therefore,  devoting  special  attention  to  it  in  spite  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  employed.  Shop  assistants  form  a 
large  and  growing  group  of  women  workers,  in  whom  we  are  naturally 
interested  on  account  of  the  personal  intercourse  we  have  with  them. 
Yet,  here  again,  our  knowledge  is  meagre,  and  its  accuracy  difficult 
to  test.  In  neither  of  these  occupations  have  we  the  Earnings  and 
Hours  Eeport  to  help  us.  The  paper  and  printing  trade  has  been 
chosen  partly  because  it  is  a  typical  semi-skilled  trade  for  women, 
the  average  wage  of  a  full-time  woman  being  about  the  mean  wage 
of  semi-skilled  workers,  partly  on  account  of  some  interesting 
records  which  we  have  of  it.  The  sewing  trades  deserve  attention 
because,  if  we  except  domestic  service  and  the  textiles,  they  are  and 
will  undoubtedly  remain  the  most  important  women's  trade,  and 
because,  owing  to  their  wide  distribution,  they  set  the  standard  to 
a  very  large  extent  for  women's  wages  in  other  occupations. 
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Domi'.stic  serince. 

About  (loMii'Htic  servants  as  a  body  we  possess  remarkably  litlle 
information,  although  we  liave  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
individuals  amonp  them.  Kxcept  Miss  Collet's  Rejjort,  published 
in  1899,  on  the  Money  Wages  of  Indoor  Domestic  Servants  (C.  934G) 
dealing  with  5.338  female  domestic  servants  during  the  years  1894-98 
and  a  note  by  W.  T.  Layton  in  the  Stotisiical  Journal  for  September. 
1908,  on  Changes  in  the  Wages  of  Domestic  Servants  during  fifty  years, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  recent  statistical  data.  We  do 
not  know  the  numbers  employed  in  each  of  the  many  difTerent  kinds 
and  grades  of  service,  how  many  are  cooks,  housemaids,  nur.ses, 
laundry  maids  ;  how  many  are  single-handed  or  work  with  from  one 
up  to  ten  or  more  others ;  again,  if  single-handed  how  many 
belong  to  that  superior  class  of  person  known  as  working  house- 
keeper, and  how  many,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  as  grimy 
little  "  generals,"  do  the  work  which  is  too  heavy  or  too  dirty  for 
their  mistresses. 

Another  problem  connected  with  changes  in  the  wages  of  domestic 
servants  is  that  of  their  board  and  lodging.  The  money  value  of  the 
food  provided  in  part  payment  has  certainly  increased  with  the 
recent  rise  in  food  prices  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  food 
supplied  has  the  same  real  value  as  before,  or  more  or  less.  During 
the  war  the  necessity  of  keeping  within  limited  rations  of  some 
foods,  and  the  general  shortage  of  supplies  has  reduced  the  quantity 
of  food  available  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  households  the 
distinction  between  the  food  eaten  in  the  dining  room  and  in  the 
kitchen  has  practically  disappeared.  Possibly  these  two  factors 
cancel  each  other,  and  the  rise  in  food  prices  may  represent  fairly 
accurately  the  rise  in  terms  of  money  of  that  part  of  a  servant's 
wages.  The  problem  of  the  value  of  the  lodging  supplied  is  equally 
difficult.  More  stringent  building  regulations  and  the  short  supply 
of  servants  have  decidedly  improved  the  accommodation,  as  was 
proved  by  the  difficulty  before  the  war  of  letting  private  houses  with 
basement  kitchens.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  pressure  of  space  in 
large  towns  led,  especially  in  London,  to  the  building  of  many  blocks 
of  flats  in  which  the  servants'  bedrooms  and  the  kitchens  are  as 
small,  dark  and  undesirable  as  those  which  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
private  houses.  They  are  accepted  for  the  frequent  outings,  the 
companionship  and  the  other  advantages  made  possible  by  flat 
life.  There  has  also  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  daily 
domestic  servants,  whose  wages  are  assessed  by  a  different  standard 
to  those  of  resident  maids  :  and  so  the  problem  is  still  further 
complicated. 
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•  There  is,  moreover,  an  interestinjj;  psyehologi(!al  fact,  wliicli 
I  have  noticed  in  every  discussion  of  domestic  service  ;  it  appears 
to  be  almost  impossible  not  to  draw  general  conclusions  from 
personal  experiences  ;  one's  own  and  those  of  one's  acquaintance 
are  usually  sufficiently  varied  to  afiord  some  excuse  for  thinking 
them  universal  ;  yet  however  wide  they  may  be,  they  cannot  be  a  safe 
guide  in  describing  the  conditions  of  one  and  three-quarter  million 
women,  working  either  as  individuals  or  in  very  small  grou])S. 
We  could  only  obtain  a  true  view  of  the  position  by  an  elaborate  and 
extensive  enquiry,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  worth  undertaking. 
For  the  shortage  of  servants  enables  them,  as  a  rule,  to  obtain  the 
redress  of  grievances  which  in  other  industries  are  the  usual  origin 
of  investigations  and  statistics,  while  the  intimate  knowledge  which 
we  possess  of  that  form  of  domestic  service  within  our  experience 
dulls  our  interest  in  the  many  other  forms,  of  whose  existence  we 
are  ignorant,  or  obli^^ous. 

To  throw  some  light  on  the  wages  question  I  have  placed 
side  by  side  Miss  Collet's  table  of  the  average  money  wages  of 
indoor  domestic  servants  at  selected  age  periods  for  London 
and  for  England  and  Wales  excluding  London,  and  the  schedule 
of  minimum  wages  issued  by  the  Women's  Legion  for  the  use  of 
their  members  taking  situations  in  London,  the  London  district 
and  the  Midlands,  and  labelled  with  emphasis  "  subject  to  revision." 


Money  wages  of  indoor  doinestic  servants. 


Class  o(  work. 


1894-98. 
Average  wages  at  splectcd  ago-periods. 


Age-period. 
Years. 


London. 


England 

and 

Wales, 

excluding 

London. 


Jiinuary,  1919. 

M hiiinum  wa<:es  of 

Women's  Legion 

in  London,  anci 

London  Dialrii-t, 

Midlands. 


Between  maid 

Scullery  maid 

Kitchen  maid 

General 

Housemaid 

Nurse 

Parlourmaid 

Laundryraaid 

Cook 

Lady's  maid 

Housekeeper 


19 

19 

20 
21  and  under  25 
21    ..    25 


25 
25 
25 
25 
30 


30 
30 
30 
30 
35 


40  and  upwards 


£  s. 

12  8 

13  14 

16  12 

14  18 

17  10 


21 
22 
27 
21 


34  6 


£  s. 

£ 

10  14 

16 

13  0 

18 

15  0 

20 

14  12 

26 

16  4 

26 

20  2 

30 

20  12 

30 

23  12 

30 

20  4 

28 

24  14 

30 

62  4 

50 

Increase 
per  cent, 
in  I-ondon. 
29 
31 
20 
75 
49 
43 
35 
10 
28 
7 
46 
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With  regard  to  the  change  in  the  value  of  board  and  lodging, 
I  merely  record  the  fact  that  for  many  yeara  before  the  war  los. 
a  week  was  the  usual  sum  paid  to  servants  when  they  had  to  provide 
themselves  with  food,  and  that  it  is  now  usually  15s.  One  of  the 
recent  scales  of  wages,  drawn  up  by  persons  anxious  to  make  the 
occupation  more  popular,  mentions  the  sum  of  255.  as  being  the  value 
which  board  and  lodging  as  part  of  the  wages  ought  to  possess. 


The  textile  trades. 

In  dealing  with  the  women  in  the  textile,  and  particularly  in  the 
cotton  trade,  we  are  faced  with  opposite  difficulties.  In  contrast 
with  the  absence  of  statistical  data,  we  are  completely  buried  under 
a  mass  of  figures  dating  back  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  still  accumulating.  Instead  of  the  first-hand  knowledge  which 
we  all  possess  about  domestic  service,  we  become  involved  at  once 
in  the  details  of  one  of  the  most  technically  intricate  trades  in  the 
world.  To  deal  with  them  armed  only  with  superficial  knowledge 
would  merely  amuse  the  expert  and  mystify  the  layman.  In  order 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  I,  therefore, 
seek  safety  in  quoting  the  average  earnings  for  full  time  for  the  years 
1886  and  1906,  given  in  the  Earnings  and  Hours  Eeport  for  the  Textile 
Trades  (1906) ;  and  the  account  of  the  war  time  changes  is  also 
based  wholly  on  official  figures. 

Average  weekly  earnings  for  full  time*  of  all  females. 


Percentage 

1886. 

190G. 

increase  (  +  ) 

or  decrease  (— ). 

s. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

Cotton             

13 

4 

16 

9 

+   26 

Woollen  and  worsted 

11 

7 

12 

9 

+   10 

Linen 

8 

2 

10 

2 

+  24 

Jute     

9 

1 

12 

10 

+  41 

Silk  (Lancashire  and  York- 

shire and  the  Congleton, 

Leek- and  Macclesfield  dis- 

trict)             

9 

4 

10 

9 

+    15 

Hosiery 

13 

0 

12 

7 

-     3 

All  textile  industries,  except 

lace,  hair,  fustian  cutting 

and  bleaching,  printing  and 

dyeing,  for  which  industries 

sufficient  details  were  not 

obtained  for  comparison  .... 

11 

7 

14 

3 

+   23 

*  Counting  two  half-timers  as  one  full-timer. 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  summarize  the  changes  in  the  chief  women's 
occupations  in  the  textile  trades  during  the  war  in  the  following  table. 
The  five  selected  processes  each  employ  twice  as  many  females  as 
males.  Together  they  contain  more  than  half  the  women  and  girls 
occupied  in  textiles  in  England  and  Wales.  From  the  figures  pub- 
lished monthly  in  the  Labour  Gazette  the  average  earnings  in  these 
processes  have  been  calculated.  The  columns  headed  (1)  in  the  table 
show  the  percentage  variation  in  these  earnings,  compared  with 
the  average  earnings  during  the  first  six  months  of  1914,  which 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  each  column.  These  earnings  do  not,  of 
course,  represent  the  women's  wages  ;  for  the  average  is  based 
on  wage  returns  of  men  and  young  persons  as  well  as  of  women. 
Yet,  as  the  occupations  have  been  altered  but  little  as  a  result  of 
war  conditions,  and  as  women  taking  men's  places  have  been  paid 
men's  rates,  if  not  men's  earnings,  the  changes  in  the  average 
earnings  are  a  rough  measure  of  the  changes  in  individual  earnings. 
The  columns  headed  (2)  contain  the  percentage  increases  in  rates  of 
wages  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  organizations  of 
employers  and  workpeople. 

We  see  from  the  table  that  the  fall  in  earnings  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  lasted  longest  in  the  cotton  and  worsted  weaving  trades, 
which  were  the  least  affected  by  Army  clothing  contracts,  while 
recovery  was  most  rapid  in  woollen  weaving  and  hosiery,  in  which 
many  firms  could  supply  Army  goods  without  any  change  in  their 
own  organization  or  in  the  specification  of  the  goods. 

In  these,  as  in  other  trades,  no  substantial  increase  in  wage  rates 
took  place  until  the  cost  of  food  had  almost  doubled,  although  actual 
earnings  outran  the  increase  in  rates,  particularly  in  the  hosiery 
trade  and  in  worsted  spinning,  which  employs  many  juveniles  at 
low  wages.  In  cotton  weaving  there  is  a  remarkably  close  corre- 
spondence between  the  changes  in  earnings  and  in  rates  of  wages. 
But  the  figures  do  not  show  the  loss  of  earnings  through  unemploy- 
ment nor  all  the  loss  through  working  short  time.  When,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  raw  material  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  the  Cotton 
Control  Board  ordered  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  machinery  to  be 
stopped,  under  the  rota  system  workers  '"  played  of!  "  one  con- 
secutive week  in  every  four,  and  the  out-of-work  pay  granted  was 
only  15s.  a  week  for  adult  women,  raised  to  i8s.  in  August,  1918. 
The  real  wages  of  cotton  weavers  have  certainly  fallen  daring  the 
war. 

In  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades  organization  of  employers  and 
workers  and  standardization  of  wages  have  increased  rapidly  during 
the  war,  with  the  result  that  the  women  in  these  trades  are  undoubtedly 
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better  off.  The  increase  in  earnings  shown  in  the  table  is  greater 
than  in  the  cotton  and  hosiery  trades  ;  the  advances  in  wage  rates 
started  earlier  and  were  higher  than  all  others  until  the  latest 
cotton  advance.  By  the  award  of  February  18,  1919,  a  minimum 
wage  for  all  women  is  fixed  at  17s.  a  week  of  ^^\  hours,  compared 
with  an  average  of  13s.  xod.  in  1906.  To  this  a  war  bonus  fixed 
on  a  sliding  scale  according  to  the  cost  of  living  must  be  added. 
This  bonus  now  stands  at  104I  per  cent.,  making  a  total  minimum 
wage  of  just  under  35s.  Piece-workers'  rates  were  so  fixed  as  to 
yield  at  least  the  same  sum.  In  March,  1919,  hours  were  reduced 
from  55I  to  48  per  week,  without  any  alteration  in  time-workers' 
wages  ;  15  -625  per  cent,  was  in  most  cases  added  to  piece  rates  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  same  amount.  Standard  wages  for  weavers 
have  also  been  agreed  for  many  districts,  varying  from  19s.  to 
2 IS.  td.  a  week,  with  the  war  bonus  in  addition.  The  recent  award 
contains  a  rather  elaborate  arrangement  for  bringing  districts  with 
unduly  low  rates  into  line  with  the  better-paying  districts.  Alto- 
gether the  woollen  and  worsted  trades  are  an  interesting  example 
of  the  advantages  secured  by  women  workers  through  improved 
organization,  and  would  well  reward  closer  study. 

In  the  hosiery  trade  the  war  bonus  has  throughout  been  low, 
amounting  even  now  only  to  54  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  no  per 
cent,  in  the  cotton  and  104I  per  cent,  in  tlie  woollen  and  worsted 
trades.  But  the  increase  in  average  earnings  has  outrun  the  increase 
in  rates,  in  spite  of  the  entry  of  a  large  number  of  women  into  the 
trade,  of  whom  only  about  a  quarter  took  men's  places  and  therefore 
received  men's  rates.  The  effect  of  this  has  no  doubt  been  counter- 
acted by  steady  employment  and  the  overtime  due  to  the  increas- 
ing demands  on  the  trade  from  the  British  and  Allied  Governments. 

Agriculture. 

The  number  of  women  employed  in  agriculture  in  England  and 
Wales  was  in  1911  just  imder  95,000,  2  per  cent,  of  the  occupied 
women,  and  only  38,000,  or  less  than  i  per  cent.,  if  we  exclude  the 
very  uncertain  class  of  "  farmers'  relatives  assisting  "  who  form 
more  than  half  the  total,  and  account  for  the  unexpected  increase  in 
numbers  between  1901  and  1911. 

The  war  has  made  great  changes  both  in  numbers  and  earnings, 
but  the  conditions  of  the  work  make  strict  com])arisons  impossible. 
In  the  first  place,  farm  wages  are  sometimes  paid  partly  in  kind  ; 
this  form  of  payment  is  less  common  with  women  than  with  men, 
and  very  rarely  consists  in  anything  but  board  and  lodging  ;  the 
value  of  this  has  now  been  roughly  standardized  by  an  Order,  dated 
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February  4,  1919,  of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board,  determining 
the  value  of  certain  "  benefits  and  advantages  "  which  alone  are 
allowed  to  count  in  lieu  of  money  wages.  A  far  greater  difficultv 
is  presented  by  the  variation  in  the  number  of  women  employed, 
in  the  time  they  work  and  in  the  wages  thoy  receive.  1'he  extent 
of  women's  casual  labour  on  the  land  is  indicated  by  the  figures  for 
Great  Britain  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (Industrial  Knquirics) 
Branch  during  the  war. 


Permanent  women. 

Casual  women. 

Total 

Year. 

Number. 

Per  cent, 
of  total. 

Number. 

Per  cent, 
of  total. 

Number. 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

80,000 

62,200 

98,700 

106,100 

113,100 

615 
51-5 
52-5 
54-5 
63-5 

50,000 
58,000 
90,000 
88,500 
65,200 

38-5 
48-5 
47-5 
45-5 
36-5 

130,000 
120,200 
188,700 
194,600 
178,300 

Again,  reports  from  Board  of  Agriculture's  inspectors  during 
the  war  show  that  in  certain  counties  for  which  figures  are 
available  8o  per  cent,  of  the  village  women  who  worked  gave  part 
time  only.^ 

The  Board  of  Trade  figures  just  quoted  show  that  if  the  per- 
manent and  casual  women  land  workers  be  taken  as  ico  in  1914, 
the  following  variations  have  taken  place  in  Great  Britain. 


1914 
1916 
1916 


100 
92-5 
145 


1917 
1918 


150 
137 


In  Ireland  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent,  of  all  women  land  workers 
is  estimated.  However,  Lord  Ernie  told  the  House  of  Lords  in 
March,  1919,  no  doubt  in  an  optimistic  moment,  that  the  number  of 
women  working  on  the  land  had  increased  from  91,000  in  1911  to 
upwards  of  300,000  (or  by  230  per  cent.).  Clearly  with  such  data 
precise  statements  cannot  be  hazarded. 

Again,  much  of  women's  work  on  the  land  is  paid  for  by  the  piece, 
the  rates  being  in  most  cases  the  same  as  those  paid  to  the  men  ; 
weekly  and  even  daily  earnings  are,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  estab- 
lish.    The  time-rates  also  show  extraordinary  variations,  even  in 


'  Report  of  Wages  and  Conditions  of  Employment  in  Agriculture,  Cind.  24, 
1919,  p.  53. 
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difierent  parts  of  the  same  county.  Miss  Gladys  Pott^  quotes  cases 
of  Berkshire  women  known  to  her  who  were  paid  for  hoeing  is.  6d., 
IS.  lod.,  7.S.  and  2s.  ^d.  a  day  in  different  villages,  and  she  had  heard 
of  a  day  rate  of  15.  2,d.  The  number  of  hours  per  day  worked  like- 
wise vary. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  few  people  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  make  any  statements  at  all  about  the  wages  of  women 
agricultural  workers.  Mr.  Wilson  Fox's  reports,  Dr.  Bowley's 
statistics,  all  deal  with  men  and  boys  only.  Mr.  Geofirey  Drage,  in 
the  Board  of  Agriculture's  Eeport  already  quoted,  puts  forward 
with  great  diffidence  some  figures  collected  by  his  investigators, 
which  show  the  following  rough  averages^ : — 


1914. 

1917  to  1918. 

Wage. 

Wage. 

Increase  per  cent. 

Weekly  time  wage     .... 
Daily  time  wage 
Hourly  time  wage     .... 

s.    d. 

10  2\ 
1  Hi 
0     21 

,s.     d, 
18     0 
2  10 
0     4* 

77 
46 
80 

The  legal  minimum  rates  of  wages  fixed  by  the  Agricultural  Wages 
Board  for  England  and  Wales,  which  came  into  force  in  October, 
1918,  are  ^d.  an  hour  for  an  8  or  8|-  hour  day,  with  overtime  of  <od.  per 
hour  on  week-days  and  j^d.  on  Sundays.  In  Yorkshire,  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  the  rates  are  6d.,  j\d.  and  gd.  respectively.'  The 
women  enlisted  for  full-time  work  into  the  Women's  Land  Army  are 
paid  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  which  has  been  raised  by  successive 
stages  from  i8s.  in  1917  to  25s.  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  These 
substantial  wage  increases  show  that  the  isolation  of  women  farm 
workers  has  to  some  extent  broken  down,  and  that  the  agricultural 
wages  are  influenced  by  the  same  factors  which  affect  industrial 
wages,  namely  high  prices,  scarcity  of  workers,  and  competition  with 
munition  works,  some  of  which,  situated  in  the  country,  have  had 
a  very  marked  local  influence  on  the  wages  of  farm  workers. 


^   Women's  Industrial  News,  July,  1916,  p.  30. 

2  Loc.  cit,  p.  129. 

^  On  June  3,  1919,  a  proposal  was  issued  to  varj'  those  rates  to  &d.,  7J-rf. 
and  9i.  and  to  Id.,  9f/.  and  lO^d.  in  the  three  northern  counties  nniucd;  also 
to  fix  for  whole-time  workers  employed  by  tlie  week  or  any  longer  period  a 
rate  of  27s.  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  summer  and  of  forty-eight  hours  in 
winter,  with  overtime  of  l\d.  an  hour  on  week-days  and  9 /.  on  Sundays. 
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Shoj)  assislanls. 

Tlie  slio])  assistants  arc  a  widely  scattered  and  expanding  group 
of  wage-earning  women,  whom  one  is  perhaps  rather  apt  to  overlook, 
when  thinking  of  industrial  women.  Yet  their  numbers  justify 
their  consideration.  Unfortunately  the  1911  Census  does  not 
contain  the  name  ;  it  tells  us",  however,  that  there  are  about  233,000 
"  dealers  working  for  employers,"  and  excluding  "  employers  "  and 
"  those  working  on  their  own  account,"  there  are  further  80,000 
of  "  Other  or  no  statement,"  of  which  no  doubt  a  large  proportion 
are  also  employees.  The  Board  of  Trade  (Industrial  Enquiries) 
Branch  estimates  that  there  were  in  July,  1914,  about  500,000 
females  engaged  in  commercial  occupations,  that  ip  to  say,  '"  in 
"  business  houses  and  shops,  wholesale  and  retail,  engaged  in  dis- 
''  tributing  goods,  either  as  clerks,  saleswomen  or  carriers."  De- 
ducting about  120,000  commercial  and  business  clerks,  we  have  a 
figure  somewhere  between  300,000  and  380,000  as  the  total  of  female- 
shop  assistants,  or  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  occupied  women. 

The  name,  however,  is  a  very  elastic  term,  and  covers  every 
kind  of  shop  and  every  class  of  assistant,  from  the  stately  saleswoman 
in  the  Bond  Street  showroom  ofiering  costly  furs  and  luxurious 
dresses  for  eight  hours  a  day,  and  drawing  a  salary  of  £200  a  3^ear, 
down  to  the  little  girl  in  the  East  End,  fresh  from  school,  handing 
out  valueless  goods  over  the  counter  of  the  penny  bazaar  and  paid 
SS.  a  week  for  a  week  of  seventy-four  hours.  We  have  no  means  of 
estimating  how  many  there  are  in  each  grade. 

Again,  the  amount  of  their  earnings  raises  many  problems.  The 
basis  of  their  income  is  indeed  a  time-wage,  but  complications  enter 
at  once  ;  board  and  lodging  is  often  provided  in  part  pa}^inent, 
which  introduces  the  problems  discussed  in  the  section  on  domestic 
service ;  premiums  or  commissions  on  takings  are  paid  in  addition  to 
salary,  which  involves  the  uncertainties  of  piece  work  earnings  ; 
a  uniform  has  to  be  provided,  which  is  sometimes  a  heavy  charge 
on  slender  incomes.  These  conditions  make  information  about  their 
wages  difficult  to  handle.  We  can  find  plenty  of  statements  about 
the  wages  of  individual  assistants,  but  they  are  seldom  sufficiently 
precise  for  comparative  purposes.  Shop  assistants  are  not  included  in 
either  of  the  official  wage  censuses.  Miss  Collet  for  her  report  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour  in  1893  interviewed  a  few  assistants 
in  London  and  the  provinces.  Of  the  London  assistants  more  than 
half  were  paid  20Z.  to  25Z.  with  board  and  lodging  ;  the  highest  wage 
quoted  was  looL  without  board  and  lodging  in  a  shop  in  the  Hay- 
market,  the  lowest  was  15Z.  with  board  but  without  lodging  in  Mare 
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Street,  Hackney.  Of  the  twenty-one  provincial  assistants,  who 
stated  whether  or  not  board  and  lodging  was  provided  as  well  as 
wages,  13?.  with  board  only  is  the  lowest,  and  50Z.  with  board  and 
lodging  the  liighest  wage,  inchiding  premiums  in  both  cases. 

Miss  Margaret  Bondfield,  herself  at  that  time  a  shop  assistant, 
spent  eighteen  months  in  a  variety  of  situations  in  order  to  collect 
information  about  the  prevailing  conditions.  Her  estimate  of  the 
wages  of  an  experienced  assistant  is  lol.  to  30Z.  a  year  as  salary,  to 
which  must  be  added  5I.  to  15Z.  as  premiums  and  the  value  of 
board  and  lodging,  which  the  employers  assessed  at  25?.  to  30Z.,  the 
assistants  at  lol.  to  15?.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  other 
employments,  this  may  be  taken  to  be  roughly  los.  to  25s.  per  week, 
as  holidays  with  pay  are  usual.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  women  at  work  in  shops,  although  the 
increase  has  been  smallest  among  drapers  and  grocers,  including  tea, 
coflee  and  chocolate  dealers,  where  the  largest  number  of  women  were 
already  to  be  found.  In  1915,  the  wage  of  an  ordinary  counter  hand 
in  a  draper's  shop  living  in,  was  from  15Z.  to  30^,  with  from  5L  to 
20L  in  commissions.^  This  would  suggest  that  a  small  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  the  staple  occupation  of  women  shop  assistants 
since  1893.  Recent  reports  dealing  with  shop  assistants  of  all  kinds 
in  London,  who  live  out,  show  that  in  shops  where  very  little  skill 
was  required,  such  as  confectioners,  tobacconists,  dairies,  green- 
grocers, fancy  stationers,  the  wages  were  from  12s.  to  15s.  weekly, 
while  the  more  skilled  work  of  booksellers,  grocers,  chemists  and 
florists  could  command  a  wage  round  about  205.  and  even  up  to  305. 
The  Report  of  the  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry 
(Cmd.  135,  p.  63)  quotes  an  employer  in  a  large  London  store  who 
paid  the  women  25s.  a  week,  to  which  commissions  of  7s.  to  8s.  a 
week  were  added ;  neither  the  part  of  London  nor  the  nature  of 
the  goods  sold  is  specified. 

In  the  provinces  the  whole  scale  was  lower.  Messrs.  Hallsworth 
and  Davies  in  "  The  Working  Life  of  Shop  Assistants  (1910)  "  quote 
wages  from  several  provincial  towns  starting  at  55.  or  bs.  for  unskilled 
work  up  to  a  maximum  of  20s.  for  more  skilled  employees.  A 
statement  of  wages  paid  to  female  shopworkcrs  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  including  manageresses  and  assistants,  in  135  co-operative 
stores  in  Great  Britain  gave  an  average  of  mininuim  rates  of 
15s.  lod.  and  of  maximum  rates  of  21s. 

Already  before  the   war  tlie   National    Amalgamated   Union   of 

^  See  Women's  Indudrkd  Ncw;^,  .Ajiril,  1916;  The  Shop  Asf-iM<int,  by  Mrs. 
B.  Drake. 
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Slio])  Assistatits,  VVarehouseiiKin  and  Clerks  had  drawn  up  a  scale 
of  niinimum  wages  and  started  a  vigorous  campaign  to  secure  its 
observance.  The  minimum  rates  for  women  of  21  and  28  years 
with  four  years'  experience,  or  after  six  years'  experience,  was  in 
1913:— 


In  Loutiim. 


In  t  ho  Provinces. 


21  years.    28  years.     21  years.     28  years 


Mantles        

Jewellers     .... 

Drapery,  china  and  glass,  stationery  and 
newsagents,  fruiterers  and  florists, 
booksellers 

Boots,  hairdressers,  tobacconists,  con- 
fectioners 

Deductions  allowed  for  board  and  lodging 


5.   d. 

•s.  d. 

s.      d. 

30  0 

3()  0 

25  0 

27  6 

33  6 

22  6 

23  0 

29  0 

20  0 

23  0 

29  0 

18  0 

12  0 

10  0 

s.     d. 
31     0 

28     6 


26     0 
24     0 


These  rates  are  about  threequarters  of  those  of  the  men  in  the 
provinces,  and  four-fifths  in  London.  The  Amalgamated  Union  of 
Co-operative  Employees,  which  contains  a  great  many  shop  assistants, 
had  drawn  up  before  the  war  a  minimum  wage  scale  fixing  17s. 
for  a  woman  twenty  years  of  age. 

Although  the  absence  of  trade  agreements  on  a  large  scale  makes 
it  impossible  to  give  any  definite  figures  as  to  the  rise  in  wages  during 
the  war,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  marked  improvement  has  taken 
place.  The  Shop  Assistants'  Union  estimate  that  advances  of 
between  25  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  have  been  obtained  (Cmd.  135, 
p.  147).  The  minimum  wage  scale  of  the  trade  union  has  secured  a 
wide  observance,  while  special  scales  and  war  bonuses  have  been 
granted  in  addition.  But  even  to-day  some  very  low  wages  are  still 
paid  in  some  parts  of  the  country  ;  in  evidence  presented  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  the  Secretary  of  the  Shop  Assistants'  Union 
gives  an  average  of  12s.  a  week  as  the  result  of  a  "  rather  wide 
"  investigation  "  into  the  wages  of  women  in  the  grocery  trade,  while 
forty-three  cases  of  women  over  twenty-one  years  taken  at  random 
from  some  figures  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the  same  union  yield 
an  average  of  15s.  3d.  a  week  ;  in  none  of  these  cases  are  board  and 
lodging  included. 

A  trade  in  which  even  isolated  instances  of  such  low  wages  are 
still  to  be  found  obviously  calls  for  a  legal  minimum  rate,  and 
in  fact  one  or  more  Trade  Boards  will  be  established  under  the  Act 
of  1909  as  soon  as  satisfactory  subdivisions  of  the  trade  can  be 
agreed  upon. 
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Paper,  printing,  hoohhinding  and  stationerg  trades. 

The  number  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  tliese  trades  was 
in  July,  1914,  about  147,500  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  comparison  with  the  decennial  census  figures  show  that 
it  is  an  expanding  trade  as  far  as  women  are  concerned  ;  however 
it  still  only  contains  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  females. 
The  chief  work  done  by  women  in  these  trades  is  rag  sorting  in  paper 
making,  folding,  stitching  and  other  "  table  work  "  in  printing  and 
bookbinding,  and  the  making  up  of  bags,  boxes,  envelopes,  &c.,  in 
the  stationery  trade  ;  about  half  of  these  are  cardboard  box  makers. 

Paper  making. 

Although  this  is  only  a  tiny  trade,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give, 
as  an  example  "  in  parvo,"  all  the  wage  statements  about  women 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find.  Considering  the  size  of  the  trade, 
the  evidence  is  decidedly  above  the  average  both  in  quajitity  and 
quality  : — 


Rjig  sorting. 

Paper  sorting  and  lln'shing. 

1841 

Edinburgh    .... 

Is.  2d.  (per  day) 

1861 

Edinburgh     .... 

Is.  4rf. 

1863 

Blackburn     .... 

3s.  to  12.S.  piece  work. 

,, 

Glasgow 

6.S.  to  8s. 

1867-8 

Newcastle 

7s.  60  hours. 

1880 

London 

10s.  6d.,  60  hours 

Edinburgh  : 

Edinburgh    .... 

10s.  Qd.,  10  hours  (per 

1880  :  Glazers  and  sorters. 

day) 

10s.,  10  hours  per  day. 

1883 

Edinburgh    .... 

9s.  9(Z.,  57  hours 

Finishers    12s.,    10   hours. 
1883:    Finishers    12s.,    57 
hours. 
Sorters  lis.  Gd.,  57  hours. 

Greenock 

7s.  6d.,  57  hours. 

Greenock  : 
Sorters,  9s. 

Aberdeen 

9s. 

Aberdeen  : 
Sorters,  lis. 
Finishers  10s.  &d. 

All  the  above  statements  are  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade's  Wage 
Collection  C   5172. 

An  article  by  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins  on  the  paper  making  trade  in 
the  Economic  Journal  of  June,  1904,  is  the  result  of  an  enquiry  into 
the  effect  of  factory  legislation  on  women's  employment.  Wages 
are  given  with  diffidence,  but  one  can  gather  that  in  tlie  factories 
visited  in  Herts,  Bucks  and  Kent  rag  sorters'  wages  averaged 
gs.  to  I2S.,  and  paper  sorters,  los.  to  135.  Finally,  there  is  the 
Earnings  and  Hours  Report  of  1906  : — 
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Arcritf/r.  full  time  e(iri))i)i/s  of-   - 


[.Inly 


Rftg  Boi tcrfl. 

(nil 

Paper  sortors 
sliiiig  department). 

United  Kingdom  (56  •  9  hours) — 
Time  workers             

s.     d. 
10     1 

a.     d. 
11     2 

Piece  workers... 

10    11 

13     3 

(Vverago           

S(.-otlaii(i  (r)7  7  hours) — 

10     7 

12     !» 

Time  workers 

10     2 

11     3 

Piece  workers 

— 

U   10 

Average            

~ 

12   10 

witli  similar  details  for  Yorkshire,  Chesliire  and  Lancashire,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All  these  figures  are  precise 
and  reliable,  and  yet  one  hesitates  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from 
them  ;  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  wages  in  Scotland  show 
a  tendency  to  rise. 

Printing  and  bookbinding. 

Women  have  long  been  working  as  folders  and  sewers  in  the  print- 
ing and  bookbinding  trades,  and  although  here  again  we  have  not 
enough  material  to  erect  an  imposing  edifice  of  statistics,  yet  we 
possess  records  which  throw  interesting  glimpses  on  the  lives  of 
individual  workers. 

A  general  impression  can  be  gained  from  Mr.  George  Wood's 
table  in  his  Appendix  on  Women's  Wages  to  the  History  of  Factory 
Legislation  by  Hutchins  and  Harrison  (first  edition,  1903,  pp.  278 
and  9).  He  gives  us  the  average  wages  of  women  and  girls  combined, 
(1)  calculated  on  the  basis  of  1866  as  loo  ;  and  (2)  based  on  the 
average  wage  for  1886  given  in  the  wage  census  of  that  year. 


1 

All  industrlPs  indiidnd  in 

Printing.                   1 

Papcrmaking. 

table.* 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(1) 

(2) 

s.     d. 

5.    d. 

1840     .... 

79 

6     3 

83 

76 

7     4 

1850      ... 

83 

0     G 

83 

79 

7     7 

1855     .... 

91 

— . 

— 

83 

8     0 

18G0     .... 

94 

7     5 

9G 

92 

8  10 

186G     .... 

100 

7   10 

100 

100 

9     7 

1870     .... 

108 

8     6 

— 

108 

10     5 

1880     .... 

— 

— 

125 

124 

11   11 

1883     .... 

Ill 

S     9 

128 

125 

11     9 

1891     .... 

125 

F9  10 

— 

123 

11  10 

1895     .... 

125 

'■  9  10 

— 

125 

12     0 

1900     .... 

128 

10     1 

~ 

128 

12     4 

*  N.B. — -More  industries  are  included  in  column  (1)  than  in  (2). 
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These  figures  are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  principle  that 
with  a  rise  in  the  general  standard  of  efficiency  the  wages  in  a  trade 
which  requires  no  more  than  average  intelligence  and  dexterity  tend 
merely  to  keep  pace  with  the  general  increase  in  spite  of  temporary 
discrepancies.  The  story  can  be  continued  by  the  1906  wa^e 
census  : — 


Average  full  time  earning.s. 

Printing. 

Bookbinding. 

Printing  and 
bookbinding. 

Women     folders,    gatlierera 

and  collators 
Women  sewers  and  stitchers.... 
All  women 

All  girls           * 

All  women  and  girls    .. 

S.     d. 
14     U 
12   lO' 
12     3 
6     4 
9  10 

.9.     d. 
12     7i 
12     4" 
12  10 

fi     0 
10     2 

s.    d. 
13     3 
12     5 
12     5 
6     2i 
9  11 

Another  scrie.s  of  figures  for  bookfolders  and  sewers  in  Edinburgh 
is  given  in  C.  5172  : — ■ 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
18G1. 
ISfifi. 
1880., 
1883.. 


5. 

d. 

7 

0 

7 

3 

8 

0 

8 

2 

65 

to  9«. 

10 

0 

10 

0 

60  hours. 

60 

60 

60 

57 

54 

54 


to  which  mav  be  added  from  the  1906  census  for  Scotland  :- 


1906. 


11     0^ 


50  hours. 


The  average  of  iis.  gd.  for  the  whole  of  the  printing  trade  in 
1886  is  based  on  too  small  numbers,  and  is  too  composite  to  have 
any  value  for  comparative  purposes. 

A  more  personal  view  of  the  women  and  their  earnings  is  given 
in  the  study  of  "  Women  in  the  Printing  Trades,"  prepared  by 
a  joint  committee  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  the  Royal  Eco- 
nomic Society  and  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  in  1904.  There 
we  find  an  account  of  the  heroic  fight  in  1845  and  1850  between 
Mr.  Dunning,  the  chivalrous  trade  union  secretary,  and  Miss  Watkins, 
who  bound  the  Bibles  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
over  the  wages  of  the  women  folders  and  sewers,  which  then  averaged 
5.9.  6d.  to  6s.  a  week.     A  very  large  number  of  weekly  wage  "state- 
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ments,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  1885,  were  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  the  enquiry ;  but  Professor  Bowley,  who  undertook 
the  chapter  on  wages,  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  make  any  general 
statement  at  all  upon  the  subject.  He  found  the  work  so  irregular, 
the  conditions  of  employment  so  varied,  and  the  occupations  so 
involved,  that  generalisation  seemed  to  him  impossible.  However, 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  give  an  estimate  of  wages  in  a  typical  week  in 
1899  of  i,ooi  workers  in  all  branches,  which  yields  an  average  of 
135.  M.  Unfortunately  this  cannot  be  compared  with  the  wages 
of  London  women  given  in  the  1906  census,  namely  15s.  8i.  ;  for 
Professor  Bowley,  while  excluding  actual  apprentices  and  learners, 
has  included  many  workers  under  18,  and  this,  no  doubt,  accounts 
in  part,  at  least,  for  the  lower  figure.  The  bookbinding  section 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimated  that  a  woman's 
minimum  in  1914  was  i6s.     (Cmd.  135,  page  57.) 

During  the  war  the  men's  unions  have  insisted  upon  the  rule  of 
"  men's  work,  men's  wage,"  as  previous  history  would  lead  one 
to  expect,  but  very  little  substitution  has  actually  taken  place. 
Real  advance  has  been  made  in  one  respect.  In  many  towns  scales 
of  minimum  wages  have  been  established,  according  to  which  adult 
women  receive  at  least  the  minimum  rates  shown  in  the  table  on 
the  previous  page. 

The  clothing  trades. 

The  clothing  trades,  which  in  1911  occupied  three-quarters  of 
a  million  women  and  girls,  ranked  second  in  numbers  to  domestic 
service,  and  exceeded  the  textile  trades  by  nearly  10,000  ;  as  they 
employ  fewer  girls  than  do  the  textiles,  the  number  of  women  over 
18  engaged  in  them  was  nearly  600,000,  as  compared  with  565,000 
in  the  textile  trades.  But  while  present  conditions  in  the  latter 
make  large  mills  the  rule  and  home-work  almost  non-existent, 
in  the  former  there  are  still  a  great  many  small  businesses,  home 
workers  and  individual  women  working  on  their  own  account  ; 
we  must,  therefore,  make  large  deductions  before  we  can  estimate 
how  many  women  over  18  there  are  earning  full  time  wages  in  the 
clothing  trades.  Assuming  that  the  column  in  the  Occupation 
Census  headed  "  Others  or  no  statement,"  contains  mainly  employee?, 
we  must  deduct  19,723  employers,  141,151  women  working  on  their 
own  account,  54,834  women  working  for  employers  at  home,  and 
28,700  other  women  workmg  at  home ;  in  all  244,408  women.  This 
leaves  us  with  353,800  women  over  18  working  on  their  emplovers' 
premises  in  the  clothing  trade  in  1911,  a  figure  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  numbers  returned  in  the  Census  of  Production  of  1906,  but 
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reinarkiihly  close  to  the  Factory  ami  Workshop  Returns  ot  1907. 
and  to  the  Board  of  Trade's  estimate  of  era})loyed  women  in  July 
1914.  About  one-fifth  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade 
work  in  London,  a  fact  of  some  importance,  as  London  wages  are 
in  many  of  these  trades  decidedly  higher  than  those  paid  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  figures  from  the  1906  Wage  Census  : — 

.■iverafie  full  time  earninfjs  of  women   over   IP. 


United  Kingdom. 


United  Kincdom 
excluding  London. 


London. 


Dress,  millinery,  &c. — 

Workshop   .... 

Factory 
Shirts,  blouses,  underclothing, 

&c 

Bespoke  tailoring 
Ready-made  tailoring 


i.     d. 


13  10 

15  5 

13  4 

U  2 

12  11 


12 

9 

14 

9 

12 

7 

13 

10 

16 

9 

16 

7 

15 

10 

16 

2 

11    11 


This  generalization  does  not  hold  good  for  the  ready-made  tailor- 
ing trade,  much  of  which  is  carried  on  in  Manchester  and  Leeds, 
where  the  wages  are  high  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  textile 
workers.  The  comparatively  small  numbers  returned  from  London 
in  both  the  tailoring  trades  make  the  averages  less  reliable  than 
those  for  the  other  clothing  trades.  The  dress,  millinery,  and  shirt 
and  underclothing  trades  ol?er  the  prospect  of  the  highest  wages  to 
an  ambitious  girl,  for  here  the  cutting  and  fitting,  the  most  skilled 
and  best  paid  work,  is  often  in  the  hands  of  women,  while  in  tailor- 
ing it  was,  before  the  war,  reserved  to  men  ;  and  although  the 
average  wage  for  women  in  the  bespoke  tailoring  trade  is  compara- 
tively high,  not  many  women  are  employed  in  this  section. 

Dealing  first  with  dressmaking  and  millinery,  we  are  faced  with 
two,  at  least,  of  the  usual  difficulties— the  wide  range  of  skill  and 
experience,  and  the  absence,  until  recently,  of  any  definite  standard 
of  wages  except  in  the  best  West  End  firms.  Our  earliest  informa- 
tion comes  from  the  Labour  Commission  reports  of  1893,  the  meagre 
nature  of  which  has  already  been  observed.  Remarkable  agree- 
ment is  shown  in  the  wages  of  experienced  bodice  hands  in  London, 
which  are  given  in  each  case  as  185.  In  the  pro\ance3  the  wages  of 
bodice  hands  are  stated  to  be  gs.  to  12s.,  and  never  more  than 
15s.  ;  those  of  skirt  hands,  75.  to  9s.,  up  to  115.  and  125.  In  1906 
the  average  full-time  earnings  in  the  dressmaking,  millinery,  etc. 
(workshop),  trade  were  : — 
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Unitpd  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom, 
excluding  London. 

London. 

B  dice  hands 

Skirt  hands     

Milliners          

8.      d. 
12       7 
12       3 
14       3 

8.       d. 

11       7 

11  2 

12  6 

s.      d. 
15       9 
15       7 
15       8 

The  higher  average  wage  of  milliners  is  due  to  tlie  inclusion  of 
head  milliners,  while  women  of  the  same  standing  in  the  dressmaking 
trade  have  been  classified  separately.  In  these  trades  there  are 
also  a  small,  though  decreasing,  number  of  women  who  live  in, 
and  receive  comparatively  high  wages.  In  the  report  of  an 
enquiry  made  by  the  London  County  Council  into  the  dressmaking 
trade  in  1907,  the  wages  are  said  to  be  for  junior  assistants,  125. 
to  14s. ;  for  senior  assistants,  i8s.  to  255. ;  for  heads  of  tables,  20s. 
to  30s.  In  1914  the  handbook  of  the  London  Juvenile  Advisorv 
Committee  gives  the  wages  of  bodice,  skirt  and  sleeve  hands  as  155. 
to  22s.  ;  and  of  heads  of  tables  255.  to  30s.  ;  the  Birmingham  Com- 
mittee quotes  155.  to  185.,  with  a  maximum  of  305.  as  current  wages. 
These  figures  show  no  change  in  London  wages  since  1893,  but  a 
decided  decrease  in  the  disparity  between  London  and  the  provinces 
owing  to  the  levelling  up  of  the  latter. 

During  the  war  scarcity  of  workers  has  forced  up  wages,  and 
led  in  several  places  to  the  adoption  of.  a  regular  scale  for  learners, 
with  a  minimum  wage  for  qualified  workers.  In  October,  1916, 
London  employers  came  to  an  agreement  by  which  conditions 
of  work  were  improved,  especially  for  learners  and  juniors  ;  quali- 
fied workers  were  promised  215.  to  30s.  according  to  ability,  and 
assistant  charge  hands  355.  to  40s.,  often  with  meals  in  addition. 
Time  worked  in  excess  of  48  hours  a  week  was  to  be  paid  for  at  rates 
roughly  equal  to  time-and-a-quafter.  A  higher  scale*  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Shop  Assistants'  Union  for  their  dressmaking 
members,  and  has  been  accepted  by  some  firms.  In  Edinburgh, 
according  to  an  agreement  made  in  July,  1917,  skilled  workers 
were  to  get  21s.  to  305.,  witli  a  minimum  of  23.9.  for  the  head  of  a 


^  For  women  of  18  years  of  age 
For  women  of  19  years  of  age 
For  women  of  20  years  of  age 
For  women  of  21  years  of  age 
Junior  hands  and  machinists 
Bodice,  skirt  and  sleeve  hands 
Second  hands    ....         


.     10 

0 

■^2 

0 

.     24 

() 

.     27 

0 

.     32 

0 

.     30 

i) 

.     45 

0 
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table.  In  Aberdeen  a  scale  was  arraiif^ed  in  May,  1918,  by  wliieh  a 
worker  earned  at  least  24.5.  in  her  tenth  year. 

All  the  niiniiniini  rates  have,  however,  now  been  Buperseded  by  an 
Order  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  wliich  came  into  operation 
on  April  7,  1919,  and  covers  all  the  women  and  {^irls  in  tlie  clothing 
trades  for  which  Trade  Boards  have  not  yet  been  established.  This 
Order  prescribes  a  rate  of  jd.  an  hour  (including  id.  war  advance) 
for  all  women  of  18  years  and  over,  that  is  to  say,  28s.  for  a  week 
of  48  hours.  Clearly  a  further  levelling  up  will  have  to  take  place 
in  the  provinces  ;  and  London  wages  will  also  probably  rise,  in 
order  to  secure  the  exceptional  qualities  necessary  for  the  best 
■  work. 

Milliners'  wages  depend,  even  more  than  dressmakers',  on  the 
class  of  shop,  and  on  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  individual  worker. 
The  figures  available  for  London,  which  contains  a  quarter  of  the 
adult  milliners,  show  no  marked  improvement  in  wages  in  recent 
years  ;  they  suggest,  however,  that  higher  wages  are  now  possible 
at  the  top.  In  1914  the  earnings  were  stated  to  be  :  For  compe- 
tent hands,  12s.  to  185.  ;  for  first  hands,  i8s.  to  25s.  ;  for  co Twists, 
25s.  ;  for  head  milliners,  205.  to  50s.  Here,  again,  the  war  has  led 
to  the  introduction  of  a  scale  of  minimum  wages,  rising  to  6d.  an 
hour  after  five  years'  experience,  and  to  7^d.  an  hour  for  first  hands 
and  copyists.  This  gives  for  a  48-hour  week  a  minimum  of  24s. 
to  ordinary  workers,  and  of  30s.  to  copyists  and  first  hands,  wages 
which  show  a  remarkably  small  increase  on  the  1914  figures. 

London  is  also  the  centre  of  the  tailoring  trade  with  one-quarter 
of  the  workers,  followed  by  Leeds  with  one-eighth.  There  is 
here  also  an  extraordinary  variety  of  work,  from  the  khaki  drill 
shorts  thrown  together  for  South  African  kaffirs,  to  the  dress  suits 
skilfully  fashioned  before  the  war  for  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe.  For  the  best  work  3s.  6d.  a  day,  with  a  good  deal  of  slack 
time,  seems  to  have  been  for  many  years  the  normal  standard, 
yielding  an  average  of  about  155.  to  185.  a  week  all  the  year  round. 
On  a  very  different  class  of  work,  the  log  drawn  up  in  1892  for  the 
contract  work  of  the  London  County  Council  gave  24s.  a  week  to 
machinists  and  first-class  tailoresses,  and  185.  to  second-class 
tailoresses  for  a  54|-hour  week.  At  the  Army  Clothing  Factory  at 
Pimlico  piece-workers  earned  an  average  wage  of  about  15s.  during 
the  years  1880  to  1892  ;  the  Wage  Census  of  1906  gives  an  average 
of  20s.  lid.  for  all  adult  women.  The  tailoring  trade  is  also  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  lowest  rates  paid.  Trouser  finishers  figure  in 
every  exhibition  of  sweated  labour,  and  in  every  leaflet  and  report 
on  the  subject ;   but  it  is  almost  entirely  the  low  piece-rates  paid  to 
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home-workers  which,  cause  the  outcry,  and  these  have  been  excluded 
from  this  survey.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that  the  average  wage 
in  ready-made  tailoring  for  the  London  district,  namely,  iis.  iid.^ 
is  far  below  the  London  average  for  the  other  sewing  trades.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  ready-made  tailoring  was  among 
the  first  four  trades  to  be  endowed  with  a  Trade  Board,  which  in 
August,  1912,  fixed  a  flat  rate  of  3j(Z.  an  hour  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  that  is  13s.  6|(Z.  for  the  normal  week  of  50  hours.  At  the 
same  time  the  log  rate  in  Leeds  for  women  was  ^d.  an  hour.  This 
example  is  a  striking  warning  against  the  error  of  comparing  the 
minimum  rate  of  one  period  with  the  average,  or  even  the  standard 
rate  of  another.  The  changes  made  in  the  legal  minimum  rate 
during  the  war  are  shown  in  the  table  of  legal  minimum  rates  ;  in 
addition,  the  Committee  of  Production  has  awarded  three  succes- 
sive bonuses  of  id.  an  hour,  so  that  the  rate  is  now  Bd.  an 
hour.  A  rather  higher  wage  was  agreed  upon  for  London 
in  August,  1918,  namely,  37s.  6d.  for  assistants  and  tailoresses,  and 
32s.  for  fellers.  At  a  conference  of  the  United  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  held  in  Leeds  at  the  end  of  April  this  year,  it  was  decided  to 
demand  a  minimum  of  is.  an  hour  for  all  women  over  18  years. 
These  facts  show  clearly  that  the  wage  level  in  this  trade  is  still 
fluctuating.  It  is,  therefore,  too  early  to  say  more  than  that  wages 
appear  to  be  now  slightly  more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  pre-war  days  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  women  are  a  little  better  ofF  than  they  were 
before. 

Changes  since  the  War. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  trace  step  by  step  the 
rise  in  woman's  wages  in  each  trade  since  1914  ;  to  see  where  and 
when  it  began,  whether  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  prices, 
and  to  how  much  it  has  amounted.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
material  for  such  a  survey  is  not  at  present  available.  Some  of 
it,  obtained  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  difierent  Government 
Departments,  is  kept  under  the  official  lock  and  key  ;  a  great  deal 
more  remains  to  be  collected.  With  the  limited  resources  of  a  private 
individual  I  could  not  hope  to  achieve  so  ambitious  an  aim.  I 
have,  therefore,  had  to  content  myself  with  putting  together  such 
published  information  as  I  could  collect,  and  drawing  such  conclu- 
sions as  they  appeared  to  suggest. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  is  the  change  in  the  work  which 
women  are  now  doing.  The  following  table  shows  the  estimated 
number  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  July,  1914,  and  July, 
1918  :— 
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The  table  shows  that  domestic  service  still  employs  the  largest 
number  of  women  and  girls,  but  no  longer  twice  as  many  as  the  next 
largest  occupation  ;  domestic  servants  now  form  a  fifth  instead  of 
one-third  of  the  occupied  women.  Although  clerks  have  been 
excluded  from  this  paper  their  extraordinary  increase  compels  a 
passing  mention.  Owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  work  I  have 
grouped  with  them  the  professional  workers,  who  have  doubled 
their  numbers,  and  the  workers  in  the  Civil  Service  other  than  the 
Post  Office,  who  have  increased  twenty-fold.  This  combined 
occupation  shows  an  actual  increase  in  numbers  (582,300)  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  the  munition  trades  (647,000)  ;  it  has  become 
the  second  largest  group  of  women  workers,  and  has  thrust  the 
textile  workers  into  the  third  place.  I  have  also  brought  together 
the  women  in  the  metal  trades  and  in  Government  establishments, 
since  they  are  practically  all  engaged  upon  munition  work.  As 
we  should  expect  they  have  increased  by  the  largest  number  and 
now  form  the  fourth  largest  group.  For  the  rest  the  table  must  be 
left  to  speak  for  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  movement  of  women  into  work  of  a  different 
nature,  there  has  been  in  the  rccupations  themselves  an  equally 
important  movement  from  lower  to  higher  paid,  from  less  to  more 
skilled  work ;  women  are  now  engaged  upon  many  processes 
previously  reserved  to  men,  for  which  they  are  paid,  if  not  at  men's 
rates,  at  all  events  at  rates  higher  than  they  received  before.  This 
substitution  has  taken  place  not  only  in  munition  factories  but 
in  many  non- munition  works  as  well.  If  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  general  statement,  either  as  to  its  extent  or  as  to  its  eliect 
on  the  level  of  women's  wages,  it  has  materially  contributed  to 
raising  the  average  wage  now  paid  to  women.  Nevertheless,  until 
we  know  what  action  will  be  taken  to  redeem  the  pledge?  to  the 
Trade  Unions,  and  what  the  subsequent  policy  will  be  in  these 
trades  as  well  as  in  the  others  where  no  pledges  exist,  we  cannot 
say  how  much  of  the  increase  due  to  this  cause  will  be  permanent. 
The  present  prospect  is  by  no  means  bright. 

Some  lasting  and  substantial  improvements  have,  however, 
been  won  during  the  war.  The  extraordinary  variety  in  the  wages 
earned  by  women  for  the  same  work  has  long  been  the  astonishment 
of  observers  and  the  despair  of  reformers.  It  was  to  abolish  the 
individual  cases  of  sweated  wages  rather  than  to  raise  the  whole 
wage  level  that  the  establishment  of  legal  minimum  rates  was  urged. 
Already  before  the  war  four  trades  had  been  added  to  the  four 
originally  scheduled  under  the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909.  Although 
during  hostilities  no  fresh  Trade  Boards  were  set  up  under  tliis  Act, 
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many  uiinimum  wuge  scales  have  been  voluntarily  adopted,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Potteries,  in  the  Walsall  leather  trades,  in  the  printing 
and  bookbinding  trade  of  many  towns,  and  for  actors.  More  impor- 
tant still,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  adoj)ted  the  same  principle  when 
it  issued  the  famous  circular  L2  in  February,  1916.  Although  this 
circular  applied  at  first  only  to  certain  firms  named  in  the  schedule, 
the  protection  of  a  nunimurn  wage  was  gradually  extended  to  y)rac- 
tically  all  women  munition  workers.  No  sooner  had  hostilities 
ended  than  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  schedule  under  the  now 
amended  Trade  Boards  Act  the  following  industries  :—  Brush  and 
broom  ;  hair,  bass  and  fibre  ;  flax  and  hemp  ;  jute  ;  jute,  flax, 
and  hemp  finishing  ;  paper  bag  making  ;  aerated  waters  ;  tobacco  ; 
boot  and  shoe  repairing  ;  shop  assistants  ;  laundries  ;  corsets ;  fur  ; 
and  women's  clothing.  In  the  women's  clothing  trade  it  was  decided 
not  to  wait  for  the  lengthy  process  of  setting  up  a  statutory  trade 
board  and  of  fixing  a  trade  board  rate,  but  to  lay  down  a  legal  mini- 
mum rate  by  special  order  unde  the  Wages  (Temporary  Regulation) 
Act  of  1918.  Finally,  the  proposal  of  a  universal  minimum  rate  for 
all  trades  made  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Conference  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Government. 

In  considering  the  actual  sums  of  money  by  which  wages 
have  been  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is, 
of  course,  unnecessary  to  remind  an  audience  such  as  this  of 
the  vital  distinction  between  real  wages  and  money  wages.  The 
rise  in  prices  is  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  of  the  situation, 
however  difl&cult  it  may  be  precisely  to  determine  its  extent.  It 
must  suffice  here  to  quote  the  official  figures  for  November  1,  1918, 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  following  section  : — 


Average  percentage  increase 

since  July,  1914, 

on 

November  1, 

1918. 

Small 

Large 

towns  and 

United 

towns. 

villages. 

Kingdom. 

1.  Level  of  retail  prices  of  specified  articles 

of  food,   assuming  same   quantities   at 

both  dates 

139 

128 

133 

2.  Expenditure    on    same    articles    of   food, 

allowing  for  changes  in  consumption  .... 

101 

93 

97 

3.  Price  of  all  items  ordinarily  entering  into 

the    working-class    family    budget    (in- 

cluding food,  rent,  clothing,  fuel,  light. 

&c.)             

— 

— 

100-125 

4.  Price  of  items  in  No.  3  allowing  for  changes 

in  expenditure  on  food    .... 

100 
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n.'^K  \\ AUTOS-  The  Course  of  Wojnms  Wages.  [Tiilv, 

It  is  ini])OH.siblc  to  dipcuss  all  tlio  chanffcs  in  waj^os  sinco  1914, 
and  a  bare  .summary  of  the  chief  facts  is  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  War  Cabinet  Committee  of  Women  in  Industry.  I  have 
already  shown  the  war  changes  in  the  trades  selected  for  s])ecial 
discu,«sion  ;  as  furtlier  examples  I  give  the  rising  legal  minimum 
rates  fixed  by  the  Trade  Boards,  and  the  rates  ordered  by  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  for  munition  workers.  Finally,  as  a  sort  of 
summary  of  tlie  wliole  paper,  I  have  ])laced  side  by  side  the  wages 
paid  to  women  at  several  dates  during  the  last  thirty  years  in 
those  processes  for  which  comparable  statements  can  be  found. 

The  table  on  the  previous  page  shows  the  steady  rise  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  legal  minimum  rates  fixed  by  the  Trade 
Boards. 

The  table  exhibits  the  extreme  caution  of  these  Boards,  who 
did  not  make  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  rates  until  1917, 
by  which  time  food  prices  bad  doubled.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  expenditure  on  all  articles  of  consumption  was  twice  as  high 
as  before,  none  of  the  legal  minimum  rates  were  yet  double  their 
pre-war  figure.  A  rate  of  5-|fZ.  has,  however,  just  been  proposed 
in  the  lace  finishing  trade  ;  the  jd.  rate  fixed  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  for  the  clothing  trades  is  practically  double  the  rates  first 
paid  in  those  trades  ;  and  the  rate  in  the  food  trades  was  raised 
in  February,  1919,  to  6|(Z.  compared  with  3d.  in  June,  1915.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  are  minimum  rates,  and  that  much  higher 
wages  have  been  paid  in  many  cases  ;  for  instance,  in  the  tailoring 
trade  a  minimum  of  6d.  an  hour  for  females  in  the  cutting  room  was 
fixed  by  the  Trade  Board  itself  in  October,  1916,  many  trade  agree- 
ments have  been  made  for  higher  rates,  and,  as  in  normal  times, 
superior  skill  has  always  been  able  to  command  wages  above  the 
lowest  level. 

The  rise  in  munition  workers'  wages  has  followed  a  similar  course. 
The  variety  of  the  work,  some  of  which  did  not  even  exist  before  the 
war,  forbids  comparison  with  pre-war  times.  The  average  wage 
of  I2S.  8d.  for  full  time  earnings,  and  of  12s.  2d.  including  earnings 
for  more  and  less  than  full  time,  returned  in  the  1906  Wage  Census, 
is  probably  rather  above  the  actual  level  for  all  the  women  then  in 
the  trades,  and  I  have  not  found  any  evidence  of  a  change  between 
that  date  and  1914.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  General 
Orders  made  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  concerning  women's 
wages  ; — • 
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Wagi's  for  work  not  recognized  as  women's 
prior  to  the  war. 


Wages  for  work  not  recomized  as  men's 
prior  to  the  war. 


February,  1916. — 1/.  a  week  for  usual 
working  hour.'?. 


January,  1917. — Working  week  not 
to  exceed  48  hours  ;  payment  of  Gd. 
an  hour  up  to  54  hours.  Addi- 
tional ])ayment  for  overtime,  night- 
shifts,  Sunday  and  holidaj'  work. 

April,  1917. — 24.S.  for  48  hours  or  less. 


July,  1916. — Time  rate  of  4f/.  an  hour 
for  piece-workers  and  premium 
bonus  workers,  and  of  4irf.  an  hour 
for  time  workers.  Additional  hd. 
per  hour  in  danger  zones. 

September,  1916. — Additional  pay- 
ment for  overtime,  night-shifts, 
Sunday  and  Iioliday  work.  Piece- 
work earnings  to  be  33  per  cent, 
above  piece-workers'  time  rates. 

Time  rate  of  4|f/.  per  hour  for  piece- 
workers and  ]>remium  bonus  work- 
ers, and  of  5|cZ.  per  liour  for  time- 
workers. 


August,  1917. — General  advance  of  2s.  Q>d. 
December,  1917 — General  advance  of  Bs.  Qd. 
September,  1918. — (General advance  of  5s. 


Thus  by  the  end  of  the  war,  the  minimum  rates  for  women  on 
men's  work  had  risen  to  355.,  and  for  those  of  won:ien's  work  to  33s, 
In  January,  1919,  a  further  ^s.  was  granted  to  women  in  the  engi- 
neering trade,  so  that  when  the  hours  were  reduced  to  47  per  week, 
women  on  men's  work  received  40s.  for  47  hours,  or  io\d.  an  hour, 
and  women  on  women's  work,  38.5.,  or  gfcL  an  hour. 

The  table  contains  the  barest  outline  of  the  46  orders  issued 
between  February,  1916,  and  September,  1918,  regulating  the  wages 
and  conditions  of  work  of  women  and  girls  employed  on  the  munition 
work  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry.  The  few  details  which  have 
been  mentioned  may  give  some  idea  of  the  many  factors  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  an  estimate  of  actual 
earnings  can  be  made.  Moreover,  at  first,  the  rates  which  were 
fixed  were  considered  to  be  standard,  not  minimum  rates  ;  they 
were  also  only  gradually  made  obligatory  on  all  controlled  establish- 
ments. It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1917  that  the  rates  were 
definitely  stated  to  be  merely  minima,  and  not  until  the  end  of  that 
year  that  they  became  practically  universal.  We  notice  here,  as  in 
the  Trade  Board  decision,  the  very  slow  upward  movement  at  first 
which  only  became  more  rapid  under  the  pressure  of  high  prices. 

In  the  following  tables  I  have  summarised  a  variety  of  data 
which  ave  roughly  comparable,  in  order  to  give  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  women's  wages  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  some  typical  trades. 
The  figures  for  190G  are  all  taken  from  the  Wage  Census  of  that  year, 
and  refer  to  the  United  Kingdom  unless  otherwise  stated.  The 
nature  of  the  information  obviously  nuikes  it  impossible  to  calculate 
percentage  increases,  especially  as  the  earlier  figures  usually  repre- 
sent averages,  and  the  later  ones  niinima. 
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541  Discnusion  [July, 

Fn  iio  ti'iido  is  thorc  evidonco  of  a  (lofii)itf'  dfcrrase  fif  wages  ; 
in  many  of  them  a  (listinot  rise  is  noticeabl*;,  which  is  as  marked  for 
tlie  few  years  between  190G  to  I'.U  1  as  it  is  for  tho  longer  period 
before  the  last  wage  census.  If  any  giMieralisations  are  permissible, 
it  would  appear  as  though  the  rise  in  women's  wages  during  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  which  has  been  traced  for  us  by  Mr. 
George  Wood,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  period  when  the  wages 
level  as  a  whole  remained  stationary  round  the  turn  of  the  century. 
A  fresh  rise  was  already  beginning  before  the  war,  which  has  since 
l)een  somewhat  accelerated.  The  war  increases  are  not,  however, 
as  great  as  popular  imagination  supposes,  for  wages  to-day  must 
be  halved  before  any  fair  com])arison  with  1914  earnings  can  be 
attempted. 

To  sum  up,  the  information  we  have  would  seem  to  suggest 
that,  whereas  before  the  war  the  majority  of  women  earned  between 
I  OS.  and  15s.  a  week,  they  now  earn  between  25s.  and  35s.  (12s.  6d- 
and  17s.' 6f^  by  pre-war  standards).  The  War  Cabinet  Committee 
estimate  that  "  the  average  of  women's  earnings  over  the  whole 
"  field  of  industry  proper  were  towards  the  end  of  the  war  nearer 
"35s.  than  30s.  weekly."  [Cud.  135,  p.  150.]  As,  however,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  women  will  continue  to  be  employed 
in  the  work  of  skilled  men,  at  which  the  highest  wages  were  earned, 
this  average  is  not  likely  to  be  maintained  ;  it  is  probably  already 
a  thing  of  the  past.  However,  many  underpaid  women  have 
gained  the  continuous  protection  of  legal  or  voluntary  minimum  rates 
which  may  soon  become  universal,  while  the  time  worked  is  being 
reduced  by  varying  amounts  to  what  will  soon  be  a  standard  48-hour 
week.  Moreover,  there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  as  a  result 
of  the  marked  improvement  in  women's  status,  organization  and 
skill  during  the  last  five  years,  a  permanently  higher  wage  level 
will  gradually  be  reached. 


'  Discussion  on  Mrs.  Barton's  Paper. 

Professor  Bowley  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Barton  for  her  very  interesting  Paper  on  a  very 
difficult  subject.  No  doubt  many  of  them  in  the  room  knew  what 
courage  it  needed  to  tackle  in  detail  any  question  relating  to  wages 
and  earnings,  and  how  few  people  had  had  the  courage  to  make  anv 
serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  as  it  afected  women. 
Mrs.  Barton  had  had  that  courage.      She  had  been,  as  it  were,  to 
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spy  out. the  land  of  those  statistics.     She  gave  one  the  impression 
that  it  occurred  to  her  to  see  what  statistics  there  were  and  whether 
she  could  pick  them  up  ;  but  that  was  not  true,  for  she  knew  where 
the  statistics  were  in  quite  a  wide  region,  and  had  taken  a  part  in 
preparing  those  statistics,  and  was  well  informed  on  the  subject. 
It  was  not  a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  but  a  very  barren  land  ;    but 
vshe  had  brought  back  a  bunch  of  grapes  which  quite  generally  would 
have  taken  two  men  to  carry,  and  certainly  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  anyone  to  digest  those  grapes  in  the  short  period  they  had 
at  their  disposal.     Beading  through  the  Paper  and  listening  to 
it,  his  feeling  was  rather  akin  to  despair.     There  was  a  great  mass 
of  material,  more  considerable  in  reality  in  the  last  five  years  than 
in   the   previous  twenty-five.     But   as  for  those  connected   series 
which  statisticians  loved,  their  absence  only  made  the  heart  grow 
fonder  and  the  mind  rather  more  foolish.     They  coidd  not  get  a 
comparison  except  by  some  very  difiiciUt  and,  on  the  whole,  some 
non-statistical  method.     As  he  had  gone  through  the  Paper,  he 
had  tried  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  level  of  wages  before 
the  war  and  the  general  level  of  wages  now.     At  that  time  he  had 
not  read  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Paper,  but  he  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  evidence  that  the  wages  of  girls  over 
18  and  of  women  were  about  ^d.  an  hour  averaged   over  the  great 
part  of  industry  before  the  war,  and  were  now  nearly  ']d.     After 
all,  3,d.  might  be  2\d.  or  3^r?.,  a  big  margin  of  error,  which  was  very 
likely  the  margin  one  nmst  allow.     The  value  of  the  Paper,  however, 
was  not  in  its  generalization,  and  he  was  rather  loth  to  make  or 
accept  any  generalization,  but  in  its  illuminating  account  of  detail. 
There  was  a  lot  of  very  difficult  work  in  the  Paper  describing  the 
conditions  of  wages  and  employment,  and  showing  how  troiiblesome 
it  was  to  make  any  real  statement  as  to  average  earnings  or  annual 
earnings.     Anybody  who  now  wished  to   go  into  the  subject   of 
women's  wages  would  have  that  valuable  account  to  start  from, 
and  very  many  mistakes  would  not  be  made  in  consequence  of  it. 
He  thought  that  might  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  result  of  the 
Paper.     Having  said  that,   he  wished  to  proceed  to  one  or  two 
points  of  detail,  as,  after  all,  it  was  a  detailed  Paper.     He  would, 
first  of  all,  be  very  glad  if  Mrs.  Barton  could  clear  up  some  of  the 
passages  relating  to  sliop  assistants,  for  in  the  end  he  did  not  know 
whether  they  got  their  board  and  lodging  or  not  in  some  cases. 
Another  point  of  quite  a  different  nature  was  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Paper,  where  it  was  suggested  that  in  the  Wage  Census  in  1906 
the   wages  stated  were  probably  higher  than  the  true   average, 
because  firms  who  paid  higher  wages  more  often  made  returns. 
He  had  very  often  seen  that  statement,  and  thought  it  was  not 
altogether   correct.     He    thought    some   wages   were   not   included 
either  in  the  1896  or  1906  C(>nsus  ;    but  where  a  trade  was  a  factory 
industry  and  in  a  town,  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  the  actual 
wage  records  of  one  firm  would  differ  from  the  wage  records  of 
another.     If  that  were  the  cas(>,  how  did  the  linn  i)aying  (lie  lower 
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waf^t's  get  its  enqjloyccs  (     lie.  tliouglit  l>y  the  tiiiic  tliey  got  the 
wage  books  they  got  the  average  of  the  town,  and  did  not  very 
much    iiuniify   it   by   further   inforniation   from   what   appeared   to 
be  inferior  employers.     Jle  did  not  think  it  should  be  stated  as  an 
accepted  fact  that  in  the  factory  industries  to  which  those  Censuses 
related,  the  wages  were  higher  than  the  general  average.     With 
regard  to  the  textile  industries,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  applying 
the  earnings  based  on  the  average  of  all  employed  men,   women, 
boys  and  girls  to  women's  earnings  ;    and  he  did  not  think  it  was 
quite  met  by  saying  women  who  liad  replaced  men  were  paid  the 
same  rates.     They  were  paid  the  same  piece  rate,  but  in  the  Wage 
Census  of  1906  the  women  weavers  earned  less  per  week  than  the 
men  weavers  on  the  average  with  fewer  looms,  and  he  thought  it 
was  quite  likely  in  that,  as  in  other  industries,  that  the  fact  that 
women  were  paid  the  same  rate  did  not  result  in  their  making  as 
much  as  the  men.     He  thought  two  statements  were  made  rather 
too  dogmatically  in  that  connection  ;   that  the  real  wages  of  cotton 
weavers  had  certainly  fallen  during  the  war,  and  that  the  opposite 
was  true  for  the  woollen  industries.     There  were  two  or  three  points 
involved,  one  of  whicli  he  thought  could  be  made  good  by  a  slight 
modification  of  or  note  to  the  Table.     In  the  column  relating  to 
cotton  weaving  the  figures  stopped  at  October,  1918,  Avhere  they 
stood  at  plus  62  per  cent,  over  the  average  earnings  during  the 
first   six   months   of   1914.     In    December,    1918,    however,    there 
was  an  increase  in  rates,  if  he  understood  it  rightly,  bringing  them 
to  no  per  cent.  ov6?r  the  pre-war  level,  and  then  the  story  stopped. 
He  asked  what  happeiied  with  regard  to  that  increase  of  rates. 
He  had  not  noticed  the  omission  in  time  to  look  at  the  last  number  of 
the  Labour  Gazette  ;  but  it  was  quite  easy  to  put  in  what  did  happen 
from  the  subsequent  Labour  Gazettes,  and  they  would  then  have 
an  ending  to  that  story.     Another  point  related  to  the  whole  question 
of  the  endeavour  to  measure  real  wages.     He  was  willing  to  accept 
the  statistics  given  for  earnings.     He  thought  there  was  enough 
detail  and  description  to  prevent  one  using  them  wrongly  if  one 
was  careful,  and  he  thought  no  one  knew  better  than  the  author 
of  the  Paper  how  extraordinarily  easy  it  would  be  to  use  them  wrongly. 
But  he  was  not  willing  to  accept  the  statement  which  was  made 
several  times  in  the  Paper,  that  they  could  obtain  real  wages  by  the 
simple  process  of  halving  the  money  wages.     He  would  not  go  into 
the  subject,  because  he  had  already  discussed  it  at  considerable 
■  length  in  that  room  in  April ;  but  he  did  feel  it  necessary  to  suggest 
there  was  no  simple  way  of  translating  real  wages  in  the  summer 
of  1919  into  terms  comparable  with  the  wages  in  1914,  whether  by 
dividing  by  two  or  three  or  any  other  number.     It  was  much  more 
difficult  in  the  case  of  women's  earnings  even  than  in  the  case  of 
men's  earnings,  because  in  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  ■vs^ife  and  one  or 
more   children  to   support   one   might   assume   without   enormous 
risk  of  misconception  and  error  that  the  conditions  of  expenditure 
were  not  very  diverse  for  men   of   full   working  age  ;    but  such  an 
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assuniptiuu  could  not  be  made  iu  the  case  of  women.  Tliey  had, 
for  example,  a  statement  of  women's  wages  of  19s.  ^d.  in  cotton 
weaving  before  the  war.  That  was  quite  a  nice  w'age  for  a  girl  of 
20,  but  was  a  very  poor  wage  for  a  woman- with  three  children  to 
support.  When  that  wage  doubled,  or  more  than  doubled  again, 
it  depended  very  much  what  there  was  to  do  with  it.  If  the  wage 
of  15s.  or  less  a  week  before  the  war  was  the  usual  wage  of  a  girl 
of  20,  who  had  not  other  people  to  help,  which,  on  the  whole,  he  took 
it  was  the  normal  position,  then  there  was  a  certain  margin — say, 
6s. — over  the  barely  necessary  expenditure.  Then,  if  the  wage 
increased  to  305.,  the  bare  necessary  expenditure  had  not  increased 
so  much  as  the  15s.  increase  in  wages.  If  necessaries  had  doubled 
in  cost,  there  was  now  a  margin  of  12s.  He  was  quite  well  aware 
when  the  wage-earners  spent  it  they  found  things  very  dear  ;  but 
he  thought  this  way  of  putting  it  made  rather  a  different  impression 
to  that  made  by  simply  saying  that  305.  was  now  worth,  in  purchasing 
power,  the  sum  of  15s.  some  years  ago.  He  was  not  denying  the 
statement,  but  w^as  only  saying,  as  he  had  said  in  April,  that  the 
diflficulty  of  making  the  measurement  was  extreme,  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  thought  the  Paper  would  be  a  little  stronger  if  less  emphasis 
was  made  on  the  movement  of  real  wages.  The  last  point  he  wished 
to  notice  was  that  the  activities  of  the  Government  Department 
during  the  war  were  directed  to  accunmlating  statistics,  which  they 
now  learned  were  under  official  lock  and  key.  He  would  say  that, 
as  regards  some  of  the  statistics  in  Government  Departments  which 
he  had  heard  of,  that  was  the  best  place  for  them  ;  but  he  thought, 
now  that  there  was  no  fear  of  giving  aw^ay  valuable  information  to 
the  enemy  by  saying  what  wages  were  paid  to  women  during  the 
war,  perhaps  the  key  might  be  turned,  and  Mrs.  Barton  might  be 
asked  to  go  through  the  rubbish,  picking  out  what  was  really  im- 
portant and  giving  it  to  the  world. 

Miss  Collet,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  expressed  her 
deep  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Barton  for  having  given  her  a  reference 
book,  which  she  was  afraid  would  become  ragged  by  use  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  By  means  of  the  Paper  they  were  able  to 
compare  war-time  wages,  almost  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
with  the  1906  position.  She  wished  to  touch  on  the  broad  results 
of  the  comparison  of  the  war-time  wages  with  the  1906  Census 
as  to  women  generally.  One  question  arose  with  regard  to  the 
minimum  which  was  eventually  reached  for  munition  workers. 
At  tne  end  of  1918  it  was  a  35s.  minimum  for  those  engaged  on  work 
which  was  regarded  as  women's  work.  Mrs.  Barton  was  not  quite 
clear  as  to  what  that  ought  to  be  compared  with.  As  women  went 
into  munition  works  from  every  kind  of  industry,  she  thought 
the  right  comparison  was  with  the  wages  of  w^omen  in  all  industries, 
as  shown  in  the  1906  Census.  They  were  then  up  against  a  difficulty 
which  she  thought  had  restrained  Mrs.  Barton  from  using  the  1906 
Census  as  it  ought  to  be  used.     She  had  very  nuich  avoided  anything 
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w'liicli  IniiUcd  like  ]»('(l;uitiy,  Jiiid  lo  refer  to  (jiiurtiles  and  medians 
to  tlie  outsider  world  sJic  was  afraid  would  strike  lier  with  liorr(»r. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  introduction  of  that  information  with 
re<iard  to  qiuirtiles  and  medians  which  made  the  value  of  the  11)0(5 
J{e])ort ,  and  some  English  words  must  he  discovered  for  introchuing 
that  information  to  the  genc^ral  i)uhlic.  Tliey  must  pojjularise 
the  practice  of  concentrating  attention  on  the  lowest  and  highest 
wages  of  the  middle  hiilf  of  the  workers,  and  if  they  got  the  position 
of  the  middle  lialf  of  the  workers  they  need  not  worry  about  the 
quarter  aliove,  and  they  could  Ijc  sure  that  the  (piarter  helow  was 
rising  if  th(>  position  of  the  middle  half  had  improved.  In  tlie 
190G  Wages  Inquiry,  if  they  had  to  fall  back  o)i  averages,  they  liad 
14s.  2(1.  as  the  average  for  all  women  working  full  time  ;  but  if 
they  abandoned  that  and  attended  to  the  lowest  wages  of  the  middle 
half,  the  centre  wage,  and  the  highest  wages  of  the  middle  half, 
they  got  a  good  basis  of  comparison.  The  lowest  wage  of  the  middle 
half  was  ids.  6cZ.,  and  consequently  the  increase  which  was  shown 
in  1918  by  the  35.S.  minimum  was  as  much  as  214  per  cent.  On  the 
centre  wage,  which  was  13s.  j,d.,  it  showed  an  increase  of  157  per 
cent.,  and  even  on  the  highest  wages  of  the  middle  half,  Avhich  was 
17s.  id.,  this  minimum  showed  an  increase  ot  93  per  cent.  They 
knew  quite  well  that  this  minimum  was  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
upper  half  of  the  workers  in  the  numition  works.  If  they  con- 
trasted the  progress  which  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  people  who 
were  paid  out  of  national  loans — which  was,  of  course,  the  position 
witli  regard  to  the  munition  workers — and  contrasted  the  changes 
whicli  had  taken  place  in  the  w^ages  paid  in  the  ordinary  pre-war 
women's  industries,  where  to  a  very  great  extent  the  wages  had  to 
be  paid  by  the  consumer,  they  got  a  very  different  state  of  affairs. 
Since  the  war  a  great  deal  more  interest  had  been  taken  in  women's 
wages  as  compared  with  men's,  and  it  had  been  possible  in  the 
Department  of  Labour  Statistics  to  get  employers  to  separate  the 
men  and  boys  from  the  women  and  girls  in  their  returns  of  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  last  whole  week  of  each  month.  The 
returns  used  by  Mrs.  Barton  were  for  male  aaid  female  workers 
xmseparated.  Taking  all  the  trades  for  which  these  returns  are 
published  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  and  selecting  the  average  for  the 
last  four  months  of  each  year,  in  1915  the  women  and  girls'  average 
showed  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  on  the  1906  average.  At  the  end 
of  1916  there  was  an  increase  of  32  per  cent.,  and  in  1917  there  was 
an  increase  of  61  per  cent,  on  the  1906  average,  and  in  the  last  four 
months  of  1918  there  was  an  increase  of  loi  per  cent,  on  the  1906 
average  for  these  trades.  The  rate  of  increase  in  their  wages  was 
always  behind  the  Labour  Gazette  increase  for  general  retail  prices, 
and  not  merely  l)ehind  that  of  the  food  prices.  Of  course,  the 
munition  workers  were  very  considerably  ahead,  and  Professor 
Bowley,  she  thought,  could  in  that  respect  fully  claim  his  case  ; 
but  for  the  ordinarv  trades  it  was  not  so.  The  only  other  branch 
she  wished  to  refer  to  was  the  domestic  servants.     The  Table  chosen 
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was  a  Table  whicli  gave  the  wages  for  the  age  group  where  the  largest 
proportion  of  servants  of  that  class  were  found  ;  but  she  thought 
perhaps  a  better  way  of  using  the  comparison  was  to  take  the  wages 
for  the  one-servant  households,  the  two-servant  households,  and 
the  three-servant  households,  etc.  The  one-servant  household 
they  knew.  The  mininumi  which  was  suggested  by  the  Women's 
Legion  %vas  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  on  the  one-servant  households, 
and  as  that  was  the  class  of  household  where  jwobably  no  economy 
could  be  exercised  with  regard  to  food,  she  thought  they  might  take 
it  that  the  cost  of  domestic  service  under  those  conditions  would 
be  quite  75  per  cent,  more  in  the  one-servant  household.  In  the 
two-servant  household,  if  they  took  the  one  which  included  the 
general  servant  and  the  nurse,  the  position  would  be  still  worse 
than  that  of  the  one-servant  household  ;  but  if  they  took  the  two- 
servant  household  which  consisted  of  the  cook  and  the  housemaid, 
then  the  minimum  wages  suggested  by  the  Legion  showed  an 
increase  of  66  per  cent,  for  the  housemaid  and  47  per  cent,  for  the 
cook,  and  a  joint  increase  of  56  per  cent,  on  cook  and  housemaid. 
The  increases  on  the  larger  households  were  of  very  little  importance. 
She  thought  that  everybody  during  the  war  with  more  than  two 
servants  had  had  an  opportunity  of  cutting  down  expenses  in  the 
kitchen,  and  consequently  the  increase  suggested  by  the  Women's 
Legion  was  a  perfectly  easy  one  to  be  paid  in  all  the  households 
except  the  one-servant  and  the  two-servant  households.  Li  all 
probability,  instead  of  90  per  cent,  of  families  not  being  waited  on  by 
domestic  servants,  about  93  per  cent,  w^oiild  have  no  domestic 
servants.  She  thought  that  suggested  that  the  really  important  thing 
for  them  to  consider  was  not  so  much  the  position  of  the  domestic 
servant.  What  they  had  to  consider  was  the  position  of  the  home 
daughter,  the  home  sister,  or  the  home  mother,  and  how  to  make 
it  as  good,  at  least  before  the  eyes  of  the  law,  as  that  of  the  general 
servant  and  charwoman. 

Sir  R.  Henry  Rew  said  he  wished  to  add  his  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Barton  for  what  he  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  ])apers 
the  Society  had  had  for  some  time.  He  confessed,  when  the  subject 
was  announced,  some  of  them  might  have  thought  that  any  subject 
dealing  with  women  or  women's  wages  was  likely  to  take  a  somcAvhat 
challenging  form.  Mrs.  Barton  was  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
presented  them  with  a  paper  which  was  stimulating,  but  stimulating 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view  only.  She  had  laid  before  them 
what  one  might  describe  as  the  groundwork  for  future  work.  The 
first  tiling  was  to  ascertain  what  existed.  The  next  w^as  to  try  and 
see  if  they  coidd  not  build  something  upon  that  foundation.  He 
wished  to  say  one  word  u])on  the  point  which  had  been  dealt  with, 
much  more  competently  than  he  could  claim  to  do,  l)y  Professor 
Bowley,  and  that  was  to  suggest  that  in  these  times  it  was  ])articularly 
necessary  to  be  careful  about  making  generalisations  as  to  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  a  subject,  of  course,  wliicli  was  not  only  of  the 
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iitijiust  iiii]iortiiiitt(',  l)iit  OIK'  ill  wliicli  tlnTr  was  I  lie  lUinost  <Jillicultv 
in  arriviiijj;  at  exact  fif^iiroH.  "Whatever  the  rise  in  the  ])riees,  not 
only  of  food,  but  of  otiier  eoniiiiodities,  inifiht  lie,  tlie  cost  of  rent, 
for  exain])Ie,  had  ]>ra(;tieally  not  risen  .since  Ix-fore  the  war.  Again, 
witli  rcf^ard  to  the  case  nientionecT  by  Miss  Collet  of  the  domestic 
servant,  wliose,  wages  niiglit  be  said  to  iiave  risen  by  5^>  per  cent.. 
])iitting  the  cook  and  housemaid  together,  lier  cost  of  living  had 
surely  not  increased  by  anything  like  the  extent  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Barton.  Those  were  merely  remarks  by  the  way  on  a  paper  which 
he  would  not  attem])t  to  discuss,  but  he  rose  mainly  to  call  attention 
to  two  points  in  which  he  took  some  personal  interest.  One  was 
the  statement  whicli  was  literally  true,  that  during  the  war  no  new 
Trade  Board  had  been  set  up.  It  was,  however,  clear  from  other 
parts  of  the  Paper  that  a  Trade  Board  for  Agriculture  was  set  up 
during  the  war,  although  it  was  not  described  exactly  by  that  name. 
Another  point  was  one  which  he  was  afraid  the  Wages  Board  itself 
might  be  rather  responsible  for,  because,  although  tliat  body  had 
been  criticised,  and,  no  doubt,  quite  justly,  for  a  great  many  faults, 
one  of  the  faults  of  which  it  had  not  been  accused  was  that  of  idle- 
ness, and  its  activities  w^re  perhaps  a  little  difficult  to  follow.  The 
present  wage  of  the  women  had  been  raised  generally  from  5^.  to 
6d.  per  hour.  That  was  merely  for  correction,  which  he  was  not 
surprised  had  not  been  noted  because  it  was  so  recent,  but  when 
the  Paper  went  on  record  it  would  be  well  that  the  correction  be  made, 
that  the  5d.  and  6d.  mentioned  in  the  Paper  had  now  been  raised 
to  6d.  and  ^d. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Allen  said  that  Mrs.  Barton  stated  in  her  Paper  that 
"  War  increases  are  not,  however,  as  great  as  popular  imagination 
"  supposes,  for  Avages  to-day  mu.st  be  halved  before  any  fair  com- 
"  parison  with  1914  earnings  can  be  attempted."  It  was  his  view- 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  during  a  war  like  the  one  they 
had  had,  that  the  general  standard  of  living  could  be  maintained 
at  a  pre-war  level,  and,  consequently,  no  general  increase  in  wages 
would  enable  the  position  of  the  wage  earner  to  be  as  good  as  it 
was  before  the  war.  Any  small  section  might  have  its  standard 
of  living  raised  during  the  war  ;  but  that  must,  of  course,  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  undoubtedly  some  sections 
must  have  their  standard  lowered.  As  they  knew,  all  those  peo])lc 
who  used  to  be  called,  rather  mistakenly,  people  with  "  fixed  in- 
come,s,"  noAv  found  that  their  share  of  the  national  output  had 
gone  down,  and  the  man  who  had,  say,  500L  a  year  before  the 
war  and  500L  a  year  now,  was  about  half  as  well  ofi  as  he  was  five 
years  ago.  Therefore,  if  it  could  be  said  that  the  earnings  of  women 
as  a  whole  were  twice  as  high  in  terms  of  money  now  as  they  were 
five  years  ago,  it  must  also  be  said  that  their  economic  position 
had  been  very  largely  improved,  although  it  might  not  mean  that 
they  were  getting  any  more  food,  clothes,  or  other  services  than 
they  were  getting  in  191-i. 
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Mrs.  Roland  Wilktxs  said  she  wished  to  add  her  testimony 
of  gratitude  as  an  agriculturist  to  Mrs.  Barton  for  having  got  the 
figures  relating  to  wages  of  women  in  agriculture  in  a  handy  form, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  compare  them  with  other  trades.     As  a  rule,  they 
looked  upon  agriculture  as  a  thing  apart,  and  did  not  compare  it 
with  other  industries.     As  regarded  the  statistics  Mrs.  Barton  had 
given,   she   (the  speaker)  expected  Mrs.   Barton  found  the  same 
difficulty  which  some  other  people  had  found  when  they  had  been 
trying  to  go  into  the  cpiestion  of  the  wages  of  women  in  agriculture, 
namely,  that  the  figures  given  by  the  different  Departments  which 
had  issued  statistics  differed  by  about  300  or  400  per  cent,  over  the 
same  range  of  years.     The  figures  of  the  Census  of  Production, 
the  Census  of  Population,  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiries,  and  Board 
of  Agriculture  inquiries,  differed  by  at  least  that  amount  during  the 
last  50  years.     She  did  not  know  whether  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society  had  any  influence  with  any  of  those  Government  Depart- 
ments ;   but,  if  so,  she  hoped  they  could  suggest  some  methods  by 
which  forms  could  be  sent  out,  so  that  the  same  farmer  would  fill 
up  the  particular  person's  employment,   not  according  to  which 
Department  had  sent  him  the  form,   but  on  some  fixed  system 
which  they  would  prescribe.     Taking  an  instance  of  a  farmer  who 
employed  a  domestic  farm  servant  on  the  farm,  which  was  a  very 
common  thing  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and  in  the 
North,  if  the  Census  of  Production  Department  sent  him  a  form 
to  fill  up  he  put  her  down  as  an  agricultural  worker,  whereas  if  the 
Census  of  Population  sent  a  form  he  put  the  same  girl  down  as  a 
domestic  servant.     As  a  consequence,  when  they  were  trying  to 
get  hold  of  statistics,  they  were  tied  up  in  that  way.     Mrs.  Barton 
had  also  said  she  was  really  only  going  to  deal  in  the  Paper  with 
the  average  full-time  earnings  of  women  over  18.     That  was  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do  in  agriculture,  because  before  the  war 
there  were  really  hardly  any  of   that  sort  of   people  unless  they 
were  dairy  workers.     Before  the  war  women  really  formed  a  great 
reserve  of  potential  labour  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  or, 
at  any  rate,  as  far  as  history  had  touched  the  subject,  showed  that 
as  different  conditions  in  agriculture  had  come  about,  so  that  reserve 
of  labour  in  the  wives  and  daughters  of  agricultural  men  had  been 
called  upon  or  had  not  been  called  upon  to  work.     For  instance, 
they  found  that  when  the  large  farm  took  the  place  of  the  small 
farm  the  women  who  had  worked  as  smallholders'  wives  did  not 
necessarily   work   when   the   smallholding   went   out   of  existence 
and  the  large  farm  took  its  place.     When  they  did,  it  was  because 
there  was  some  change  in  the  men's  wages,  which  acted  two  ways. 
If  the  men's  wages  were  very  low,  the  women  worked  because  they 
wanted  to  supplement  the  family  budget.     If  the  men's  Avages  were 
very  high,  the  farmer  did  not  keep  quite  so  many  permanent  men, 
but  employed  more  casual  woman  labour,  and  therefore  the  women 
were  more  employed  in  those  districts  where  the  wages  were  high, 
just  as  in  the  districts  where  the  wages  were  low,  but  for  different 
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reasons.     Another  n  usun  that   ajltctt'd  tin/  iinployincnt  of  \v<jnii"ii 
was  th(!  scarcity  of  men  in  the  Nortli  owing  in  the  ])ast  to  their 
Itcinj.;  drawn  into  the  industrial  areas.     There  were  all  tho.se  sorts 
of  factors,  often  a|)])arently  contradictory  ones,  which  in  the  past 
liad    inihuMiced   the   eni]iloyMient  of   women,   and,   in   consequence, 
it  was  a  very  dilHcult  suhjfct  to  get  at.      They  then  came  to  the 
war,  whi(^h  was  an  absolutely  abnormal  time  as  regarded  women 
in  agriculture.     The  full-time  imported  worker  then  more  or  less 
came  into  being,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  she  thought  the 
Land  Service  Corps  was  the  first  authorized  organization  which, 
with  due  regard  to  agricultural  conditions,  sent  out  women  workers. 
The  wages  they  received  in  the  early  days  would  give  some  indication 
as  to  current  local  wages.     In   1915  with   great  tre])idation  they 
asked  for  12,';.  (xl.  for  their  full-time  workers  for  a  full  week's  work. 
They  did  not  dare   ask  any  more  in  tho.se  days,  or  farmers  would 
not  have  consented  to  give  the  women  a  try.     Then  })y  1916  they 
got  13s.  without  nnich  difficnlty,  and  by  1917  they  had  the  temerity 
to  say  they  would  not  send  out  any  women  under  i8s.     By  that 
time,  owing  to  the  greater  scarcity  of  men,  and  not,  she  thought, 
for  any  other  reason,  they  found  they  could  get  i8s.     When  the 
Land  Army  came  into  existence  it  was  able  to  start  on  that  minimum 
wage,  and  now  their  women  were  able  to  get  from  22s.  to  25s.  as 
a  mininmm.     Although  Mrs.  Barton  mentioned  in  her  Paper  that 
the  Tjand  Army  could  get  those  high  wages,  that  was  only  i.heir 
mininmm  contract.     There  were  many  women  not  in  the  Land 
Army  who  could  also  get  more — from  32.S.  to  35s. — because  their 
work,   especially   on   dairy   farms,   necessitated   longer   hours   and 
overtime  payment.     She  thought  the  average  wage  now-  was  30s. 
for  skilled  workers.     With  regard  to  the  question  of  board  and 
lodging,  she  wished  to  illustrate  the  sort  of  anomalies  that  existed 
at  ])resent.     Under  the  Corn  Production  Act,  if  a  woman  was  paid 
a  weekly  wage  of  25s.  and  was  boarded  and  lodged  with  the  farmer, 
the  latter  might  only  deduct  13s.,  in  most  counties,  from  her  wages, 
and  she  got  12s.  in  cash  ;   but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  to  find 
lodgings  outside,  and  was  charged  18s.  for  board  and  lodging,  she 
received  7s.  in  cash.     There  was  therefore  a  difference  in  the  same 
area  of  5s.,  according  to  whether  the  farmer  was  able  to  board  his 
workers  or  not,  which  is  one  of  the  curious  things  that  happen  when 
Wages  Boards  enact. 

Mrs.  Bakton,  in  reply,  said  that  the  Paper  had  received  a  much 
kinder  reception  than  she  felt  it  deserved.  It  was  really  only  an 
attempt  to  collect  and  present  in  a  useful  form  material  for  others 
to  work  upon,  and  if,  as  had  been  said,  she  had  succeeded  in  that 
attempt,  she  was  satisfied.  She  had  very  little  to  say  in  reply  to 
the  speakers'  comments.  Exception  had  been  taken  to  her  remarks 
about  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  She  had  no  wish  to  raise  this 
difficult  question  ;  yet  she  could  not  omit  all  reference  to  it,  for  it 
w^as  the  governing  factor  of  the  wage  changes  since  the  war,  and 
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people  needed  to  be  continually  reminded  of  it.  She  had  hoped 
by  using  a  phrase  like  "  double  "  to  suggest  to  readers  that  no 
absolutely  precise  increase  was  meant.  She  regretted  that  in  dis- 
cussing shop  assistants  she  had  not  made  it  perfectly  clear  whether 
or  not  board  and  lodging  was  included  in  therwages  given.  That 
■particular  point  was  uncertain  in  so  many  of  the  wage  statements 
she  herself  had  read,  that  she  was  most  anxious  to  be  absolutely 
plain  herself  about  it.  She  ventured  to  think,  in  sjjite  of  Professor 
Bowley's  remarks,  that  the  real  wages  of  cotton  weavers  had  fallen 
during  the  war,  because  there  had  been  comparatively  little  substi- 
tution of  women  for  men,  and  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  short 
time  worked  and  of  unemployment,  the  effect  of  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  figures  given.  She  agreed  with  Miss  Collet's  criticism 
that  the  average  was  an  unsatisfactory  figure  to  take,  and  she  had 
received  the  same  comment  from  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins.  The  reason 
she  used  it  was  that  in  most  cases  it  was  the  only  figure  she  could 
get.  The  figures  in  the  1906  Wage  Census  and  those  collected  largely 
by  Miss  Collet  in  the  reports  of  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners 
to  the  Labour  Commission  in  1893  were  practicallv  the  only  ones 
she  could  find  which  gave  the  wages  of  women  in  groups.  Even 
in  these  women  and  girls  were  put  together  in  1893  and  kept  separate 
in  1906,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  use  them  together.  If  she  wanted 
to  make  comparisons  with  figures  at  other  dates,  she  had  to  take 
the  average  as  being  the  only  comparable  one.  She  was  not  quite 
clear  what  was  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Allen.  She  understood  him 
to  think  that  as  everyone's  income  had  gone  down  in  war-time, 
women  ought  not  to  expect  their  wages  to  be  as  high  or  even  higher 
than  they  were  before.  Nobody  had  disputed  her  estimate  that 
the  bulk  of  the  women  were  earning  between  los.  and  13^.  before 
the  war,  when  17s.  had  been  found  by  careful  calculation  to  be  the 
least  sum  a  woman  needed  to  maintain  herself  decently.  She 
thought,  therefore,  that  women  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  at  least 
the  same  and  even  higher  real  wages  than  before,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  healthy  and  efficient  workers  and  citizens. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Author. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Kcllows  of  the  Society  : — 

Henry  W.  Apperly.  [       Willi!nnPalinEldcrton(rcpri'sent- 

Ales      Broz      (representing      tlie  ing  the  Institute  of  Actuaries). 


Czecho-Slovak  Legation). 
Andrew  M.  Campbell  (represent- 
ing  Messrs.  T.  F.  Firth  &  Sons, 
Ltd.). 


Frederick  J.  IJ.  Gardner,  M.C. 
John  A.  McGilvraj'. 
Leopold  Springer. 
Lewis  ,r.  n.  Turner. 
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KKroi.'T  ()!•  TiiK  corxcii, 

I'or  the-  FlNAxciAL  Ykar  elided  Ikreinher  .'Jl,  l'.t|><,  /md  for  (fie 
Sessional  Ykar  endini/  .hne  ]7  1010,  jnesenteil  at  the 
Kif!iiTV-Kii-Tii  Anni'al  (!k.\ki{AI,  Mkktinc  of  the  J{(»VAr> 
StA'I'ISTKwM-  SociKTV,  held  III  the  Siicieli/'s  liooms,  0,  .Idilphi 
Terrace,  Slidiid,  London,  ]V.('.  2,  on  June  17.   1010. 


TiiK  Council  liiive  the  lidiHiiir  to  sulHiiit  their  Jyi<j;hty  fiftli  Annual 
Report. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  on  December  31  last,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  previous  ten  years,  was  as  follows  : — 


Particulars. 

1918. 

Average 

of  the  previo\is 

Ten  Years. 

Numlier  of  Fellows  on  December  31 

761 

167 

43 

47 

S20 

Life  Fellows  included  in  the  above 

Number  lost  bj  deatli,  witlidrawal,  or  default  

New  Fellows  elected 

169 
53 

C! 

Since  January  1  last,  36  new  Fellows  have  been  elected  or 
restored  to  the  list,  and  the  Society  has  lost  24  by  death,  resignation, 
or  default,  so  that  the  number  on  the  list,  excluding  Honorary 
Fellows,  on  June  17,  1919,  is  773,  an  increase  of  16  over  the  number 
recorded  on  June  18  last  year. 

Since  June,  1918,  the  Society  has  lost  by  death  the  under- 
mentioned Fellows  : — 

Date  of  Election. 

Bovd-Carpenter,  tlie  Eight  Ecv.  Bishop,  X.C.V.O.    ...  1903 

d       Cooke-Taylor,  E.  Wliately 1887 

Crewdson,  Ernest 1878 

c  d        Ciinnin.iliam,  Yen.  Ai-chdeacon,  D.l) 1883 

dp    Hazell,  Walter,  J.P 1913 

.      Heath,  John  St.  George  C 19C9 

Ilillingdon,  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord 1900 

Howell,  Francis  Buller    1883 

♦Nicholson,  Sir  Charles  N.,  Bart.,  M.P 1895 

e  d  p  »PalgraTe,  Sir  E.  H.  Inglis,  F.R.S 1866 

*  Life  Fellow. 

c  Member  of  the  Council. 

d  Donor  to  the  Library. 

p  Have  contributed  Papers  to  the  Society. 
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Date  of  Klectiou. 

Planck,  Surgeon -General  Charles 1881 

Trachteuberg,  Mendel  I.,  B.A 1911 

Honorari/  Fellow. 

d       Monsieur  A.  N.  Kiser,  Ciiristiania 1874 

d  Donor  to  the  Library. 

Although  the  list  of  deatlis  is,  happily,  the  shortest  recorded  for 
some  years,  the  Society  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the  passing 
away  of  such  eminent  Fellows  as  Lord  Rhoudda,  in  1918, 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  in  January  last,  and  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Cunningham  ou  June  10th.  Sir  Inglis  Palgrave  had 
been  a  Fellow  since  1866,  Archdeacon  Cunningham  since  1883, 
while  Lord  Rhondda  was  elected  in  1888.  The  death  of  Mr. 
R.  W.  Cooke-Taylor  is  also  recorded  with  especial  regret. 
Obituary  notices  of  these  Fellows  appeared  in  the  Journals 
for  July,  1918,  and  March,  1919.  One  death  occurred  on 
active  service,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  M.  I.  Trachtenberg  (Lance- 
Corporal,  Royal  Fusiliers),  who  succumbed  to  malaria  in  Palestine 
last  October. 

Since  June,  1918,  the  following  new  Fellows  have  been  elected  : — 


Aiyengar,  E.  R.,  B.A. 

Alien,  J.  E. 

Apperley,  H.  W. 

Ashley,  Anne. 

Bailey,  Daniel. 

Bartley,  Richard  T. 

Bhattacharjya,  D.,  B.A. 

Broz,  Ales  (representing  the  Czeclio- 

Slovak  Legation). 
Cadman,  Alfred  E.,  B.A. 
Campbell,  A.  M.  (representing  T.  F. 

Firth  &.  Sons,  Ltd.). 
Charlton,  Frank. 
Crathorne,  Arl;hur  K. 
Dent,  Sir  Francis. 
Elderton,    W.    Palin    (representing 

the  Institute  of  Actuaries). 
Etlinger,  Dorothy  P. 
Parmer,  Ernest  C. 
Farrer,  Hon.  Cecil  C. 
Firth,  Alec  G. 
Franklin,  Ernest  L. 
Frobisher,  Arnold. 
Gardner,  E.  J.  B. 
Gibbon,  I.  G.,  C.B.E. 
Gibson,  Thomas  G. 
Goaman,    J.    P.    (representing    the 

Chamber  of  Ilorticul(nre). 
Gray,  If.  A.  Bennie. 
Green,  Finest  R.  G. 
Greenwell,  Allan. 
Gregory,  T.  E.  G. 


Hoare,  Alfred. 

Holden,  Sir  Edward  H.,  Bart. 

Holt,  Richard  D. 

Jackson,  Herbert.  Moore. 

I  anchester.  Fredei-ick  W. 

McGllvray,  J.  A. 

Macniillan,  Douglas. 

Mitchell,  Vyvyan  J. 

Mitra,  Amritalal,  B.A. 

Murray,  John,  M.P. 

Napier,  E.  S.  (re)nvsenting  the 
Zionist  Organisation). 

Pardo,  Guido,  L.L.F. 

PavloTsky,  George  A. 

Perrv-Lewis,  Captain  George. 

PoAviiall,  Lt.-Col.  Assheton,  M.P. 

Rashad,  Ibrahim. 

Reed,  Charles. 

Roberts,  Bcrtrand. 

Schuster,  Sir  Felix,  Bart. 

Secerov,  Slavko,  D.Ph. 

Sliaug,  Slioa  S.,  M.A. 

Spear,  B.  E. 

Springer,  I.eojiold. 

Stone,  Joseph  E. 

Turner,  Ij.  J.  B. 

Tutill,  Hubert  L.,  A.S.A. 

Ward,  J.  S.  M.  (representing  the 
Federation  of  IJritish  Indus- 
tries). 

Wenn,  Albert  E. 

White,  Benjamin. 

2    K    2 
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Tlic  Society  li;is,  for  the  (ii'st.  time  since  1911,  .sliowii  an  actual 
increase  in  its  niinibcrs  ;  and  it  is  liopi'd  that  tliis  <^ro\vtli 
mav  l)f'  ])ronioto(l  by  the  rcccn'  rcsoluticMi  of  the  (.'ouricil 
porniittin^  corporate  ])o(li('s  to  join  thron<ih  a  rc])r('sentativo.  liy 
the  proposed  amend nienf  of  Bye-law  No.  4  tlie  condition  of 
jM-rsoiial  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  s])onsors  will  lie  dispenscil 
with  in  the  nomination  of  snch  a  representative,  pro\i<li'd  that  tlie 
association  he  represents  has  been  acce])ted  liv  the  <'ouncil.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  jiuiuber  of  requests  for  nse  of  the  Library 
received  from  ( Government  Departments  and  Commissions,  trading 
companies,  and  otlier  })odies,  it  is  believed  that  the  new  rule  will 
add  considerably  both  to  the  usefulness  and  the  mendjership  of 
the  Society. 

The  Society  itself  has  Ijeen,  since  March,  includeii  on  the  Conjoint 
Board  of  Scientific  Societies,  which  was  founded  in  1916,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  co-ordinate  the 
various  scientific  activities  and  ])romote  the  scientific  interests  of 
the  nation. 

Turning  to  linance,  tlie  thaid<s  of  the  Council  have  ])vv\\  tend(  red 
to  the  Auditors  for  their  honorary  services,  and  their  balance-sheet 
shows  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  1918  amounted  to  2,487/., 
excluding  the  income-tax  repayment  of  182/.,  and  exceeded  the 
expenditure  sufficiently  to  permit  tlie  investment  of  5C0Z.  in  National 
War  Bonds.  Subscriptions  and  compositions  amounted  to  1,353'-) 
against  1,238/.  in  1917.  Jouiiial  sales  brought  in  304/.,  against 
311/.,  while  the  rise  in  the  total  expenditure  from  1,632/.  to  1,900/., 
was  mainly  due  to  the  additional  cost  of  producing  the  Journal, 
the  expense  of  which  advanced  from  403^  to  664/.  The  major  part 
of  the  increase  is  owing  to  the  rise  in  printers'  wages,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  reduced  ;  so  that  it  has  been  considered 
necessary  to  raise  the  ]irice  of  the  Jovnial  to  -js.  6d.  Salaries  and 
wages  show  a  slight  increase  on  1917,  and  this  expenditure  will  be 
higher  in  the  present  year,  since  the  office  staff  has  now*  been 
restored  to  its  pre-w^ar  number,  and  the  rate  of  wages  has  risen. 

Changes  have  taken  place  in  the  staff.  Captain  Kohan.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Society  since  1909,  having  resigned  this  office, 
the  Council  unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  have 
received  w^ith  much  regret  the  resignation  by  Captain  C.  M. 
Kohan  of  the  Assistant  Secretaryship  of  the  Society,  which 
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lie  had  held  since  October,  1909.  The  Council  desire  to  ex^iress 
their  appreciation  of  the  ability  -wdtli  which  he  fulfilled  his 
duties,  and  their  best  wishes  for  his  success  in  his  future  career." 

The  resignation  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  necessitated  the 
reorganisation  of  the  office,  and  the  Council  decided  to  divide  the 
duties  between  Mr.  J.  A.  P.  Mackenzie,  Librarian,  and  Miss  Thor- 
burn.  Chief  Clerk,  with  suitable  clerical  assistance.  The  Council 
desire  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Mackenzie  carried  on,  in  addition  to  his  work  as  Librarian,  the 
secretarial  duties  of  the  office  almost  single-handed  for  a  considerable 
time  during  the  war. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  have  been  held  monthly  from  November, 
1918,  to  June,  1919. 

The  Papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  Session  were 
as  follows  : — 

1918. 
I. — November  19    ....     Darwin,  Major  Leonard,  So. D.    Eugenics  in  relation 
to  Economics  ;uul  Statistics. 
II. — December  17    ....     Brownlee,  Jolm,  M.D.,  D.Sc.     On  tlie  Biology  of 
a  Life  Table. 
1919. 

III. — January  21    Samuel,  Right  Hon.  Herbert.     Tlie  Taxation  of  the 

Various   Classes    of    tlie    People.      (Presidential 
Address.) 

IV.— February  18 Greenwood,  Major,  M.R.C.S.     Some  Problems  of 

Industrial  Organisation. 
V. — March  18 Dioukitcu,  Dr.  George.     A  Surrey  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Serbian  (Southern  Slav)  Eace. 

VI.— April  15    BowLET,   A.    L.,    Sc.D.      On   tlie   Measurement   of 

Changes  in  the  Cost  of  Living. 

VII.— May  20 Stamp,    J.    C,    C.B.E.,    D.Sc.     The    Wealth    and 

Income  of  the  Chief  Powers. 

VIII. — June  17 Barton,    Mrs.    Wahcr.     'llie    Course    of    Women's 

Wages. 

The  Library  has  continued  to  be  of  considerable  service  to 
various  Government  Departments,  and  its  u.sefulness  in  this 
respect  did  not  diminish  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities ;  its 
resources  have,  in  fact,  been  much  in  demand  in  connection 
with  the  problems  of  the  after-war  period.  The  War  Trade  Statis- 
tical Department,  to  which  the  Library  was  able  to  afford  so  Die 
assistance  during  the  war,  has  offered,  in  return,  to  present  the 
Society  with  certain  of  the  Department's  publications,  wliicb    v\ill 
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form  ;i   \;ilii;il>Ir   record   of  the   iiicthods  employed  and   tlif-   results 
achieved  in  .'ui  iiii|iorl.int  l)r;iii<li  of  our  war  activities. 

Till'  iiiniij)er  of  additions  to  the  J^ibrary  and  the  statistics  of 
its  use  hy  Fellows  and  others  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C.  The 
monthly  average  of  volumes  lent  during  the  year  ending  May  31. 
1919,  was  59,  and  that  of  borrowers  34.  The  nundjer  of 
persons  using  the  Library  during  this  time  averaged  82  a  )nontli. 

Ill  Novejnber  tlie  Council  authorised  the  reduction  of  the  Journal 
stock  of  the  years  1838  to  1900.  The  l)ulk  of  the  redundant  jiarts 
\vere  advantageously  sold  as  w'aste.  thereby  releasing  sonie  )nnch- 
needcd  sj)ace  ;  while  a  certain  nundier  were  ke])t  aiul  offered, 
temj)orarily,  to  Fellows  at  a  reduced  price.  This  offer  is  meeting 
with  a  satisfactory  response. 

The  binding  of  books,  which  had  fallen  into  arrear  during  the 
war  on  account  of  the  duty  of-ecoiU)misiiig  both  money  and  la]*our, 
is  now  being  resumed. 

The  Council  have  approved  the  project  of  issuing  a  new  catalogue 
of  the  Library,  and  it  is  ho])ed  that  the  Library  Connnittee  will 
be  able  to  put  the  work  in  train  early  next  Session. 

No  award  of  the  Howard  Medal  was  made  during  the  year 
1917-18,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  it  shall  not  be  offered  for 
competition  in  the  Session  1918-19.  Under  the  regulations  for  the 
award  of  the  Guy  Medal  the  Council  have  awarded  a  medal  in  silver 
to  Dr.  J.  C.  Stamp,  C.B.E.,  fcr  the  two  papers  recently  contributed 
by  him  to  the  Societ}'. 

The  Council  have  received  with  great  regret  the  resignation 
on  grounds  of  health  by  Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule,  of  the  office  of 
Honorary  Secretary,  held  by  him  since  1907.  They  desire  to 
record  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Yule,  and  are  glad  to  think  that  he  will  still 
be  associated  with  the  policy  of  the  Society  as  a  member  of  Council. 
They  confidently  hope  that  future  issues  of  the  Journal  "svill  contain 
many  contributions  to  the  theory  of  statistics  from  his  pen. 

The  following  Fellows  (nominated  in  accordance  with  Bye- 
■law  14)  are  recommended  for  election  as  President,  Council,  and 
Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1919-20  : — 
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PRESIDENT. 

The  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel 


W.  M.  Acwortli,  M.A. 

Edwnrd  Bond,  M.A. 
*Artluir  L.  Bowley,  Sc.D. 

The  Earl  Bra'^sey. 

John  Brownlce,  M.D.,  D.Sc. 

Sydney  J.  Chapman,  C.B.E.. 
»Mis8  Clara  E.  Collet,  M.A. 
*Major  Leonard  Darwin,  R.E 
*Roginald  Diidfield,  M.A.,  M.B. 

Alfied  W.  Flux,  M.A. 

D.  Drummond  Eraser. 
»Major  Greenwood,  M.R.G.S. 
*Sir  R.  A.  Hadfield,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

Edgar  .T.  Harper. 

Robert  Holland-Martin,  C.B. 


M.A. 


D.Sc 


COUNCIL. 

The  Right  Hon.  F.  Hntli  Jackson. 
John  M.  Keynes,  C.B.,  M.A. 

A.  W.  Waterlow  King,  J. P. 
H.  W.  Maerosty,  O.B.E.,  B.A. 
Edward  B.  P.  Moon. 
Herbert  V.  Reade,  C.B. 
Sir  R.  Henry  Rew,  K.C.B. 

B.  Seebohm  Rowntree. 
Charles  P.  Sanger,  M.A. 
E.  C.  Snow,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
J.  Calvert  Spensley. 
J.  C.  Stamp,  C.B.E.,  D.Sc. 
T.  H.  C.  Stevenson,  C.B.E.,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Frances  Wood. 
G.  Udnv  Yule,  G.B.E.,  M.A. 


Those  marked  *  are  proposed  as  new  Members  of  Council. 

TREASURER. 
Robert  Holland- Martin,  C.B. 

HONORARY    SECRETARIES. 

A.  W.  Flux,  M.A.  T.  H.  C.  Stevenson,  C.B.E.,  M.D. 

Major  Greenwood,  M.R.C.S. 

HONORARY    FOREIGN    SECRETARY. 
Sir  R.  Henry  Rew,  K.C.B. 

The  abstr.'ict  of  the  Treasurer's  account  of  receipts  and  payments 
and  the  estimate  of  assets  and  liabilities  on  December  31,  1918, 
too-ether  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1918,  are  appended. 


Sisfnetl  (HI  belialf  of  the  Council, 

Herbert  Samukl. 

Fresident. 
G.  Udny  Yule,  "1 

A.  W.  Flux,  >IIon.  Secreiarieti. 

T.  H.  C.  Stevenson,  J 
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APPENDICES   TO    ANNUAL    l;i:i'()l.  T. 

A  (i).— AllSTKACT    of    llKVKWTfi  >ini/,    I'aymku'vh  for  t/ie    \  y.M.  Cmliil 
l)KCKMI!Kll    :il,     1!)|H. 


alaucc  at  r.aiik  on  ( 
(lepowit     I 

alaiico  at  l?aiik.  | 
Dccciiiljci-  :n,  11117  J 

iilaiicc  (if  I'cltv  I 
(lasli  J 

alance  of  ]'o.stay;i' | 
Account J 

I  i  V  i  il  e  n  d  s       o  n  ~| 
'2,23GMU  3«/.0ou- 
sols,  Account  A  ...  J 

dividends        o  n  ~| 
10,257/.    125.    3(/., 
Consols,  Account  15  J 

lividend  on  1,000/.^ 
G.N.K.rref.Oouv.  \ 
Ord.  Stock   J 

)ividonds  on  UK)/.  | 
War  lioan  llonds     ) 

nterest  on  iiionoy  | 
on  deposit    J 


RECEIPTS. 


£•      s.   il     I 


21.".  lit  :; 

•1     .s  K) 

0   13  4 

H)  10  .s 

mo  10  t 

21)  10  0 

■1     5  0 

II     3  7 


■.1      1     h 


274 


nnual  .Subscriptions  :  — 

41  Arrears SC.  2  0 

484  for  1918 1,010  8  0 

14  in  Advance 2'J  8  0 


1,131  18     0 


lompositions    222     0    0 

Jourual"  Sales 304  10     0 

idvertisements  in  ".Tournal  " 3     7     0 

2,487     8     0 

lepayment  of  income  tax 182     3  10 


T..t;.l £2,0G9  12    4 


PAYMENTS. 
Kent  and  Taxes  : — 

Heiit,  less  Tax £'lHh     0     n 

Taxes  for  1917-18...     113     4     2 


Total  

LvKS    Sul.-li-t... 

Fire,  Liglils  and  Water 
Furniture  and  llepairs 
Salaries,        Wages  | 
and  Pensiou J 

".lournal,'"  Trinting  | 

and  I'aper   J 

,,      Siiortliaud  | 

Heporting  J 

, ,      Literary"! 

Services   J 


398     4     2 


WA  18     0 
IG     8     0 

.•^33  13  11 


398     4     2 


i',n4     (I 


OIC 
31 
17 


0  10 


Ordinary     Meeting"! 

Expenses   J 

Advertising  2G    7    4 

Postage 29     0     3 


Stationery    and"( 
Sundry  Printing  J 

T,ibrary  

Miscellaneous  

Medals   


Balance  at  r.ank  on  1 
deposit    J 

Balance  at" Bank  o\\\ 
current  account...  j 

Balance  of  Petty  Oasli 

,,  Postage  "I 

Account  J 


GC4  17 


78     8     .'« 


154  13     4 

1,900     3  11 
300     0     0 

403  17     G 
4     7  10 
1     3     1 
700     8     5 


09 

11 

11 

32 

13 

7 

50 

10 

4 

1 

17 

G 

Total  £2,009  12     4 


(Signed)     "  S.  CHAPMAN, 

"  J.  Calvert  Spensley,    )> Auditors. 
"  A.  D.  Webb, 


"February  7,  1919." 
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A  (ii).— EsTiM.\TE  o/ AssKTS  and  Liahilities  on  Dkcember  31,  1918. 


LIABILITIES. 

£    .s'.     ,1.        £     s.     d. 


(Iiscellaneous  Ac-^    i,-i   i..     - 

ooniits,  as  per  list...  J 


4   Subscriptioij.s    re-'|      „,.     o     r. 
ccived  iu  advance...  J 


194     1 


Jalauce  iu  favour  of  the  Society"^ 
(Exclusive  of    (1)  Books  iu 
I-ibrary  ;    ('2)  .Tonruals,  &c,in  \    8,944  IC  10 
Stock;  and  (o)  Pictures,  Fur-  I 
niture  aiul  Fixtures)  j 


£9,138  18     5 


Casli  Balances 


ASSETS. 

709 


2,2.36/.  Us.  -M.  Con- 
sols          (Gene 
Fund).         (Pr 
Deceniber31,l91S, 
591/.)  s.ay    


Con-^ 
ueral 
'rice,   - 


1.322     0  0 


£      f.    d. 
769     8     5 


10,527/.  12.-r.3(/.  Con- ^ 
sols     (Guy      Be-  | 
quest).       '(Price,  ,'-    6,225     0     0 
December31,1918,  I 
591/.)  say    J 

100/.  5  per  cent.  Na-  |        ,  ^^^     ^     „ 
tional  War  Bonds  J 

1,000/.  G.N.R.  Pre-^ 
forred  Converted  | 
Oi-diiiary    Stock.  ]■        635     0     0 


(Pi'ice,  December  I 
31,  1918,  63i/.)...  J 


Arrears  of  Sub- 
scriptions re- 
(!overable,  say  25 


Sundry  debtors  (R.  I  3,,     ^^     ^ 

Econ.  Society)  ...  / 


—    8,282     0     0 


52  10     0 


87  10     0 


£9,138  18     5 


A  (iii). — Building    Fund   (E-stablished    ./?</?/    10,    1873)  :    Statfmknt 
of  the  Fund  on  DECKMiiEU  31,  1918. 

his  Fund  is  invested  in  Metropolitan  Consolidated  3/.  10.?.  per  Cent.  Stock,  and  on 
December  31, 1917,  the  Fund  was  represented  by  639/.  1 5.V.  id.  of  tlie  above  Stock.  With 
the  dividends  received  during  1918,  additional  Stock  to  the  value  of  19/.  zs.  i  \d.  was 
purchased  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  Society.  Accordingly,  on  December  31, 
1918,  the  total  iMve.stinent  amounted  to  f>i;^l.  18*.  \d.  Stock. 


(Signed)       "  8.  Chapman, 

"  ,].  Cai.vkbt  SrKNsr.KY,  )>.liu}i/or$. 
"  A.  1).  Wki;i;. 


"  Fehnmry  7,  1919." 
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(iv). — "  IvKi'oirr  of  riii',  Aiinnoiis  lou   1918. 


"  Thf  .1  ml /tors  iipjxdiitcd  to  f.raniiiir'  llir  'I'lr/isiiifr's  Arroinds  for  thf 
i'mr  191S, 

"  Kki'(»i;'I'  :  — 

'■'•  Tliat  thcji  hoir,  romparcd  the  J'Jiilrirs  in  titr,  llooha  villi  Ihr 
Vouchers  far  the  same,  from  Janvari/  1  to  Jjercniher  31,  1918,  atid 
find  them,  eorreel,  shmvivrj  the  Kecehts,  ine.bidinr/  a  Balance  of 
551/.  ^s.  ^il.  frinii.  1917,  lo  liKce  been  2,669/.  lis.  4^/.,  and  the 
Payments  1,900/.  3.s'.  in/.,  Ienrin(j  a  hahtrwe  infironr  of  the  Society  of 
769/.  8.S.  5r/.  on  JJeeonher  31,  1918. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Eslimale  of  the  Assets  and 
Liabilities  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  FORMEli  amounting  to 
9,138/.  18.S.  ^d.  and  flie  LATTER  to  194/.  i.s.  yd.,  leaving  an  excess  of 
Assets  over  Liahililics  of  8,944/.  i6.s-.  10?/.,  EXCLUSIVE  of  (1)  Bool:s 
in  JAbrary ;  (2)  Joarnals  in  Slock:  and  (3)  Pictures,  Furniture,  and 
Fixtures. 

"  They  have  verified  the  investments  of  the  Society's  General  Funds. 
2,236/.  IIS.  ^d.  Consols,  100/.  National  War  Bonds  and  1,000/.  G.N.B. 
Stock;  the  Guy  Bequest  (10,527/.  12s.  yi.  Consols);  the  Buildiiig 
Fund  (658/.  1 8s.  id.  Metropolitan  Consolidated  3/.  los.  per  cent. 
Stock),  and  also  the  Bankers'  balance  (763/.  17.S.  6(/.);  all  of  ivhich 
ivere  examined  and  found  correct.  The  market  prices  at  December  31, 
1918,  have  been  adopted  in  valuing  the  Society's  investments. 

^'- They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1917  the  number 
of  Fellows  on  the  list  was  757,  xcKich  number  teas  reduced  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  4^,  by  Deaths,  Besignations  and  Defatdt ; 
and  that  47  neio  Fellows  were  elected  or  restored  to  the  list,  leaving  on 
the  list  on  December  31,  1918,  761  Felloivs  of  the  Society,  of  whom  167 
weri  compounders. 


(Signed)         "  S.  Chapman, 

"  J.  Calvert  Spensley,  '^Auditois. 
"  A.  D.  Webb,  J 


I 

Spensley,  x 


''  Feh-uary  1 ,  1919." 
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Proceedings  at  the  Eighty-Fifth  Annual  General  Meeting 
OF  THE  Royal  Statistical  Society  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  17,  1919. 

Sir  Bernard  Mallet,  K.O.B.,  ex-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  I  need 
read  the  circular  convening  the  meeting,  which  you  have  had,  nor 
the  draft  report,  nor  would  there  be  time  to  go  through  it  in  any 
detail.  I  nuist  just  allude  to  one  or  two  points  before  moving  its 
adoption.  One  is  that  there  is  the  usual  list  of  recorded  deaths.  It  is 
very  short,  but  unfortunately  we  have  lost  a  certain  number  of 
distinguished  men.  An  important  point  is  that  for  the  first  time 
since  1911  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  our  membership. 
I  think  this  is  due  largely  to  individual  efforts  of  the  President  and 
other  Members  in  interesting  their  friends  in  the  Society.  I  think 
it  is  also  duo  to  the  higii  level  at  which  the  Papers  have  been  kept 
during  these  last  two  or  three  years.  The  Council  hopes  that  by 
the  plan  which  has  been  introduced  lately  of  permitting  ("orporate 
bodies  to  join  through  a  representative,  we  may  also  increase  our 
influence  and  membership  rather  considerably.  I  notice  that  of  the 
eight  gentlemen  elected  to-day,  for  instance,  four  of  them  come 
in  under  the  new  scheme  as  representing  corporate  bodies,  libraries, 
societies,  banks,  insurance  offices,  trading  companies  and  other 
associations.  I  shall  have  to  move  an  alteration  in  a  bye-law 
later  on  to  authorise  this  arrangement,  and  also  we  shall  have  to 
ballot  for  the  new  Council.  Meanwhile  I  think  I  need  only  say  I 
am  sure  the  Society  will  be  very  glad  that  the  President,  who  has 
taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  Society,  has  agreed  to  serve  for 
another  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  beg  to  move  :  That  the  Report  of 
the  Council,  the  Abstract  of  Recei])ts  and  Payments,  the  Estimates 
of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1918, 
be  adopted,  entered  on  the  Minutes  and  printed  in  the  Journal. 

Sir  Athelstane  Baines  :  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
that.  I  shall  not  make  much  addition  to  the  remarks  which  have 
already  been  made  by  our  Chairman.  It  is  extremely  gratifying 
that  in  all  the  untoward  circumstances  of  the  year,  we  have  been 
able  to  kee])  u])  the  number  of  our  Fellows.  It  is  all  the  more 
astonishing  to  me,  because  the  decline  has  been  so  steady  and  so 
continuous  for  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  The  fact  is  that 
the  status  of  the  Society  has  rather  changed.  There  is  a  competition 
of  sjiecialisation  nowadays  which  we  cannot  expect  to  stand 
against,  but  which  we  can  only  stay  by  the  efforts  of  the  individual 
and  by  making  our  library  more  necessary  to  the  requirements  of 
those  engaged  in  special  studies.  The  old  status  of  the  Society, 
when  there  was  a  need  for  a  Statistical  Society,  has  l>eon  very  much 
lowered  by  these  specialist  societies  ;  and  wliat  we  can  do  is  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  modern  l>ranch.  and  as  we  iiave  begun  1  hope 
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we  may  coiitimic.  As  rcf^ardH  the  sccojuJiiig  of  the  iicjxjrt,  1  have 
merely  as  a  matter  of  formality  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  tiiat, 
of  course,  the  Report  has  to  be  printed  i)i  anticipation  of  this 
mcebin},' ;  and  while  it  refers,  as  a  report  ought  to,  to  past  history, 
there  arc  on  one  or  two  pages  references  to  mattcTS  which  arc  to  be 
])assed  at  this  meeting.  It  is  only  conventional.  We  do  include 
it  in  tlie  Report,  but  on  page  550  there  is  tlie  question  of  a  Jjye-law 
wJiicli  \v(^  shall  ask  you  at  this  meeting  to  pass,  and  we  have  also 
inchided  the  Officcis  and  Council  for  the  year,  wlio  have  not  yet 
formally  received  the  sanction  of  the  Members  of  the  Society.  If 
they  are  taken  as  printed  in  the  Report  in  anticipation  of  sanction, 
[  l)eg  to  second  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

Tlie  adoption  of  the  Report  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  have  to  move  the  amendment  of  Bye-law 
No.  l  by  an  addition  to  read  as  follows  : — 

"  The  representatives  nominated   by  Corporations  may  be 

projjosed  and  seconded  by  the  honorary  officers  of  the  Society 

without  personal  knowledge,  and  this  procedure  may  also  be 

followed  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  in  the  case  of 

ajiparently   suitable   candidates   who   have    failed   to   ])rocure 

proposers  and  seconders  qualified  by  personal  knowledge." 

I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  has  anything  to  say  about  this 

proj)osal.     We  sometimes  find  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  ordinary 

nominations.     Some   candidate   comes  up  who   does  not   actually 

know  a  Fellow  ;   and  it  has  been  convenient  for  some  Member  of  the 

Council  who  knows  something  of  him,  to  do  it  m  that  way.     But 

here  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  representatives  of 

Corporations  scut  up  to  us.     The  Council  w^re  obliged  to  act  in 

anticipation. 

Sir  Athelstane  Baines  :  With  regard  to  individual  Members, 
the  Council  will  use  it  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Council  had  to  act  in  anticipation  of  the 
consent  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  because  we  were  anxious  to  act  on  this 
projiosal  of  the  Committee  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  admit  some  of 
these  representatives.  We  relied  on  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
apprpving.  I  think  I  need  not  say  anything  more  about  it.  I  will 
put  it  now  to  the  meeting. 

The  Amendment  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  result  of  the  ballot  was  that 
the  new  Council  was  unanimouslv  elected. 

The  Chairman  also  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  two  scrutineers, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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The  list  of  defaulters  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  Chairman 
declared  their  names  to  be  removed. 

Dr.  IssERLis  :  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  asking  the  Society 
to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  the  Council  and 
Officers  of  the  Society  for  their  services  during  the  past  year.  I  do 
not  think  I  need  say  anything  more. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ali.kn  :  I  liave  inueli  pk^asure  in  seconding  that  reso- 
lution. I  regret,  of  course,  tJie  absence  of  our  President,  but  I 
think  we  must  all  feel  proud,  first  of  all  that  he  has  this  new  appoint- 
ment, and  secondly  of  the  excellent  work  which  he  did  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  National  Expenditure. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  :  I  express  the  thanks  of  the  Council  to  you.  I 
should  just  like  to  mention  we  all  very  much  regret  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Yule,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  who  has  resigned  owing 
to  a  partial  loss  of  his  eyesight. 

Lord  Bledisloe  :  I  slioidd  like,  if  I  may,  to  associate  myself  with 
this  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  loss  of  Mr.  Yule,  because  I  have 
been  associated  with  him  now  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  in 
connection  with  the  Ministry  of  Food,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  the 
very  arduous  work  he  did  in  that  department  which  has  necessitated 
his  ceasing  to  act  as  a  valued  official  of  this  Society.  As  you  are 
making  an  appeal  for  further  Members,  may  I  also  suggest  whether 
it  is  not  desirable  to  give  full  notice  to  your  Members  of  such  advan- 
tages as  the  Society  offers.  I  had  the  extreme  honour  more  than 
eighteen  months  ago  of  being  elected  a  Member  of  your  Society. 
The  notice  I  received  yesterday  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  received 
of  any  of  your  proceedings,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  asked  to 
come  here  at  half-past  six.  I  have  evidently  missed  what  has  been 
obviously  an  exceedingly  interesting  Paper,  the  discussion  of  which 
I  should  have  liked  to  hear.  I  only  mention  this  now,  because  I 
feel  that  Fellows  who  have  the  honour  of  being  elected  should  have 
the  privilege  of  hearing  your  discussions. 

The  CuAiRMAN  expressed  his  regret,  and  explained  that  it  had 
never  been  the  custom  to  send  individual  notices  of  meetings  to  all 
the  Fellows,  many  of  whom  lived  away  from  Loiulon,  and  even 
abroad,  but  that  the  dates  of  meetings  were  always  notified  on  the 
card  sent  round  at  the  o])ening  of  the  session,  each  meeting  was 
advertised  in  the  Press,  and  that  separate  notices  were  sent  to  any 
Fellow  who  expressed  the  wish  to  have  them.  Care  would  be  taken 
that  in  future  Lord  Bledisloe  should  receive  these  notices. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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l.—The  Tcuation  of  Capifal  By  Sir  Alfred  W.  Soward,  C.B., 
and  W.  E.  Willan.  xvi  +  408  })p.  8vo.  London  :  Waterlow  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  1919.     Price  i8,s-.  6d. 

To  that  patient  industry  which  any  competent  student  may 
bring  to  bear  upon  a  subject,  there  is  added  in  this  work  that 
intimate  natural  handling  which  is  born  only  of  lifelong  practical 
acquaintance.  The  long  association  of  both  the  authors  with  the 
Estate  Duty  administration  makes  this  book  authoritative  in  a 
sense  which  can  never  attach  to  careful  research  alone.  They 
remark  that  the  bibliography  of  the  death  duties  is  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  their  legal  aspect,  and  '"  information  concerning 
•  "  them  from  their  historic,  economic,  statistical,  or  international 
"  point  of  view  has  had  to  be  sought  in  isolated  chapters  in  the 
"  treatises  of  our  leading  economic  authors,  or  in  the  works  of 
"  foreign  writers."  From  these  quarters  an  ample  harvest  has 
been  reaped,  and  the  authors'  hope  of  filling  this  gap  in  the  biblio- 
graphy of  fiscal  science  has  been  fully  justified.  We  have  a  com- 
pendium of  historical  and  statistical  information  and  a  collection 
of  o])inions  which  are  of  great  value,  and  the  writers  themselves 
refrain  from  influencing  or  supporting  any  particular  line  of  thought. 
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Here  is  a  quarry  from  which  hosts  of  contending  parties  will  get 
their  stones  to  hurl  at  each  other.  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  death  duties,  as  the  leading  form  of 
taxation  of  capital :  the  economic  principles  which  are  urged  in 
their  support,  their  prototypes  in  ancient  history,  their  revival  in 
Holland,  and  the  gradual  development  of  modern  systems  are  fully 
set  out,  with  liberal  documentation.  The  Stamp  Duties  of  1694, 
like  the  Land  Tax  of  1692,  were  imposed  as  a  temporary  war  measure, 
but  afford  a  "  striking  example  of  how  a  legislative  enactment 
"  (almost  unheralded  and  unnoticed  at  the  time  of  its  passing)  may 
'.'  influence  future  events."  The  influence  of  war  conditions  upon 
the  development  of  ideas  in  taxation  might  in  itself  form  a  profitable 
study,  and  the  lesson  of  "  small  beginnings  "  may  not  be  lost  upon 
the  critics  of  preferential  duties  at  the  present  moment. 

In  the  historical  portions  of  this  work  the  authors  are  very  little 
hampered  by  their  resolution  to  exhibit  no  precise  opinions  of  their 
own,  and  their  treatment  is  full  and  well  arranged.  They  do^  how- 
ever, conclude  that  in  the  Estate  Duty  we  have  a  tax  of  a 
"  thoroughly  democratic  nature."  As  against  the  common  expres- 
sion or  truism  that  "taxes  are  paid  by  persons  and  not  things," 
we  read  here  that  the  estate  duty  is  in  the  nature  of  a  ''  tax  upon 
"  the  property,"  and  in  principle  knows  nothing  of  distinction  of 
"  persons."  It  is  true  that  in  the  Scripture  phrase  "  it  stands 
"  between  the  dead  and  the  living,"  and  it  may  w^ell  be  said  that 
of  all  taxes  it  is  the  one  whose  application  to  the  person  as  distinct 
from  the  thing  is  least  obvious.  It  is  now  fashionable  to  regard 
it  as  a  burden  upon  the  deceased  during  his  lifetime,  represented 
by  an  annual  tax  equal  to  the  insurance  premium  required  to  keep 
the  whole  estate  intact  at  death,  and  no  doubt  to  many  it  may 
really  feel  like  such  a  burden.  But  it  is  also  pretty  certain  that 
the  beneficiaries  swallow  the  insurance  money  whole,  regarding  it 
as  something  that  was  being  provided  in  any  case,  and  think  of  the 
estate  duty  as  something  which  has  definitely  reduced  the  estate 
by  so  much,  and  therefore  diminished  their  anmial  income  from 
the  estate,  as  a  hidden  tax.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  neither  one  has  really  felt  the  tax  in  a  true  sense,  and  the 
phrase,  "  tax  vi])on  property,"  rather  than  upon  the  person,  may 
pass  with  but  a  perfunctory  challenge. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  range  of  literary  reference  that 
serves  the  authors  is  a  quotation  from  Lord  Rosebery's  "  Life  of 
"  Pitt,"  showing  that  Pitt  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  Adam 
Smith's  well-known  references  to  the  duties  in  Holland,  for  the 
only  letter  addressed  by  him  for  months  during  a  crisis  in  Holland 
to  our  Minister  at  the  Hague  was  written  with  the  sole  object  of 
enquiring  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  Dutch  taxes.  Interesting,  too, 
is  the  rare  instance  of  a  tax  proposed  in  the  first  instance  by  those 
on  whom  it  was  specially  to  fall — tlie  Cor])oration  Duty — which 
was  put  forward  by  certain  City  livery  com])anies  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  death  duties  escaped  by  thon\.  The  authors  bemoan  the 
VOL.  LXXXII.      I'ART  IV,  2  S 
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fact  that  this  tax  lias  "  proved  itself  of  ffreater  value  in  tijiliolding 
"  a  principle  than  in  producing  a  revenue  "-  a  remark  \vliich  might 
well  be  applied  to  certain  other  more  contentious  and  notorious 
imposts  which  have  agitated  the  public  mind  since  1909.  But 
the  logic  of  the  ])rincii)le  of  the  Corporation  duty  leads  directly  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  time  has  fully  come  '.vhcii  the  rate  of  duty- 
should  be  substantially  increased. 

Tlic  graduation  of  the  duties  is  a  most  interesting  academic  subject. 
The  original  duties  ))eiiig  .succession  duties,  it  is  natural  tlmt  the 
yraduation  by  degree  of  relationshij)  should  be  first  considend.  and 
this  work  gives  adequate  exposition  of  the  several  rival  principles 
involved.  Under  the  privilege  theory,  the  privilege  conferred  by  the 
State  in  ])roviding  a  succession  is  all  the  greater  the  more  distant 
or  remote  is  the  succession,  and  should  be  ''  paid  for  "  accordingly. 
Under  t^ie  facuJti/  theory,  the  ability  of  near  relations  to  bear  taxation 
is  less  than  that  of  distant  successors,  because  the  former  have 
anticipated  the  succession  and  been  educated  in  the  expectation 
of  it,  while  to  the  latter  it  is  unexpected  and  capricious.  A  third 
theory,  due  to  Bentham,  and  called  the  "  sequence  of  inheritance," 
was  closely  connected  with  proposals  for  a  revision  of  the  law  of 
inheritance.  But  it  is  the  graduation  of  the  Estate  Duty  by  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  estate  to  which  most  interest  attaches.  Does 
progression  really  rest  upon  the  principle  of  "  ability  to  pay  "  ? 
If  so,  whose  ability  ?  If  upon  the  testator's  ability,  then  the  tax 
is  not  a  tax  upon  property,  but  upon  a  person.  If  upon  the  ability 
of  the  beneficiaries,  then  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  size  of 
the  estate,  and  they  may  be  rich  or  poor.  This  raises  the  question 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  impersonal  ability,"  the  greater 
faculty  of  a  large  property.  The  truth  is  that  progression  probably 
rests  quite  as  much  upon  grounds  of  public  or  social  ])olicy,  such  as 
the  desirability  of  limiting  large  fortunes,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  J.  S.  Mill  opposed  graduation  as  a  logical  outcome  of 
ability  to  pay,  for  income  taxes,  but  accepted  it  on  grounds  of 
expediency  for  the  estate  duty.  The  French  economist  Colson  was 
also  willing  to  graduate  death  duties,  while  he  objected  to  pro- 
gression in  other  taxes. 

This  work  contains  a  chapter  on  the  classification  of  death  duties 
as  direct  taxation,  which,  with  a  series  of  extracts,  shows  the  diverg- 
ence of  view  that  has  existed.  This  divergence  will  generally  be 
found  to  have  its  origin,  not  so  much  in  differing  views  upon  the 
nature  of  these  taxes,  as  in  differences  of  definition  of  "  direct  "  and 
"  indirect."  Another  chapter  summarises  the  chief  results  of  in- 
vestigations into  the  capital  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
income-capitalisation  and  by  the  "  multiplier  "  methods,  and  also 
contributes  some  new  matter  to  the  subject  in  a  clear  statement 
of  items  which  have  to  be  estimated  to  supplement  the  latter  to 
reach  the  total  wealth,  with  particular  reference  to  devices  for 
evasion.  The  authors  register  the  judgment  that  the  "  estates  " 
passing  in  a  year  have  no  exactly  calculable  relation  to  the  total 
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privately-owned  wealth,  and  the  '"  multiplier  "  is  not  a  statistical 
"  constant,  but  includes  an  unascertained  variable."  Whatever 
view  we  may  take  as  to  the  effect  of  i)iter  vivos  gifts,  we  should 
hardly  agree  with  the  dictum  of  a  learned  judge  that  property 
might  for  ever  escape  death  duties  by  aKvays  passing  inter  vivos 
as  a  possible  state  of  affairs  so  long  as  death  took  an  impartial  toll 
at  all  ages. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  capital  levy  in 
a  work  like  this,  but  the  treatment  extends  only  to  a  brief  summary 
of  the  proposal  made,  without  any  extended  treatment  of  the  several 
arguments.  Besides  a  very  complete  series  of  statistical  statements, 
there  is  a  "  prospective  "  survey  and  suggestions  for  reform.  The 
three  most  urgent  matters  are  more  satisfactorv  checks  upon  the 
passing  of  bearer  securities  or  stocks  registered  in  joint  names, 
increases  in  the  rates  of  interest  on  duty  in  arrear,  and  the  use 
of  new  annuity  tables  founded  on  modern  mortality  statistics. 
This  excellent  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  upon  foreign  death 
duties,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  despite  the  authors'  self-denying 
ordinance,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
taxation,  which  will  possibly  as  a  work  of  reference  command  the 
more  confidence  because  it  is  free  from  controversial  elements. 

J.C.S. 

2. — Taxation  in  the  New  State.  By  J.  A.  Hobson.  xii  +  251  pp., 
8vo.    London :  Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.     Price  6s. 

The  jacket  of  this  book  tells  us  that  the  chief  purpose  is  "  to 
"  give  a  new  and  clear  meaning  to  '  ability  to  pay  '  by  indicating 
"  what  elements  of  income  possess  it  and  what  do  not,  and  to  urge 
"  certain  reforms  in  our  present  taxation  policy  whereby  the  largest 
"  revenue  can  be  got  without  injurious  effects  on  indut-try  and 
"  livelihood."  Mr.  Hobson's  acute  mind  and  ready  pen  have 
performed  many  services  for  popular  economics,  and  it  is  clear  that 
in  this  work  he  is  again  addressing  himself  to  the  many  whom  he 
wishes  to  educate  in  his  ideas,  and  not  to  trained  economist'^.  It  is 
therefore  incimibent  upon  him  to  remember  the  first  rules  of  this 
branch  of  his  craft,  and  that  trouble  arising  through  multiplicity 
in  the  meanings  of  terms,  particularly  common  terms,  is  the  thing 
that  makes  economics  a  hard  saying  to  many,  and  the  science  an 
offence.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Hobson  took  up  the  words  "  earned  " 
and  "  unearned,"  which  were  jiist  obtaining  a  recognised  signifi- 
cance in  popular  usage,  and  without  due  explanation  proposed  for 
them  an  entirely  new  connotation  ;  after  being  associated,  as  they 
are  in  current  taxation,  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  personal 
effort,  these  terms  were  given  a  new  meaning.  Out  of  the  wealth 
of  his  excellent  teachings  ujion  differential  earnings  of  all  the  factors 
in  production,  and  the  rc'cognition  of  tliat  '"  surplus  "  or  rent  element, 
the  annihilation  of  which  would  not  affect  the  offer  and  service  of 
the  factor  in  question,  he  seized  upon  these  words  and  bade  them 

mean  henceforth  "  necessary  "  and  "  unnecessary  "  in  this  functional 
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scriM'.      I'mfr,-s()i-     I  |(il>Uoii^<'    followed,    in    ;i    [xiiiiilar    voliiino,    aiul 
startcil  this  new  mischief  fairly  uu  its  comx'.      Lord  Jlti^^li  (.Veil  and 
others  iiitervciiod   vvitli  an  etiiical  connotation  :  "  earned  "  meant 
"  well-deserved,"  and  "  unearned  "  of  course  signified  "  ilI-f;otten." 
Mr.  Mallock  lias  a  special,  or  fourth  hiand  of  his  owji.     Each  wiiter 
makes  no  ]»oint  of  tlie  change  he  is  jjroposing,  l)ut  ])roceeds  witii  cjuiet 
conlidenc  e  to  commandeer  thi'  words  as  though  there  were  no  otiier 
clainiants.     Wliat  ideas  the  unsuspecting  novitiate  will  have  must 
depend  ii])on  tlie  liands  into  whieli  hi'  first  falls.    Now  Mr.  Hohson  did 
us  no  service  when  he  joined  in  this  confusion,  but  he  has  apparently 
forgotten  all  about  it,  for  tlie  "  surplus  "  income  is  no  longer  styled 
the  "  unearned  "  income,  but  the  income  which  has  "  ability  to  pay." 
It  can  safely  be  stated  that  the  words  "  ability  to  pay  "  have  now 
an  accepted  and  definite  reference  to  "  faculty,"  and  to  the  ideas  of 
"  progressive  "  faculty  increasing  with  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
taxable  subject  (income  or  estate),  as  based  U])on  the  princi[)le  of 
diminishing  or  marginal  utility.     Wliether  the  words  oitght  to  have 
this  association  is  not  in  question  ;  the  point  is  they  are  already  in 
possession,  and  Mr.  Hobson,  without  a])ology  or  explanation,  pushes 
them  out  and  fixes  them  elsewhere.     We  are  bidden  to  understand 
that  for  the  future  we  shall  conduct  an  enquiry  into  the  components 
of  the  income,  and  not  think  of  its  amount,  before  we  decide  that  it 
has  "  ability  to  pay,"  which  is  purely  functional.     Tf  he  had  been 
first  in  the  field,  and  had  staked  out  his  claim,  his  title  would  have 
been  clear  and  deserved.     As  it  is,  lie  merely  makes  for  public  con- 
fusion.    To  come  along  and  assert  that  no  one  has  hitherto  found 
the  true  and  appropriate  meaning  for   a    word,  and  that  it  is  now 
supplied,  may  be  journalistically  attractive,  but  it  is  not  helpful, 
and  still  less  is  it  scientific.     The  curse  of  writers  on  science  is  of  course 
that  the  chief  effort  of  each  is  to  invent  a  new  terminology  and  then 
wallow  in  it.     But  even  this  is  better  than  giving  several  different 
objects  the  same  name.     We  cannot  all  write,  after  the  word  "  un- 
"  earned,"  "  (Cecil)  "  or  "  (Hobson)  "  or  "  (Dilke)  "  to  indicate  the 
brands,  nor  should  we  now  feel  required  when  referring  to  "  ability  to 
"  pay  "    to  add   the  distinguishing  eign  of  a  distinguished   name. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Hobson  ought  to  say  openly  that  principle  of  ability  to  pay 
is  not  the  proper  one  at  all,  the  true  thing  to  look  at  is  not  the  ability 
but  "  ultimate  sufierance  "  or  "  final  perseverance  "  or  whatever 
new  term  his  ingenuity  or  fancy  may  aptly  contrive  to  embody 
his  idea.     As  it  is,  he  is  like  a  man  who  says,  sotto  voce,  "  this  stuff 
"  that  is  sold  in  bottles  marked  '  whisky  '  is  not  the  excellent,  health- 
"  ful  liquid  that  people  imagine,  and  Burgundy  is  better  suited  in  all 
"  ways  to  the  world's  needs,"  and  then  ]iroceeds  to  empty  all  the 
whisky  bottles  and  \nit  in  Burgundy,  without  changing  the  labels, 
hoping  that  the  public  will  soon  learn  to  like  the  new  flavour  under 
the  old  name.     In  the  first  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Hobson  re-enunciates 
the  doctrine  of  surplus  in  the  clear  and  forcible  way  which  is  specially 
characteristic  of  him,  drawing  as  he  goes  the  corollary  that  taxation 
can  rest  nowhere  save  upon  true  surplus.     It  is  like  a  ball  continually 
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rebounding  from  liard  surfaces  until  finally  it  sinks  in  a  "  soft  spot," 
or  like  an  up-to-date  seeker  after  lodgings  who  knocks  at  many  doors, 
sometimes  stands  in  a  hall,  or  even  gets'  a  bed  for  the  night,  but  has 
constantly  to  move  on  till  he  finds  a  home.     So  Mr.  Hobson  is  led 
to  say  that  the  analysis  of  costs  and  surplus  disposes  of  old  notions 
by  showing  tluxt  there  are  large  classes  of  income  which  cannot  bear 
a  tax,  and  the  classes  of  the  pojjulation  living  entirely  upon  such 
incomes  cannot  contribute  by  taxation  to  the  up-keej)  of  the  State. 
He  holds  this  doctrine  as  rigidly,  if  for  different  reasons,  as  any 
mid-eighteenth   century   writer   upon   taxes.     A   given   class   may 
appear  to  the  community  to  be  paying  and  bearing  a  tax,  but  all  the 
time  they  are  getting  their  own  back  out  of  the  community  by  being 
less  efficient  and  productive  than  they  might  otherwise  be,   not 
through  malice  aforethought,  but  from  natural  causes.     Mr.  Hob- 
son  is  of  course  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  facts  of  life  lie 
between  the  pure  doctrine  of  shifting  and  the  tendency  for  a  tax   to 
stick  where  it  first  lies,  but  it  appears  that  he  pays  insufficient  regard 
to  one  important  fact.     He  assumes  a  world  in  which  the  net  income 
required  for  a  maintained  supply  of  the  agent   (labour)   both  in 
willingness  to  work -and  for  fullest  efficiency  is  so  spent  as  to  give 
the  fullest  efficiency,  and  therefore  that  any  limitation  by  taxation 
means  something  less  to  spend  than,  ex-hyjMhen,  fullest  efficiency 
requires.     Therefore  taxation  of  this  class  reacts  against  the  com- 
munity, and  the  burden  is  shifted  to  others.     But  this  is  not  the  real 
world.     Nearly  every  income  is   so   spent  that  parts  of  it  have  no 
effect  on  efficiency,  or  have  a  minus  effect,  and  few  people  work  to  the 
ideal  point  to  which  they  might  attain  if  they  were  jjerfectly  wise 
spenders.     If  a  tax  depletes  this  portion  of  expenditure  it  may 
leave  efficiency  no  further  from  the  ideal  than  it  was  already,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  shifted,  but  is  borne  by  the  payer.     Only  in  a 
strained  sense  can  we  compare  the  position  after  the  tax  is  ini])osed 
with  a  position  that  never  exists  in  fact — we  jiuist  comj)are  it  witli  a 
real  world  before  the  imposition  of  the  tax.     Indeed  in  so  far  as  tlie 
State  may  be  a  wiser  spender  than  the  average  individual — which 
Mr.  Hobson  might  be  expected  to  admit  on  occasion — the  efficiency 
of  the  worker  may  be  increased  by  the  tax.     The  plain  argument  is 
that  while  hundreds  of  millions  are  spent  on  alcoholic  drink,  tobacco, 
gambling,  and  other  objects  which,  however  customary  as  a  standard 
of  living,  have  a  net  minus  effect  upon  production,  it  is  idle  to  allege 
that  there  is  no  "  ability  to  pay,"  provided  the  tendency  of  the 
worker  to  "  ca'  canny  "  practices  is  not  increased  in  the  process  of 
taxing  him.     At  this  point,  Mr.  Hobson  possibly  belittles  the  virtue 
of  hidden  or  iiidiiect  taxes,  thougli  they  may  have  most  of  the  vices 
he  attiibutes  to  them. 

He  throws  out  ideas  on  all  sides,  without  too  close  regard  to 
whether  they  are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  In  one  place  he  suggests 
that  our  "  taxing  system  should  guarantee  inducements  in  tho 
"  shape  of  tax  exem])tioii.  to  the  allocation  of  large  shai'cs  of  business 
"earnings  fo  fh(>  capitiil  fund,  so  as  1o  make  goo(|  tlic  IcUiiig  down 
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"of  jsoiiK'  iiii|)nrliiiil-  kiiuls  of  |il;iiit   ;iml   tli<-  f;iiliir<'  diiiiii;.'  the  war 
'■  ])('rio(lt()  iiiiik'c  iioriiuil  pioxi.sioii  for  improMini'iiH.      iJiit  all  sucth 
"  ('XiMii|)tion.s  slioiiM  lie  liiiiilcd  in  amoiiiiL  and  conliticd  l(»  tlie  case  of 
"  vital  industries,  and  a  thoroiij^di  scrutiny  into  tlu-  jucrits  of  each 
"  apjjlication  should   \w  undertaken   by  the   Income  Tax  Coniinis- 
"  sioners."     Here   h<'  seems  to   he   quite   out  of  touch   with   wliat 
actually  has  luippened  in  rej^ard  to  "  failure  tf)  make  normal  pro- 
"  vision  ''  ;  he  aj)|)ears,  too,  to  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  last 
few  years  have  sliown  more  clearly  than  ever  the  absolute  folly  oi 
any  kind  of  State  assistance  or  subvention  by  way  of  differential 
exem])tions   in   taxation   instead    of   direct   and    ])uhlic   allocations. 
Moreover,  those  very  additions  to  reserve   which  are  enabled  by 
existing  law  in  cert,ain  circumstances  to  receive  partial  benefits  in 
taxation  are  roundly  condemned  elsewhere  by  Mr.  Hobson  himself. 
Having  elaborated  the  new  "  ability  to  i)ay,"  he  suddenly  and, 
of  course,  rightly  concludes  that  it  can  never  be  realised  as  a  practical 
])rinciple  of  taxation,  but  takes  comfort  in  the  fact  that  this  "  ability 
"  to  pay  "  varies  directly  with  the  size  of  income,  and  there  is  a 
"  ])resumption   that   a  large   income   contains   a  large   amount   of 
"  surplus,  and  that  a  small  income  contains  none  of  this  surplus," 
and  so  gets  to  the  status  quo  in  taxation  by  a  circuitous  route.     We 
may  go  on  with  what  we  are  doing,  but  we  hajjpcn  to  be  right  for 
reasons  which  were  not  generally  realized.     The  presumjrtion  breaks 
down  in  so  many  cases  that  the  jjresent  writer  would  ])refcr  to  rest 
progressive  taxation  upon  the  original  idea  of  "  ability  to  pay." 
There  are  many  incomes  of  i,oooL  per  annum  which  are  derived  from 
dividends  so  high  that  no  part  of  the  capital  would  be  withdrawn,  or 
tend  to  be,   if  they  w^ere  reduced.     There   are  many  incomes  of 
io,oooZ.  made  up  of  mere  "  subsistence  "  rates  of  interest,  which 
have  no  "  ability  to  pay." 

Mr.  Hobson  would  abolish  "  taxation  at  the  source,"  because  it 
gets  in  the  way  of  his  proposed  reforms,  and  would  ride  over  all  the 
"  stiff  official  bluff  "  and  ipse  dixits  of  experts.  This  part  of  his 
book  calls  for  extended  comment,  or  none.  He  appears  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  farmers'  incomes  are  computed  at  twice 
the  amount  of  their  rent.  He  unfortunately  gives  currency,  very 
forcibly,  to  quite  erroneous  ideas  about  companies'  reserves  escaping 
taxation;  on  p.  110,  "Escaping  publicity  and  income  tax"  by 
bonuses  ;  p.  174,  "  Convert  income  into  capital  without  paying 
tax  on  such  elements  of  income  "  ;  p.  175,  "  If  the  shareholders  took 
"  their  gain  in  the  first  way  it  would  represent  war  profit,  upon 
"  which  income  or  super-tax  would  be  incurred  by  them,  but  if  they 
"  took  their  war  gains  in  bonuses  or  new  shares,  they  would  incur 
"  no  such  taxation  upon  the  sum  they  received  "  ;  p.  176 — "  con- 
"  tributing  nothing  to  taxation."  All  this  is  dead  wrong.  Income  lax 
at  6s.  in  the  £  is  payable  on  the  whole  profits,  regardless  of  distribu- 
tion in  dividends.  What  is  lost  is  the  super-tax,  where  it  would 
have  otherwise  been  due  on  the  dividends,  and  even  this  is  partly 
offset  by  the  lower  rates  of  income  tax  that  would  have  been  finally 
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borne  by  any  receiving  incomes  below  2,500/.  This  book  contains 
some  of  Mr.  Hobson's  best  writing,  but  mifortunately  it  has  also 
many  blots  besides  those  referred  to,  which  are  the  result  of  over- 
hasty,  journalistic  jumping  to  conclusions,  and  desire  for  strong 
and  positive  conclusions.  We  owe  so  much  to  his  past  writings  that 
it  gives  no  satisfaction  whatever  to  be  obliged,  in  common  fairness, 
to  niiike  adverse  comments.  If  it  savours  of  ingratitude  he  must 
be  assured  that  quite  opposite  motives  actuate  is,  and  that  his 
resj^onsibility  grows  with  his  power.  J.C.S. 

S.^The  Problem,  of  a  Ncdiotial  Budget.  By  W.  F.  Willoughbv, 
Director,  Institute  lor  Government  Ee starch,  xiii  -|-  230  pp., 
8vo.     London  :    D.  Applt-tcn  and  Co.,   1918.     Price  12s.  6d. 

This  book  is  a  definite  sequel  to  the  valuable  work,  reviewed  in 
this  Journal  last  year,  upon  the  British  Financial  Administration, 
by  the  three  University  Professors  who  came  over  as  a  Commission 
of    enquiry   and     derived   much    guidance   for   American   reforms. 
Students   of    the    United    States    government  seem   agreed   that 
their  methods  have  hardly  any  of  the  requisite  points  of  a  proper 
system.     There  is  no  clear  conspectus  of  the  whole  problem  at  anv 
one  moment  ;    expenditure  is  not  related  to  revenue,  and  there  is 
no  balancing  of  the  account.     The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  is  a 
mere   "  compiling  authority,"  who   cannot   control   or   change  the 
proposals    put    forward    by    departments.     "  There    is    absolutely 
''  lacking  any  organ   at  all  corresponding  in  character  or  powers 
"  to   the    Treasury   under   the    British   system.     The   idea   that     a 
"  system  of  accounts  should  have  for  its  purpose  to  produce  in- 
"  formation  needed  for  the  proper  conduct  of  affairs  as  well  as  to 
"  establish  the  fidelity  with  which  legal  provisions  are  carried  out 
"  scarcely  exists."     Even  such  a  "  balance  sheet  "  as  we  are  familiar 
with  is  wholly  unknown  and  under  present  methods  unattainable. 
The  severe  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  separation  of  the 
"  powers  "  prevents  the  Government  from  having  any  systematic 
and  complete  view  of  the  whole  problem.     The  Congress  and  not 
the  Executive  determines  the  revenues  to  be  raised  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  be  made,  but  does  not  compel  the  Executive  to  give  it  any 
report  of  the  past  outlay  or  estimate  of  future  requirements     as 
the  essential  ])reliniinary  to  its  work.      The  author  sees  in  the  trini- 
tarian  unity  of  the  British  Ministry,  in  its  legislative,  executive,  and 
administrative  aspects,  the  secret  of  our  success,  but  he  seeks  to 
show  that  American  difficulties  can  be  overcome  despite  this  funda- 
mental constitutional  difference.    For  lie  holds  that  the  "  excellence  " 
of  our  system   is  due  rather  to   ])rocedure  than  to  constitutional 
system,  and  this  procetlure  may  be  co])ied.     France  has  a  j)roper 
constitution  for  the  ])urj)ose,  and  yet  fails  to  evolve  the  required 
budgetary  powers.     The  secrets  of  British  success  are  (1)  the  non- 
interference of  the  legislature  in  administration  ;   (2)  the  formulation 
of  taxation  proi^osals  by  the  administration  (through  the  Cabinet) ; 
(3)  the  presentation  of  financial  ])ro])osals  in  a  consolidated  document 
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coiiHidcnd  Wv  I'arliiUiiciii  as  a  wIkjIc  ;  (1)  the  contimiouHly  exercised 
functions  of  the  Treasury  in  entire  charge  of  formulation  and  of 
subsequent  a|)])ro[)riation  and  execution,  in  a  jiosition  superior  to 
the  adniinistrjitive  services  ])ro])er.  L'nliki'  the  Washinj^ton 
Treasury,  tlie  lirit ish  Treasury  does  not  attend  to  collection,  custody, 
and  disbursement  of  |»ublic  revenues,  l)ut  is  rcsjtonsibie  solely  f(jr 
directioti,  sui)ei  vision,  uml  control.  While  our  systt  ni  apjx-ars 
somewhat  idealised,  it  cuiuiut  be  denied  t  hat  the  lessons  for  America 
are  soberly  drawn.  The  President  should  formulate  the  Budget, 
and  be  provided  with  a  special  service  through  which  he  may  effec- 
tively exercise  his  ])Owers  of  general  discretion  and  control.  There 
should  be  a  single  Budget  Committee  in  the  House  of  Rej)resenta- 
tives.  The  essential  diflerence  between  the  two  systems  is  that 
the  functions  of  formulative  and  dictating  action  are  vested  in 
separate  and  independent  authorities,  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  Mr.  Willougliby  now  pro])Oses  that  much  of  our  TiM.-asury 
work  can  be  imitated  by  committees  of  the  legislature. 

An  interesting  development  of  his  j^roposals  is  found  in  liis  treat- 
ment of  subsidiary  budgets  for  such  genuinely  separate  services 
as  the  postal  service,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Alaskan  railways,  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  each  of  w^hich  is  to  be  administered 
under  a  kind  of  board  of  directors.  The  net  balance  of  profit  or  pay- 
ment only  is  to  be  brought  into  the  main  l)udget. 

The  author  makes  some  very  ingenious  and  useful  suggestions 
upon  the  presentation  of  budgetary  material,  and  considers  tliat  the 
data  regarding  the  cost  of  governmental  operations  should  be 
given  from  at  least  five  distinct  standpoints,  viz.  : — (1)  Funds; 
(2)  organization  units  ;  (3)  activities  ;  (4)  character  of  expendi- 
ture ;  (5)  object  of  expenditure.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
sideration of  statistical  })0ssibilities.  It  is  illustrated  by  him  in  an 
appendix,  which  exhil)its  the  actual  expenditure  of  tlie  Institute  of 
Government  Research  under  each  classification.  The  division  by 
"  funds  "  is  an  obvious  one,  where  special  revenues  have  to  be  segre- 
gated. Then  the  cost  of  each  operating  unit,  such  as  a  sub- 
de])artment,  a  hospital,  or  a  lighthouse,  is  necessary  for  administrative 
control  and  comparative  purposes.  The  third  division  w^ould  exhibit 
the  cost  of  protection  against  foreign  aggression,  as  distinct  from 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  or  education.  The  fourth  must 
show  capital  outlay,  fixed  charges,  and  current  expenses  as  distinct 
headings,  and  the  fifth  classified  by  salaries,  transport,  &c.,  over  the 
whole  field.  The  whole  w'ork  is  a  most  important  contribution 
to  an  important  su])ject,  from  which  British  administrators  may 
learn  a  great  deal.  J.C.S. 

i,,— Papers  on  Cvrrcnf  FiiuDice.  By  H.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A.,  F-B.A., 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  London,  xviii  -f- 
280  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1919.     Price  los.  net. 

Of  the  eight  lectures  or  ])apers  reprinted  in  this  timely  and 
valuable  volume,  two  deal  with  the  financial  situation  in  the  first 
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eighteen  months  of  the  war  ;  two  are  lectures  delivered  in  1909 
on  the  Banking  Reserve  and  the  American  Crisis  of  1907  ;  one  is  an 
address  of  1917  on  Inflation  (with  a  summary  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  its  delivery)  ;  and  two  are  lectures  of  the  same  year  on 
the  industrial  struggle — dealing  with  trade  organization — and  the 
financing  of  industry  and  trade.  An  eighth  reprint,  in  an  Appendix, 
is  a  paper  read  to  the  British  Association  as  long  ago  as  1888  on 
the  growth  of  monopolies,  and  thus  having  a  direct  bearing  in  the 
problems  discussed  in  the  two  last-mentioned  lectures  ;  and  in 
a  further  Aj)pendix  is  a  brief  letter  of  1918  to  the  Bankers'  Magazine 
on  Fixed  Exchange  within  the  Empire. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  group  of  papers  are  closely  related, 
and  present  a  consistent  attitude  towards  certain  features  of  British 
banking  policy.  The  author  can  point  to  the  fact  that  the  lectures 
of  1909  on  the  Banking  Reserve  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  United  States  crisis  two  years  before  directed  attention  to 
defects  which  w^ere  not  widely  realised — or,  if  realised,  not  remedied 
— until  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  panic  among  bankers,  though 
happily  not  among  the  general  public,  since  the  banking  reserve 
was  so  "■  economised  "  that  "  a  5  per  cent,  run  on  their  huge  deposits 
"  would  have  broken  the  banks."'  In  the  lectures  of  1909  Professor 
Foxwell  urged  that,  in  addition  to  the  Bank  reserve,  there  should 
be  a  second  or  emergency  reserve,  formed  by  the  other  banks  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  it  might  be  a  third  reserve,  against 
our  more  serious  liabilities,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
and  called  the  war  reserve,  though  not  necessarily  limited  to  war 
liabilities.  At  that  time  he  wrote  : — "  I  can  imagine  no  greater 
"  disturbance  than  that  to  which  our  market  would  be  ex])osed 
"  in  the  event  of  war  between  two  first-rate  Powers,  more  especially 
"  if  this  country  were  involved."  The  misgivings  with  which  he 
viewed  such  a  prospect  were  amply  justified  by  the  events  of  the 
early  weeks  of  the  war — events  which  are  sketched  in  the  first 
paper  in  the  volume  before  us.  That  paj)er,  and  the  one  which 
follows,  contain  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  course  then  taken, 
and  the  general  financial  ])olicy  then  pursued  ;  and  they  contain 
suggestions  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  method  of  continuous  borrowing, 
in  preference  to  "  catastrophic  loans  " — "  the  larger  the  loan  the 
"  more  artificial  it  must  necessarily  be  "■ — the  mobilization  of 
securities  marketable  on  Wall  Street,  and  the  issue  of  "  premium 
"  })onds,"  all  of  which  have  since  found  their  places  among  our 
financial  methods.  The  remark  in  March,  1916,  that  "  to  estal)lisli 
"  habits  of  economy  should  now  be  the  first  business  of  the  states- 
"  man,"  is  even  truer  now  than  it  was  then  ;  and  pulilic  habits 
since  the  armistice  give,  we  fear,  considerable  force  to  the  observat  ion 
that  "  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  England  thrifty. 
"  Thrift  involves  intelligence  no  less  than  self-control.  Above  all 
"it  requires  what  is  really  the  highest  quality  of  mind.  T  mean 
"imagination.  Nothing  is  harder  than  to  actualise  the  future." 
To  Professt)r  Eo.xwell  ])i<'ssure  of  high  prices  or  laxatinn  arc  ahme 
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lik<ly  to  secure  the  jieeessaiy  ( (•(iiKUiiy  ;  there  is  iio  cvidciice  tliat 
it  lias  boin  secured  as  yet-  among  a  very  large  part  of  the  jjopu- 
lation-  by  the  rise  in  jirices  ;  and  many  readers  will  agree  with 
rrofessor  Foxwell  th.il  unneeessary  (■onsiim]jtion  can  only  he 
jirevented  by  much-increased  taxation. 

The  subjects  dealt  witli  in  the  lectures  on  the  nature  of  the 
industrial  struggle,  and  the  financiiig  of  ijidustry  and  trade,  have 
recently  been  very  widely  discussed.  iVofessor  Foxwell  claims, 
wilh  reference  to  his  j)aper  of  188H,  reprinted  in  this  volume,  to 
have  been  "  ])erliaps  the  first  English-speaking  economist  to  put 
"  in  a  word  in  defence  of  business  combinations,"  and  he  remains 
a])parently  still  a  whole-heaited  advocate  of  them.  He  is  a  con- 
vinced sup])orter  of  Adam  Smith's  view  that  business  competition, 
w'hatever  it  should  be,  is,  in  fact,  a  "  species  of  warfare,  of  wliich 
"  the  operations  are  continually  changing,"  designed,  in  Professor 
Foxwells  words,  "  to  danuige  the  economic  })Ower  of  rivals,  whether 
"  rival  firms  or  rival  nations."  After  setting  out  the  three  forms 
of  competition  that  which  aims  honestly  at  efficiency  in  production 
or  service,  that  which  seeks  jirofit  at  all  costs  and  by  any  means, 
fair  or  foul,  and  that  in  which  fairly-matched  competitors  seek  by 
ail  possible  means  to  destroy  the  economic  power  of  their  rivals 
and  the  capture  of  their  markets  he  iirges  that  the  extent  to 
which  these  two  latter  forms  have  dominated  the  world  in  recent 
years,  and  particularly  the  predatory  competition  developed  by 
"  some  States  "  {i.e.,  Germany),  and  the  growth  of  great  combines, 
necessitate  the  adoption  of  a  national  trade  policy  and  a  change  in 
the  British  attitude — or,  rather,  the  attitude  of  the  State  and  the 
general  jniblic — towards  industrial  and  trade  combinations.  He 
dwells  on  their  advantages  for  attack  or  defence  ;  their  ability,  as 
compared  with  smaller  isolated  concerns,  to  bring  about 
economy  of  production,  standardization,  and  the  ap])lication  of 
science  to  industry  ;  and  he  looks  to  them  as  the  most  potent  means 
of  imposing  and  maintaining  high  standards  in  business.  Whether 
this  last  expectation  is  entirely  warranted  by  the  known  facts  may 
be  open  to  some  doubt,  and  Professor  Foxwell  hardly  touches  on 
the  problem  of  safeguards  against  abuses  of  power  by  the  com- 
binations— abuses  which  are  not  limited  to  the  manipulation  of 
prices.  His  onlv  positive  suggestion,  now  as  in  1888,  seems  to  be 
jjublicity  ;  there  are  references  to  State  control,  but  they  are  very 
indelinite. 

The  lecture  on  the  financing  of  trade  and  industry  is  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  text  that  "  what  we  regard  as  '  banking  '  in  England 
"  is  of  a  quite  peculiar  type,  and  is  prevented,  by  the  very  defects 
"  of  its  qualities,  from  discharging  all  the  services  rendered  to 
"  industry  by  '  banking  '  in  some  other  countries  '"  ;  but  that  the 
resources  are  available  and  only  need  suitable  organization  to  meet 
all  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  new  industrial  and  trade 
deyelojiments  sketched  and  advocated  in  the  previous  lecture. 
The  establishment  of  such  organization  is  essential  for  our  success 
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ill  tlie  post-war  cronoinic  stiuggle.  "  Even  for  pjiiglaucl.the  efiective 
"  financing  of  her  industries  is  of  more  importance  than  her  inter- 
"  national  clearing  business,  and,  indeed,  is  a  primary  condition 
"  of  her  mastery  of  exchange  and  her  continued  hold  of  the  iiiter- 
"  national  position."  He  contrasts  the  action  of  the  English  and 
German  banks  and  the  role  played  by  the  latter  in  the  development 
of  Germany's  industries  and  overseas  trade,  and  points  out  that 
whilst  the  great  issue  houses  in  this  country  discharge  to  some  extent 
the  functions  taken  upon  themselves  by  the  German  banks,  they 
"  fight  shy  of  ordinary  home  industrial  propositions."  since  "  as 
"  a  rule  our  English  industries  are  too  small  in  scale  "  to  attract 
them.  So  we  come  again  to  the  necessity  of  large-scale  business 
{i.e.,  combinations  and  consolidations)  and  to  the  necessity  for  the 
provision  of  ample  finance  to  make  large  scale  undertakings  possible. 
This  provision,  he  thinks,  must  be  made  "  outside,  though  not 
"out  of  relation  to,  the  existing  system  of  the  deposit  banks." 
Professor  Foxwell's. discussion  of  the  whole  problem  is  illuminatiiig 
and  suggesl-ive,  and  calls  for  serious  consideration  by  al!  concerned 
in  the  task  of  re-establishing  British   commerce  and  industrv. 

P.  A. 

5. — Principii  di  Economia  Commercicde.  By  Gino  Arias,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Genoa  and  Lecturer 
at  the  Higher  Institute  of  Commercial  Studies,  Genoa.  948  pp., 
8vo.     Milan  :    Societa  Editrice  Libraria,  1917.     Price  25  lire. 

An  apology  is  due  to  Professor  Arias  and  to  readers  of  the  Journal 
for  the  tardy  appearance  of  this  notice  of  the  Genoese  professor's 
important  work.  But  as  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  of  ])ermanent 
and  not  merely  transitory  interest,  and  as  wide  historical  leaiiiing, 
combined  with  acute  analytical  power,  is  displayed  in  the  treatment 
of  them,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  direct  attention  to  the  principal 
contents  of  the  book,  even  though  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  its  publication. 

Tn  a  short  but  interesting  introduction,  the  author  emphasises 
the  necessity  of  regarding  the  economic  as  merely  one  section  of  the 
wider  group  of  social  and  political  activities,  and  he  utters  a  warning 
against  the  errors  inherent  in  the  view— a  view,  as  the  author  tells 
us,  not  shared  by  the  greater  economists—  that  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  which  govern  the  economic  form  of  a  society 
can  be  gained,  if  due  account  is  not  taken  of  the  extra-economic 
infiuences  which  affect  mankind. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  divided  into  seven  ])arts.  In  Part  1 
brief  but  illuminating  sketches  are  given  of  the  attitude  to  commerce 
and  the  motives  ins))iring  commercial  ])olicy  in  certain  imi)ortant 
communities  of  ancient  and  media'val  times.  Part  II  deals  with 
value  and  prices  and  contains  a  critical  exposition  of  modern 
theories.  The  remaining  five  i)arts  contain  a  close  analysis,  with 
constant  reference  to  concrete  exam])les,  of  the  various  forms 
which  the  organization  of  commercial  and  industrial  undertakintrs 
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iissiiiiM'  i/i  till'  udiM  iif  t()-(l;i\'  ;  of  s|ic(uil;it  ion  iiiid  tlic  purt  it  plays 
ill  tiKxIi'i'ii  coiiiiiicrcc  ;  of  inoiKv,  li;iiiking,  and  tlio  iuKtruuientH  of 
(•X(liiiii<j;t'  ;  (»f  (((iriiiHK  iai  policy  in  rcgiird  1o  iiitcrriatiojial  trade, 
and  of  tranH])uit   by   land   and    hy  sea. 

The  sfction  on  valiu'  includes  apjjrcciativo  rcfcrcnc-c  to  tlie  current 
vvritinj^s  of  Knj^lisli  econoini.st.s,  with  useful  criticisni  on  .sjjecial 
points  where  it  appears  to  Professor  Arias  that  the  writers  liavt^ 
not  kept  their  theoretical  specuiatioiis  sullieiently  close  to  practical 
life.  And,  indeed,  the  wliole  work  shows  wide  knowledge  of  the 
leading  nioderti  writers  i)i  all  countries  on  the  various  subjects 
treated. 

While  Professor  Arias  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  imjuirtial 
and  ol)je(;tive  in  his  views  and  criticisms,  it  may  be  suggested  that, 
in  Part  VI,  on  commercial  policy,  he  attaches  excessive  im])ortance 
to  the  political  as  distinct  from  the  purely  economic  aspects  of  foreign 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  he  tends  to  simplify  unduly  the  conce[»tion 
of  the  State  as  a  metaphysical  ])erson  distinct  from  the  individual 
])ersons  comprised  within  it,  and  to  neglect  the  fact  that  the  State 
includes  numerous  groups  and  classes  with  divergent  and  conflicting 
interests.  Hence,  in  this  ])art  of  his  work,  the  author  is  inclined  to 
exaggerate  the  ini|)ortance  and  the  evil  of  dumj)ing  in  international 
trade  and  international  relationships.  But  in  discussing  the  actual 
effects  of  the  commercial  ))olicy  of  the  ])rincipal  modern  countries, 
the  author  is  very  judicial,  rebuking  alike  the  more  extreme  and 
extravagant  dogmas  of  the  ])rotectionist  and  free  trade  schools. 
And  he  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  results  of  a  protective 
policy  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  for  which  it  is  possible 
to  claim  a  certain  measure  of  success,  and  those  which  have  flowed 
from  the  ignorant  and  misguided  a])plication  of  protectionist  theories 
in  France. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  discuss  in  anj'  detail 
the  wide  field  covered  by  Professor  Arias  in  this  exhaustive  work. 
By  his  method  of  treatment  he  has  given  unity  to  the  branches  of 
"  commercial  economy  "  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  the 
several  chapters,  and  his  book  will  be  found  to  be  a  reservoir  of 
critically  collated  facts  and  theories  both  by  contemporary  students 
and  bv  future  historians  of  political  economy.  S.L.B. 

Q.—  Iiifwdiiction  to  Mathematical  Statistics.  By  Carl  J.  "West, 
Ph.D.     150   i)p.,  8vo.     Columbus  :  R.   G.   Adams  and  Co.,  1918. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  this  book  discuss  the  conunon  averages 
and  measures  of  dispersion  on  familiar  lines.  In  the  sixth  chai)ter 
some  of  the  properties  of  the  normal  curve  are  described,  but  the 
appropriate  methods  of  testing  goodness  of  fit  are  not  introduced. 
Chapter  VII  deals  with  a  correlation  table  :  the  definition  of  corre- 
lation on  p.  73  is  unsatisfactory.  Cha]jter  VIII  takes  up  the  corre- 
lation ratio  ;  a  misprint  in  the  second  table  on  ]).  78  may  give  the 
elementary  student  some  trouble.  Chajiter  IX  returns  to  the 
coefficient  of  correlation.     In  our  opinion,  this  discussion  should  not 
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have  been  separated  by  several  chaj)ters  from  tliat  contained  in 
Chapter  XII,  and,  for  elementary  students,  it  is  desirable  to  point 
out  the  significance  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation  from  the  stand- 
point of  least  squares. 

Chapter  X  discusses  correlation  of  ranks,  Chapter  XI  the  method 
of  moments,  Chapter  XIII  contingency  ;  the  necessity  of  correcting 
the  correlation  ratio  for  grouping  and  the  limitations  attaching  to 
its  significance  might  have  been  brought  out  more  clearly.  In  an 
appendix  some  of  the  properties  of  Professor  Pearson's  curves  are 
developed. 

A  good  many  exam])les  for  practice  are  given,  but  they  are  not 
very  well  selected,  trivial,  and,  to  the  beginner,  difficult,  exercises 
being  included.  Xo  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  partial  correUxtion. 
The  best  feature  of  the  book  is  its  insistence  upon  the  importance 
of  the  correlation  ratio,  while  Dr.  West  gives  several  practical 
cautions  which  will  be  useful  to  the  kind  of  student  who  tends 
to  regard  mathematical  formulae  with  the  confidence  which,  according 
to  Todhunter,  inspired  Condorcet.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we 
do  not  think  the  book  can  challenge  comparison  with  well-known 
English  manuals. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  idle  to  object  to  "  thru  "  and  "  thorolv,"  but 
we  are  obstinately  convinced  that  "  data  "  mean  more  than  one 
object,  and  that  "  to  approximate  "  is  an  intransitive  verb. 

M.G. 

7. — Indian  Industrial  Commission,  1916-18 — Beport.  '  Calcutta  : 
Superintendent  Government  Printing,  1918. 

Several  highly  interesting  reports  upon  Indian  matters  have  })een 
issued  of  late  and  among  them  none  more  valuable  tlian  this  comi)act 
volume.  The  authors  steadily  keep  their  feet  on  the  solid  ground 
of  ascertained  fact,  and  guided  by  close  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
ditions with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and  high  technical  experience, 
they  herein  suggest  a  course  of  State  action  wliich  justifies  the  some- 
what vulgarized  title  of  epoch-making.  Three  years  ago  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  decided  that  "  the  time  had  come  when  the  question  of 
"  the  expansion  xind  development  of  Indian  manufactures  and  iudus- 
"tries  should  be  taken  up  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  than  had 
''  hitherto  been  attempted."  They  recognized  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  and  that  tliese  required  full  examination  by 
men  of  technical  experience  and  liigh  Inisiiiess  standing,  so  they 
promptly  a])])ointed  a  Connnission  of  members  ])ossessing  those  quali- 
fications. Half  a  year  after  the  Connnission  had  entered  upon  its 
work  its  task  was  materially  stimulated  and  made  easier  by  one  of  the 
many  unexpected  developments  of  the  war.  The  difficulty  of  obtaii\ing 
munitions  and  other  necessaries  of  war  from  Euro])e  made  the  local 
manufacture  of  these  vitally  im])ortant.  The  President  of  the  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  organize  a  Munitions  Board,  which,  in  con- 
trolling the  i)urchasc  and  manufacture  of  all  the  articles  required, 
enabled  the  Connnission  to  test    the    iiiaiiufjicturing   capabilities    of 
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liidiii  iiiid  also  lo  j^ivc  c'lTcct  to  tiiaiiydf  t  In- ((niclusion.s  at  wJiicli  it  hail 
tctit  at  ivciy  arrived.  In  fact,  lliut  JJoard,  in  tlio  wonls  of  thi-  rcjiort, 
'■  is  our  |)rinci])ul  witni'ss." 

In  tJic  Rc]»ort,  tlic  CoiuMiissioncrs  licj^m  with  a  siiniiiiary  of  tlic 
conditions  of  the  inchistrial  field  llie  d(  Nclopnient  of  wfiieli  is  tlie  goal 
jr)  be  attained.  They  do  not  claim  to  iitcsent  an  industrial  survey  of 
India;  nevcrt li-less,  they  have  set  forth  the  leading  features  of  the 
situation  in  a  way  wlucli  affords  sufficient  information  as  to  its  resources, 
the  use  made  of  tliem,  and  the  general  tendencies  of  industry  and  com- 
merce to  enable  a  reader,  even  tliough  unacquainted  witli  the  country, 
to  appreciate  the  measures  for  tlieir  e.xjjioitation  on  modern  lines  pro- 
posed in  the  rest  of  the  volume.  S])ace  does  not  allow  of  quotation, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Commission  luis  done  well  in  driving 
home  the  fact  that  India  has  never  been  a  manufacturing  country.  In 
tlie  "  golden  age  "  of  Indian  crafts,  so  often  ajjpealed  to  by  Indian 
writers  and  politicians,  skilled  workmanshi])  was  confined  to  articles 
of  luxury,  ])roduced  under  iho  ])atronage  of  the  local  Court,  and  did  not 
enter  into  tlie  general  cor^sum])tion.  The  simple  wants  of  the  village 
were  sup])lied,  as  they  mostly  are  now,  by  the  elementary  handwork 
of  the  art:isans  who  form  an  integral  i)art  of  the  village  comnnmity. 

Agriculture  has  always  been  the  j)reniier  occupation  of  India  in 
both  practice  and  sentiment.  The  Conunission  lays  strong  emphasis 
upon  the  paramount  importance  of  its  products  in  the  future  of 
nearly  all  Indian  industries.  It  is  conducted,  however,  inefficiently  on 
the  whole,  and  upon  lines  w^asteful  of  labour  and  material.  The 
Commission,  therefore,  strongly  urges  the  need  of  greatly  extending  the 
scientific  research  and  experiments  initiated  by  the  Government,  and  of 
encouraging  the  substitution  of  modern  methods  and  machinery  for 
the  antiquated  system  now  in  force,  the  object  being  to  get  a  larger 
output  and  more  valuable  ]:»roduce,  reducing,  too,  the  excessive  amount 
of  labour, now  lavished  on  the  soil.  Much  of  tlie  labour  thus  released, 
it  is  suggested,  could  be  utilized  in  manufacturing  before  export  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  now  sent  abroad  in  its  raw  condition.  Room  for 
still  more  hands  could  be  found  in  working  up  the  numerous  mineral 
l^roducts  of  India,  liitherto  almost  untouched,  and  in  bringing  into 
full  use  the  treasures  of  the  forests,  now  worked  up  to  little  more  than 
half  their  potential  value. 

The  village  comnnmity  lives  for  and  by  cultivation,  but  the  Com- 
mission does  not  fail  to  deal  out  fair  measure  to  its  body  of  artisans, 
mentioned  above,  who,  with  some  unfortunate  exceptions,  have  shown 
amazing  vitality  in  holding  their  ow^n  against  the  severe  competition  of 
foreign  manufacturers  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  for  several 
generations.  Their  survival,  therefore,  may  be  assumed  to  be  due  to 
their  adaptation  to  their  surroundings,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  report, 
because,  first,  they  produce  commodities  which  are  in  demand  and 
have  not,  so  far,  been  dis])laced  by  factory-made  goods,  and  then, 
because  they  work  under  conditions  which  they  jirefer  to  factory  life. 
Moreover,  in  some  respects  they  have  moved  with,  the  times,  in  taking 
advantage  of  modern  implements  and  materials.     The  Commission 
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proposes,  accordingly,  that  sound  education  and  teclmical  training 
should  be  brought  within  their  reach,  that  small  factories  imder 
experienced  master-workmen  should  be  fostered,  that  financial  assist- 
ance through  co-operative  or  credit  societies  should  be  organized 
amongst  them,  and  that  new  and  accessible  markets  should  be  opened 
to  their  products. 

The  village  has  been  dwelt  uj.ion  here  at  sonie  length  because  it  is 
the  unit  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  live, 
move  and  have  their  being.  The  healthy  development  of  the  indus- 
trial powers  of  the  country  all  along  the  line,  therefore,  must  reach 
the  stratum  where  it  is  most  in  touch  with  the  traditions  and  senti- 
ments of  a  stay-at-home  and  un(;ducated  population.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  promotion  of  the  higher  and  more  specialized 
forms  of  enterprise  will  be  deemed  to  have  the  first  claim  upon  the 
State.  Tlie  path  is  easier  a)id  the  results  sooner  ascertained.  The 
report,  accordingly,  enters  in  full  detail  into  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed in  regard  to  research,  education,  both  technical  and  commercial, 
and  advice  and  experiment  in  new  industrial  adventure.  It  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  Central  Department,  responsible 
for  policy  and  inauguration,  whilst  the  actual  administration  is  to 
be  decentralized  Provincially,  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
Imperial  Board.  The  agency  required  is  a  large  one,  and  special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  need  of  getting  men  with  the  best  quali- 
fications possible  in  each  branch,  which  is,  apparently,  a  task  of  some 
difficulty  at  present. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  State  through- 
out the  ground  covered  by  the  scheme  extends  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  imposed  by  Lord  Morley  and  his  successor.  The  ice 
was  broken  by  the  success  of  the  Munition  Board,  and  in  the  report 
stress  is  laid  upon  such  factors  as  the  shyness  of  Indian  capital  to 
embark  on  any  venture  outside  the  old  lines,  and  its  occasional 
justification  in  the  ignorance  and  inefficiency  with  which  sojne  of 
these  attempts  have  been  launched.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
succeeds  there,  as  elsewhere,  like  success,  and  this  want  of  initiative 
and  financial  pluck  can  be  made  good,  it  is  urged,  by  the  State 
taking  the  first  plunge  imder  all  safeguards  of  inquiry  and  experience. 
The  case  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  one.  There  is  no  principle  of  uni- 
versal applicability  involved,  and  even  in  the  highly  developed 
States  of  the  West,  as  has  been  seen  of  late,  policy  follows  necessity. 
Still  more  are  the  initiative,  stinudus  and  guidaiice  of  official  agency 
advisable  where  vast  natural  resources  are  lying  ignored  owing  to  want 
of  knowledge  of  their  uses  and  how  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  the  risk  that  as  time  goes  on,  a  highly  efficient 
State  Department  may  prove  not  elastic  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
contemporary  changes  or  progress,  as  Mr.  Wolf  suggests  in  his 
recent  work  on  co-o])erative  banks  in  India.  The  Commission  has 
provided,  however,  the  close  co-ordination  of  State  and  non-official 
experience  on  both  Central  and  ])rovincial  bodies,  and  moreover,  the 
general  awakeninu  of  (ho  c(nin1  rv  of  late  does  not  indicate  a  teiidencv 
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to  lui^  closer  any  oflK-ial  cliaiiis.  It  is  open  to  question,  too,  wlu-tlier 
t}ie  creation  of  tliis  large  and  influential  now  organization  will  not 
turn  out  one  of  the  (lilficultios  in  tlie  way  of  the  full  adoption  of  the, 
scheme.  In  sundry  places  the  new  De])artinent  impinges  on  an  older 
one,  and  departmental  self-esteem  dies  hard.  The  educational 
proposals  of  tlie  Commission  are  here  to  the  point.  The  higher 
branches  of  technical  education  have  been  the  subject  of  inquiries,  the 
results  of  which  have  not  yet  boon  considered  by  the  Government. 
They  were  jilaced,  consequently,  outside  the  purview  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  these  conclusions, 
derived  from  different  points  of  view,  may  clash  with  one  another. 
Again,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  part  of  higber  technical 
education  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  that  of 
Industry,  the  Commission  is  in  conflict  ^vith  an  important  phase  of 
caste  sentiment  and  interests.  This  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  can 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  able  Miniite  recorded  by  Pandit  M. 
Malaviya,  and  it  will  take  some  time  and  controversy  to  get  the 
test  of  practical  capacity  above  that  guaranteed  by  the  hall-mark  of 
literary  examination. 

Another  lion  in  the  path  with  which  the  Commission  was  for- 
bidden to  grapple,  is  tlie  competition  of  imported  manufactures  with 
many  of  those  the  production  of  which  wuthin  India  it  is  the  main 
object  of  the  Commission  to  establish  or  extend.  The  demand  for 
the  protection  by  tariff  of  "  infant  industries  "  is  almost  universal 
amongst  the  educated  classes  of  India,  who  have  to  count  upon  the 
equally  strenuous  opposition  of  the  powerful  shipping  interests  and 
other  "  convinced  free  traders  "  of  this  country.  A  change  of  policy 
in  this  respect  would,  as  the  Government  of  India  sapiently  put  it  in 
their  instructions,  "  very  directly  affect  tlie  fiscal  relations  of  India 
"  with  the  outside  world."  It  is  something  to  see  recognized  as  a 
policy  what  has  hitherto  been  an  article  of  faith. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  in  these  days  when  reconstructive 
authorities  think,  like  astronomers,  in  millions,  that  the  Commission 
estimates  the  ca]iital  cost  of  what  may  not  inappropriately  be  called 
the  first  steps  in  an  industrial  revolution,  at  not  more  than  a  million, 
with  half  as  much  more  spread  over  the  first  seven  years,  and  recur- 
ring charges  of,  in  the. aggregate,  about  6oo,ooo^  J.A.B. 

8. — I  Fattori  Demografici  del  Co)iflitto  Europeo.  By  Lanfranco 
Maroi.  Con  introduzione  di  Corrado  Gini.  595  pp.,  8vo.  Eonia  : 
Societa  Editrice  "  Athenseum,"  1919.     Price  i8  hre. 

Professor  Maroi  states  that  the  aim  of  his  book  is  to  examine  as 
completely  as  possible  the  phenomena  of  population  in  relation  to 
the  war,  and  in  the  introductory  chapter  he  suggests  that  in  these 
phenomena  may  be  found  the  primary  causes  of  every  war.  This 
idea  is  expanded  in  an  ingenious  and  interesting  manner  in  Corrado 
Gini's  preface,  which,  however,  makes  little  attempt  to  bring  the 
hypothesis  into  relation  with  the  available  figures,  but  takes  the 
line  that  since  the  ostensible  grounds  of~  w^ar  have  changed  their 
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character  in  each  historical  period,  the  inference  is  that  some 
fundamental  force  was  always  the  prime,  though  perhaps  the  uncon- 
scious motive  ;  and  that  a  demographical  one  best  satisfies  the  con- 
ditions. The  material  necessary  for  estimating  the  value  of  this 
theory  is  embodied  in  the  detailed  facts  and  statistics  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  These,  again,  are  not  definitely  built  up 
by  the  author  into  evidence  of  bis  contention,  but  are,  as  it  were,  the 
bricks  with  which  the  reader  is  invited  to  experiment.  In  a  general 
sense,  it  is  easy  to  refer  the  recent  conflict  to  the  expansion  of  the 
German  nation  and  its  consequent  desire  for  a  profitable  outlet, 
but  the  precise  relation  of  all  the  complex  demographical  facts 
to  the  outbreak  of  war  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to 
estimate. 

It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  Government  causes  of  most,  if 
not  of  all  wars  lie  deeper  than  the  acknowledged  motives  ;  specific 
grievances  and  sudden  events  bring  about  a  war  only  between 
nations  already  in  a  state  of  antagonism,  conscious  or  sub-conscious, 
Germany's  decision  for  war  in  1914  was  not  the  result  of  momentary 
conditions  but  the  outcome  of  a  whole  policy,  itself  determined  by 
the  special  manner  of  the  nation's  development  and  its  relation  to 
that  of  other  powers.  In  short,  the  war  is  generally  recognized  to 
have  been  the  sudden  boiling  over,  at  a  critical  point,  of  Germany's 
economic  and  political  ambitions — that  the  fire  may  have  been 
deliberately  heated  does  not  vitiate  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  It 
can  be  shown  that  the  economic  and  political  factors  were  closely 
related  to,  and  may  even  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  and  a  con- 
sequence of,  the  underlying  demographical  conditions.  The  question 
is  by  no  means  simply  numerical.  Disturbances  arise,  in  the  political 
as  in  the  physical  world,  from  a  want  of  equilibrium,  and  demographical 
equilibrium,  both  as  between  different  parts  or  grades  of  one  nation, 
and  as  between  separate  nations,  is  unstable.  When  the  balance  is 
sufficiently  tilted,  political  changes,  if  not  actual  war,  inevitably  fol- 
low. What  is  called  by  the  author  the  ricamhio,  i.e.,  exchange, 
between  the  various  soci-il  classes,  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  balancing  process,  and  this  continuous  transference  is  in  the 
main  an  ascending  current  from  the  lower  and  more  prolific  strata  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  the  less  fertile  classes  above. 

Professor  Maroi  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  popula- 
tion movements  in  the  lately  combatant  nations,  and  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion. As  might  be  expected,  a  large  part  of  tlie  work  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  German  immigration,  the  peculiar  character  of  which  is 
appropriately  described  as  infiltration.  The  deliberate  organization, 
during  the  last  thirty  years  or  so,  of  this  movement  in  the  interests  of 
German  predominance  seejns  at  first  to  contradict  the  theory  of  a 
genuine  demographical  "  urge  "  for  wax  ;  but  it  is  fairly  argued  that 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  po])ulation,  in  contributing  to  the  jiros- 
perity  whicli  followed  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  at  oiue  indui'cd  a 
greed  for  power  and  tlominion,  and  presented  the  means  of  gratifi- 
YOI^.  LXXXII.      PAKT  IV.  2   T 
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cation.  It  is  iiotahlc,  l)y  tli<'  way,  tJiat  (icniiHii  iiiiiiiifiratioii 
(liiuinislicdduriiifi  tlic  period  of  tlic  {greatest  natural  incrfasf.  This 
l)c<^an  in  the  nineties,  and  eoincidr'd  with  the  great  industrial,  coni- 
juereial,  and  agrieidtural  expansion  made  jtossihle  hy  the  conquests 
of  1870,  and  tlie  unification  of  \\v  iMnpire,  so  that  the  excess  j)Oj>ula- 
tion  was  easily  absorbed  in  ])iodu(tion.  But  if  the  stream  of 
emigrants  was  quantitatively  less — and,  in  fact,  it  steadily  diminished 
down  to  the  date  of  the  war,  falling  from  120,000  in  1891  to  18,000 
in  1912  its  cpuility  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  effects  of 
both  emigration  and  immigration  depend  on  th(;  relative  conditions 
in  tlie  countries  ctnicerned.  Kmigration  is  stimulated  in  a  vigorous 
expanding  ])0])ulation,  whose  sur])lus  energy  goes  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  newer  and  less  po])ulous  countries.  But  emigration 
also  takes  place  from  countries  which,  poor  demographically,  are 
yet  poorer  in  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  such  emigrants,  drawn 
from  the  lowest  social  layers,  fill  the  lowest  places  in  the  country 
where  tliey  settle,  while  the  land  they  have  abandoned  grows  weaker 
still,  and  becomes  liable  to  invasion  by  strange  races.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  German  immigration  into  Poland,  where,  of  course, 
political  factors  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  conditions  which 
invited  and  enabled  it  ;  and  the  difference  between  Italian  and 
Crernian  immigration  in  the  United  States  affords  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle.  German  immigrants  in  all  countries  are 
drawn  from  efficient  classes — skilled  workmen,  technicians,  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  well-trained  clerks,  actual  or  potential  heads  of 
businesses,  and  they  have  everywhere  tended  to  form  well-organized 
national  groups,  retaining  their  German  character  and  customs  and 
maintaining,  usually,  a  close  relationship  with  the  Fatherland. 
Professor  Maroi  lays  great  stress  on  the  influential  character  of  his 
"  colonization,"  but  the  actual  results  seem  to  discount  its  inijjortance 
as  far  as  the  war  is  concerned  On  the  contrary,  the  war  would  seem 
to  have  interrupted  a  process  of  peaceful  conquest,  for  the  infiltration 
into  other  lands  bid  fair  to  end  by  securing  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  Germany.  Apparently,  when  w^ar  broke  out, 
the  Germanization  had  not  gone  far  enough  to  determine  the  issue 
or  to  affect,  to  any  vital  extent,  the  policy,  for  instance,  of  the  United 
States.  Professor  Maroi  does  not  touch  on  this  ineffectiveness,  but 
the  failure  of  the  Germans  in  America  to  fulfil  their  Government's 
expectations  may  presumably  be  attributed  to  the  assimilative 
capacity  characteristic  of  the  American  as  of  all  young  and  strong 
nations,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  definite  organization  of  the  German 
immigrants  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  The  earlier  genera- 
tions were  more  easily  absorbed,  and  nmch  intermarriage  took  place 
eo  that  of  the  16,000,000  or  so  persons  in  the  United  States  with 
German  blood  only  8,000,000  count  as  "  German  Americans,"'  and  of 
these  only  half  are  German  born.  The  effective  pull  of  tlie  Father- 
land in  a  powerful  country  like  the  United  States  may  be  expected  to 
lessen  rapidly  in  the  case  of  those  immigrating  for  the  sake  of  their 
own     advancement,    however    loyal    tliey    may   appear   as    regards 
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sentimental  accessories.  But,  the  war  apart,  there  is  jio  doubt  that 
the  character  of  German  immigration — quasi-colonial,  in  other 
peoples'  lands — has  worked  to  Germany's  advantage,  in  contrast 
to  the  state  of  France,  whose  colonies,  as  Professor  Maroi  shows, 
were  a  source  of  weakness  from  the  time  when  the  decrease  in  her 
birth-rate  rendered  her  unable  to  colonize  them  effectively.  This 
was  the  real  reason  why,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were 
taken  from  her  with  comparative  ease.  In  the  same  way,  England's 
colonial  success  is  attributed  by  the  author  to  an  almost  perfect 
balance  between  her  population  increase  and  the  economic  and 
territorial  expansion  for  which  it  was  instinctively  utilized. 

The  grave  decrease  in  the  French  birth-rate  may  be  considered  to 
have  played  a  large  part  in  Germany's  determination  for  war  ;  it 
multiplied  the  value  of  the  German  numerical  increase  (which  had 
been  so  far  maintained  in  spite  of  a  steadily  decreasing  birth-rate)  and 
tempted  invasion  both  by  making  it  appear  tolerably  easy,  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  rich  but  sj^arsely  populated  land  under  the  nose  of 
a  people  closely  packed  on  a  much  poorer  soil.  The  numerical 
inferiority,  moreover,  resulted  in  an  intensified  military  inferiority 
— one  not  only  of  number  but  of  efficiency — since  the  standard  of 
efficiency  had  to  be  lowered  in  order  to  maintain  the  French  Army 
even  in  that  proportion  to  the  German  which  it  bore  in  1914.  The 
difference  in  average  quality  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
France  was  recruiting  79  per  cent,  of  her  male  population  against 
Germany's  30  per  cent. 

The  motive  at  the  root  of  German  infiltration  is  particularly  well 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  where  there  was  no  question  of 
surplus  space  beckoning  to  surplus  population.  The  immigrants 
insinuated  themselves  into  an  already  teeming  area,  and  the  immi- 
gration, as  the  war  clearly  showed,  was  of  a  purely  economic  and 
political  character — was,  in  fact,  designed  to  end  in  Belgium's 
economic  union  with  or  subjugation  to  Germany,  and  also  in  her 
conversion  into  a  military  vantage-point  of  the  Empire.  There  is 
no  space  to  show  how  Professor  Maroi  traces  the  course  and  methods 
of  German  infiltration  in  these  and  other  countries,  including  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Denmark,  Russian,  Turkey,  Africa,  and  India. 
His  statements  are  su])ported  by  a  mass  of  figures  and  by  citations 
from  other  writers,  and  the  facts  are  brought  out  in  an  interesting 
and  striking  way,  though  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  repetition.  A 
new  side  of  the  subject  enters  with  the  ap])lication  of  the  author's 
theory  to  Austria-Hungary,  where  the  '"  dcmographical  factor  "  is 
not  concerned  with  emigration,  but  with  the  clash  of  nationalities 
inside  the  Empire.  In  other  words,  the  "  in-equilibrium  "  was 
internal,  and,  as  iji  tlie  Balkans,  chiefly  a  question  of  "  irre- 
dentisms." 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  book  is  niarred 
by  a  number  of  printer"?  errors  in  addition  Id  those  notetl  in  the 
list  of  errata.  Many  of  tho  nii.stakes  oi'cur  in  l^jiulish  and  French 
words,  ])ut  several  ligures  arc  al.^o  misprinted.  t'.T. 

::  1-  -2 
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[)  Jtussid  :  .1  S' nil  If  Socinl  iiiul  /  niliishidl.  liv  A.  N.  Drew. 
I8.S  ))|).  jjoiuloii  :  Siiiipkiiis,  Murslial!,  JlaiiiilttJii,  Kf-nt  and  (j). 
Ltd.,  1918.     Prices*.  Cxi.  net. 

Commercial  Russia.  By  William  Henry  Bealdc  27M  pp. 
London  :  Constaljlc  and  Co.,  1918.     Price  lo.s.  Or/,  net. 

Tlie  output  of  hooks  offering  "  i)iter|)r'^tat'ons  "'  of  liussia  and 
its  peoples  to  British  readers,  or  survfivinj;  its  economic  resources 
and  the  field  which  its  j)resents  for  British  commercial  enter])rise, 
is  hecoming  very  large,  and  ])resents  a  pleasing  diversity,  in  respect 
of  hoth  the  length  and  de])th  of  the  authors'  knowledge  of  the 
country  of  which  they  write.  This  diversity  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  two  volumes  before  us.  Mr.  Drew  claims  to  have  been  engaged 
in  business  in  Russia  for  twenty-five  vears,  and  to  liave  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  Russian,  the  result  of  a  "  fortunate  linguistic  faculty."' 
Apparently  Mr.  Beable's  only  visit  to  Russia  was  one  of  six  months' 
duration  in  1916  ;  he  started  with  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  though  he  covered  much  ground  and  has  consulted 
a  good  many  authorities,  it  is  obvious  that  the  knowledge  on  which 
his  book  is  based  cannot  be  more  than  superficial.  Mr.  Beable 
remarks  that  "  the  marvellous  changes  of  the  past  few  years  have 
"  entirely  altered  the  whole  situation  in  Russia.  The  man  who 
''  '  knew  Russia  '  before  the  w^ar  does  not  know  it  now-."  This 
might  be  advanced  as  a  reason  for  relying  on  the  new  observer  more 
than  the  old,  if  it  were  true.  But  national  characteristics  do  not 
change  rapidly,  however  catastrophic  political  changes  may  be  ; 
])articularly  is  this  the  case  in  a  country  whose  peoples,  as  both  Mr. 
Beable  and  Mr.  Drew  point  out,  are  to  a  large  extent  oriental.  Mr. 
Beable's  book  contains  a  substantial  amount  of  information,  though 
little  that  is  new,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  those  manufacturers  and 
traders  to  whom  Russia  has  hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  name. 
It  will  tell  them  something  of  the  geogra})hical  facts  of  Russia 
(the  map  at  the  end  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  value),  about  train 
services  and  the  character  of  the  hotels,  the  commercial  practices 
and  law  before  the  Revolution,  and  the  markets  for  various  kinds 
of  British  goods  (as  to  which  liberal  use  is  made  of  Consular  Reports)  ; 
and  so  regarded  it  has  distinct  merits.  B\it  it  is  all  on  the  surface, 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  other  works  of  its  class  recently  published,  its 
value  as  a  guide  to  the  new  Russia  now  being  shaped  may  be 
doubted. 

Mr.  Beable  was  convinced  that  the  Russian  tariff  after  the  war 
would  discriminate  in  favour  of  the  Allies  against  the  Central 
Powers.  It  may  be  noted  that  on  p.  5  "  it  is  fairly  certain  "  to 
make  such  discrimination,  whilst  on  p.  7  "  discriminating  duties 
"  will  undoubtedly  be  levied  against  the  Central  Powers  " — a 
striking  instance  of  the  rapid  growth  of  faith.  The  financial  position 
of  Russia  is  stated,  on  p.  11.  on  Russian  authoritv.  to  be  very  far 
from  alarming.  This  seems  to  have  been  written  in  Januarv, 
1918,  when,  as  Mr.  Beable  admits,  the  political  position  was  ex- 
tremely obscure  and  he  was  reluctant  to  venture  into  prophecy  ; 
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but  he  shared  the  confidence  of  a  good  many  observers  at  that 
time,  and  to-day,  in  Russia's  political  recovery  and  rapid  economic 
development. 

We  observe  that  on  p.  3  Mr.  Beable  has  the  following 
passage  : — 

"  Incidentally,  I  would  recommend  anyone  to  ajjproach  the 
"  Foreign  Office  rather  than  the  Board  of  Trade  for  any  assistance, 
'■  even  in  commercial  matters.  The  support  asked  from  the  latter 
"  department,  and  refused,  was  readily  granted  by  the  former. 
"  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
"  under  its  present  political  administration,  is  of  very  little  help 
"  to  the  British  manufacturer,  and  its  information,  when  it  has 
"  any  to  give,  is  usually  qualified  and  of  little  vahie,  if  not 
"  entirely  unreliable.  It  is  now  demanding  a  fee  of  ten  guineas 
"  a  year  for  information  that  should  be  available  free  to  any 
"  British  manufacturer  from  a  public  department  sujjported  by 
*'  taxes." 

We  have  no  wish  to  make  this  passage  a  test  of  Mr.  Beable's 
general  accuracy,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Department  had  become  the  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade  ;  that  it  was  as  much  a  Department  of 
the  Foreign  Office  as  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  that  its  information 
was  derived  from  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  of  the 
Foreign  Office  ;  that  the  "  political  "  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Office  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  that  every 
British  manufacturer  who  applied  for  specific  information  obtained 
it  then  (as  now)  free  of  charge  ;  and  that  the  Department  has  never 
at  any  time  demanded  a  fee  of  ten  guineas  a  year  for  information. 
A  fee  of  tivo  guineas  is  charged  to  manufacturers  who  desire  to 
have  information  sent  to  them  regularly,  but  this  covers  a  subscrip- 
tion to  a  Journal  published  at  6d.  a  week. 

Mr.  Drew's  little  book  is  of  quite  a  different  character.  Two- 
thirds  of  it  are  devoted  to  an  "  inter])retation  "  of  Russian  life 
and  character  ;  the  remaining  one-third  deals  briefly  with  taxation, 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions,  agriculture,  forestry,  minerals, 
and  miscellaneous  industries — all  are  only  lightly  touched  upon 
and  statistics  are  avoided.  The  really  valuable  portion  of  the  book 
is  the  first  part,  in  which  Mr.  Drew  discusses  a  number  of  social  and 
political  questions,  wliich  are  sufficiently  indicated  ])y  such  Cha]itor 
headings  as  "  Mysticism,"  "  Character,"  "  Morality,"  "  Education," 
"  The  Jewish  Problem,"  "  The  German  Russians."  It  is  an  un- 
pretending volume,  but  more  really  illuminating  than  many  of  the 
books  on  Russia  which  we  have  read,  and  under  the  somewhat 
inappro])riate  title  of  "  The  Evohition  of  the  Tsardoiu  and  the  Cult 
"  of  the  Tsar  "  there  is  a  very  suggestive  (if  limited)  study  of  the 
Russian  peasant  and  a  really  graphic  little  sketch  of  a  typical  vdlage. 
And  Mr.  Drew  shares  Mr.  Beable's  ojttimism. 

r.A. 
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10.  The  Coiilrol  oj  llic  I)iiiik  TkkIc  ill  liiilain  .  <t  Conliihidion 
to  Natioiiitl  KJlivieticy  tliirin;/  llie  (linU  War,  1915-lH.  J'.y  Henry 
Carter,  with  ;i  rrcface  hy  Loid  J)"Ahcnioii.  Second  Jvlition. 
xix-[-31o  ])]).,  8vo.  London:  J^ongniun.s,  Green  and  Co.,  I'Jlii. 
Price  4s.  6d. 

"  l)rink  is  doinj^  us  more  damage  in  the  war  than  all  the  German 
"' suhmarines  jmt  together."  "We  are  fighting  Germany,  Austria, 
"  and  Drijdc  :  and.  as  far  as  1  can  sec,  the  gi-eatest  of  these  three 
■'deadly  foes  is  Drink."  These  words,  spoken  by  Mr.  Lloyd  (Jeorge 
in  the  early  part  of  1915,  rang  through  the  country,  and  tlieir  quota- 
tion now  will  recall  the  controversies  waged  over  the  drink  question 
in  those  early  days  of  the  war,  and  the  gropings  of  the  Government  to 
find  a  means  of  checking  aiid  diminisliing  the  evil.  For  evil  it 
undoubtedly  was.  Examples  were  adduced  by  the  Government  of 
its  effect  in  reducing  the  output  of  goods  and  services  required  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  though  these  examj)les  were  angrily 
declared  by  labour  leaders  to  be  grossly  partial  and  exaggerated, 
the  state  of  affairs  indicated  by  them  was  so  serious  as  finally  to 
compel  drastic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  At  first  the 
Government  moved  timidly — or  was  it  warily  ? — for  opposition  was 
great  and  determined.  Kestrictive  powers  were,  of  course,  exercised 
by  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  over  drinking  by  members  of  the 
Forces.  A  small  legislative  extension  was  secured  of  the  powers  of 
the  Licensing  Justices  over  the  closing  of  public  houses;  appeals  were 
made  to  patriotism  and  public  spirit  ;  the  "  King's  pledge  "  to 
abstain  from  alcoholic  liquors  during  the  war  was  taken  by  numbers 
of  people.  All  this,  however,  was  simply  "  nibbling  "  at  the  problem, 
and  in  April,  1915,  the  Government  boldly  produced  a  plan  for 
reducing  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  heavy  increases  in 
the  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  and  for  controlling  completely  the 
liquor  traffic  in  areas  where  war  material  was  produced  or  trans- 
ported, and  where  men  of  the  Forces  were  encamjied.  The  tax 
part  of  the  scheme  was  so  strongly  opposed,  particularly  by  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned,  but  the  "  control  " 
proposals  were  saved,  and  out  of  them  emerged  the  "  Central  Control 
"  Board  (Liquor  Traffic),"  established,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lord  D'Abernon,  in  June,  1915. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  under  notice  is  a  record  of  the  problems 
that  confronted  the  Board,  and  of  its  methods  of  tackling  them. 
As  the  author,  himself  a  member  of  the  Board,  rightly  points  out, 
tlie  Board  was  not  a])pointed  to  evolve  and  apply  a  temperance 
policy,  but  to  safeguard  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  labour  in  all 
processes  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  war,  so  far  as  this  efficiency 
was  threatened  by  "  the  lure  of  drink  "  and  the  absence  of  proper 
facilities  for  securing  wholesome  nourishment. 

The  country  is  familiar  with  most  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Board  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  The  hours  of  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks 
were  sharply  curtailed,  in  Scotland  to  less  than  half  the  normal, 
and  in   England  and   AVales  to  about  one-third  ;   "  treating  "  was 
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l)roliil)iU'(l  ;  tlic  "boiuifiiie  traveller"  cea.ved  to  be  able  to  refresh 
himself  outside  the  author!  ed  hours  of  ordinary  sale  ;  whisky 
became  anaemic.  On  the  constructive  side  the  Board,  in  some  localities 
(Gretna,  Carlisle,  Enfield,  and  Cromarty  Firth  area),  became  sole 
vendor  of  alcoholic  drink.^,  and  it  established  and  maintained 
canteens.  Among  its  lees  well-known,  but  by  no  means  least  useful, 
activities,  was  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  committee  to  inves- 
tigate scientifically  the  effects  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  organism,  and  more  particularly  on  health  and  industrial 
efficiency.  By  the  time  the  Armistice  was  signed  in  November, 
1918,  over  38,000,000  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  .were  subject 
to  the  Board's  orders  (the  Board  did  not  exercise  its  powers  in 
Ireland). 

The  Board's  doings  and  its  methods  of  functioning,  from  its 
inception  down  to  March,  1917,  are  faithfully  chronicled  by  Mr. 
Carter,  and  with  sufficient  detail  to  make  the  record  a  highly  valuable 
social  and  historical  document.  (Some  Orders  subsequent  to 
March,  1917,  are  quoted  or  summarised  in  Appendices.)  Mr.  Carter 
is  evidently  satisfied  with  the  Board's  accompHshments,  and  both 
the  evidence  recounted  in  the  book,  and  general  observation,  enable 
it  to  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Liquor  Control  Board  (to  give  it  a 
less  cumbersome  title)  has  justified  its  appointment  and  "  made 
"  good."  Mr.  Carter  ends  with  a  plea  that  the  experience  gained  by 
the  Board  in  the  matter  of  State  control  of  the  drink  trade'shall  not 
"  go  for  naught  "  in  the  years  to  come,,  when  the  Arts  of  Peace  will 
make  no  less  demand  on  national  efiort  than  the  Art  of  War  has 
done. 

Two  small  suggestions  may  be  offered  in  order  that  a  future 
edition  may  enhance,  if  only  by  a  little,  the  already  great  value 
of  the  book.  In  discussing  the  consumption  of  spirits  and  beer  in 
recent  years  (page  255)  figures  for  financial  years  (ending  March  31) 
are  used,  in  which  "  forestalments  "  of  spirits  arc  a  disturbing 
inffiience.  Mr.  Carter  gives  no  hint  of  the  extent  of  the  forestal- 
ments, and  as  calendar  year  figures  are  (nearly  always)  free  of  this 
complication  it  might  have  been  l)etter  to  have  used  them.  The 
second  suggestion  is  that,  since  the  book  will  undoubtedly  become 
a  standard  work  of  reference,  it  would  be  useful  to  expand  the 
highly  condensed  summaries,  given  in  the  Ap])endices,  of  official 
Orders  relating  to  the  supply  and  control  of  drink  since  Marcli,  1917, 
and  give  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  th'\se  Orders.  A.D.W. 

11. — Co-opemlion  for  Fanners.  By  Lionel  Smith-Gordon,  ]\r.A. 
(Oxon.).  xiv  -j-  247  pp.,  8vo.  London  :  AVilliams  and  Norgate, 
1918.     Price  6s.  net. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society,  and  Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Uoference  Lil)rary. 
Mr.  Smith  Gordon  is  well  qualified  to  describe  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  excellent  movement  for  ag*icultural  co-ojieration  in 
Ireland  due  to  the  cncruix'  and  forc'sitjht  of  Sir  lloiarc  Phmkctl.      He 
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iiifonns  us  iliut  over  i  ,000  societies,  witli  iiicire  tliaii  ioo.<k)o  jikjii- 
bers,  have  been  organized.  Of  these,  there  existed  in  1910  356 
co-o])erative  creameries,  with  a  turnover  of  ,}, 500,000/.  ;  234  agri- 
cultural societies,  with  a  turnover  of  481,000/.,  and  224  credit 
societies,  whose  loan  capital  amounted  to  50,000/.  In  addition, 
there  were  loi  other  societies  of  the  class  in  Ireland,  and  tlie  total 
turnover  of  the  movement  is  estimated  at  8,000,000/. 

Similar  agricultural  organization  societies  have  been  established 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  extent  of  their  activities  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  of  the  179  industrial  and  ])rovident 
societies  registered  in  1916,  68  were  affiliated  to  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society,  founded  1901,  27  to  the  Scottish, 
founded  1905,  and  39  to  the  Irish,  founded  1894.  Comparing  the 
returns  of  1916  with  those  of  1913,  as  published  by  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  the  number  of  agricultural  societies 
increased  from  798  to  1,011,  their  total  sales  from  5,396,600/.  to 
11,009,000/.,  their  salts  of  jjioduce  from  3,321,000/.  to  6,407,000/., 
the  surplus  on  the  year's  working  from  39,000/.  to  177,000/.,  and 
their  share  and  loan  capital  from  627,000/.  to  816,000/. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that,  since  the  impuh:e  given 
to  the  movement  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  it  has  assumed  a  different 
form  from  the  various  earlier  attempts  at  co-operative  farming, 
which  in  general  were  failures  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Smith-Gordon's  useful  book  that  in  brief  space  it  not  only  sets  forth 
the  history  of  that  movement,  but  also  gives  much  practical  guidance 
to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  embark  on  it,  which  may  protect 
them  from  a  similar  experience  to  that  of  those  early  attempts. 
In  times  like  the  present,  when  the  future  of  all  industries  is  un- 
certain, a  work  assisting  in  the  promotion  of  co-operative  enterprise 
upon  sound  lines  should  be  especially  welcome. 

E.B. 

12. —  Unemployment  and  American  Trade  Unions.  By  D.  P. 
Smelser,  Ph.D.  154  pp.,  8vo.  Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1919. 

This  monograph  is  Number  i  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Series  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science, 
and  w^as  prepared  by  the  author  while  a  member  of  the  Economic 
Seminary  of  that  University.  He  has  since  then  supplemented 
the  information  thus  gained  by  personal  enquiry  of  the  officials  of 
American  trade  unions.  The  statistics  of  unemployment  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  collected  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  arc,  in  his  opinion,  of  doubtful 
value.  They  show  fluctuations  from  month  to  month  and  from 
year  to  year,  and  disparities  in  the  returns  obtained  by  different 
States,  that  render  them  inapplicable  for  practical  use.  The 
attempts  of  individual  Trade  Unions  to  collect  statistics  of  unemploy- 
ment from  their  members  have  also  frequently  failed.  The  only 
data  of  this  kind  wluch  he  foinid  it  possible  to  utilise  in  his  study 
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of  the  question  were  tliose  of  the  Bricklayers,  the  Pattern  Makers, 
and  the  Flint  Glass  Workers.  From  tliese  he  deduces  the  conclusion 
that  the  generalization  of  Sir  W.  H.  Beveridge  that  "  trades  most 
"  regularly  affected  by  seasonal  movement  from  month  to  month 
"  are  those  least  affected  by  cyclical  fluctuation  from  year  to  year,"' 
does  not  hold  true  for  the  United  States  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  further  enquiry  would  support  this  view. 

The  policy  of  the  Trade  Unions  with  regard  to  unemployment 
has  been  directed  towards  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  workmen 
among  whom  the  employment  is  to  be  divided  and  the  increasing  the 
total  amount  of  employment.  Their  action  in  the  first  direction 
has  been  built  upon  the  work  fund  theory  ;  they  have  agitated  for  a 
restriction  of  immigration,  and  even  discouraged  additions  to  their 
ranks.  In  the  second  direction,  they  have  endeavoured  to  restrict 
output,  to  shorten  the  normal  working  day,  and  to  regulate  overtime. 
Dr.  Smelser  gives  many  instances  from  the  rules  of  the  unions  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  several  methods  have  been  pursued. 
He  doubts  whether  restriction  of  output  afiects  unemployment  to 
any  extent.  Trade  Unionists  admit  that  the  shorter  working 
day  has  not  done  so.  The  abolition  of  overtime  has  had  the  contrary 
efiect  to  that  expected  by  the  Trade  Unions. 

Few  trade  unions  have  organized  employment  bureaux  ;  but 
some  of  the  larger  unions  employ  a  business  agent,  one  of  whose 
activities  is  to  fulfil  the  function  of  such  a  bureau.  The  business 
agent  goes  further  than  the  ordinary  employment  bureau  official, 
who  has  to  w^ait  in  the  office  for  offers  of  employment ;  for  he  goes 
about  to  discover  opportunities,  and,  being  a  specialist  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  own  trade  and  of  the  members  of  his  union,  is  more 
efficient.  His  services  are  of  value  to  the  employers  as  well  as  to 
the  men.  The  men  themselves  are  bound  by  the  constitution  of 
their  unions  to  assist  each  other  to  secure  emj)loymcnt.  They  meet 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  union  to  discuss  the  prospects  of  their 
trade. 

State  employment  bureaux  were  first  established  by  Ohio  in 
1890,  and  since  then  22  States  and  25  cities  have  created  similar 
agencies ;  but  Dr.  Smelser  is  of  opinion  that  the  Trade  I^nions 
would  have  an  advantage  over  other  existing  employment  bureaux 
in  connecting  their  unem])loyed  members  with  employers  in  iu>ed 
of  men,  if  they  would  only  fully  develop  their  resources  in  that 
direction.  He  describes  in  some  detail  the  methods  adopted  by 
certain  unions  to  obtain  employment  for  members  in  places  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  it.  They  liave  organized  a  system  of  travelling 
loans  and  benefits.  The  report  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour 
gives  250,000?.  as  the  amount  expended  for  this  purpose  in  the 
thirteen  years  1903-15  ;  but-  \\w  author  considers  that  the  system  has 
been,  generally  speaking,  a  failure.  The  statistics  of  the  Cigar  i\rakors" 
Union  given  for  the  year  1911  showed  :  -  Loans,  10,213/.;  amount 
impaid,  21,844?.  The  Leather  Workers  discontinued  the  ])riu'tice 
in  1905,  after  seven  vfars'  working,  duritiu  wliich   thev  h;ul   lent 
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^,113/.  oiilv.  Dr.  Siiii'Iscr  (li.scus.ses  tit  l»iigtli  the  causi-s  which 
have  opcrattid  to  hinder  the  inovcmcnt  of  unionist  worknifii  from 
one  cit  V  to  iUiDthcr,  and  tlie  indliods  which  liavc  hccn  udojiled  to 
secure  ljy  utlicr  means  a  distribution  of  emjjloyment. 

He  contrasts  unfavourably  the  development  of  beneficiary 
features  in  American  trade  unions  with  that  of  Eurojjean  trade 
unions,  especially  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  (pioting  the  returns 
of  the  Chief  Registrar  for  the  year  lliO.S.  Later  returns  show  a 
considerable  decline  in  the  amount  ex[)ended  by  our  700  (or  so) 
trade  unions  on  unemployed,  travelling,  and  emigration  benefit, 
which  was,  in  1914,  885,362/.  ;  in  1915,  294,520/.  ;  and  in  191G 
only  120,164/.  Unemployment  benefit  alone  cost  is.  9(/.  per  member 
in  1915  and  only  Sd.  in  1916.  This  decline,  probably  due  to  war 
conditions,  does  not  materially  affect  the  result. 

Dr.  Smelser's  essay  contains  much  useful  and  suggestive  infor- 
mation. E.B. 

13. — A  Maxograpli  011  Itidian  Railway  Rales.  Bv  S.  C  Ghose. 
595  ])]).  Calcutta  :  Supcrintciidcnt  of  Government  Printing, 
1918. 

Mr.  Ghose's  monograph  is  a  mine  of  detailed  information,  and 
should  prove  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
working  of  railways  in  India.  But  the  self-denying  ordinance 
by  which  the  author  has  limited  himself  to  "  plain  statements  of 
"  facts  "  anel  has  avoided  "  as  far  as  possible  any  suggestions  as 
"  to  future  action,"  lessens  its  interest  to  the  general  reader.  What 
that  intelligent  person  would  have  liked  to  find  woultl  have  been 
a  comparison  of  Indian  with  English  and  American  rates,  and  an 
enquiry  how  far  the  differences  are  justified  by  variations  in  the  cost 
of  construction,  in  working  expenses,  and  in  the  average  income 
of  the  class  of  people  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  travelling  public 
is  flrawn.  A  matter  of  even  greater  interest  woulel  have  been  the 
bearing  of  Indian  experience  en  nationalization  pro])Osals.  For- 
tunately, a  certain  amount  of  information  on  both  questions  can  be 
extracted  by  an  observant  reader,  and  Mr.  Ghose  has  not  wholly 
refrained  from  pertinent  criticisms. 

The  construction  of  railways  was  mainly  carried  out  by  private 
companies,  aideel  by  a  Government  guarantee  of  a  minimum  rate 
of  interest.  These  companies  received  long  leases,  at  the  expiry 
of  which  the  State  was  entitleel  to  buy  out  the  shareholders.  Of 
a  total  mileage  of  34,000  it  now  owns  26,000,  but  in  most  cases 
contracts  for  working  the  lines  have  been  given  to  the  former  pro- 
prietors, who  have  been  alloweel  to  retain  a  considerable  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  results. 

Any  Government  w^hich  allows  private  persons  to  undertake  a 
business  of  the  sort  is  bound  in  the  interests  of  the  public  to  exercise 
strict  control.  Tlie  Indian  Government  as  guarantor  had  the 
further  duty  of  protecting  the  tax})ayer.  From  the  first,  therefore, 
it  fixed  maxinuim  and  mininnim  rates.     But  the  difference  between 
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tliein  was  so  wide  that  the  coiupaiiies  were,  in  fact,  left  a  very  free 
hand.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  third-class  passenger 
and  the  two  lowest  classes  of  goods  rates.  These,  with  specially 
low  rates  for  coal,  cover  all  traffic  of  importance.  Before  1917 
the  third-class  passenger  fare  could  not  exceed  ^d.  or  fall  below  Id. 
per  mile.  The  rates  actually  charged  varied  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fifth  of  a  penny.  This  may  be  contrasted  with  the  English  pre- 
war statutory  penny  rate  and  the  actual  average  English  rate 
of  four-fifths  of  a  penny  in  1£03  quoted  by  Mr.  Ghose.  Eoughly. 
the  proportion  is  as  1  :  5,  and,  low  as  the  Indian  rate  looks,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Indian  traveller  pays  more,  having  regard  to  h.is 
income,  than  the  English.  The  figures  in  Appendix  V  show  that 
the  traffic  is  sufficiently  profitable,  the  average  gain  per  unit  per 
mile  being  about  one-twelfth  of  a  penny.  In  1917  the  maximum 
was  raised  by  33  per  cent,  in  order  to  reduce  travelling  during  the 
war.  But  the  income  continued  to  expand,  and  such  reduction 
in  the  number  of  passengers  as  occurred  may  have  been  due  to  the 
running  of  fewer  trains.  Mr.  Ghose  thinks  it  may  be  well  to  revert 
to  the  old  rates,  at  least  in  the  case  of  long  journeys,  otherwise  he 
fears  the  pilgrim  traffic  may  be  affected.  Pilgriniages  are  an 
important  source  of  revenue,  playing  the  part  occui)ied  at  home  by 
excursions  to  the  seaside. 

In  1903  the  Indian  Government  obtained  from  an  English 
expert,  Mr.  T.  Eobertson,  a  report  on  its  railway  policy.  According 
to  his  figures  the  goods  rates  for  merchandise  and  minerals  were 
respectively  28  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding  English  rates. 
Apparently  in  1903  American  were  lower  than  Indian  rates,  and 
Mr.  Eobertson  advised  heavy  reductions.  The  Government  did 
not  go  as  far  as  he  suggested,  but  the  pre-war  rate  for  coal  was 
40  per  cent.,  and  that  for  wheat,  oilseeds,  and  raw  cotton  20  per 
cent,  below  those  in  force  ten  years  earlier.  The  reduction  has  been 
justified  by  a  steady  rise  of  tonnage  carried  and  of  income.  The 
wheat  rate  seems  quite  suitable,  and  any  small  change  in  it  would 
have  an  insignificant  effect  on  the  ])rice  of  Indian  wheat  in  the 
English  market  as  compared  with  that  ])roduced  by  the  violent 
fiuctuations  of  sea  freight. 

Mr.  Ghose  evidently  tliinks  that  the  Government  has  sometimes 
failed  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  native  ])roducers.  He  quotes 
rates  applied  to  oilseeds  and  raw  cotton,  which  seem  to  give  an 
artificial  stimulus  to  exportation,  for  whicli  there  is  no  a})parent 
justification.  Probably  Sir  Thomas  llollamrs  Committei^  has 
considered  the  matter. 

Op])onents  of  nationalization  might  find  .some  arguments  in 
Chajjter  VI 11  and  A])])endix  IV,  which  deal  with  the  economics  of 
transportation.  But.  whateviT  defects  may  exist,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  broadly  s})eaking,  the  policy  of  State  railways  has 
in  India  justified  itself.  Neither  the  employees  nor  the  general 
public  have  been  in  a  position  to  exercise  such  undue  pressure  on 
the  Government  as   mav   iinpctil   the  success  of  nationalizal  ion   in 
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J<]ii<,'liiiHl.  Ill  rcccjit  yciiFK  tlii^  laxjmyfr  lias  jiad  no  reason  to  com- 
[iliiiii.  i  II  t  he  last  (jiiartcr  of  the  iiinotffiitli  contury  tlic  cxpciuliture 
and  interest  eliarges  were  Jiot  eoni]>letely  covered  })y  tlie  income. 
Hut  in  the  six  years  endiiig  1917-18,  according  to  the  latest  llailway 
Administration  Keport,  the  State  lines  earned  on  the  average  5J  j)er 
cent.  Contrary  to  our  Englisli  experience,  the  war  has  not  stojtped 
the  expansion  of  the  income  and  the  growtli  of  profit,  wliicli  in 
1917-18  amounted  to  6-8  per  cent.  Perhajis  the  success  attained 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  extent  to  which  tlie  Indian  Government 
lias  emjiloyed  private  companies  as  iiianagers,  even  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  proprietors  of  anything  but  a  fraction  of  tlie  capital. 

J.M.D. 

14. — Legislative  liexjulaiion  of  Railway  Finance  in  England. 
(University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences.)  By  Cliing 
Chun  Wang.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Parts  I  and  II. 
196  pp.,  8vo.      1918.     Price  $1  -50. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  inonograph  rightly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  legislative  regidation  of  railway 
finance  lias  been  conditioned  by  the  general  freedom  of  English 
industry,  the  princijile  l)eing  well  established  that  the  State  should 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  what  was  being  or  was  capable  of 
being  performed  by  private  enterprise.  Until  the  passing  of  the 
Railway  Companies  (Accounts  and  Returns)  Act  of  1911  no  general 
enactment  affecting  the  framework  of  railway  finances  and  accounts 
had  been  placed  on  the  Statute  book  since  the  Railway  Regulation 
Act  of  1871,  which,  amongst  other  things,  laid  down  the  rules  for  the 
published  accounts  and  returns  which  operated  until  after  1912. 
The  years  before  1871  may  be  divided  into  two  periods — that  between 
1801  and  1844  covered  the  time  during  which  the  railway  financial 
legislation  was  primarily  directed  to  the  prevention  of  bubble 
schemes  by  securing  an  efficient  system  of  subscription  contracts, 
and  bv  requiring  substantial  deposits  of  money  on  each  share  sub- 
scribed. The  legislation  of  the  second  period  was  concerned  wnth  the 
methods  of  regulating  railway  finance  rather  than  the  discovery 
of  new  principles,  the  main  object  being  the  restoration  of  public 
confidence,  which  had  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  financial  expedients 
adopted  by  railway  promoters  in  the  preceding  years,  as  described 
in  detail  in  the  monograph. 

The  author  traces  many  of  the  irregularities  which  arose  to  the 
lack' of  a  clear  definition  of  what  constituted  working  expenses  prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868,  when  effect 
was  given  to  the  far-sighted  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1849  regarding  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts,  with  schedules  setting  out  the  headings  of  working  ex- 
penditure. Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  chapters  is  that  devoted 
to  the  regulation  of  railway  stock  watering,  an  expedient  which 
in  principle  has  had  few  defenders,  and  is  here  shown  not  to  have 
invariably  operated  in  practice  to  the  advantage  of  the  shareholders. 
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Whilst  Parliament  has  ever  been  concerned  to  leave  unfettered 
the  orderly  progress  of  British  railway  enterprise,  the  view  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  railway  industry  is  in  an  especial  sense  a  national 
concern  is  not  one  of  recent  growi;h,  and  although  The  Times  news- 
paper can  be  found  as  late  as  1886  saying  that  "  the  cost  of  a  railway 
'■  is  a  matter  with  which  the  public  and  Parliament  have  no  concern," 
that  was  jirobably  not  the  view  of  the  majority  of  its  more  thoughtful 
readers.  The  action  taken  by  Parliament  in  1867  in  prohibiting  the 
seizure  of  rolling  stock  revealed  the  advanced  ideas  of  that  body, 
and  proved  to  be  an  effective  measure  for  the  establishment  of 
stability  in  railway  finance.  It  would  be  illuminating  if  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  idea  of  railways  as  a  national  industry 
could  be  traced  out,  and  the  present  monograph,  whilst  not  pre- 
tending to  so  wide  a  scope,  offers  valuable  data  for  such  an  investiga- 
tion. 

The  legislature  were  obviously  in  1868  fully  alive  to  the  incom- 
plete character  of  the  accounts  schedules  api)cnded  to  the  regulating 
Act  of  that  year,  and  authorized  the  Board  of  Trade  to  improve 
these  schedules,  with  the  consent  of  the  railway  companies,  from 
time  to  time.  Judging  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  depart- 
mental committee  on  railway  accounts,  1909,  the  railway  com- 
panies were  also  convinced  of  their  inadequacy,  and  had  drafted 
amended  schedules.  Eminent  civil  servants  seem  also  to  have 
ap])reciated  the  defects  and  lack  of  information  contained  ii^  the 
published  railway  accounts  and  statistics,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  whether  this  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  missionary  work  of  a  number  of  statis- 
ticians and  writers  outside  the  official  fold.  In  any  case,  for  over 
thirty  years  the  Board  of  Trade  appears  not  to  have  moved  officially 
in  the  matter,  notwithstanding  the  great  strides  which  had  been  made 
in  American  railway  accounting  and  regulation,  due  to  the  measures 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  This  is  one  of  the  several 
examples  in  which  departmental  conservatism  has  served  to  check 
the  progressive  character  of  English  railway  legislation. 

Mr.  Ching  Chun  Wang  closes  his  book  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Railway  Companies  (Accounts  and  Returns)  Act,  1911,  the 
principal  features  of  which  he  describes,  but  recommends  a  detailed 
comparison  of  the  different  forms  of  accounts  as  set  forth  in  1868 
(not  1886,  as  printed  on  page  174)  and  1911.  He  makes  the  inter- 
esting suggestion  that  an  annotated  form  of  accounts  showing  the 
composition  of  everv  heading  of  recei])t  and  expenditure  should  be 
])ronuilgated  under  governmental  authority  for  the  information  of 
the  shareholders  and  the  general  public.  It  is  obvious  tliat  with 
the  different  companies'  accounts  drawn  \ip  on  a  similar  |i1mii  such  a 
document  must  be  a  necessity  to  railway  accountants,  and  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  ])re])ared  by  a  standing  conimittee  of  accountants 
under  th°  Railway  Clearing  House  regulations.  Its  micnv'^copical 
detail,  however,  would  probably  not  be  found  so  useful  to  the 
general    public   as   headings   of   receipt   and    expeiulitur*^    propiMly 
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Neiv  Fallacies  of  Midaf  :  a  survey  of  indudrial  aad  economic 
'problems.  By  Cyril  E.  llubin.'-on.  Witli  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
George  Paish.  289  pp.,  Svo.  London  :  Headlcy  Bros.,  1919. 
Price  66'.  net. 

Many  book.s  liave  lately  been  i'--.sued  with  the  praiseworthy  inten- 
tion of  educating  the  public  in  the  elementary  facts  of  economics. 
It  is  possible  to  hope  that  a  demand  has  evoked  the  supply.  At  any 
rate,  ample  information  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  reader, 
who  is,  incidentally,  the  general  voter  ;  and  the  two  books  liere 
noticed  are  well  fitted  to  give  him  an  insight  into  the  working  of 
economic  laws  and  some  notion  and  the  range  of  complexity  of  effect 
likely  to  ensue  from  a  given  economic  policy.  The  two  are,  more- 
over, to  some  extent,  complementary,  for,  while  both  offer  instruction 
in  elementary  economics  and  touch  on  present  problems,  Mr.  Robin- 
son is  more  interested  in  the  human,  Professor  Milnes  in  the  material 
aspects.  The  first-named  devotes  the  major  portion  of  his  book  to 
the  discussion  of  social  and  industrial  questions,  while  the  second 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  aj^plication  of  economic  principles 
to  international  trade,  and,  es])ecially,  with  the  justification  they 
afford  for  the  system  of  Free  Exchange.  The  fact  that  the  eight 
lectures  which  compose  Profe-;sor  Milnes'  book  were  delivered  by 
invitation  of  the  Political  and  Economic  Circle  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  may,  in  some  minds,  work  against  the  force  of  the  logical 
arguments  ;  but  in  any  case  he  has  contrived  to  impart,  in  a  sim})le 
and  even  entertaining  manner,  some  knowledge  of  the  actual  working 
of  international  commerce  and  exchange,  as  well  as  his  opinions  on 
the  main  questions  of  the  day.  The  fir.^t  three  chapters  deal  respec- 
tively with  Production  and  the  Nature  of  Wealth  ;  Exchange  of 
Produce  and  International  Trade  ;  Money,  in  its  various  forms,  and 
Foreign  Exchange.  This  last  section  includes  a  very  clear  expla- 
nation of  bills  of  exchange  and  their  working,  and  is  particularly 
commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  effects 
of  Free  Trade  or  Protection  begin  and  end  with  the  profits  of  pro- 
duction. The  reference  to  dumping,  on  ]>.  50,  however,  needs 
an)eudnient.     "  Losing  on  eveiy  item   but  making  their  profit  on 
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"  the  quantity  "  suggests  a  commercial  system  even  less  remunerative 
than  the  classic  practice  of  the  Hebricleans.  Professor  Milnes  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  2)ossible  and  probable  economic  effect  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  pointing  out  that  economic  pressure  is  unlikely  to  prove 
so  simple  of  application  or  so  effective  in  tlie  result  as  has  been  easily 
assumed.  Put  briefly,  the  application  will  involve  economic  sacri- 
fice, and  where  interests  are  not  directly  or  greatly  affected  by  the 
provocative  act  the  tendency  will  be  to  prefer  profit  to  principle. 
The  ])rojXJsal  for  a  capital  levy  is  next  reviewed  and  condemned, 
without,  lunvever,  any  reference  to  the  methods  suggested  by  other 
writers  for  getting  over  the  obvious  disadvantages  on  which  the 
author's  objection  is  based.  On  the  industrial  question  the  line  taken 
is  that  of  insistence  on  more  production  as  the  main  remedy  for 
present  evils,  and  in  the  light  of  this  necessity,  Professor  Milnes 
discusses,  among  other  things,  the  difficult  problem  of  trade  union 
practices.  He  advocates  the  formation  of  Whitley  Councils  and, 
in  addition,  of  a  Central  Council  to  consolidate  those  of  the  separate 
industries,  but  no  provision  is  suggested  for  safeguarding  the  con- 
sumer's interests  in  face  of  so  gigantic  a  combination  of  producers. 
Nor,  in  his  zeal  for  production,  is  there  a  liint  that  all  things  may  not 
be  equally  desirable  to  produce. 

Mr.  Robinson,  on  the  other- hand,  sees  no  prospect  of  satisfying 
Labour's  desire  for  more  enjoyment  unless  the  whole  community 
will  consent  to  decrease  its  consumption,  at  any  rate  of  superfluities. 
His  view,  in  fact,  embraces  more  than  a  purely  material  improvement, 
and  his  aim  is  to  bring  home  to  his  readers  the  true  meaning,  in  terms 
of  human  satisfaction,  of  wealtli,  capital,  work,  and  value  ;  the  effect 
of  monopoly  ;  the  position  of  Labour,  with  the  issues  involved  in  the 
industrial  problem.  He  discusses  at  some  length  the  various 
solutions  oilered  by  Socialists  and  Syndicalists  of  different  schools  ; 
and,  though  his  leanings  are  discoverable,  he  puts  all  sides  of  a  case 
with  fairness  and  careful  lucidity,  finding,  indeed,  grave  disadvan- 
tages in  each  proposal,  so  that  the  reader  is  prepared  in  advance  for 
the  penultimate  chapter,  headed  "  Compromise."  Mr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  "  the  old  rules  of  commerce  must  still  stand,  but  nuist 
"  be  observed  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  fair  dealing,"'  from  whi"h 
it  will  be  gathered  that  he  believes  in  gradual  transfornuition  rather 
than  sudden  reversal,  and  holds  that  any  real  improvement  must 
depend  upon  individual  standards  of  conduct,  that  is,  upon  moral 
rather  than  economic  factors.  Sir  George  Paish,  in  his  able  intro- 
duction, takes  the  same  view,  regarding  it  as  axiomatic  that  "  the 
*'  structure  of  society  in  each  nation  cannot  be  much  in  advance  of 
'■  the  mental  and  s])iritual  develo))ment  of  the  average  individual,'' 
and  that  "  the  economic  possibiliti'^s  of  a  nation  in  tlu^se  days  .  .  • 
"  are  governed  not  so  much  by  its  own  natural  resources  as  by  tlie 
"  mentality  and  character  of  its  |)(>o])le."  This  book  contains  no 
statistics  ;  there  are  scarcely  balf  a  tlozen  figures,  Iml  il  is  (>vidently 
based  on  the  study  of  both  facts  and  figures,  is  written  wit  li  sinct>rity 
and  charm,  and  should  stiiiuilate  tliought.  C.T. 


(iUO  Hi'i^'n'ifA  iif  SIdlidir.al  tiiul  Fj-niniiiiii:  Jjud/cs,  \.\n\y, 

1<).  Charles  Booth:  a  Memoir.  170  pp.,  8vo.  LdikIdii  :  Mai-milla)! 
and  Co.,  1918.     Price  5s.  net. 

This  book  is  u  fitting  inoniorial  of  a  lonj^  and  .strenuous  life  which 
exerted  ah  increasiiifr  infhience  on  tlx"  eourse  of  social  and  economic 
develoi)nie)it  for  over  thirty  years.  With  the  growing  interest  in 
social  questions  this  interest  has  developed,  and  students  of  these 
problems  constantly  turn  to  the  Jorirnah  of  this  Society,  in  whose 
pages  the  varied  results  of  Mr.  Booth's  labours  are  recorded,  and  to 
the  volumes  of  Life  and  Labour  which  form  his  enduring  monument. 

The  memoir  is  arranged  in  six  main  sections,  of  which  three 
trace  the  life  history  of  Charles  Booth  and  show  the  man  in  liis 
home,  social  and  business  life.  Other  three  relate  to  the  subjects 
with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  closely  as.sociated—  life  and  labour, 
old  age  pensions  and  industrial  jjolicy.  A  brief  concluding  section 
affords  a  glimpse  of  the  home  at  Gracedicu  with  w'hich  his  later 
years  were  associated. 

Born  at  Liverpool  in  1840,  Charles  Booth  grew  up  in  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere.  While  not  regarded  as  clever,  he  early  showed 
the  steady  application,  exact  observation  and  constancy  of  purpose 
which  in  later  years  enabled  him  to  complete  the  sixteen  volumes 
of  Life  and  Labour  ;  these  occupied  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
His  one  notable  success  in  school  life  indicated  the  trend  of  his  mind. 
To  test  the  relative  capacity  of  the  scholars,  the  master  of  his  school 
set  a  paper  on  arithmetic  for  the  whole  school,  and  Charles  Booth, 
then  in  one  of  the  middle  forms,  came  out  first.  He  began  his 
business  life  with  Mr.  Lamport,  of  Lamport  and  Holts,  subsequently 
joining  his  brother  Alfred  in  business  in  America.  In  1866  the 
brothers  purchased  two  steamships,  and  this  venture  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Booth  Steamship  Company. 

The  problems  of  the  poor  were  demanding  attention  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  The  theories  and  practice  of  the  C.O.S.,  tho 
work  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  of  Toynbee  Hall  and  other  settlements, 
interested  Mr.  Booth,  while  the  various  and  often  contradictory 
remedies  proposed  for  the  social  distress  convinced  him  that  a  close 
study  of  the  facts  was  the  great  need.  To  this  investigation  he 
devoted  himself,  regarding  himself  as  an  inquirer  and  recorder  of 
facts. 

The  first  w^ork  was  a  comparative  statement  of  the  occupations 
of  the  peo])le  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  based  on  the  Censuses  of 
1841-81,  which  was  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  June,  1886. 
At  this  time  he  was  already  engaged  on  the  East  London  inquiry, 
which  was  founded  on  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
School  Board  visitors.  The  results  were  published  in  1889, 
the  inquiry  being  subsequently  extended  to  the  whole  of  London 
and  the  basis  widened  by  the  inclusion  of  evidence  from  municipal 
workers,  clergy  and  others  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  the  people. 
The  facts  thus  recorded  aroused  general  interest  and  inspired  similar 
investigations  in  other  places,  such  as  York,  Dundee,  West  Ham.  &c. 

While  Charles  Booth's  name  will  be  generally  associated  with  thjs 
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London  enquiry,  perhaps  the  most  beneficial  part  of  his  work  was 
his  persistent  advocacy  of  old  age  pensions.  In  November,  1891,  he 
read  a  Paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Statistical  Society,  which 
aroused  general  opposition.  However,  he  did  not  lose  heart,  but 
immediately  published  Old  Age  Pensions  :  a  Proposal,  stating  his 
views  and  replying  to  his  critics.  The  Aged  Poor  and  other 
publications  followed.  The  Government  appointed  a  Commission 
on  the  Aged  Poor,  but  this  disagreed.  In  1899  a  Select  Conmiittee 
recommended  pensions  for  the  deserving  poor,  and  in  1908  Mr.  Booth 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  Pensions  Act  passed,  although  not 
so  wide  in  scope  as  his  proposals. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume  are  the  early 
letters  written  to  his  brother  Alfred,  and  the  later  letters  to  his  wife. 
These  reveal  his  power  of  carefully  noting  and  blending  vital  facts 
and  minor  details  to  form  a  complete  picture.  This  exact  appre- 
hension of  essential  details  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success. 
The  letters  from  Italy  to  his  wife  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  perfect 
picture  of  Italian  peasant  life,  while  his  description  of  the  houses 
in  which  he  lodged  at  Liverpool  and  in  East  London  enable  the 
reader  to  take  a  place  in  these  working-class  homes. 

The  work  has  been  well  done.  It  is  the  tribute  of  a  loving  hand, 
and  many  who  loved  and  admired  Charles  Booth  thank  the  writer 
for  this  opportunity  to  renew  their  fellowship  with  a  great  and 
unselfish  soul.  G.E.A. 

17. — Report  of  the  Department  of  Labour  on  the  Conditions  of 
Wage-Earners  in  the  State  of  Connecticid.  By  Charlotte  Molyneux 
Holloway,  Industrial  Investigator.  144  pp.  Published  by  the 
State,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  1918. 

Weekly  earnings  of  Women  in  Five  Industries  {Paper  Boxes, 
Shirts  and  Collars,  Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Tobacco,  and  Mercantile 
Establishments).     21  pp.     No.  92.     February,  1919. 

The  Industrial  Replacement  of  Men  by  Women  in  the  State  of 
New  York  68  pp.  No.  93.  March,  1919.  Special  Bulletins  of 
the  State  of  New  York  Department  of  Labour. 

These  three  reports  are  samples  of  the  flood  of  literature 
poured  out  by  the  Federal  and  State  printing  presses  on  behalf  of 
the  Bureaux  of  Labour  in  most  of  the  four  dozen  States,  as  well  as 
in  the  Federal  District  of  Washington.  They  are  interesting  to 
English  readers,  not  only  because  the  conditions  they  describe  are 
different  from  our  own,  but  because  the  nuethod  of  investigation  and 
the  style  of  the  reports  reveal  even  greater  differences.  This  is 
especially  marked  in  the  report  from  Connecticut ;  for  it  by  no  means 
confines  itself  to  describing  all  that  concerns  the  workers  while  in 
the  factory,  and  to  making  practical  recommendations  on  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  department,  but  it  discusses  such 
questions  as  Americanization,  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  the 
methods  adopted  by  tho  Brit  ish  and  French  Covernniei\ts  to  stimulate 
nmnition  production  ;  it  criticizes  policy,  deals  wilh  "tliie;'!  pmbjems, 
VOL.  LXXXll       PART  IV.  -    U 
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mid  |i;isscs  jiid^inciits  on  actions  in  a  way  which  would  niak*;  a 
liiiljsli  Jihic  Book'  bhish  purple.  Oik^  cannot  iniaf^iiic  a  (jlovcrnnicnt 
servant  dcclariiif^  roundly,  "  What  <;a])ital  and  labour  need  is  more 
"  individual  liberty,  not  action  under  centralized  and  remote 
"  authority,"  or  coiidenming  a  group  of  workers,  because  their  only 
motive  for  working  was  the  desire  to  make  money,  with  the  words, 
"  Their  attitude  was  openly  and  sordidly  disgusting  in  this  respect." 
In  addition  to  the  entertaining  opinions  and  language  of  the  investi- 
gator, great  interest  attaches  to  the  description  of  thri  conditions 
of  work  and  life  in  a  state  which  furnished  more  than  half  trie  muni- 
tions and  other  materials  of  war  provided  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Allied  cause.  The  Report  concludes  with  some  workmanlike 
statistics  concerning  the  nationality,  age,  and  civil  condition  of  the 
372,000  workers,  the  value  of  the  output,  the  number  and  wages  of 
the  employees  in  each  industry. 

The  New  York  reports  reveal  a  temper  in  investigation  far  nearer 
our  own,  but  the  details  which  it  is  possible  to  collect  in  a  compara- 
tively small  and  well-organized  state  are  the  envy  of  students  of 
industrial  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  well  worth 
a  perusal  both  for  the  interest  of  the  information  they  contain  and  for 
method  by  which  it  is  collected  and  presented.  D.M.B. 

18. — Other  New  Publicatmis* 

Brazil.     Estimativa  da  Produccas  do  Milho  no  Brazil.     (Safra  de 
1916-17.)     92  pp.  la.  8vo.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1918. 
[A  painplilot  descriptive  of  the  cultivation  and  production  of  maize  in 
Brazil,  and  of  its  place  in  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 
There  are  numerous  tables  and  two  diagrams.] 
Broz  {Alexander).     The  rise  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  RepuBlic.    31  pp., 
8vo.     London  :  Twentieth  Century  Press,  1919.     Price  3c/. 
[A  short  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Republic,  its  aims,  area,  popula- 
tion, and  economic  possibilities.] 
Caiman    {Edwin).      Coal    Nationalisation.      Precis   and    Evidence 
ofiered  to  the  Coal  Industry  Commission.     36  pp.,  8vo.    London  : 
P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.,  1919. 
Scott  {Leslie),  K.C.,   M.P.      "A  Leap  in  the   Dark."     Speech  by 
Mr.  Leslie  Scott  as  Counsel  for  the  Royalty  Owners  and  the' Mining 
Association   of   Great   Britain   before   the   Coal   Industry   Com- 
mission.    138   pp.,   8vo.     London  :  The   Collierv   Gruardian   Co.. 
Ltd.,  1919. 
.  [Both  publications,  like  that  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  have  apparently  been  issued 
"     with  the  object  of  callmg  attention  to  the  dangers  of  nationalisation,  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  points  of  view  differ  considerably^     Mr.  Scott 
urges  a  "  thorough  investigation  of  the  effect  of  nationalisation  here  or 
in  other  countries  "  to  begin  with,  remarking  that  such  evidence  as 
already  exists — e.g.,  as  to  state  railways  or  mines  in  Prussia,  France, 
Australia   and   elsewhere,    is   not   encouraging.     In   the   meantime   he 
considers  it  certain  that  the  motive  of  personal  gain  is  the  only  one 
powerful  enough  to  secure  efficiencj'  and  development,  and,  in  enumerat- 
ing the  drawbacks  of  state  management,  he  points  especially  to  the 
danger  of  political  corruption  and  to  the  evidence  gained  in  war  time 

*  See  also  "Additions  to  Library,"  page  625,  sqq. 
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Scott  (Ledie),  K.C.,  M.P.      "  A  Leap  in  tlie  Dark  ''—Contcl. 

of  the  incompetence,  in  a  comnieicial  sense,   of  public  departments. 
Finally  he  asserts  buieauciatic  control  to  be  iniijossible  "  because  the 
miners  won't  have  it,"  and  that  the  leal  choice  lies  between  control 
by  the  present  owners  and  control  by  tb.e  miners.     The  sclieme  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  owners  is  that  foimulated  by  Lord  Gainford,  which 
includes  supervision,   with   certain   rights  of  interference,   by  a  State 
Mining  Department ;   joint  councils  of  miners  and  owners  on  matters  of 
"  safety,  production,  efficiency  and  welfare  "  ;   a  standard  wage  and  a 
standard  dividend,  the  balance  of  profit  to  be  shared  by  employers  and 
workers.     Ibe  sujjportcis  of  this  scheme  are  against  any  foim  of  unifica- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  in  any  undertaking  "  too  large  to  be  properly 
supervised  by  one  board  of  management"  a  species  of  "department- 
alism "  becomes  inevitable.     The  mine-owners  are  also  strongly  ()])posed 
to  am-  form  of  joint  control  by  the  workeis,  as  calculated  to  hinder 
efficiency.      On    the    other  hand,   Professor    Camran's    suggestions    for 
reform  (which,  however,  were  only  i^resented  because  some  change  had 
been  already  declared  necessary  by  the  Commission)  include  joint  control 
by  the  miners,  and  he  frankly  contemplates  the  possibility  of  a  gradual 
transition  to  what  would  in  effect  be  a  syndicalist    system,  beheving 
a  monopolj'  to  be  less  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  workeis  than  in 
any  other  hands.     He  sees,  in  fact,  no  reason  why  such  a  system  should 
not  answer  if  the  transformation  takes  place  naturally,  in  at  coi dance 
with  changing  conditions,  and  not  as  a  sudden  revolution.     Both  papers 
deserve  study,  and  those  who  like  to  hear  all  sides  might  concurrently 
read  the  articles  on  nationahsation  by  Mr.  Emil  Davies  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  daily  press.] 
Commerce  and  Industi-y.      A  historical  review  of    the    Economic 
Conditions  of  the   British  Empire  from  the  Peace  of  Paris  in 
1815  to  the  Declaration  of  War  in  1914,  based  on  Parliamentary 
Debates.     Edited  by  William  Page,  F.S.A.,  with  a  Preface  by 
Sir   William    Ashley,    M.A.,    Ph.D.     With   separate    volume    of 
Tables  of   Statistics  for  the   British  Empire   from   1815.     Two 
vols.,  cr.  8vo.     London:  Constable  and  Co...  Ltd.,   1919.     Price 
56s.  the  two  volumes. 
[These  volumes,  received  too  late  for  review  in  the  present  Journal,  have 
been  compiled  with  a  view  to  providing  an  impartial  record  of  public 
opinion  on  British  industrial  and  commercial  life  as  shown  by  the  debates 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  iluring  the  jiast  centuiy.     As  is  pointed  out 
in  the  preface,  such  a  method  has  certain  defects  as  well  as  valuable 
qualities,  and  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  overcome  the  former  by 
using  other  sources  of  information  where  practicable.     The  volume  of 
statistics  is  intended  to  cover  the  whole    ground  .so  far  as  these  are 
available  and  they  are  almost  entirely  from  official  sources.     The  two 
volumes  form  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  stuilents  of  the  period  in 
question.  ] 
France.    Departement  de  la  Seine.    La  constitution  del  "Office  1  ei>arto- 
mental  du  Placement  ct  dc  la  Statistique  du  Travail  dc  la  h^cir.c. 
Son  action  et  ses  travaux  du  ler  novembre,  1915,  au  30  octobre. 
1918.     432  pp.,  4to.     Paris.  11.19. 
[The  Central  Labour  E.xchange  wr.s  established  in  Paris  in  191.")  and  under 
its  constitution  it  should  have  reported  yearl5\  but  this  being  imitossible 
in  the  circumstances,  this  report  deals  with  its  ojjerations  during  tiie 
first  three  years  of  its  existence.     It  includes  an  account  of  employment 
agencies  before  the  war  and  of  their  varying  methods  and  defects.      Details 
are   given   of   the   working   of   the    present    l)e|)a.itnu'nt,  and  tlieie   are 
elaborate  statistical  tables  of  the  nunibeis  who  lia\i'  ;i]i])licd  for  work  and 
of  those  who  secured  employment  in  their  diilerent  trades.  | 
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Hoffman  {F rcdcrick  L.).  Tlic  Failure  of  Crcrman  Conipulsory  Health 
[iisuraiKO  —a  War  Jievclalioii.  An  addross  delivered  at  the 
Twelfth  Annual  M''etinj^  of  IIh'  Association  of  Life  Insurance 
Presidents  at  New  York.     iJeceinber  6,  1918.     21  pp.,  8vo. 

A  Plan  for  a  more  eHective  Federal  and  State   Health 

Administration.  87  pp.,  Bvo.  Newark,  N.J.  :  Prudential  Press, 
1919. 
[The  indictment  of  (Jcrrnan  social  insuranfc  is  aimed  at  the  principle  of 
c()rn|)iil.sory  insurance  as  well  as  at  tlie  pailicular  system  employed  in 
the  country  of  its  origin.  Some  of  the  drawbacks  noted  .are  pcrhajjs  less 
attributable  to  the  princi[)le  than  to  Grerman  administrative  methods 
and  the  tendencies  they  have  fostered  in  the  nation.  It  is  also  taking 
rather  a  heavy  stick  to  beat  the  dog  with  to  assert  that  "  the  German 
cause  of  world  conquest  |.sic]  was  largely  conditioned  by  the  German 
conception  of  so-called  social  or  compulsory  insurance."  But  the  whole 
contention  is  damaged  by  an  exaggeration  which  goes  the  length  of 
attributing  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  state  insurance  to  German 
propaganda.  More  convincing  objections  to  the  present  compulsory 
systems  are  really  contained  in  the  second  publication,  where,  in  framing 
recommendations  for  a  complete  scheme  of  health  administration  in  his 
own  country,  Mr.  Holimaa  asserts  that  the  national  insurance  systems  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  fail  in  essential  respects,  since  they  hardly 
touch  the  treatment  of  serious  disease  and  involve  an  nndemocratic 
discrimination  between  classes.  His  plan  for  reorganisation  in  the  United 
States  is  an  effort  at  reform  in  the  direction  of  adding  to  the  restrictive 
and  remedial  measures  with  wliich  legislation  is  now  chiefly  concerned, 
a  positive  care  for  the  national  health  by  attention  to  individual 
physique  and  welfare.  As  a  means  he  would  provide  for  (1)  the  physical 
and  medical  examination  of  at  least  children  and  young  persons ; 
(2)  accurate  and  complete  registration  of  at  least  all  serious  illnesses 
considered  as  a  commimity  problem  ;  (3)  establishment  of  a  limited 
State  medical  service.  A  scheme  for  a  departmental  organisation  is 
tentatively  presented.] 
India.  Bujeau  of  Education.  Education  in  1917-18.  87  pp.,  4to. 
Calcutta,  1919.  Price  12  annas,  or  rs. 
[The  Bureau  of  Education  issued  last  year  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
development  of  education  in  India  since  1911-12.  The  present  report 
is  a  curtailed  statement  for  1917-18,  the  tables  forming  the  most  important 
part  thereof,  the  letterpress  being  merely  a  commentary  on  the  tables, 
and  a  statement  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  year.] 
Insolera  (F.).  Sulla  misura  dell'aumento  di  mortalita  per  efTetto 
indiretto  della  guerra.     Roma,  1919.     Reprin^^ed  from  Rivi'sta  di 

SocioJoglu,  1918. 

[A  criticism  of  various  methods  suggested  for  the  measurement  of  the 

indirect  effects  of  war  upon  mortality.     The  author  considers  that  of 

Herscli,  objected  to  by  Nixon  and  Gini,  superior  to  those  advocated  by 

t!ic  last  mentioned   authors,  which  he  strongly  condemns.     A  writer 

who  states  that  the  equation  y-  +  x^  —  x  =  0,  i.e.,  that  of  a  circle 

having  its  centre  at  (^,  0),  is  that  of  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  (^,  ^), 

is  hardly  entitled  to  comment  sarcasticallj^  upon  the  superiority  of 

natural  good  sense  to  mathematical  methods.] 

Irving  National  Bank.     Vol.  IV,  No.  5.     Foreign  Trade  Thought  of 

1919.     85  pp.,  8vo.     New  York. 

[A  summary  of  the  Convention  Committee's  Report,  and  excerpts  from 

addresses  at   the   sixth   National   Foreign   Trade   Convention   held   at 

Chicago  in  April.     The  Convention's  "  theme  "   was  "  Foreign  Trade 

Essential   to  American  Industry,"   and  the  report  declares  that  the 

"  national  need  for  expanded  export  trade   to  meet  new  conditions 
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Irving  National  Bank.     Foreign  Trade  Thought  of  1919 — Contd. 

abroad  and  to  assist  in  stabilising  industrial  conditions  at  home  "  has 
been  clearly  sho-wn.  It  was  "  recognised  that  serious  difficulties  would 
attend  "  the  "  effort  to  maintain  and  extend  our  foreign  trade,"  and  the 
Convention  put  forward  definite  recommendations  for  remedjing  the 
lack  of  "  certain  \'ital  factors."  The  reforms  urged  concern  chiefly 
shipping  and  shipbuilding,  international  parcel  post,  cables,  aerial  mails 
and  the  consular  service.] 

Marchetti  {Livio).  The  Economic  Revival  of  Italy.  Translated  by 
Magda  Sindici.  91  pp.,  8vo.  Torino  :  Unione  Tipografico- 
editrice  Torinese,  1918. 

[A  resume  of  Italy's  progress  from  her  imification  to  the  present  day. 
The  figures  of  the  working  population,  of  agricultural,  industrial  and 
mineral  production  and  development  are  given  in  some  detail  and 
contrasted  with  the  conditions  in  the  period  of  Austrian  occupation. 
In  the  chapter  called  "  Commercial  Currents  "  the  extent  of  Germanv's 
commercial  penetration  is  indicated  by  the  export  and  import  tables 
and  its  method  briefly  exposed  in  the  text.  The  last  chapter  deals 
with  Italian  finance.  The  illustrations  consist  of  diagrams,  cartograms 
and  pictorial  representations  of  the  relative  stages  of  development.  It 
is  altogether  a  useful  little  handbook.] 

Maroi  {Lanfranco).  La  Proprieta  Terriera  e  il  Debito  Ipotecario. 
34  pp.,  8vo.  Roma  :  Tipografia  dell'  Unione  Editrice.  1918. 
[An  examination  of  the  mortgage  debt  in  Italy  and  of  the  conclusions 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  results  thereof  as  to  the  agricultural 
progress  of  the  country.  It  is  sought  to  show  that  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  a  country  "does  not  necessarily  move  inversely  as  the  amount 
of  its  mortgage  debt,  but  that  this  must  be  analj'sed  in  various  ways 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  situation.  The  debt  is  here 
classified  according  to  magnitude  of  the  amounts,  rate  of  interest,  the 
nature  of  the  property,  the  species  of  loan,  the  class  of  creditor  (indi- 
viduals, banks,  agricultural  societies,  &c.),  and  the  proportions  of  the 
total  and  of  different  classes  held  in  the  various  regions  and  provinces 
are  shown  in  tables,  the  figures  of  1910  and  1903  being  contrasted. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Professor  Maroi  is  that  the  value  of  Italian 
lands  is  steadily  being  developed,  and  that  the  good  progress  which 
has  evidently  been  made  during  the  period  under  examination  should 
be  greatly  increased  as  agricultural  credit  becomes  more  systematised 
and  more  soil  is  thereby  brought  into  better  cultivation.] 

Modern  Morocco.     A  report  on  Trade   Prospects,   with  some   Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Notes.     Compiled  by  Walter  B.  Harris 
and  the  Hon.W.  Cozens-Hardy,  K.C.,  M.P.,  for  the  Bank  of  British 
West  Africa.  Ltd.     267  pp..'8vo. 
[The  object  of  this  book  is  to  call  the  attention  of  British  organisers  to  the 
opportunity   offered   by   Morocco   at   the   present   time.     The   French 
occupation  has  effected  a  reconstruction  of  the  country  which  makes 
possible  the   orderly  development   of  its  great  possibiHties.     Morocco 
is  agriculturally  rich,  with  ail  excellent  climate,  and  has  "  a  possible 
great    future   in   minerals "  ;     it   is   easily   accessible,   and  the    trans- 
port facilities,  harbours,  &c.,  arc  now  being  rapidly  developed.     "  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  British  capital,  British  trade  and  British 
enterprise    will    be   welcomed  by  the  Protectorate  authorities."     This 
is  the  gist  of  the    preface.     The    book  itself  gives  a  minute  account 
of   the    country — its    physical    features,    population,    liistory,    treaties, 
ports,  irrigation,  roads  and  railways  ;    statistics  of  c\]>ort  and  import, 
revenues,  manufactures,  agricultiiro,  fisheries  and  mining.     It  consists 
almost  entirely  of  statements  of  fact  and  of  figures,  but  contrives  not 
to  appear  in  the  least  dull,  partlj^  because  of  its  very  cdiiciseness,  partly 
from  the  intrinsic  attractiveness  of  much  of  the  detail.     For  instance. 
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Modern  Mnrocco.      A  rcpoit  fiii  Trade  Prospects — ('ontd. 

uinlcr  "  D.'tiiils  of  liri|)(jrt8"  wc!  ar<!  told  what  ])arti('iilfir  pattfTiiK  of 
tcH-cups,  candlcH,  howls  and  hfdHtcads  thr^  .Moors  prefer,  and  that 
woollens  Hhould  bo  of  pink,  prcrm,  red.  hliK;  or  elaret ;  and,  elHewhero, 
that  at  prcH^-nb  "  Moorish  8li|)perH  are  almost  the  only  nianufaeturcd 
article  exp  >rtod."  A  very  interesting  rhapter  is  dcvotofi  to  the  analysis 
of  flernian  pre-war  trade  :  another,  entitled  "  I'ractiea!  Hints,"  gives 
])ait ioulars  of  the  cost  of  living,  hire  of  labour,  &e.,  in  Morocco  to-day. 
j*'inally,  there  is  a  good  index.  | 

R>onlree  (Joseph)  and  8herwe.ll  {Arthur).  State  Purchase  of  the 
Liquor  Trade.  87  pp.,  8vo.  London  :  Georoe  Allen  and  Unwin, 
Ltd.,  1919.     Price  is.  net. 

|The  authors  base  their  arguments  mainly  on  the  impossi})ility  of  achieving 
any  real  reform  of  the  drink  trade  whih^  eontiol  remains  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  ])r()fit  by  the  manifest  abuses.     They  remind  us  that  the 
only   war   regulations    not    readily   accepted    wr-re    those    affecting    the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohol,  which  were  obstinately  fought  by  the 
trad(>,   and   also   recall   tli(^   well-known  fact   that   the   war   restrictions 
ultimately  imposed,  though  they  limited  consumption  and  materially 
decreased  drunkenness,  were  most  unsatisfactory  on  the  economic  side. 
The  expenditure  on  alcohol  rose,  in  fact,  from  £10f)-7  millions  in  1913 
to  £259  millions  in   1917,  notwithstanding  a  50  per  cent,  decrease  in 
consumption,  and  tlie  profits  of  brewery  companies  reached  record  heights, 
the  in(;reased  taxation  being  transferred  to  the  consumer.     It  is  strongly 
urged  that  control  by  the  State  is  the  only  effective  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  advocates  of  this  ])olicy  can  point,  as  ^Ir.  Rowntree 
and  Mr.  Sherwell  do,  to  the  signal  success  of  the  Carlisle  experiment, 
which  showed  how  reforms  in  the  public  house  system   may  be  effected 
with  both  economic  and  moral  advantage.      Although  tlie  efficacy  of  a 
local  experiment  does  not  guarantee  success  when  applied  on  a  national 
scale,  a  study  of  the  results  obtained  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  this  instance,  there  is  much  to  hope  for  in  a  policy  of  State  purchase.] 
Said-Ruete    (Rudolph).     Politische    Korrespondenzen    iind    Fried- 
fertige    Kriegsaufsatze,    1914-18.     193    pp.,    8vo.     Zurich  :  Art. 
Institut  Orell  Fiissli,  1919.     Price  lo  francs. 
Tittoni    (Tommaso).      Conflitti   Politici   e   Reforme   Costituzicnali. 
271   pp.,  8vo.     Bari  :  G.   Laterza  and  Figli,  1919.     Price  7  lire 
50  e. 
[This  study  by  the  eminent  Italian  statesman  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first)  deals  with  the  relations  of  the  Italian  Parliament  with  the 
Government  during  the  war  and  criticises  the  policy  of  the  latter  with 
regard  to  the  peace  terms  as  they  affect  Italy.     The  second  part  is  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  relations  between  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  financial  pri^^leges  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  final 
portion  of  the  book  deals  with  methods  of  election  and  includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  working  of  pro]:)ortional  representation,  of  the  "  Scrutin  de 
liste,"  and  of  their  effectiveness  as  representing  fairly  or  otherwise  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  electors.] 
U.S.A.   Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  9,  Education  in   Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     139  p]i..  8vo.     Washington,  1919. 

I A  review  of  the  developments  of  education  in  England  and  Wales  during 
the  past  few  years  and  of  the  influences  of  the  war  on  education  generally, 
as  far  as  they  can  at  present  be  traced.  University  education,  the  educa- 
tion of  women  and  technical  education  have  all  been  affected  by  the  war 
and  the  main  results  are  outlined  in  the  report.  Among  other  subjects 
discussed  are  medical  iisp^ctiin  of  schools,  education  of  working 
boys  and  girls,  salaries  and  pensions  of  teachers  and  the  Education 
Act  of  1918.  Shorter  accounts  are  also  given  of  educational  conditions 
iu  Scotland  and  Irelaiid.] 
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CLIRKENT    NOTIS. 

The  trade  returns  for  June,  though  showing  some  reduction  in  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  a  maintenance  of  exports  at  the  improved 
position  reached  in  May,  continue  to  represent  a  situation  which  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  With  imports  valued  at  roughly  double  those 
of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war,  exports  show  an 
aggregate  increase  by  only  about  one-half.  The  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  in  June  was  46.400,000?.,  and  if  this  average  Avere 
maintained  for  a  twelvemonth  the  excess  would  amount  to  over 
550,000,000?.,  or  four  times  the  excess  of  the  twelvemonth  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Our  summairy  given  below  shows  that,  for 
the  year  ended  at  June  30  last,  an  excess  of  726,000,000?.  was  recorded, 
so  that  the  balance  of  June  shows  some  improvement,  serious  as  it 
'is  in  itself.  The  inflation  of  prices  makes  a  direct  comparison  of 
current  figures  with  corresponding  pre-war  records  somewhat 
difficult,  and  the  volume  of  the  import  trade  is  probably  not  greater 
than  before  the  war,  m  spite  of  the  great  increase  (80  per  cent.)  in 
its  value,  while  the  volume  of  exports  is  almost  certainly  less. 

The  tonnage  of  shipping  visiting  our  ports  to  bring  or  take 
civilian  cargoes  is  showing  some  recovery,  though  it  remains  on  a 
scale  but  little  over  one-half  of  the  pre-war  scale. 

The  values  of  the  principal  classes  of  merchandise  imported  and 
exported  in  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1919  and  1918,  respeo- 
tivelv,   were  as  follows  : — 


1  Twelve  moiitlis 
j         enrtinK 
June,   lOUt. 

Twelve  inoiiths 

eniliti"; 

June,   1918. 

Increase  (+) 

or 
Decrease  (— ). 

Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

TI    Kaw   materials    and  articles  "I 

mriinly  iinmainifactured    1 

Tir.    Articles   wlioliv    or   mainly  1 

£'000 
601,903, 

509,<i92, 
i;(>5,7:{'.', 

£'000.                    £'000. 
505,876,         +      96.027, 

427.051,         +      82,«41, 
275,Sl'.t,         -      I(i,()S7, 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  iinclassi-  "1 
tied  (includint;;  ])arcel  | ost)        \. 

.  6,S0-1,     1           7,2n5,        -           101, 

1 

Total  mercliandlM" 

1,384,131,         1,115.951.        +    168,180, 
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Twelvfi  inintlis  i  Twelve  months 

eiKliiiK         j         ending 

June,  I9IU.  Junp,  1918. 


Exports  nf  ))r(>(ln('o  mid  iiiaim- 
I'iU'lurc  ol'  I  111-  I'liitcd  Kinj;iloiii, 
value  f  oh. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobiioco    

II.  Raw  materials  and   arlirlcsl 
niaiiilv  iiiiinaiiul'ai;t  iircd    J 

III.  Articles   wholly    or  iiiaiidy  \ 
mannraetured J 

IV.  Mi.secllaiieoiis  and  ttiielassi-  1 
ficd  (including  parcel  jiost)   ....  J 

Exports  ol  foreign  and  c  )lonial 
nicvchandise,  value  f.o.h.    - 

I.  J'"ood,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw   materials   and    articles"! 
mainly  unmanufactured   J 

III.  Articles  wholly   or  mainly  | 
manufactured J 

IV    Miscellaneous  and  unclassiOed 

Total  I5rili<li,  foreign  and  colon'al 

Shipping — 

Total,      British     and     fcjreigii,  1 

entered  with  cargoes J 

Total,      British     and     foreign,  \ 
cleared  with  cargoes  J 


£'•!«). 


£'111)1). 


i'lXMI. 


]!),299, 

13,<)o7. 

+ 

6,212, 

7!i,8U9, 

61,835, 

+ 

1S,"34, 

l(i9,073, 

42'7,810, 

+ 

42.163, 

17,25.j, 

20,063, 

- 

2,808, 

10,o4o, 

4,239, 

1- 

15,3(.'6, 

33,145, 

21,509, 

+ 

1 1 ,636, 

16,906, 

14,410, 

+ 

2  496, 

17, 

51, 

- 

34, 

656,009, 

562.974, 

+ 

9.M^35. 

Tons  net.  '000. 

Tons  net.  '000. 

Tons  net.  'udij. 

24,600, 

22,747, 

+ 

1,853, 

27,993, 

24,589, 

+ 

3,404, 

In  continuation  of  statistics  relating  to  employment  mtbin  the 
United  Kingdom,  quoted  on  page  422  of  the  May  Journal,  further 
returns  from  trade  unions  with  a  net  member.sl)ip  of  1,338,000, 
excluding  those  serving  with  the  Forces,  showed  2  •  i  per  cent,  of 
their  members  as  unemployed  at  the  end  of  May,  as  compared  with 
2-7  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  April,  and  o-g  per  cent,  a  year  before. 
Similar  evidence  showing  a  decrease  in  the  large  amount  of  transi- 
tional unemployment  prevalent  in  recent  months  is  afforded  by  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  payment  of  out-of-work  donations.  The 
number  of  policies  remaining  lodged  at  employment  exchanges 
fell  from  1,093,328  at  .\pril  25  to  771,211  at  May  30.  Of 
those  held  by  civilians,  the  figures  for  men  between  the  same  two 
dates  vshowed  a  reduction  from  215,687  to  150,250,  those  for  boys 
a  reduction  from  23,679  to  12,912,  and  the  decreases  in  the  case  of 
women,  from  443,941  to  207,897,  and  in  the  case  of  girls,  from 
28,964  to  13,231  were  still  more  marked,  making  the  total  fall  for 
civilians  one  from  712,271  to  384,290.  Against  these  decreases  have 
to  be  set  slight  increases  in  the  case  of  demobilized  members  of 
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H.M.  Forces,  viz.,  from  379,799  to  384,919  for  men,  and  from  1,258 
to  2,002  for  women.  The  reduction  in  tlie  total,  however,  even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  exclusion  of  policies  of  persons  working 
short  time,  and  for  the  closer  scrutiny  of  claims,  indicates  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  state  of  unemployment.  Returns 
received  from  employers  show,  for  the  industries  covered,  an  increase 
b3tween  May  3  and  May  24  of  2  -4  ])er  cent,  in  the  numbers  employed, 
and  an  increase  of  6-6  per  cent,  in  the  wages  paid. 


Week  ending 

Textile  trades.     Percentage 
change  on  a  year  ago. 

All  trades  covered  by  the 

returns.     Percentage  change 

on  a  year  ag  i. 

Numbers 
employed. 

Wages  paid.          ^^^^^ 

Wages  paid. 

May  3 

May  24            

-2-1          .        +28-0 
+  1  -9         '        +  36  -2 

+  2-4                 +29-2 
+  5-9                 +  36  -4 

German  trade  union  returns,  covering  3,052,000  members, 
showed  5  -5  per  cent,  as  unemployed  at  the  end  of  April,  as  compared 
with  3*9  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  month,  and  with  o-8  per  cent- 
in  April,  1918.  The  number  of  unemployed  entitled  to  out-of-work 
pay  decreased  from  1,053,854  to  829,758  during  April,  but  this 
decrease  is  principally  due  to  the  movement  of  unemployed  indus- 
trial workers  into  the  country,  and  also  to  the  stricter  control  of  the 
payment  of  benefit,  and  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  any  con- 
siderable improvement  took  place  in  the  labour  market.  In  Holland 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  in  all  the  unions  making  returns  rose 
still  farther  from  14-9  per  cent,  in  December  to  15-9  per  cent,  in 
January,  as  compared  with  13*5  per  cent,  in  January,  1918.  Quar- 
terly returns  received  from  Canadian  trade  unions,  representing  over 
85  p3r  cent,  of  the  total  trade  union  membership  of  the  country,  give 
5  -62  per  cent,  as  unemployed  at  the  end  of  March,  as  compared  with 
2-76  per  cent,  in  D^cembor,  1918,  and  i  -68  per  cent,  in  March,  1918. 
The  Monthly  Labour  Review  of  the  United  States  shows  a"  general 
decrease  of  the  numbers  employed,  particularly  in  the  woollen  trade, 
whore  there  was  a  decrease  of  42  •  i  per  cent,  in  February  as  compared 
with  January,  and  a  decrease  of  59-7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a 
year  before.  The  only  industries  showing  a  slight  improvement 
were  automobile  manufacturing,  men's  ready-made  clotliing,  and 
leather  manufacturing. 


The  average  rise  of  ret;iil  food   ])r:i\s  in  !h^  Unifiil   Kingdom 
since  July,  1911,  whiih  stood  at  107  per  cent,  on  May  1,  fell  further 
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to  104  ])('r  cent,  on  .June  2.  The  dL-crcuso  was  mainly  (liic  1(»  a  roduc- 
tion  of  2(1.  \wr  lb.  in  the  i)rice  of  imported  beef  and  mutton,  and  to 
a  fall  in  the  priro  of  fish  of  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  ]»rifes  of  May  1. 
On  the  other  hand,  margarine  rose  by  2(1.  \)(.'v  lb.  and  jtotatoes  showed 
a  seasonal  increase.  There  was  no  api)rcciable  change  in  the  other 
principal  articles  of  food. 

After  allowances  for  changes  in  consninjttion,  as  estimated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  the  estimated  increase  in  "expenditure"  upon 
food,  which  was  put  at  81  per  cent,  on  May  1,  rose  to  87  ])er  cent,  on 
.Tune  '2.  As  to  other  items  than  food  in  the  family  budget,  clothing 
in  particular  has  shown  a  very  great  increase,  and  if  changes  in 
"  expenditure  "  upon  food  be  combined  with  the  average  increase  in 
the  retail  prices  of  other  items  (including  rents),  the  resultant  increase 
on  .Tune  2  was  95  ]>er  cent.,  as  compared  with  90  per  cent,  on  May  1. 


Tn  Canada,  the  level  of  food  prices,  which  had  been  falling  slightly 
since  December,  showed  in  April  an  increase  of  2-3  per  cent,  on 
March,  making  a  total  increase  of  79-9  per  cent,  since  July,  1914. 
The  corresponding  increase  in  the  total  expenditure  on  food,  fuel, 
lighting  and  rent  was  t  •  7  per  cent,  in  the  month,  and  50  •  7  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  .Tuly,  1914.  The  rise  of  the  retail  prices  of  articles 
entering  family  expenditure  in  8outh  Africa  also  continued,  reaching 
on  the  pre-war  basis  41  ])cr  cent,  in  Ca])etown  and  36  jier  cent,  for 
the  Union  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  in  New  Zealand,  the 
slight  reduction  of  retail  food  prices  since  December,  1918,  was 
carried  further,  the  fall  between  January  and  February  amounting 
to  2  per  cent.,  and  leaving  the  total  increase  in  the  latter  month  since 
.Tuly,  1914,  at  42-2  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States,  retail  food  prices  rose  4  per  cent,  between 
the  middle  of  March  and  the  middle  of  April,  the  total  increase  at 
the  latter  date  being  78  per  cent,  on  those  of  April,  1913.  The 
general  level  of  retail  prices  of  food  in  French  to\^^ls  with  over  10,000 
inhabitants  (excluding  Paris)  during  the  first  quarter  of  1919  showed 
a  rise  of  6'6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  last  quarter  of  1918,  and  of 
176-9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  third  quarter  of  1914.  while 
in  Paris  retail  food  prices  for  March  marked  an  advance  of  9-7  per 
cent,  on  those  for  February,  or  a  total  increase  of  148-4  ])er  cent, 
on  .Tulv,  1914.  The  general  level  of  food  prices  in  Rome  showed  a 
decrease  of  5-5  per  cent,  in  March,  1919,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  n\onth,  but  still  remained  T43-3  per  cent,  above  the  level 
of  the  first  half  of  1914  ;  if  the  prices  of  other  household  necessaries 
be  included,  the  increase  on  the  pre-war  level  was  127  per  cent.  In 
Milan,  in  April,  the  increase  in  food  prices  and  in  general  expenditure 
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were  263  per  cent,  and  231  per  cent,  respectively,  or,  if  account  be 
taken  of  changes  in  consumption,  the  increases  were  146  per  cent, 
and  158  per  cent,  respectively.  In  Amsterdam,  food  prices  for  a 
working-class  family  in  February  showed  an  increase  of  9-2  per  cent, 
on  January,  or  a  total  increase  of  106-9  per  cent,  on  the  level  of  1913. 


As  regards  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Statist 
index  number  rose  from  184-6  at  the  end  of  April  to  194-6  at  the 
end  of  May,  as  compared  with  82-4  for  July,  1914.  Part  of  this 
increase  w^s  anticipated  in  the  Economist  index  number  for  the  end 
of  April,  but  the  further  rise  shown  by  this  index  was  still  considerable, 
namely,  from  262-4  to  272-2.  The  increases  have  been  largely  coin- 
cident v/ith  the  removal  of  measures  of  control  as  regards  price  and 
foreign  trade.  In  the  Economist  index  number,  the  group  of  food- 
stuffs showed  little  change,  but  textiles  showed  an  increase  of  82  ))or 
cent.,  mostly  in  cotton  and  wool  ;  minerals,  after  the  remarkable 
increase  for  April,  especially  in  iron,  showed  a  further  increase  of 
2  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  the  outstanding  feature 
was  the  sharp  rise  in  oilseeds,  following  the  removal  of  control. 


The  third  part  of  the  supplement  to  the  73th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar-General  (Cd.  8002)  contains  the  customary  analysis 
of  the  vital  statistics  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  previous  decen- 
nium.  The  abstracts  of  the  registration  districts  are  similar  in 
form  to  those  of  earlier  reports,  biit  the  list  of  causes  of  death  has 
been  extended  and  sex  mortality  is  tabulated  in  detail.  Dr.  Steven- 
son's general  review  is  documented  with  many  tables  which  are  useful 
novelties,  such  as  the  standardised  fertility  rates  computed  by  the 
method  first  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Sir  Arthur  Newshobno 
and  Dr.  Stevenson.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  vital  statistics 
of  1901-10  are  the  great  decline  of  infant  and  child  mortality  (the 
deaths  under  i,  per  1,000  births,  fell  from  153  in  lS91-1900to  128  in 
1901-10),  the  continued  decline  of  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  and 
the  continued  increase  of  mortality  from  cancer  and  from  diabetes. 
The  standardised  death  rate  at  all  ages  fell  to  16-6  for  males  and 
13  -9  for  females,  a  greater  reduction,  both  absolutely  and  relatively, 
than  in  any  previous  decennium.  The  improvement  has  been 
greater  for  women  than  for  nien,  and  Dr.  Stevenson  provides  many 
tables  showing  the  relative  variations  of  sex  mortality  in  different 
decennia.  Equality  of  mortality  between  the  sexes  at  ages  35—45 
in  1841-50  has  become  a  male  excess  of  22  per  cent.,  a  female  excess  of 
6  per  cent,  at  ages  25-35  has  become  a  male  excess  of  17  ]ier  cent. 
An  important  but  not  the  only  factor  lias  been  the  faster  rate  of 
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dccliru!  in  mortality  from  tuberculosis  amongst  womr-n.  Thf  rate 
of  natural  increase  in  1901-10  was  slightly  greater  than  in  1891-1900, 
tlie  increasing  decline  of  the  birth  rate  being  more  than  compensated 
by  the  still  greater  decline  of  the  death  rate.  But  as  Dr.  Stevenson 
notes,  this  credit  balance  has  since  been  converted  into  a  deficit ; 
even  before  the  war  the  effect  of  the  declining  birth  rate  outstripped 
that  of  the  lessening  death  rate.  The  Registrar-General's  decennial 
supplements  are  among  the  sacred  books  of  the  vital  statistician ; 
the  latest  revelation  is  of  even  greater  value  than  those  which  came 
before,  and  no  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  a  statistical  report. 


The  reasons  why  birth  registration  is  still  very  imperfect  in  the 
United  States,  even  in  the  areas  where  it  is  enjoined  by  law,  are 
illustrated  by  a  recent  leaflet  (miscellaneous  series  No.  12)  of  the 
Children's  Bureau.  There  ajjpears  to  be  a  lack  of  means  of  enforcing 
compliance  with  the  law,  so  that  in  order  to  secure  registration  it 
is  necessary  to  educate  each  community  as  to  its  advantages.  The 
leaflet  therefore  describes  a  scheme  for  a  house-to-house  canvass, 
designed  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  infants  born  within  the 
preceding  twelve  months  who  have  been  registered,  and  to  be 
followed  up  by  various  methods  of  propaganda,  public  meetings, 
newspaper  articles  and  the  like.  Such  canvasses  have  revealed  that 
in  many  communities  supposedly  within  the  birth  registration  area, 
numbers  of  births  escape  record.  This  area  now  includes  twenty 
states  and  a.  little  over  half  the  population  of  the  country,  but  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  above  the  standard  of  admission  is  not 
high,  any  state  being  admitted  where  a  test  shows  over  90  per  cent, 
of  births  to  be  registered,  and  where  the  law  adopted  gives  promise 
of  further  improvement.  The  first  report  on  birth  registration  in 
this  area  was  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
advantages  of  birth  registration  (1)  in  providing  proof  of  identity 
and  age,  (2)  in  supplying  information  required  for  administrative 
purposes,  particularly  child  welfare  work,  and  (3)  for  the  purposes 
of  vital  statistics,  are  well  put  in  the  leaflet.  It  seems  strange  that  in 
such  a.  country  as  the  United  States  these  advantages  should  still 
be  so  widely  ignored,  and  that  the  department  of  government  con- 
cerned should  have  to  plead  in  this  way  for  compliance  with  so 
simple  and  so  evidently  beneficial  a  law. 


Some  interesting  and  important  results  in  the  mathematical 
theory  of  probability  are  obtained  by  Dr.  Messina  in  vol.  Ivi  of  the 
Giornale  di  Matematiche  di  Batfaglini.  Suppose  that  an  event  has  a 
constant  probability  p  of  happening  in  anyone  trial,  then  in  n  trials 
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the  event  may  occur  0,  1,  2,  ...  or  n  times  ;  some  of  these  frequencies 
are,  of  course,  more  probable  than  others,  but  Dr.  Messina  is  not 
concerned  with  that.  He  inquires  what  is  the  probability  that  in  a 
given  series  of  n  trials  the  number  of  successes  should  diijer  from  fn 
by  less  than  a  specified  amount,  and  further,  what  is  the  probability 
that  the  number  of  successes  in  n  trials,  n  +  \  trials,  .  .  .  down  to 
n  +  m  trials  should  dificr  from  p  {n  +  1),  p  {n  +  2),  .  .  .,  p  {n  +  m) 
by  less  than  specified  amounts.  The  specified  amounts  in  the  latter 
case  being  either  all  the  same  or  forming  a  decreasing  sequence.  The 
problem  has  so  far  not  been  solved  exactly,  although  its  importance 
to  statisticians  is  patent. 

Inferior  limits  to  the  value  of  the  probability  have  been  given 
by  authors  cited  by  Dr.  Messina,  notably  Cantelli.  In  the  present 
paper  Dr.  Messina  basing  himself  on  a  well-known  theorem  due  to 
Boole  and  some  recent  work  of  De  la  Vallee-Poussin,  obtains  much 
higher  values  for  the  required  lower  limit  of  the  probability.  A 
numerical  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  to  which  Dr.  Mes- 
sina's formulse  can  be  put  :  in  200  or  more  successive  tosses  of  a  coin 
the  probability  that  "  heads  "  should  appear  not  less  than  50  and 
not  more  than  150  times  in  the  first  200  throws,  and  in  general  not 

less  than  7-  and  not  more  than   7-  times  m  n  successive  throws  In 
4  4  ^ 

greater  than  200)  is  at  least  0-99969.     The  limits  in  this  example  are 

wide  ;  as  may  be  expected,  a  high  probability  will  be  obtained  with 

narrower  limits  only  on  condition  that  we  have  a  large  number  of 

trials.     Thus,  in  150,000  trials  or  more  the  number  of  "  heads  "  in  the 

toss  of  a  coin  will  lie  between  99  per  cent,  and  loi  per  cent,  of  half 

the  throws  with  a  probability  of  at  least  0-99979.     The  paper  will 

repay  careful  perusal  and  would  be  easier  to  read  if  the  author  had 

not  used  the  word  frequency  (frequenza)  in  a  sense  quite  contrary  to 

accepted  usage. 


Of  more  doubtful  value  is  the  attempt  by  Dr.  Guldberg  in  the 
Comptes  Rendus  for  January,  1919,  to  prove  Bravais'  law  for  the 
frequency  distribution  of  two  correlated  variables  by  Bachelier's 
method   of   continuous   probability. 

Dr.  Guldberg  denotes  by  w  (n  —  du,  x  —  u,  y  —  ■;;)  dxdy  the  proba- 
bility that  at  the  (n  —  duY^^  observation  the  errors  in  x  and  ?/  should 
lie  between  x  —  u  and  x  —  u  +  dx,  and  between  y  —  v  and  y  —  v  +  dy- 
He  then  denotes  by  f  (w,  u,  v)  du  dv  the  probability  that  these  errors 
should  augment  by  u  and  v  at  the  w"*  observation.  This  leads  to  the 
correct  equation — 

w  {n,  X,  y)  =  Ijw  {)t  —  d)i,  X  —  u,  y  —  v)'C  (n,  u,  v)du  dv. 
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the  function  io(n  —  dn,x  —  u,y — v)  i.s  now  ('Xijan(l(;(|  |jy  Taylor's 
theorcMii  ami  by  ney;lectiiig  squares  ofdn  and  ciAes  of  u  ami  v,  I'ravais' 
forniul  I  is  obtainefl,  but  Dr.  Guldberg  gives  no  reasons  for  negb^cting 
torrns  of  one  onlor  ratlrr  than  ano' her. 


Die  Bevolherungshewegung  im  WeUkriege  ,  Ly  C.  Doiing  (I.  Deutsch- 
land,  Kopenhagen,  1919),  is  number  4  in  the  series  Biilleliii  der 
Sludiengesellschaft  Jilr  sociale  Folgeii  des  Krieges,  and  deals  with  the 
positive  and  negative  losses  in  population  sustained  by  Germany 
during  the  war.  Mr.  Doring's  main  source  of  information  is  the 
weekly  publication  of  the  Imperial  German  Ministry  of  Health, 
supplemented  by  a  few  official  statistical  publications  of  one  or  two 
of  the  individual  states,  reports  of  trade  unions,  &c.,  and  newspaper 
articles.  The  figures  relating  to  births  and  deaths  are  to  a  great 
extent  identical  with  those  given  by  Sir  Bernard  Mallet  in  his  presi- 
dential address  to  this  Society,  carried  down  to  a  later  date,  and 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  quite  in  accord  with  those  of  our 
ex-president.  Briefly  summarised  these  are  (1)  Germany  suffered 
a  total  loss  by  decline  of  births  and  excess  of  deaths  of  5,600,000, 
and  the  total  population  fell  from  67-8  millions  to  65-1,  of  whom 
33  -g  millions  are  females  and  31-2  males  ;  (2)  of  this  loss  3  -5  millions 
were  by  decline  of  births  and  2-1  by  excess  of  deaths  ;  (3)  the  ratio 
of  females  to  males  rose  from  1,024  to  1,086,  while,  in  the  age  group 
20-50,  the  ratio  rose  to  1,155 ;  (4)  the  children  born  from  May,  1915,  to 
Julv,  1919,  were  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  the  normal ; 
(5)  the  males  of  military  age  fell  from  14  millions  to  12-2  millions,  or 
by  13  per  cent,  by  war  losses  alone  ;  (6)  the  excess  of  deaths  in  the 
civil  population  over  1  year  of  age  was  over  700,000  ;  (7)  owing  to  the 
enormous  loss  of  males  of  procreative  age  the  births  vrill  be  at  least 
20  per  cent,  below  the  pre-war  figures  for  a  long  time  to  come,  while 
the  deaths  will  be  in  excess,  owing  to  the  deterioration  in  the  health 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population. 

The  total  figures  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Doring  are  in  a  considerable 
degree  inferential,  but  they  will  probably  prove  to  be  approximately 
correct .  We  are  however  of  opinion  that  he  has  taken  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  immediate  effects  of  underfeeding  on  the  increased 
mortality  of  Germany  diiring  the  last  two  years.  It  was  the  obvious 
policy  of  German  publicists  to  put  these  at  their  maximum  and  a 
little  more,  and  our  author  seems  to  have  taken  their  statements  at 
their  face  value.  Apart  from  this,  bis  brochure  is  a  very  sober  and 
sound  review  of  the  facts  so  far  as  they  have  been  available  to  him, 
and  no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  will  be  disposed  to  disagree 
■  with  his  main  conclusions.     He  has  supplemented  our  own  figures  in 
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several  particulars,  notably  as  to  marriages  in  1915,  when  they 
numbered  only  278,208  as  against  513,283  in  1913,  a  fall  of  45-8  per 
cent.  It  is  interesting  also  to  learn  that  of  the  33,000  medical  men 
in  Germany  19,500  were  at  the  front  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  while 
another  5,000  were  in  military  service  at  home,  and  that  the  numbers 
of  swine  fell  from  25  -3  millions  at  the  end  of  1914  to  12-8  millions  in 
June,  1917. 

A  further  work  dealing  with  the  former  dual  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  is  nearly  completed,  while  studies  of  the  movements  of 
population  in  France  and  England  are  in  course  of  preparation. 


In  the  Journal  for  July,  1914,  we  gave  a  series  of  tables  reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  ten 
preceding  years.  In  the  tables  which  follow,  that  review  is  continued 
through  the  period  of  the  war,  the  figures  for  1913  being  repeated 
both  for  convenience  of  comparison  and  in  order  to  present  the 
results  of  the  usual  revision  to  which  the  preliminary  figures  are 
subject.  The  interpretation  of  the  figures  for  the  war  period  presents 
many  difficulties,  both  because  of  the  changes  in  price-levels  and 
because  of  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  goods  imported  and 
exported  consequent  on  adjusting  our  trade  to  war  conditions.  That 
we  sacrificed  the  greater  part  of  our  re-export  trade  in  the  course  of 
that  adjustment  is  readily  seen  from  the  tables,  while  the  promptitude 
with  which  that  branch  of  trade  revived  after  the  armistice  of 
Novejnber  11  last  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  record.  That  our 
already  inflated  import  trade  showed  still  further  increases  is  also 
true,  while  the  record  of  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  bears  witness  that  our  industry  and  trade  have  not 
been  wholly  paralysed  in  spite  of  the  depressing  signs  to  which  public 
attention  has  been  directed  in  many  industries. 

In  considering  the  tables  which  follow,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  previous  to  July,  1917,  the  records  did  not  include 
certain  merchandise,  other  than  food,  which  was,  at  the  time  of 
import  or  export,  in  public  ownership,  while  these  goods  were 
included  from  that  date.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  December 
last  contains  a  summary  of  the  values  of  such  goods  so  included  in 
and  after  July,  1917. 
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(!r.A8S  I. — Food,  Drivic  and  'I'oharro. 

(00(1   £'s  ) 


101:$. 

j'jii.    1     r.ii.').    j 

1010.          1917. 

1H1«. 

I'jiy. 

January  

22,144 

23,735 

30,944 

34,632 

37,308 

31.075 

54,740 

Februaiy... 

20,720 

20,933 

27,984 

28.24! 

31,614 

3<J,079 

45,015 

March      

21,'JSl 

23,860 

31,383 

36,381 

37,077 

44,3CK} 

47,926 

Ajiril 

23,741 

23,351 

29,896 

32,361 

43,310 

59,561 

52,972 

May          

23,278 

21,946 

30.018 

38,(162 

45,354 

70,211 

62,844 

.Iiino 

34,3()2 

23,058 

33,328 

:'.8,718 

46,796 

51,269 

59,046 

July         

26,355 

24,224 

36,775 

31,742 

48,736 

47,809 

— 

August     .... 

32,529 

21,478 

32,751 

31.467 

41,227 

50,044 

— 

September 

25,060 

22,932 

33,022 

36,677 

32,938 

43,624 

— 

October  

27,359 

27,871 

30,945 

37,269 

32,154 

47,759 

— 

November 

25,734 

30,954 

33,054 

40,261 

33,163 

43,201 

— 

December 

26,459 

34,120 

33,011 

34,600 

27,039 

49,088 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

290,202 

296,969|  380,875 

419,167 

454,711 

572,660 

— 

Class  II. — Raw  malerials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured. 


January  .... 

32,222 

28,079 

23,181 

24,231 

37,715 

42,090 

51,769 

February... 

27,181 

24,548 

24.318 

24,675 

27,841 

42,860 

42,346 

March      

22,429 

24,854 

29,846 

32,220 

29,588 

40,781 

37,080 

April        

22,008 

22,460 

28,431 

26,289 

28,038 

34,641 

42,356 

May          

21,400 

20,335 

26,181 

26,738 

29,479 

30,669 

53,297 

June 

18,494 

19,107 

26.427 

30,324 

28,705 

32,576 

47,602 

Julv         

18,633 

18,646 

21,903 

28,775 

27,771 

34,658 

— 

August     

16,760 

13,933 

20,157 

27,793 

35,228 

36,023 

— 

September 

19,920 

14,403 

19,921 

25,753 

29,265 

29,938 

— 

October  .... 

27,042 

13,761 

22,143 

28,704 

36,998 

40,318 

— 

November 

27,335 

15,044 

22,640 

33,893 

43.574 

49,017 

— 

December 

28,499 

21,301 

21,562 

27,591 

31,172 

45,286 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

281,822 

236,531 

286,570 

336,792 

384,798|  458,859 

— 

Cl.\s.s 

III. — Articles  ivholly  or  mainly  rnanujactured. 

January  

16,565 

15,685 

12,776 

15.813 

15,341 

24,408 

27,160 

February 

15,600 

16,300 

12,718 

13.930 

10,913 

19,704 

19,368 

March      

16,709 

18,011 

13,968 

17,065 

14,230 

21,925 

20,577 

April        

16,975 

16,592 

15,041 

16,892 

12,177 

24,777 

16,380 

May          

16,364 

16,579 

15,147 

18,277 

12.504 

24,484 

18,828 

June         

15,203 

15,876 

16.018 

17,706 

10,350 

17,472 

16,027 

July       

16,555 

16,292 

16,745 

16,099 

13,152 

26,149 

— 

August    .... 

15,462 

6,753 

16,225 

16,456 

23,617 

23,890 

— 

September 

16,134 

7,583 

17,011 

14,766 

23,536 

23,514 

— 

October  

17,050 

9,609 

14.537 

14,876 

24,336 

29,308 

— 

November 

15,145 

9,393 

15,741 

14,472 

32,134 

23,629 

—   . 

December 

15,844 

11,705 

15,588 

12,921 

26,193 

20,904 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

193,602 

160,490 

181,450 

189,194 

218,565 

280,164 

— 

Note.— In  and  after  July,  1917,  the  records  include,  but  before  that  date 
they  exclude,  the  values  of  certain  goods  (other  than  food)  which  were,  at  the 
time  of  importation,  the  property  of  His  Majesty's  Government  or  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Allies,  and  goods  exported  which  were  taken  from  British  Govern- 
ment Stores,  or  were  bought  by  His  Majesty's  Government  and  shipped  on 
Government  vessels. 
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Re-Exports. 

Class  I. — Food,  drink  and  tobacco. 

(000  £-s.) 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1019. 

January  .... 

1,401 

1,437 

2,336 

1,823 

1,417 

264 

1,544 

February.... 

1,180 

1,324 

1,761 

1,740 

1,185 

362 

1,395 

March 

1,266 

1,439 

1,913 

2,028 

686 

211 

3,089 

April 

1,306 

1,406 

2,293 

1,702 

411 

188 

5,168 

May          

1,395 

1,607 

2,286 

2,280 

389 

231 

2,854 

June         

1,321 

1,441 

2,071 

1,973 

597 

229 

2,949 

July 

1,212 

1,386 

1,796 

1,748 

671 

185 

— 

August     .... 

1,200 

585 

1,359 

1,683 

453 

194 

— 

September 

1,182 

1,251 

1,441 

1,840 

370 

232 

— 

October 

1,592 

1,746 

1,533 

1,789 

399 

255 

— 

November 

1,476 

1,919 

1,938 

1,245 

500 

692 

— 

December 

1,411 

1,905 

1,657 

1,212 

420 

987 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

15,943 

17,442 

22,399 

21,077 

7,439 

4,030 

— 

Cl.ass  II.- 

—Raw  materials  a 

nd  article 

s  mainly 

unmaiia 

faclured. 

Junuary  .... 

6,296 

5,588 

2,950 

5,102 

4,800 

1,575 

1,800 

Februar}' 

7,016 

6,340 

3,193 

4,739 

5,727 

1,363 

1,939 

March      

5,998 

5,732 

4,471 

4,557 

5,061 

1,605 

3,804 

April        

6,399 

7,305 

6,082 

4,319 

6,358 

1,010 

6,468 

May         

5,599 

6,360 

5,989 

5,772 

4,450 

2,136 

6,755 

June 

4,705 

5,182 

5,540 

4,692 

4,237 

1.079 

6,820 

July       

4,477 

3,980 

5,385 

3,597 

2,541 

786 

— 

August    

4,592 

2,683 

4,082 

3,561 

2,684 

939 

— 

September        "'.... 

3,123 

2,344 

4,131 

2,905 

1,650 

642 

— 

October  .... 

5,541 

3,502 

3,918 

3,291 

2,199 

842 

— 

November 

4,363 

2,374 

4,619 

3,766 

2,034 

1,208 

— 

December 

5,947 

2,479 

4,213 

2,847 

1,510 

1,141 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

64,038 

53,858 

54,588 

49,137 

43,374 

14,325 

— 

Class  III. — Articles  wliolly  or  mainly  mamifactnred. 

January  

2.998 

2,557 

1,608 

1,903 

2,209 

1,351 

1,214 

February.  ■ 

2,546 

2,560 

1,851 

2,049 

2,074 

1,015 

1,782 

March 

2,365 

2,360 

1,681 

2.224 

1,819 

1,366 

2,054 

April        

2,341 

2,077 

1,572 

2,058 

1,709 

942 

1,709 

May          

2,373 

2,402 

1,966 

2.909 

1,493 

1,033 

1,885 

June        

2,507 

2,117 

1,738 

2,206 

1,594 

807 

2,191 

July 

2,616 

2,452 

2,216 

2,545 

1,350 

1,051 

— 

August     .... 

2,347 

1,135 

1,878 

2,473 

1,393 

1,141 

— 

September 

2,507 

1,078 

1,983 

2,374 

1,133 

855 

— 

October   

2,412 

1,930 

1,705 

2,581 

1,496 

1,021 

— 

November 

2,146 

1,342 

1,754 

2,101 

1,214 

1,017 

— 

December 

2,363 

1,481 

1,829 

1,957 

1,242 

984 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

29,458 

24.089 

22,017 

27,248 

18,794 

12,585 

~ 

VOL.  LXXXU.      I'AIIT  IV. 


■1  X 


GIS 


Cnrrrynl  A  oh'.s. 


July, 


hjXPOUTS  (Unitki)  Kingdom  Puddijck). 

(Jlass    (.  —  l'\wil,  ilrliil:  nnd  lohorro. 
(000  V^) 


1 
1913. 

1'J14. 

1915. 

1910. 

1917. 

I'.Us. 

1919. 

.laiHiary  .... 

2,274 

2,409 

2,023 

2,257 

1,894 

1,256 

1,347 

l*'cljruaiv.... 

2,093 

2,339 

1,835 

2,199 

1,644 

8(59 

1,248 

March      

2,117 

2,420 

2,089 

2,44(5 

2,025 

824 

1,824 

Ai^ril        

2,290 

2,304 

1,999 

2,543 

1,370 

1,006 

2,835 

May          

2,300 

2,333 

2,138 

2,(526 

1,164 

1,106 

3,222 

Juno 

2,413 

2,(500 

2,166 

2,(505 

1,130 

891 

2,707 

.July         

2,7(53 

2,71(5 

2,077 

2,790 

1,210 

952 

— 

August     

2,835 

1,532 

2,099 

2,716 

1,304 

954 

— 

S<>])tomber 

3,18!) 

2,137 

2,168 

2,659 

1,181 

962 

— 

October  .... 

3,275 

2,217 

1,869 

2,537 

1,226 

987 

— 

November 

3,943 

2,030 

2,194 

2,174 

1,138 

1,180 

— 

December 

3,110 

1,893 

2,340 

1,943 

1,091 

1,079 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

32,588 

26,949 

25,082 

29,495 

16,332 

12,067 

~ 

Class  II. — Raw  malerials  and  articles  mai7ilif  umnanufadured. 


January  .... 

5,809 

6,002 

3,440 

4,625 

5,954 

5,370 

5,162 

February 

5,222 

5,673 

3,568 

4,885 

4,875 

4,809 

6,120 

March 

5,314 

5,857 

4,343 

4,628 

5,477 

4,624 

8,606 

April 

6,079 

5.268 

4,755 

4,666 

4,977 

4,715 

7,066 

May          

5,753 

5,944 

4,713 

6,033 

6,336 

5,044 

10,461 

June         

5,760 

5.414 

4,433 

5,884 

6,465 

4,196 

10,374 

July 

6,400 

6,167 

4,244 

5,854 

6,032 

5,307 

— 

Au^u.st     .... 

5,367 

2,874 

4.436 

6,043 

5,955 

6,423 

— 

September 

5,767 

3,513 

4.722 

5,749 

5,720 

5,435 

— 

October  .... 

6,447 

3,711 

4.672 

5,960 

5,796 

5,862 

— 

November 

5,859 

2,971 

4,469 

5,385 

5,297 

4,772 

— • 

December 

6,120 

3,318 

4,560 

4,031 

4,483 

4,281 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

69,905 

56,713 

52,354 

64,345 

67,162 

60,838 

~ 

Class  III. — Articles  wholly  or  7nainly  ma)iufactured. 

January  

36,600 

38,564 

21,732 

27,410 

36,593 

33,588 

39,888 

February.... 

32,144 

32,451 

19,975 

28,104 

29,414 

31,695 

38,662 

March 

33,368 

35,332 

22,921 

29,420 

34,860 

29,263 

41,872 

April 

33,934 

31,503 

24.422 

28,023 

28,160 

32,714 

47,812 

May-         

35,019 

32,869 

25.632 

37,112 

34,371 

37.228 

49,562 

June        

33,831 

30,926 

25,507 

36,982 

34,504 

37.610 

50,553 

July        

36,971 

34,690 

27,067 

36,386 

41,164 

35,283 

— 

August    .... 

35,129 

19,378 

24,742 

36,810 

40,693 

34,402 

— 

September 

32,430 

20,(362 

24.003 

33,905 

35,108 

32,481 

— 

October  .... 

35,911 

22,359 

24.295 

34.473 

42.165 

33,174 

— 

November 

33,943 

19,098 

27,587 

33,429 

34,776 

34,737 

— 

December 

32,292 

20,320 

24,904 

31,530 

29,788 

31,547 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

411,368 

338,634 

292,927 

393,398 

423,614 

403,721 
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Total  Imports  {i)ich<di)ig  Miscellaneous) 

(000  £'s.) 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

January 

71,242 

68,005 

67,246 

74,936 

90,593 

98,996 

134,518 

February 

63,787 

62,054 

65,200 

67,336 

70.948 

99,029 

107,073 

March  .... 

61,342 

66,947 

75,462 

86,116 

81,146 

107,223 

105,772 

April    .... 

62,954 

61,627 

73,639 

75,716 

84,533 

119,881 

112,211 

May     

61,279 

59,009 

71,601 

83,793 

87,626 

125,907 

135,657 

June    

58,310 

58,282 

76,009 

86,928 

86,079 

101.545 

122,946 

July     

61,784 

59,376 

75,724 

76,732 

90,125 

109,139 

— 

August 

55,976 

42,343 

69,401 

76,091 

100,558 

110,235 

— . 

September 

61,356 

45,007 

70,286 

77,440 

86,272 

97,975 

— 

October 

71,730 

51,379 

67,816 

81,160 

94,258 

117,707 

— 

November 

68,467 

55,518 

71,622 

88,935 

109,753 

116,869 

— 

December 

71,115 

67,317 

70,327 

75,381 

84,770 

116,192 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

768,735 

696,635 

851,893 

948,506 

1,064,165 

1,316,151 

— 

Total  Re-Exports  {including  Miscellaneous). 

January 

10,706 

9,597 

6,895 

8,830 

8,431 

3.191 

4,560 

February 

10,746 

10,229 

6,810 

8,530 

8,992 

2,740 

5,119 

March 

9.633 

9,536 

8,067 

8,811 

7,570 

3,192 

8,949 

April    

10,059 

10,789 

9,957 

8,093 

8,489 

2,141 

13,347 

May     

9,370 

10,372 

10,243 

10,983 

6,336 

3,400 

11,495 

Jime    

8,541 

8,753 

9,350 

8,873 

6,428 

2,115 

11,964 

July     

8,311 

7,826 

9,409 

7,895 

4,588 

^       2,022 

— 

August 

8,150 

4,420 

7,324 

7,738 

4,534 

2,277 

— 

September 

6,853 

5,274 

7,.564 

7,121 

3,158 

1,729 

— 

October 

9,556 

7,180 

7,163 

7,663 

4,096 

2,119 

— 

November 

8,001 

5,643 

8,313 

7,137 

3,749 

2,918 

— 

December 

9,729 

5,871 

7,702 

6,019 

3,180 

3,113 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

109,575 

95,474 

99,062 

97,566 

69,677 

30,945 

— 

Total  Export.5  (United  Kingdom  Prokuoe) — {includimj 
MiscellaneoKs). 


January 

45,446 

47,806 

28,248 

36,757 

46,861 

41,661) 

1 
47.343 

February 

40,173 

41,262 

26,177 

36,336 

37,287 

39,099 

46,915 

March 

41,690 

44,519 

30,176 

37,598 

44.111 

36,002 

53,108 

April    

43,053 

39,947 

.32,170 

36,818 

35,799 

40,071 

58.482 

May     

43,858 

42,051 

33,619 

47,024 

43,437 

44,967 

64.345 

June     .... 

42,837 

39,873 

.33,234 

47,275 

43,652 

45,026 

64,562 

July     

47,164 

44,405 

.34.722 

46,323 

49.834 

43.644 

— 

August 

44,111 

24,211 

32,439 

47,720 

49,804 

43,.522 

— 

September 

42,425 

26,674 

32,308 

43,478 

43,244 

40.152 

— 

October 

46,623 

28,602     31,969 

44,715 

50,757 

42,821 

— 

November 

44,756 

24.602 

35,639 

42,488 

43,382 

43.219 

— 

December 

43,327 

26,279 

33,948 

39,928 

37,141 

38,282 

— 

Corrected  total 

for  year 

525,245 

430.721 

384,868 

.506,280 

527,080 

501.419 

~ 

X   •_' 


020  Currmt  Noten.  [-Tuly, 

The  Council,  according  to  prccodont,  has  api)ointf'd  a  Committee 
of  its  number  to  consider  the  recommendations  wliich  should  be 
made  to  the  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  connection 
with  the  forthcoming  Census  of  England  and  Wales.  The  first 
meeting  took  place  on  July  1,  and  Professor  A.  L.  Bowley  was 
elected  Chairman.  A  small  Committee  has  also  been  appointed,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  President,  to  consider  the  steps  which  should 
be  taken  to  approach  the  Government  with  a  view  to  securing  an 
improvement  in  official  statistics.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  is  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee,  which  began  its  work  early  in  July.  It  is 
proposed  to  petition  Parliament  for  an  of&cial  enquiry  into  the 
possibilities  of  improvement  and  the  means  whereby  it  may  best  be 
efiected. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT    PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom^ 

Board  of  Agriculture,  Journal.  June,  1919 — Organisation  of  the 
Village  :  Nmvton  (Sir  Dougla.'i),  K.B.E.  Report  on  Farms  taken 
over  by  Agricultural  Executive  Committees. 

Economic  Journal.  June,  1919 — New  Zealand  during  the  War: 
Condliffc  (J.  B.).  The  Monopoly  in  Alcoholic  Drink :  Eagles 
(J.  S.).  Methods  of  Gi-aduating  Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital : 
EtJgeworth  {Prof.  F.  Y.).  French  War  Budgets  for  1919-20  : 
aide  {Prof.  Ch.). 

Financial  Eerieio  of  Ileviews.  June,  1919 — The  Importance  of 
Cheap  Power  to  Industry  :  de  Brath  {Sfanlet/),  M.I.C.E.  The 
Perils  of  Bolshevism  :  Why  the  Overthrow  of  Lenin  is 
Necessary  to  Britain:  Issaiev  {V.  I.).  Victoria,  A  National 
Port:  Todd  {A.  E.).  International  Finance  and  the  League  of 
Nations  :  Powell  {Ellis  T.),  LL.B.,  D.Sc.  Brazilian  Finance — 
Retrospective  and  Prospective:  Martin  {Percy  F.),  F.R.G.S. 
Financial  Conditions  in  Mexico.  By  our  Mexican  Corre- 
spondent. 

Geograjyhical  Journal — 

June,  1919 — Poland:  Czaplicka  {Miss  M.  A.). 
August,     1919 — Boundary    Delimitations    in    the    Treaty    of 
Versailles. 

National  Temperance  Quarterly.  Summer,  1919 — The  Existing 
State  of  Scientific  Knowledge  in  Regard  to  Alcohol :  Neild 
{Theodore),  M.A. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Part  I.  {Session 
1918-19) — The  Endowment  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search :  Home  {John),  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Boyal  Society  of  Arts  Journal.  June,  1919 — London  Retail 
Businesses.  Decline  in  Labour  Efficiency  in  German  Mines. 
The  Match  Industry  in  Brazil.  Glass-making  before  and  during 
the  War  :  Powell  {Harry  J.). 

Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  LII.  Part  II 
— The  Correlation  between  Relatives  on  the  Supposition  of 
Mendelian  Inheritance:  Fisher  {II.  A.). 

United  Empire — 
June,    1919 — British    Traits    and    Ideals   in    Relation    to   our 

Colonial  Development :  Leverhulme  {The  Eight  Hon.  Lord). 
July,     1919 — Problems     of    Reconstruction     in     the     Pacific: 
Scholefield  {Guy  II.). 

Women's  Industrial  Neivs.  April,  1919 — Annual  Report,  1917  to 
1918.  Employment  and  Substitution  of  Women  during  the 
War  :  B.  L.  II.  Children  in  Factory  Life  :  Skinner  {M.).  The 
Women's  Reward  :  Black  {Clementina). 
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Tndia-- 

Indian  Ecoiiniaic  Sori/'lj/,  Join /ml.  Marr/i,  1  9 1  9-  I'ust-W'ar  Finance 
in  iMigland  :  Shnh  {K.  7'.).  Note  on  the  Increase  in  the  Cost  of 
Living  in  the  Deocan  :  Mann  Harold  (II.).  The  Indian  Budget 
tor  1919-1920:  Deoh  (C.  S.).  Economic  Thought  in  India: 
Sliiih  (I).  A.).  The  Labour  Movement  in  the  Western  Countries  : 
I'agar  {S.  M.). 

United  States — 

Annals  of  the  Aiamran  Arndpmy  of  rolifiral  and  Social  Science. 
July,  1919 — (Contains  a  series  of  articles  entitled  International 
Keronsti'uction  The  main  divisions  are :  I.  The  future  of 
Tuikey  and  Asia  Minor.  II.  Readjustment  in  Middle  f^urope. 
III.  The  Present  and  Future  of  Russia.  IV.  The  Organisation 
of  Peace.) 
American  Economic,  Review.  June,  1919 — The  Revenue  Act  of 
1918:  Blakey  {Roy  G.  and  Gladys  C).  Consideration  of  the 
Proposal  to  Stabilize  the  Unit  of  Money :  Knihhs  (G.  H.), 
and  rejoinder  by  Professor  Fisher.  An  American  Standard  of 
Value  :  Tinnes  (D.  J.).  The  Purposes  Achieved  by  Railroad 
Reorganization  :  Deioing  [Arthur  S.). 
American  Journal  of  Sociology.  May,  1919 — Influences  of  the 
Industrial  and  Social  Revolution  upon  the  Agricultural  Industry 
of  America:  Holmes  {Roy  Hiniiian).  Socializing  School  Pro- 
cedure: Lull  {H.  G.).  The  Coming  Industrial  Democracy: 
Yarros  {Vic/or  S.).  Socialization:  Ross  {Edward  Alsuvrth). 
Have  We  a  Just  Standard  of  Industrial  Intelligence  :  Selden 
{Frank  Henry).  The  Origin  of  Democracy  :  Gillin  {J.  L.). 
American  Statistical  Association.  {Quarterly,  June,  1919) — Is  the 
New  Immigration  more  unskilled  than  the  old  1  Douglas  {Paul 
H.).  Analysis  of  the  Standards  of  Living  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1916  :  Oghurn  {}Fm.  F.).  Notes  on  Professor 
Ogburn's  Analysis  of  the  Standards  of  Living  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1916  :  GoldenAVeiser  {E.  A.).  How  to  Figure 
Labor  Turnover :  Crum  {Frederick  S.).  The  Italian  Factor 
in  the  Race  Stock  of  Argentina:  Foerster  {Robert  F.).  The 
Official  Statistics  of  Japan. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy — 

May,  1919— What  Shall  We  Do  with  the  Railroads  1  Magee 
{James  D.).  Farm  Products  and  Cost  Accounting  :  Davenport 
( H.  J.).  Labour  Administration  in  the  Shipbuilding  Industry 
during  the  War,  II.  :  Doucjlas  {P.  H.)  and  JFolfe  (F.  E.). 
June,  1919 — The  Work  of  the  Wage- Adjustment  Boards : 
Bing  {Alexander  M).  The  American  Automatic  Tool  :  Llot/d 
{Ernest  F.).  The  Place  of  Agriculture  in  Modern  Industrial 
Society,  I. :  Nourse  {Eduin  G.). 
July,  1919 — The  Webb  Law — its  scope  and  operation:  Xotz 
{IVilUam).  Plant  administration  of  Labor  :  Douglas  {P.  H.). 
The  place  of  Agriculture  in  modern  industrial  society,  II. : 
No^irse  {E.  G.).  Commercial  Banking  and  capital  formation  : 
JFatldns  {Myron,  JF.). 
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United  States — Contd. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  June,  1919 — The  Federation  of  India  : 
Houghton  (B.).  The  Expansion  of  Europe.  II. :  Shepherd 
{JFilliam  R.).  Holland's  International  Policy  :  Van  Vollenhoven 
(C).  Price  Fixing  in  the  United  States  during  the  War.  II.  : 
Haney  [Lewis  H.). 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  May,  1919 — Latin  Amer-ican 
Foreign  Exchange  and  International  Balances  duiing  the  War  : 
Williams  {John  //.).  Positive  Contributions  of  Scientific 
Management :  Farquhar  {Henry  H.).  Indehterhiess  of  Principal 
Belligerents:  Gottlieb  {Louis  Boss).  The  Iron-Ore  Problem  of 
Lorraine  :  Berglund  {Abraham).  Cost  of  Production  and  Price  : 
Wright  {Philip  G.).  The  Relations  of  Eecent  Psychological 
Developments  to  Economic  Theory  :  Dickinson  {Z.  Clark). 

France — 

Bulletin  de  Stafistiqiie  et  de  Legislation  Compan'e — 

April,  1919 — Les  Monnaies  Fabriquees  a  la  Monnaie  de  Paris 

et  la  circulation  monetaire  en  1918. 
May,   1919 — Le  commerce  exterieur  de  la  France  pendant  le 
premier  trimestie  de  1919. 
Bulletin  Mensuel  de  VOffice  de  Benseignements  Agricoles.     October- 
December,  1917 — Travaux  de  la  Commission  chargee  de  I'etude 
des  questions  relatives  a  Taccroissement  du  rendement  en  sucre 
des  betteraves.     (Annee,  1917.)     Denombrement  des  animaux 
de    ferme   au    ler   Juillet  1917.     Resultats  approximatifs  des 
recoltes  de  cereales  en  1917.     Releve  presentant,  pour  les  ci[uatre 
departements  du  Midi,  gros  producteurs  de  vins,  le  chiffre  de  la 
production  en  1917  et  le  stock  des  recoltes  anterieures. 
Journal  des  Econmnistes — 

Ju7ie,  1919 — La  Politique  Financiere  de  M.  Klotz  :  Yves-Guvot. 
Le  Budget  Britanniciue  pour  1919-L'O  :  Williams  {W.  M.  J). 
La  Q,uestion  Monetaire  en  Turquie :  Bajlitlovich  {A.).  La 
Situation  bancaire  en  Roumanie  :  Cauboue  {Pierre).  L'Avenir 
Economique  de  la  Grece  :  Michalacopmdos. 
July,  1919 — Une  entreprise  d'origine  fiancaise  aux  Etats-Unis  : 
Schelle  {G.).  Une  politique  du  change :  Mathews  {Fred/ric). 
Notes  compl^mentaires  concernant  les  finances  publiques  de  la 
Grande-Br^tagne  (1919-20):  Williams  {W.  M.  J.).  Le 
Mouvement  des  prix  avant  et  depuis  la  guerre :  Delamotte 
{Gabriel).  Les  Menkes  socialistes  et  les  Nationalisations : 
Yves-Guyot.  La  Ti'ait^  de  Versailles  :  Yves-Guyof. 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris — 

June,  1919 — La  Statistique  des  Elections  parlementaires  l)ritan- 

niques  de  dt^cembre  1918  :  Den-arrin  {Maurice). 
July,     1919 — Chionique    de    demographie :     Huber    {Michael). 
L'epargne  fran^aise  et  ses  placements  dans  la  p^riodo  d'avant- 
guerre.     Definitions  et  statisti(iues  :   Luj>in  {li'enc). 
La  llcforme  Sociale. — 

May,  1919— Society  d'Kconomio  Sociale:   Jiieuaiuie  {Georges). 
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J.a  Rrformc  Hociole — Contd. 

June,     1919     Lu    Question     ;i<;rairo     on     iJoninjinie  :      Mirhd 

{Bernard). 
July,    1919 — Le    MouvcnK^nt   I'>ononii(|ue    vX   Sociul  :     lllnnthl 

{(Jeor(/e.-<). 
Revue  d' J^ronomie  Politique.  May-June,  1919 — Les  id^es  ^coiio- 
miques  et  sociales  do  Giuseppe  Mazzini :  Jruis  (Gino).  Le 
papior-monnaie  en  Turquie  [uiiidant  la  gueire  :  Fergeot  (Jean). 
Le  march^  cotonnier  du  Havre  pendant  la  guerre  :  Arnphonx 
(Etienne).  Les  causes  de  la  hausse  des  prix  (suite  et  fin) : 
Moiirre  (le  haron  Cliarle.H).  La  j)roduction  agricole  francjaise  a 
propos  d'un  livre  recent :  Hitier  (./.). 

Italy — 

Giornale  dr(jli  Enmomisfa  c  Itivida  di  Sfafisfica — 

May,    1919 — Le   Statistiche    e    le    relazioni    periodiche    nella 

burocrazia :    Corbino   (Ejncarmo).      L'Imposta   sui  profitli   di 

gucrra :  Nina  (Luigi).      Gli  odierni  aspetti  deU'economia  dei 

trasporti :  Di  Nola  (Carlo). 

June,    1919— Proposte   Italo  Frances!   sul   fronte   unico   finan- 

ziario :    Griziofti    (Benvenufo).      L'Industria    nazionale   dello 

costruzioni   navali    e   il   dopo   giierra   marittirao   in    Italia : 

Guidi  (Dario).     La  situazioiie  del  mercato  monetario. 

Giornale  di  Matematica  Finanziaria.     March,   1919 — Gli  studi  sul 

Credito  e  su  la  Previdenza  ieri  ed  oggi  in  Italia :    Ortu-Carborii 

(S.).      Sulla   applicazione    probabilita    parziali   alia   statistica : 

Cantelli  (F.  P.).     Sulla  forma  dei  segni  di  algebra :  Peano  (G.). 

Sull'assicurazione  obbligatoria  contro  I'invalidita  e  la  vecchiaia  : 

Insolera    (F.).      Su   una   particolare   assicurazione   in   case    di 

morte :  Levi  (E.). 

La   Riforma  Sociale.     Maij-June,   1919 — La   via  che   seguiremo : 

Tangorra   (Fincenzo).     La  leva  sul  capital   per   il  riscatto  del 

debito  pubblico :  Edgewoiih  (F.  Y.).     La  Tubercolosi  in  Italia : 

Liri    (Livio).      II    controllo    amministrativo    nella    mentalita 

burocratica :  Corbino  (Epicarmo). 

Spain — 

Revista  Nacional  de  Economia — 

October-November,  1918 — Sobre  la  organizacion  economica  y 
financiera  de  las  Sociedades  de  explotacion  electrica  :  Mailloux 
,  (il/.).  La  carestia  de  la  vida  y  sus  incidencias :  Rarfhe 
(Andrds).  La  moneda  y  las  cuestiones  sociales:  Bernacer 
{German).  Las  communicaciones  internacionales  de  Espana  : 
Fajardo  (Josd).  Las  modernas  tarifas  de  salario  :  Simarro 
Puig  {A.  M.). 

December,  1918 — Eelacion  entre  la  Ingenieria  y  la  Economia: 
Hayford  {John  F.).  Ley  de  expropiacion  forzosa  :  Sanchez 
Pastor  (E.).  Carreteras  y  ferrocarriles  :  Romero  {Jose  Bore's). 
La  liquidacion  del  presupuesto  de  1918.  XXX.  El  factor 
econoniico  en  la  vida  social :  Andre  {Eloy  Luis). 
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LIST    OF    ADDITIONS   TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

Since  May,  1919,  the  Society  has  received  the  publications 
enumerated  below. 

A  further  list  is  appended  of  the  periodical  publications 
received  during  the  year,  August,  1918,  to  July,  1919. 

1.  OFFICIAL    PUBLIC  AT  [ONS. 

(a)   United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United    King-dom — 

Roval  Commissiou  on  tlie  Income  Tax.  Fir^t  and  second  instalments  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  with  Appendices.  2  Vols.  250  +  104  pp.,  fol. 
1919.     2s.  each  vol.     (The  Commitision.) 


(h)   India  and  Dominions. 
India — 

Gazetteers.     Coorg   District   Gazetteer.      B    Volume.     26    pp.      1918.      9d. 

(India  Office  ) 
Shahabad  District  Gazetteer.     B  Volume.     (W.) 
Statistics.     1900-01  to  1910-11.     43  pp.,  4to.     1918.     l.y.  2d.     (Id.) 
Trarle.     Eeview  of  the  Trade  of  India  in  1917-lS  (East  India.)     82  pp.,  fol. 

1919.     Is.  net.     {Id.) 

Australia — 

Census  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.     Appendix  A.     Vol.  1.     46S  pp., 
fol.     Melbourne,  1919.     (Government  Statistician.) 

Federated  Malay  States  — 

Manual  of  Statistics.     1919.     210  pp.,  8vo.     1919.     (Government  Printing 
Office.) 

Ne-w  Zealand — 

Census.     Results  of  a  Census  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  October  1.5, 

1916        Part    IX..       Occupations    and    Unemployment.       174    pp.,    fol. 

Wellington,  1918.     (Census  and  Statistics  Otlice.) 
Kesults  of  a  Census  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  October   15> 

1916.     Part  XI.     Dwellings.     52  pp.,  fol.     Wellington,  1918.     (Id.) 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Final  Report  of  the  Miners'  Phthisis  Prevei  tion  Commit' ee.     Johannesburg, 
January  10,  1919.     110  pp.,  4to.     Pretoria,  1919.     (Union  Government.) 


(c)  Foreig-n   Countries. 
Belg-iuxa — 

Census  of  Production.  Recensement  de  I'Industrie  etdu  Commerce.  31  dec. 
1910.  Vol.  V,  789  pp.,  4to.  Bruxelles,  1919.  (Ministere  de  I'Industrie  et 
du  Travail.) 

China  — 

Return  of  Tra(!e  and  Trade  Reports,  19IS.  Part  ITT.  Analysis  of  Foreign 
Trade.  Vol.  i.  Imports.  521  pp.,  4to.  Sluuighai,  1919.  $;i-  (In.*pccto- 
rate  Gen.  of  CMstow.8.) 
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(c)  Foreig'n  Countries --''''>«<'/. 
France — 

La  ConstifntionfleT/OfTico  Dcpartcinonfcal  dii  Placement  efc  de  In  Statistique  du 
Travail  do  la  Seine.  Son  aefcion  et  sew  fcravaux,  dii  ler  Nov.  1915  au  30 
Oft.  191«.     432  pp.,  tto.      Paris,  1918.     (Services  do  lu  Stati.stique.) 

Peru  — 

Keply  to  the  Circular  from  tlie  Cliiliau  Chancellery,  Jan.  12,  1910.     30  pp., 
.  4to.     1919.     (London,  Whitcfriars  Press,  I.tii.) 

Spain — 

Estadistica  del  Suicidio  cu  Espaua,  1912-1'J17.  13  pp.,  8vo.  Madrid,  1919. 
(Institut  Geographique  et  Statistique.) 

United  States — 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Bulletin  N'o.  751.  Inlieritance  of  Waxy 
Endosperm  in  Miiize.  By  J.  11.  Kempton.  99  pp.,  8vo.  Washington, 
1919.     (The  Department.) 

Bulletin  No.  755.     Geographical  Phases  of  Farm  Prices :  Oats.     28  pp., 

8vo.     Washington,  1919.     (Id.) 

Bureau  of  the  Census.      liuUetin  137.      Cotton  Production  and  Distribution, 

Season   of    1917-lS.     135  pp.,  8vo.     Washington,   1918.     Price   15  cents. 

(The  Bureau.) 
Children's  Bureau.     Publication  No.  33.     Rural  Children  in  Selected  Counties 

of  North  Carolina.    By  Frances  Sage  Bradley  and  Margaretta  A.  Williamson. 

116  pp.,  8vo.     Washington,  1918.      (The  Bureau.) 
Puhlicntion  No.  43.     Cliildren  before  the  Courts  in  Connecticut.     By 

Wm.  B.  Bailey.     98  pp.,  8vo.     Washington,  1918.     (Id.) 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics.     Whole  No.  232.     May,  1918.     Wages  and  Hours 

of   Labour  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry:   1907  to  1916.     164  pp.,  8vo. 

Washington,  1918.     (The  Bureau.) 

Whole  No.  233.     July,  1918.     Operation   of  the    Industrial   Disputes 

Investigation  Act  of  Canada.     By  Benjamin  M.  Squires.     169  pp.,  8vo. 
Washington,  1918.     (Id.) 

Department  of  Labour.  Committee  on  ]\Iortality  from  Tuberculosis  in  Dusty 
Trades,  Preliminary  Report.     27  pp.,  8vo.     1919.     (The  Department.) 


II.    AUTHORS    AND    MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aff(/er  (E.  P.).     Organized   Banking.     385    pp.,  8to.     Loudon,   1919.     (Allen 

and  Unwin.)     124-.  6-/.     (The  Publishers.) 
Broz    (Ales).      The    Rise    of    the    Czecho-Slovak    Republic.      31    pp.,    8vo. 

Twentieth  Century  Press  Co.     Price  3d.     (The  Author.) 

Vers    un    Socialism  e    Nouveau    en    Boheme.      8    pp.,    8vo.     (Groupe 

.  Socialiste  Tcheco-lovaque.)     50  centimes.     (Id.) 

Catman  {Ed'i-in).  Coal  Nationalization.  Precis  and  Evidence  offered  to  the 
Coal  Industry  Commission.     36  pp.,  4to.     London.     2s.     (P.  S.  King.) 

ChishoUn  {G.  G.).  The  Geogrnphical  Pre-requisites  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  July,  1919)  9  pp., 
Svo.     (The  Author.) 

Commerce  and  Industry.  Historical  Review.  A  Historical  Review  of 
the  Economic  Conditions  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1815  to  the  Declaration  of  War  in  1914,  based  on  Parliamentary 
Debates.  Edited  by  William  Page.  492  jip.,  Svo.  Constable  and  Co.  1919. 
Price  24f.     (The  Publishers.) 

Statistical  Tables.     Tables  of   Statistics   for   the   British    Empire    from 

1815.     238  pp.,  Svo.     Constable  and  Co.     1919.     Price  2\s.     (Id.) 

Dall  (W.  E.).     Spencer  Fullerton  Baird.     A  Biography.     461  pp.,  4to.     1915. 

(Smithsonian  Institute). 
Boring    (C).     Die    Bevolkerur.gsbewegiing    im    Weltkrieg.     II.    Oesterreich- 

Ungarn.     (Bulletin  der  Studiengesellschaft  fiir  Sociale  Folgen  des  Krieges. 

No.  5.)     82  pp.,  Svo.     Kopenhagen.     1919.     Price  3  kr. 
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II.     Authors  and  Miscellaneous — Contd. 

Dublin  (L.  I.),  etc.     Mortality  Statistics  of  Insured  Wage-Earners  and  their 

Families.     397  pp.,  8vo.     New  York,  1919.     (Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 

Co.) 
Guldberg  {Alf.)     Calcul  des  Probabilites.     Sur  les  erreurs  de  situation  d'un 

point.     4  pp.,  4to.     Paris,  1919.     (The  Author.) 
Harris  {Walter  B)  and   Cozens- Hardt/  (The  Hon.  W.,  K.C.,  M.P.).     MoJern 

Morocco.      A    Keport   on   Trade    Prospects,    with   some    Greographical   and 

Historical    .Notes   compiled   ior   the    Bank    of    British    West    Africa,   Ltd. 

267  pp..  8to.     1919.     (The  Hank.) 
Ilofman  {F.  L).     Scientific  Publications  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 

America  I91G-17.     138  pp.,  Svo.     1916.     (Prudential  Insurance  Co.) 
Scientific    Publications  of  the    Prudential    Insurance    Co.   of   America. 

1918-19.     458  pp.,  Svo.     1918.     {Id.) 
Hobfion  {J.  A.).     Taxation  in  the  New   State.     254  pp.,    Svo.     London,  1919, 

(Methuen  and  Co.) 
Lloyd's    Register   of   Shipping.     Notes   on   the   1919-20   edition.     7  pp.,  4to. 

London,  1919. 
Madsen    {A.    W.).     House   Famine   and   the    Land   Blockade.     47   pp.,    Svo. 

London.      United  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land   Yalues,  1919.     \d. 

(Tlie  Author.) 
Marchetti  {Livid).     Tjje  Economic    Revival    of   Italy.     i»l   pjj.,  4to.     Torino, 

1918.  (Banca  Commerciale  Italiana,  London.) 

Martin  {A.  J).     The  £.     What  is  it  ?     14  pp.,  Svo.     London.     St.  Catherine 

Press,  1919.     6d.     (The  Author.) 
Prato  {Giuseppe).     Eiflessi  storici  della  Economia  di  guerra.     226  pp.,   Svo. 

Bari,  1919.     (Gius.  Laterza  and  Figli.) 
Said- R net e  {Rudolph).     Politische  Korrespondenzen  und  Friedfertige  Kriegs- 

aufsatze.    1914-1918.     193  pp.,    4to.     Zurich,  1919.     (Art.    Institut.    Orell 

Fiissli.) 
Scott  {Leslie,  K.C.,  M.P.).     A  Leap  in  the  Dark.     Speech  as  Counsel  for  the 

Royalty  Owners  and  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain  before  the  Coal 

Industry  Commission.     138  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1919.    (The  Coal  Association.) 
Spalding   ( JF".  F.).     Primer  of  Foreign   Exchange.     107  pp.,   Svo.     London, 

1919.  3*.  M.     (Pitman.) 

Tittoni   {Tommaso).       Conflitti    politici    e    Riforme    costituzionali.      270    pp., 

Svo.     Bari,  1919.     (Gius.  Laterza  and  Figli.) 
Todd  {John  A.).     The  Mechanism   of  Exchange.     A  Handbook  of  Currency, 

Banking  and  Trade  in  Peace  and  in  War.     263  pp.,  Svo.     Oxford  University 

Press.     1919.     7*.  Gd.     (Humphrey  Milford.) 
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ANNUAL   LIST   OF   ADDITIONS   TO   THE   LIRRAKY. 

Since  the  end  of  July,  191H,  the  Society  hus  leceivcd  the  periodical 
puhlications  enumerated  below.  They  are  arranged  alphabetically 
by  subjects  (works  of  a  general  nature  coming  first). 

(a)   United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom  — 

Statistical  Abufrncts  for  tlie  Uiiitcd  Kingdom  for  lUlfJ  and  for  tlie  Domiin'ons 
and  Colonics  for  1915.  Ecjwrfs  or  "Returns  dealinf;  with  Agriculture, 
Army,  Assurance  Companies,  Bankruptcy,  Companies,  Customs  and  Excise. 
Ecclesiastical  Conimissioners,  Edncation,  Friendly  Societies,  Inland 
RcTenup,  Labour,  Lunacy,  Local  Grovernmciit,  Mines,  Mint,  Police,  Post 
Office,  Prisons,  Eailways,  Trade  and  Navigation,  Woods  and  Forests. 

Great  Britain — 

The  publications  of  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

England  and  Wales ^ 

Reports  and  Eeturns  dealing  with  Births,  Deaths  and  ^lurriages.  Charities, 
Education,  Justice,  Local  Taxation,  Paxiperism,  Police. 

London  Coniih/  Council.     Such  Statistical  Publications  as  have  been  issued. 

Metropolitan  Ast/hims  Jioard.     Report. 

Metropolitan  Wafer  Board.     Report. 

Municipal  Accounts  of  Birmingham,  Hull,  Ipswich,  Leicester,  London 
(Islington),  Manchester,  Nottingham. 

Reports  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  BirkenJiead,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Poplai-,  Preston,  Wigan,  Wolverhampton. 

Calendars  of  the  Universities  of  Durham,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester. 

Ireland — 

The  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Reports  relating  to 
Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  Education,  Emigration,  Justice,  Local 
Government,  Lunacy,  &c. 

Calendars  of  Universities  of  Belfast  and  Dublin. 

Scotland — 

Reports,  &c.,  on  Agriculture,  Births,  &c..  Education,  Justice,  Lunacy,  &c. 
Edinhurgk.     Municipal  Accounts. 

Reports  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow. 
Calendars  of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 


Societies,  i^'c.  {Britt.iJi). 

British  Association,  Report.  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Report. 
East  India  Association,  Joiirnal.  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Journal.  Institute 
of  Bankers,  Journal.  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  Journal.  Imperial  Institute,  Journal.  Jews,  Annual  Report 
and  Accounts  of  United  and  Constituent  Synagogues.  Jews,  Board  of 
Guardians  for  Relief  of  Jewish  Poor,  Annual  Report.  Liverpool,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Annual  Report.  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping,  Statistical  Tables.  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal. 
Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Journal.  Peabody  Donation  Fund,  Report 
of  Governors.  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Journal.  Royal 
Anthrorological  Institute,  Journal.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal. 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  List  of  Fellows,  &c.  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Calendar.  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
United     Empire.      Royal     Geographical    Society,     Geographical     Journal. 
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(a)    United  King-dom  and  its  sevei-al  Divisions — Contd. 
Societies,  Sfc.  (Britifsh) — Contd. 

Royal  Institution,  Proceedings.  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  Meteorological 
Journal.  Royal  Philosopliical  Society  of  Grlasgow,  Proceedings.  Royal 
Society,  Proceedings.  Royal  Society  of  lulinburgli,  Proceediniis.  Roval 
United  Service  Institution,  Journal.  Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society 
of  Arts,  Journal.  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  Journal.  Society 
for  Propagation  of  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  Report.  Statistical  and 
Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  Journal.  Surveyors'  Institution,  Pro- 
fessional Notes  and  Transae'ions.     Trade  Circulars. 


Periodicals,  Sfc,  and  Miscellaneous  [British')  for  1918-19. 

Brewers'  Almanack  and  Wine  and  Spirit  Trade  Annual.  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Official  Annual.  Newspaper  Press  Directory.  Post  Magazine  Almanack. 
Statesman's  Year-book.  Stock  Exchange  Official  Intelligence.  Banking 
Almanack,  Bourne's  Insurance  Directory.  British  Almanac  and  Companion. 
Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities.  Daily  Mail  Year-book.  Hazell's  Annual. 
Imperial  Tariif.  Insurance  Register.  Insurance  Y^ear-book.  Municipal  Year- 
book. Shipping  World  Year-book.  Times,  Index.  Whitaker's  Almanack. 
Who's  Who  Year-book.  Year-book  of  Learned  Societies.  Ellison's  Cotton 
Trade  Circulars.  S.  Figgis  and  Co.,  Annual  Review  of  India  Rubber  Market. 
Thos.  Gooch  and  Sons,  Importation  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  Wool  into  London, 
Liverpool,  Hull  and  other  Ports.  Maclean  and  Henderson,  Review  of  Insur- 
ance Share  Market.  Pixley  and  Abell,  Annual  Circular  relating  to  Imports 
and  Exports  and  Prices  of  Bullion.  Schwartz,  Buchanan  and  Co.,  Annual 
Report  on  Wool.  William  Tattersall's  Cotton  Trade  Circulars.  W.  Weddel 
and  Co.,  Annual  Review  of  Frozen  Meat  Trade.  South  Wales  Coal  Annual. 
United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Monthly  Reports,  and 
other  periodicals.     Annual  Register. 


The  Accountant.  Accountants'  Magazine.  Associated  Accountants'  Journal. 
Athenaeum.  Bankers'  Magazine.  Biometrika.  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade 
News.  Colliery  (Juardian.  Commercial  World.  Economic  Journal. 
Economist.  Eugenics  Review.  Farmers'  Club  Journal.  Fireman.  Finance 
Chronicle.  Financial  Review  of  Reviews.  Illuminated  Engineer.  Insurance 
Record.  Insurance  Times.  Investors'  Monthly  Manual.  Land  Values. 
London  County  Covmcil  Q-azette.  Machinery  Market.  National  Temperance 
Quarterly.  Nature.  Navy  League,  Journal.  Policy-Holder.  Post  Magazine. 
Public  Health.  Publishers'  Circular.  Returns  of  Pauperism.  The  Secretary. 
Statist.  Stock  Exchange  Gazette.  The  Times.  Wallis  Index  numbers. 
Women's  Industrial  News. 


(b)   India,   Dominions  and   Colonies. 
India — 

Statistical  Abstract  for  1915-1').     Agricultural  Statistics  for  1916-17  and  for 
1917-18  (Summary  Tables).     Cotton  Spinning  Returns.     Currency  Depart- 
ment   Report   for   1917-18.      Education    Statistics    for    1916-17.       Mines, 
Report  on,  for  1917.     Trade  and  Navigation  (Inland  and  Foreign)  Returns 
for  1917-18. 
Bengal.     Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  for  1017-18  and  for  1918-19. 
Central  Pioriuces.     Judicial  Statistics  for  1917. 
Punjab.     Public  Healtih  Report  for  1917. 

East  India  Railway.    Reports  for  1918-19.     Wealth  of  India.    Indian  Journal 
of  Economics. 

Australia,  Commonwealth  of — 

Parliamentary    Del)ates,    Session,   1918.      liuUetius  dealing  with    Education, 

Finance,  Labour,  Production,  Trade  Heturns  for  1916-18. 
{few  South    JVnles.     Statistical  Register  for  1915-16  (1  vol.  bound)  and   for 
1916-18  in  parts.     Financial  Statement,  1918.     Mines  Dejiartment,  Report 
for  1916.     Railways  and  Tramways,  Report  for  1917-18. 
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(h)   India,   Dominions   and   Colonies  -Caiilit. 
Australia,   Comnionwealth  of      ('onhl. 

South  Aasli-dliii.     Statistical    Kegistcr  lor   IliHi    17.      MirtliM,  .Vi-.,  licport  for 

1917.      StatcHMiiiir.H  Pocket,  ^■(•llr  huok,  I'.ll.s.      I'liMic  Lihrarv,  .VI  uscuiii,  Ac., 

Kcpoit  for  Iyi7-1K. 
Taxmiinia.     Statesman's   Pocket   Ye:ir-book    i'nv    lUlH.     Ifuilwav   Jictiiriis  for 

1917-18. 
Victoria.     Victorian  Year-book  for  If)17-1H  (in  parts). 
IVestern  Aaslralia.     Statistical  Register  for  J!»1.7-18  (in   j>arts).     Quarterly 

Statistical  Abstract,  lOlH.      Friendly  Societies  Ke])ort  for  i'.il7-lH. 

Canada,  Dominion  of  — 

Canada  Year-book  for  1918.  Agriculture,  Rejjorts  and  Keturns  for  1917-18. 
Finance  Accounts  for  19K)-17.  House  o!'  Commons  Debates,  19iS.  Labour 
Returns  for  191 7-1 S.  Militia,  Report  on,  for  1917-18.  Penitentiaries, 
RejJort  on,  for  191(5-17.  Public  Works,  Report  for  1917-18.  Secretary  of 
State's  Report  for  1916-17.  Topograpliicai  Survey  Rejjort  for  19Hi-17. 
Trade  Returns  for  1917-18. 

Mauitoha. 

Ontario.      Agricultural     Department     Publications,     1917-18.       Education 
Report,  1917.     Bureau  of  Industries,  Report  for  1917. 
^eo  I'ruvince.     Statistical  Year-book,  1918. 


Ceylon — 

Railway  Report  for  1917.      Vital  Statistics  for  1917. 

East  Africa  Protec:  orate — 

Railway  Report  for  1917-18. 

Jamaica — 

Vital  Statistics  for  1917. 

Mauritius — 

Blue  Book  for  1917. 

New  Zealand — 

Official  Vear-book  fur  1917.  Statistics  of  tbe  Dominion  for  1917.  Labour 
Reports.  Wellington,  Harbour  Board  Aci-ounts  for  1917-18.  New  Zealand 
Institute,  Proceedings  for  1917. 

Nigeria — 

Lagos  Customs  and  Trade  Journal. 

Rhodesia — 

Chamber  of  Mines,  Reports  and  Returns  for  1917-18. 

Straits  Settlenaents — 

Federated  Malay  States  GoTerament  Gazette,  1918-19. 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Official  Year-book,  1917.     Mines,  Report  on,  for  1917.     Social  Stalistics  for 

1917.     Vital  and  Health  Statistics  for  1916.     Trade  Returns,  1918-19. 
Transvaal.     Chamber  of  Mines,  Report  and  Returns  for  1917-18. 
Johannesburg.     Chamber  of  Commerce,  Year-book  and  Returns  for  1917-18. 


(c)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic—  • 

Trade  Returns  (quarterly  and  annual)  for  1916-18. 

Buenos  .lures  (City).     Bulletin  of  Municipal  Statistics,  1918-19. 

Santa  Fe  (City).     Bulletin  of  Municipal  Statistics,  1918-19. 

Belgium — 

Bulletin  of  Economic  Information,  1918-19.     Labour  Review,  1919. 
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{(•)  Foreig-n  Countries— Co«^e?. 
Brazil — 

Trade  Returns  for  i917-li-i.  Prodiu-tion  of  Maize,  1916-17.  Returns  of 
Banking,  etc.,  1918-19. 

Chile  — 

Statistical  Year-book  for  1916-17  (in  parts). 

China  — 

Post  Office  Report  for  1917.  Trade  Returns  (Annual  and  Quarterly)  for 
1917-18. 

Cuba — 

Financial  Statistics  for  1913-17  (1  vol.).  Immigration  Returns.  Report  on 
Sugar  Industry,  1916-17.     Trade  Returns  for  1917. 

Denmark  — 

Statistical  Year-book  for  1918.  Statistical  Miscellany  for  1918.  National- 
okonomisk  Tidsskrift,  1918.     Statistiske  Efterretninger,  1918-19. 

Copenhagen.  Annual  Health  Report,  for  1917.  Vital  Statistics  (weekly)  for 
1918-19. 

Egypt  — 

Statistical  Year-book  for  1917.  Cotton  Crop  Monthly  Statistics,  1917-18. 
Financial  Report  on  the  Public  Debt  for  1918-19.  Trade  and  Navigation 
(Annual  and  Monthly)  Returns  for  1918-19.  Vital  Statistics  for  1918-19. 
L'Egypte  Contemporaine  for  1918-19. 

Finland — 

Statistical  Year-book  for  1916-17.  Banking  Statistics  for  1916.  Electoral 
Statistics  for  1916.  Emigration  Returns  for  1916.  Movement  of  Popula- 
tion in  1913-14.  Poor  Relief  Statistics  for  1913.  Savings  Banks  Statistics 
for  1915.  Shipping  and  Navigation  Returns  for  191-1-1 5.  Trade  Returns 
for  1914-15.     Suomi  Life  Insuranc  ■  Company's  Report  for  1917. 

France — 

Statistical  Year-book.  Bulletin  of  G-eneral  Statistics  for  1918-19.  Agricul- 
tural Statistics  for  1916.  Bulletin  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Bulletin  of 
Statistics  of  Ministry  of  Finance,  1918-1't.  Bulletin  ot  I,abour,  1919. 
Movement  of  Population  in  1915-17.  Taxation  Returns  dated  1918. 
Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  (annual)  for  1915,  monthly  for  1918-19. 
Bank  of  France  Report  for  1918. 

Colonies.     Navigation  Returns  for  1915. 

Paris.  Municipal  Statistics,  1918.  Journal  of  Statistical  Society  of  Paris 
for  1918-19.     Year-book  of  the  Society  for  1919. 

Circulaire  Commerciale  des  Metaux  et  Minerals  de  Maurice  Duclos. 
Economiste  Framjais.  Journal  des  Economistes.  Monde  Econouiique. 
Polybiblion.     Refornie  Sociale.    Le  Rentier.     Revue  d'ficonomie  Politique. 

Greece  — 

Coininissiou  Financi^re  Internationale.     Report  for  1918. 

Iceland — 

Agricultural  Statistics  for  1916.  Education  Returns  n'rini;iry  Sciiools)  for 
1914-15.      Electoral  Returns  for  1916-17.     Trade  Kclurns  for  191  !■. 

Italy- 
Statistical     Year-book.       Movement    of    Population     in     19I(i    (I'reliniinary 
figures).     Trade  Returns  (annual)   for  1916,  monthly  for  1918-19.       Vital 
Statistics,  1918.     Baiica  Commerciale  Italiana,  Report  for  1918. 
Rome.     Labour  Bulletin,  1918-19. 
Oenoa.     Bulletin  of  Health  Statistics,  1919. 

Milan.     Statistical  Vear-book  for  1917.     Monthly  Statistics,  1918-19. 
L'Econbniista.     Giornale   degli  Economisti.     Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia. 
Riforma  Sociale.     Revue  des  Nations  Latincs.     La  \'raie  Italic. 
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(c.)  ForeigTi  Countries — Contd. 
Japan — 

Stiitisticiil  Akslract  diitcd  I'.H!).     Kin.inciiil  and  Economic  Annual   for  1918. 

Causes  uf  Death  in  1!)15.      Moveini-nl.  of  Population  in  1915  and  1916. 
Tokifu.      Annual   Statistics  dated    191!^.      Journal   of   St:itistical   Society   of 
Tokyo. 

Netherlands — 

Statistical  Year-book  for  1917.     Statistical  Year-book  for  tlie  Colonic*  for 

1916.  Revue  niensiielle  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique,  1918-19. 
Maandeijfcrs  for  1918.  Cliildren,  Returns  in  regard  to  Protection  of,  iu 
1915.  Financial  Statistics  (State)  for  1916.  Judicial  Statistics  for  1911-16. 
Labour  :    Statistics  of  wajjcs  and  hours  of  labour  in  various  trades,  1914, 

1917.  Movement  of  Population  in  1917,  luid  monthly  returns  for  1918-19. 
Poor  Relief  Returns  for  1916.  Mortgage  Statistics  for  1913-17.  Slii|)ping 
Statistics  for  1917-18.     The  Pioneer  (Trade  and  Shipping  organ),  1918-19. 

Norway  — 

Statistical  Year-book  (or  1917.  Housing  Statistics  for  1917.  Industries 
for  1916.  Insurance  Returns  for  1916.  Judicial  Statistics  for  1914  and 
1915.  Movement  of  Population,  1911-15.  Municipal  Statistics  (Finance) 
for  1911-15.  Postal  Statistics  for  1917.  Prison  Statistics  for  1915. 
Railway  Returns  for  1916-17.  Public  Health  Report  for  1915.  Social 
Statistics  for  1918-19.  Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  Statistics  of,  for 
1916-17.  Trade  and  Navigation  Heturns  for  1916,  and  monthly  returns 
for  1917-18. 
Christiania.     Statistical  Y"ear-book  for  1917. 

Paraguay — 

Bulletin  of  Statistics,  1918. 

Peru — 

Trade  Returns  for  1917. 

Portug-al — 

Agricultural  Statistics  for  1916.  Financial  Returns  (Taxation,  &c.)  for 
1915-16.  Trade  and  Navigation  Retiu-ns  for  1915.  Judicial  Statistics  for 
1912-16.  Movement  of  Population,  1912-16.  Ti-ade  and  Navigation 
Returns  for  1915-16. 

Salvador — 

Statistical  Year-book  for  1917. 

Slam — 

Statistical  Y^ear-book  for  1918. 

Spain — 

Trade  Returns.  Statistical  Year-book  for  1917.  Trade  Returns  (montldy) 
for  1918-19.     Customs  and  Taxation  Returns,  1917-18. 

Madrid.     Vital  Statistics,  1918-19. 

Barcelona.  Bulletin  of  "  Museu  Social,"  1918.  Report  of  Labour  Exchange 
for  1918. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Economia,  1918. 

Sweden  — 

Statistical  Year-book,  1917.  Annual  Statistics  for  1917-18  dealing  with  :— 
Agriculture,  Banking,  Building,  Co-operation,  Cost  of  LiTing,  1913-14, 
Education,  Finance,  Fisheries,  Forests,  Immigration,  Industries,  Labour, 
Land  Surveys,  Lunacy,  Mines,  Municipal  Finance,  Pilotage,  Post  Office, 
Prisons,  Public  Health,  Railways,  Seamen,  Savings  Banks,  Social  Statistics, 
Telegraphs,  Trade  and  Navigation,  Transport. 
The  "  Statistisk  Tidskrift."     The  "  Economisk  Tidskrift." 
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(c)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Switzerland — 

Stilt istical  Year-book  for  1917.  Statistics  of  the  Eegie  des  Aleools.  Assurance 
Companies,  Eeports  on,  for  1915.  Trade  Eeturns  (annual)  for  1917,  and 
quarterly  for  1918-19.  Report  on  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Switzerland 
in  1917.  Vital  Statistics,  1918-19.  Societe  de  Banque  S'uisse,  Bulletins 
1918-19. 
Berne  (Canton).  Census  of  Live  stock,  1918. 
ZMr4cA— Statistical  Year-book  for  1916. 

United  States — 

Statistical  Abstract  for  1917.  Agriculture:  Publications  of  Department  of, 
1918.  Children's  Bureau,  Publications,  1918.  Cotton  Production,  1917.' 
Comptroller  of  Currency's  Report,  1917.  Bureau  of  Education,  Reports 
and  Leaflets,  1918.  Lnmigration,  Report  of  Connuissioner,  1918.  Internal 
Revenue  Eeturns,  1917-18.  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission  Report, 
1918.  Mint,  Report  of  Director  for  1917-18.  Navigation,  Report  of  Com- 
missioner of,  for  1917-18.  Public  Healtli  Returns,  &.c.,  1918-19.  Railway 
Statistics  for  1915-lG.  Trade  Returns  for  1916-17.  Vital  Statistica 
(Births),  1916.     Vital  Statistics  (Mortality),  1916. 

California.     Agricultural  Report  for  1917.     University  Chronicle. 

Connecticut.     Health  Bulletins. 

Neio  York  (State).     Labour  Department  Reports. 

Chicago.     Board  of  Trade  Report.     John  Crerur  Library  Report. 

New  York  City.     Bulletin  of  Public  Library. 

Philadelphia.     Museums  Report  for  1916-17. 


American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Commercial  America.  Bankers'  Magazine 
Bradstreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  with  Supplements 
Duns'  Review.  later- AmericM.  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  Political 
Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Kconomics.  Yale  Review. 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Annals.  American 
Economic  Review.  American  Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publica- 
tions. American  Philosophical  Society.  Proceedings  and  Transactions. 
Smithsonian  Institution  Publications.     Harvard  University  Official  Register! 

Crug'uay — 

Statistical  Year-book  for  1916.     Bulletin  of  Economic  Information,  1918-19. 
Montevideo.     Shipping  Statistics. 

International — 

International  Agricultural  Institute,  Public^ations,  1918-19. 
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See 


Additions  to  the  Library     ..... 

Agricultfre.     Crop-C.\cles   in    the    United    Kingdom    and    in   the 

United  States.     .S>e  Moore  (H.  L.). 
Algebraic  AIeans.     Prof.  Fujisawa  on.     (C.N.)    .  .  .  . 

Annual  General  Meeting.     Proceedings  of  85th,  June  17,  1919 

Eeport  of  the  Council.     See  Council. 

Australia.     Arbitration  and  wage-fixing  in.     (C.N.) 
Austria-Hungary.     Economic   Conditions    of   Southern   Slavs    in. 

See  DiOURITCH  (Gr.). 
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Bane  of  England.     Weekly  returns,  1918       .... 
Barton  (Dorothea  M.).      The  Covrse  of  Women's  Wages 

Diffieult.ies  and  limitations  of  the  subject 

Sources  of  information         ...... 

Choice  of  trades  for  discussion         ..... 

Domestic   service   and  table.        Money   wages     of    indoor  domestic 

servants       ......... 

The  textile  trades  and  table.    Average  weekly  earnings  for  full  time 

of  all  females  ....... 

Table.     Changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  in  earnings 

Agrieulture,  with  tables  of  numbers  employed  and  wages 

Shop  assistants,  with  tables  of  wages  in  London  and  in  the  provinces 

Paper,   printing,  liookbinding  and  stationery  trades,  with  tables  of 

wages  at  different  iieriods  in  various  localities  . 
Tlie  clothing  trades,  with  tables  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
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